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THE    TRANSLATOR'S 

PREFACE. 


The  work,  of  which  a  translation  is  now  offered  to  the 
English  public,  was  published  by  Professor  Boeckh  at 
Berlin  in  the  year  1817.  The  present  translation  is 
substantially  a  reprint  of  that  which  was  published  in 
1828;  but  I  have  carefully  revised  the  whole;  and  more- 
over, the  text  has  been  throughout  compared  with  the 
original  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  a  philologer  well 
skilled  in  both  languages,  from  whom  the  public  may 
shortly  expect  a  translation  of  the  third  volume  of 
Niebuhr  s  Roman  History. 

The  author  appended  to  the  original  work  a  collection 
of  inscriptions,  illustrating  various  departments  of  the 
public  economy  of  the  Athenian  state,  and  accompanied 
with  an  ample  commentary.  These  inscriptions  have, 
however,  been  all  included  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
GrtBcaruniy  subsequently  published  by  Professor  Boeckh, 
where  he  has  repeated  the  substance  of  his  former  com- 
mentary, with  such  modifications  as  subsequent  reflection 
or  research  suggested;  and  has  moreover,  in  several 
instances,  followed  more  accurate  transcripts  than  those 
to  which  he  had  access  at  the  tim^  of  his  first  publica- 
tion. I  have  therefore  omitted  these  inscriptions  from 
the  present  translation ;  and  the  references  to  these  and 
other  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  notes  have  been  altered 
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Vi  THE    translator's    PREFACE. 

by  the  insertion  of  the  numbers  in  the  author's  Corpus 
Inscriptionum.  In  a  few  instances  the  author  has,  in  the 
latter  work,  seen  reason  for  modifying  his  first  opinions : 
these  corrections  have  been  inserted  in  the  notes  at 
their  proper  places. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  inscriptions,  I  may 
here  mention  that,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  the  author, 
in  speaking  of  the  tenure  of  public  land  in  Attica,  has  occa- 
sion to  quote  a  proposal  or  advertisement  of  a  lease,  from 
the  original  document  engraved  on  stone  and  still  extant*. 
The  inscription  is  given  in  the  Appendix  from  a  very 
incorrect  transcript  made  by  Chandler,  several  of  whose 
errors  are  there  rectified.  It  has  since  been  published 
in  a  more  correct  form  by  the  author  in  his  collection  of 
inscriptions ;  but  as  the  copy  which  he  has  used  is  in 
many  parts  very  defective,  there  still  remained  some 
difficulties  which  he  could  not  overcome.  As  the 
inscription  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  I  have 
made  a  more  accurate  copy  of  it,  and  taken  the  liberty 
of  arranging  the  version  in  the  text,  partly  according  to 
the  latest  improvements  of  the  author  himself,  partly 
according  to  what  appeared  on  the  inspection  of  the 
stone  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 

The  Dissertation  upon  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurion, 
of  which  a  translation  is  given  in  this  volume,  was 
published  separately  by  Professor  Boeckh,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  It  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  notes  to  his  chief  work ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  abridgment  given  in  the  third  bookf,  may 
be  considered  as  an  interesting,  if  not  necessary,  addition 
to  it. 


Book  iii.  ch.  2.    Compare  the  note,  p.  467.  t  Ch.  a. 
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In  addition  to  his  Collection  of  Greek  Inscriptions, 
tbe  anthor  has,  since  the  appearance  of  the  present 
work,  published  two  treatises  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  subjects  which  it  comprehends. 

The  first  of  these  is  entitled,  **  Metrological  Enquiries 
concerning  the  Weights,  Coins,  and  Measures  of  Anti- 
quity**"  It  includes  a  full  investigation  of  the  subjects 
which  are  more  summarily  discussed  in  the  first  chapters 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Economy  of  Athens. 

The  second  contains  a  series  of  Inscriptions,  re- 
cently copied  by  Mr.  Ludwig  Ross,  a  professor  at  the 
Umversity  of  Athens,  which  relate  to  the  maritime 
administration  of  the  Athenian  state.  The  inscriptions 
are  illustrated  with  a  detailed  commentary,  and  some 
elaborate  dissertations  are  prefixed,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  the  inscriptions  are  fully  explained; 
and  in  particular,  the  additional  information  on  the 
trierarchy,  to  be  derived  from  the  new  inscriptions,  is 
collected  and  examined,  with  reference  to  the  explana- 
tion of  that  branch  of  the  Athenian  administration 
which  had  been  given  in  his  previous  workf. 

The  subsequent  discoveries  of  Attic  inscriptions,  and 
tbe  great  activity  of  the  recent  Grerman  writers  in  the 
field  of  ancient  Greek  literature  and  history,  have, 
however,  served  generally  to  confirm  the  results  of  the 
author's  work,  and  have  only  suggested  the  development 
of  subordinate  parts,  or  the  rectification  of  unimportant 
errors. 


*  '^MetrologiBoheUntenuchiiiigen 
fiber  Gewichte,  Munzfuase  und  Masse 
dee  Alterthums  in  ihrem  Zusammen- 
hange."  Berlin,  1838;  1  voL  8vo. 
pp.481. 

t  See  b.  iv.  ch.  1 1—16.    The  work 


is  entitled,  ^'Urkunden  fiber  das 
Seewesen  des  Attischen  Staates,  her- 
gestellt  und  erl&utert  von  August 
Bockh."  Berlin,  1840 ;  1  vol.  8vo. 
pp.  679. 
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Even  if  it  were  the  province  of  a  translator  to  pass 
any  judgment  on  the  work  which  he  translates,  it  would 
be  superfluous  for  me  to  commend  a  book  of  which  the 
reputation  is  flrmlj  established  amongst  the  students  of 
Greek  antiquity.  I  vrill  only,  in  conclusion,  express  my 
regret  that  no  person  should  hitherto  have  attempted  to 
write  a  work,  of  similar  comprehension  and  research, 
upon  the  interesting  subject  of  the  Public  Economy  of 
the  Roman  Ktate. 

London,  May^  1842. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Page  80,  note  1 1&,  for  end  of  vol.  ii.  read  eud  of  the  Tolume.  The  same  ooirection  is  to 
be  made  ui  p.  60,  note  908;  p.  64,  note  266;  p.  68,  note  396;  p.  78,  note  881. 

Page  86,  note  18&.  The  raaaage  referred  to  is  in  the  Disooorse  on  the  HistoiT,  Manners, 
and  Chanctar  of  the  Gbeeka,  from  die  conclusion  of  the  Peloponneeian  War  to  the  Battle  of 
Chwoiiea,p.  vL,  prefixed  to  Gillies'  translation  of  Lysiaa  and  Isocrates  (London,  1778, 4to.) 

Fngd  61,  note  834, /or  note  456  read  note  458. 

Page  68,  note  901,  for  less  amoont  read  small  amount 

FagB  71,  note  818,  add  Harod.  yi.  70. 

Ibid.,  note  SSO.  Add  According  to  iEschin.  de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  374,  a  talent  was  hardly 
a  ransom  fat  a  rich  man. 

Page  76,  note  848.    The  Choiaeul  Inscription  is  in  Coip.  Inscript  Gr.  No.  147. 

Page  86,  note  S91.  The  decree  cited  from  Chishnll's  Ant.  Asiat.  is  in  Corp.  Inscript. 
6r.  No.  8052. 

Ibid.,  note  898, /or  note  335  read  note  334. 

Page  87,  note  897.    The  inscription  cited  from  Chandler  is  in  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  No.  318. 

Page  118,  note  556.    The  inscription  cited  from  Chandler  is  in  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  No.  87. 

Ibid.,  note  557,  add  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  No.  147. 

Page  124,  note  596.  The  inscription  cited  from  Montfiuicon  is  in  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr. 
No.  1845. 

Page  180,  note  630.  The  inscription  cited  from  Muratori  is  in  Corp.  Inscript  Gr. 
No.  854:  compare  below,  bodi  ir.  note  333. 

Page  184,  note  658,  for  wAXa  read  veSXa,  and  see  Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Gr.  vol.  iv. 
p.  894,  ▼.  20. 

P^  140,  note  665.    The  decree  cited  firmi  Chishull  is  in  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  No.  8053. 

Page  160,  note  86.    The  inscription  cited  from  Chandler  is  in  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  No.  103. 

Page  166,  note  60.  The  paasage  of  Gillies  is  in  the  Discourse  above  cited  (addendum  to 
book  i.  note  180),  p.  Ixxx. 

Page  172,  note  07.    The  inscription  dted  from  Chandler  ia  in  Corp.  Inscript  No.  107. 

Ibid.,  note  98.    The  two  inscriptions  cited  are  in  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  Nos.  87  and  106. 

Page  186,  note  156.    See  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  No.  101. 

Page  187,  note  150.  The  inscriptions  cited  from  Chandler  are  in  Corp.  Inscript  Gr. 
Nos.  190, 101, 103, 108:  that  cited  torn  Spon  is  ibid.  No.  184. 

PSge  107,  note  300.    See  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  176—301 

Page  288,  note  883.    See  Meineke,  Fragm  Com.  Gr.  toL  iy.  p.  700. 

Page  230.    For  the  reArenoe  to  Niebuhr,  see  PhiloL  Museum,  toI.  i.  p.  350. 

Page  283,  note  856, /or  toL  ii.  p.  361  read  book  It.  note  1 18. 

P^  284,  note  f,  add  Plutarch.  Prov.  Alex.  111. 

Page  387,  note  870.  The  inscription  cited  from  Chishull  is  in  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  No. 
8053. 

Fam  3S8,  note  881.  The  inscription  cited  from  Chandler  is  in  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr. 
No.  107. 

P^  203,  note  633.  The  inscription  cited  from  Chishull  is  in  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  No. 
106,  where  the  author  retracts  his  remark  as  to  the  ezetastte  mentioned  in  the  inscription, 
and  eonsiden  them  as  identical  with  the  military  functionaries  so  called. 

Fige  308,  note  4.    Compare  book  ir.  note  418. 

Pa|{e  808,  note  34.    Compare  book  i.  note  456. 

Page  460,  note.    Compare  book  ir.  note  405. 

Page  468^  note  l.  Coooeniing  the  fttigment  of  Aristophanes,  see  Dindorfs  edition,  toI. 
iL  p.  503,  ed.  Ozoo. 

Pktge  403,  note  103.  See  the  Discourse  dted  aboTe  (addendum  to  book  i.  note  180), 
p.  zii. 
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THE 

PUBLIC  ECONOMY  OF  ATHENS. 


BOOK  I. 

ON  THE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  WAGES  OF  LABOUB,  BENT 

OF  LAND  AND  HOUSES,  AND  PROFITS  OF  STOCK, 

IN  ATTICA. 


Chapter  I, — Iniroduction^ 

If  the  greatness  and  importance  of  a  nation  were  to  be  esti* 
mated  only  by  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  population^  the 
Athenian  state  would  rank  far  below  the  hordes  of  the  Huns 
and  Mongob.  But  mere  space  and  numbers  are  of  little  avail, 
without  the  presence  of  that  spirit  by  which  alone  the  great 
body  of  a  people  can  be  animated  and  combined.  To  the 
operalion  of  this  cause  must  the  superiority  of  the  Athenians 
be  ascribed;  by  this  power  their  scanty  bands  overthrew  the 
countless  hosts  of  the  barbarians  at  Marathon,  at  Salamis,  and 
at  Plataea;  and  hundreds  of  subject  states  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  one  small  city,  as  large  armies  obey  the  commands 
of  one  general.  Not  that  Athens,  while  thus  signalizing  herself 
in  the  field,  was  regardless  of  the  more  beneficial  pursuits  of 
peace:  and  having  conceived  and  executed  all  that  was  most 
beautiful  in  art  and  profound  in  philosophy,  she  became  the 
instructress  of  all  liberal  sciences  and  arts;  the  teacher  alike 
of  her  own  times  and  of  posterity.  The  intellectual  faculties, 
however,  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient :  to  produce  external 
action  they  require  the  aid  of  physical  force,  the  direction  and 
combination  of  which  are  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  money; 
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2  INTRODUCTION.  [bK.  I. 

that  mighty  spring  by  which  the  whole  machinery  of  human 
energies  is  set  in  motion.  For  a  state^  and  for  a  family^  a 
regular  and  settled  economy  are  alike  necessary;  and  as  the 
relations  between  the  state  and  its  members  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  the  regulations  of  the  public  economy^  so  it 
becomes  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  insight  into  the  life  of 
the  ancients^  without  a  knowledge  of  their  finances ;  nor  of  their 
financial  system^  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  organ- 
ization of  their  governments. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  undertaken  to  explain,  as  fully  as 
my  abilities  and  extent  of  knowledge  will  permit^  the  Public 
Economy  of  Athens,  the  greatest  and  most  noble  among  the 
Grecian  states.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries,  truth 
has  been  my  only  aim;  nor  shall  I  regret,  if  it  be  made 
apparent  from  my  labours,  that  the  unbounded  admiration  for 
the  ancients  must  be  limited,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
modems,  were  not  free  from  stain  in  their  pecuniary  dealings. 
Or  are  the  histories  of  past  ages  to  be  written  merely  for  the 
inspiration  of  youth;  and  shall  the  historian  of  antiquity 
conceal,  that  in  those  as  well  as  the  present  days,  nothing 
among  men  was  perfect  ?  Let  us  confess  rather,  that  of  the 
most  excellent  men  of  antiquity,  many  laboured  under  the 
failings  common  to  the  human  race;  that  in  their  more  pas- 
sionate natures  these  yices  broke  out  so  much  the  more  power- 
fully and  rudely  as  their  hearts  were  less  awakened  to  piety  by 
the  mildness  and  humility  of  a  more  benevolent  religion ;  that, 
lastly,  these  £Eudt8  (so  long  encouraged  and  cherished)  under- 
mined and  overthrew  the  lordly  edifice  of  antiquity  itself. 

Of  the  vast  range  of  topics  which  here  come  under  con* 
sideration^  few  have  hitherto  been  subjected  to  a  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  scrutiny.  General  views  and  ingenious 
speculations  do  not  supply  the  place  of  sound  investigation; 
and  the  more  scanty  are  our  sources  of  information^  the  more 
urgent  becomes  the  obligation  to  use  the  materials  faithfully, 
and  from  them  to  deduce  general  conclusions  equally  removed 
from  flippant  and  vague  superficiality  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  affectation  of  learning  on  the  other,  which  adorns  itself 
with  the  specious  tinsel  of  critical  and  grammatical  display. 
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Every  other  method  either  leaves  the  reader  (as  is  the  custom 
with  most  writers  on  ancient  history)  to  wander  among  innu- 
merable and  almost  isolated  particulars,  having  no  essential 
ooimezion  with  one  another;  or  leads  him  into  errors^  which 
captivate  and  bias  the  judgment  by  their  apparent  beauty. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  the 
indifference  of  the  ancients  to  productive  labour  and  their 
inattention  to  matters  of  finance,  by  the  dominion  of  religion 
over  their  minds ;  but  (not  to  mention  that  piety  accords  better 
with  a  well  than  an  ill  regulated  economy)  the  supposition  itself 
is  Mse;  for  neither  do  we  find  that  the  ancient  states  attached 
less  importance  to  the  public  income  and  expenditure,  than  is 
attributed  to  them  at  the  present  day ;  nor  that  individuals  had 
a  greater  disregard  for  worldly  possessions.  If  the  system  of 
finance  in  the  Gredan  states  was  ill  regulated,  the  defect  must 
be  assigned  to  other  causes,  which  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
their  civil  institutions* 

With  r^ard  to  the  science  of  political  economy,  it  was,  I 
admit,  uncultivated  among  the  ancients ;  its  relations  were  too 
nrnj^e  to  be  made  the  subjects  of  a  scientific  analysis ;  for  the 
ancients  until  the  time  of  Aristotle  (and  he  also  in  some 
degree),  treated  the  sciences  under  very  general  heads,  without 
allotting  a  particular  sdence  to  each  separate  department  of 
practical  life.  For  this  reason,  Aristotle  in  his  Pohtics  speaks 
both  of  education  and  finance,  but  only  as  incidental  topics: 
in  the  CBconomics,  felsdy  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  politic 
cal  economy  is  treated  of  scientifically,  and  in  the  manner  of 
Aristotle,  but  briefly  and  imperfectly.  Plato^s  work  upon  the 
Republic  contains  indeed  nothing  of  a  system  of  finance ;  for 
in  such  ideal  states  as  that  of  Plato,  a  well  regulated  economy 
was  no  more  requisite  than  an  explicit  code  of  laws. 

The  ancients,  moreover,  laid  down  the  limits  more  strictly 
between  those  things  which  are  capable  of  scientific  investi-^ 
gation,  and  such  as  do  not  admit  of  it;  but  the  art  of  finance, 
whilst  it  rests  only  on  uncertain  conditions,  teaching  us  how 
to  provide  for  perpetually  varying  wants  from  a  perpetually 
varying  revenue,  and  how  to  assign  to  both  their  due  limits 
and  proportions,  in  conformity  with  the  powers  and  circum- 
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4  INTRODUCTION.  [bK.  I. 

stances  of  the  state,  seemed  to  the  ancients  not  to  admit  of  a 
scientific  examination.  Rules  for  practice  were  not  by  any 
means  wanting,  although  they  varied  according  to  time  and 
place,  and  were  brought  to  unequal  degrees  of  perfection. 
Sparta,  with  her  simple  form  of  government,  was  unfitted  for 
the  adoption  of  a  regular  system  of  finance ;  while  in  Athens 
the  expenditure  and  revenue  were  so  considerable,  that  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  finance  soon  became  imperatively  necessary. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  Persian  war,  that  all  the  ramifications 
of  her  financial  institutions  were  finally  developed ;  and  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  they  necessarily  lost  their  peculiar 
character  with  the  loss  of  national  independence. 

To  the  interval  between  these  two  epochs  my  inquiries  will 
therefore  be  confined:  subjects  both  of  earlier  and  later  date, 
as  well  as  the  constitutions  of  other  Grecian  states,  I  only 
touch  upon  incidentally.  In  Athens,  however,  and  within  the 
period  just  mentioned,  the  public  economy  of  Greece  is  seen 
upon  its  largest  scale;  and  all  the  democratic  states  of  the 
Greeks  had  doubdess,  upon  the  whole,  similar  institutions  of 
finance,  with  such  variations  only  as  were  necessarily  induced 
by  the  peculiar  situation  and  circumstances  of  individual  coun-* 
tries.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  must  the  more-regret^ 
that  writings  such  as  Aristotle's  ^^  Constitution  of  Athens,'^  and 
the  work  of  PbUochorus,  from  which  detailed  explanations  of 
such  peculiarities  might  have  been  looked  for,  have  been  for 
ever  lost;  and  that  others,  as,  for  example,  Xenophon's  Essay 
upon  the  Sources  of  Revenue  {irepl  iropedv),  have  yielded  an 
amount  of  information  so  lamentably  small. 
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Chapter  II. 

Subject  of  the  first  Book  stated.     Gold  and  Silver  the  Standard 

of  Prices. 

The  amount  of  money  required  for  the  public  service,  and  how 
far  the  income  received  was  capable  of  providing  for  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  amount  of  the  revenue^  and  the  proportion  which 
it  bore  to  the  means  of  the  people,  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  knowing  the  prices  of  commodities,  the  customary 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  ordinary  profit  and  interest  of  stock. 
Upon  the  last  of  these  subjects  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much 
after  the  labours  of  Salmasius :  and  every  indulgence  should  be 
shown  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  the 
prices  of  commodities :  for  their  necessary  mutability,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  few  sources  from  which  information  can 
be  derived,  impede  the  investigation  at  every  step ;  the  chief 
authorities  on  this  subject  being  either  the  incidental  state- 
ments of  comic  poets,  or  the  assertions  of  orators,  who  mould 
every  fact  to  suit  their  particular  purpose.  Nor  have  my 
inquiries  been  assisted  by  the  labours  of  any  previous  writer', 
as  Barthelemy'  has  allowed  himself  to  be  deterred  by  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  the  task ;  although  not  the  Roman  only, 
but  even  the  Hebrew  antiquity,  has  been  subjected  to  such 
investigations*.  It  will  be  the  object  therefore  of  the  first 
book  to  ascertain  the  rates  of  prices,  wages,  and  interest. 

The  precious  metals,  silver  and  gold,  are  the  standard  of 
prices ;  although  it  is  obvious  that  silver  or  gold  may  be  said. 


^  Heuraius  de  Fort.  Att.  cap.  iv. 
or  Gillies'  Observations  upon  the  His- 
iary.  Manners,  and  Character  of  the 
Greeks,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  until  the  batUe  of 
Chaeronea,  in  the  Introdnction,  and 
angle  scattered  notices  cannot  be  con- 
sidered ss  forming  any  exception. 

*  See  Anacharns,  tom.  vii.  p.  286, 
4i^me  ^d. 

*  Hamberger  de  Pretiis  reriim  apnd 
reteres  Romanos  dispntatio,  Gotting. 


1 754, 4to .  Keffenbrink  Uber  das  Ver- 
haltniss  des  Werths  des  Geldes  za 
den  Lebensmitteln  seit  Constantin 
dem  Groesen  bis  znr  Theilung  des 
Beichs  nnter  Theodosius  dem  Gros- 
sen,  nnd  Uber  desselben  Einflnss. 
Berlin,  1777»  8vo.  Both  these  writings 
received  the  prize.  Michaelis  de  Pre- 
tiis remm  apud  Hebrseos  ante  exilium 
Babylonicnm.  Comm.  Soc.  Beg.  Sci. 
Gotting.  tom.  Ui.  (1753,)  p.  145. 
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with  the  same  propriety^  to  be  dearer  or  cheaper  in  comparison 
with  other  commodities^  as  other  commodities  to  be  cheaper  or 
dearer  in  comparison  with  the  precious  metals.  And  in  fact, 
when  we  hear  in  ancient  times  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  being  given  in  exchange  for  other  commodities^ 
it  did  not  arise  from  the  value  of  those  commodities  being  less 
tlian  at  present^  but  from  the  value  of  the  metals  being  greater. 
For  the  aggregate  stock  of  all  commodities  requisite  for  the 
purposes  of  life,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver^  doubtless  upon 
an  average  maintained  the  same  proportion  to  the  demand  as 
in  modem  times^  with  the  exception  only  of  particular  articles^ 
the  use  of  which  is  not  indispensably  necessary  for  human 
existence :  while  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  has  in  the 
course  of  centuries  been  augmented  by  the  continued  working 
of  mines^  at  the  same  time  that  their  durability  and  value  have 
on  most  occasions  preserved  them  from  destruction. 

Chapter  III. 

Gradual  Increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  Precums  Metals 
in  Greece* 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  Greece^  particularly 
that  portion  of  them  which  was  in  circulation  as  coin^  although 
at  first  it  increased  but  slowly^  afterwards  experienced  a  more 
rapid  augmentation^  when  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  opened 
the  treasures  of  the  East;  and  prices  rose  in  the  same  propor- 
tion; so  that  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  value  of  money 
appears  to  have  been  five  times  less  than  in  the  age  of  Solon. 
Both  in  Rome  and  in  Greece^  at  an  early  period^  the  quantity 
of  metals^  particularly  of  gold^  was  very  inconsiderable :  in  the 
time  of  Croesus^  according  to  Theopompus^  it  was  not  to  be 
purchased  in  Greece.  The  Lacedeemonians^  wishing  to  obtain 
some  gold  for  a  sacred  offerings  tried  to  purchase  it  of  Croesus^ 
manifestiy  because  they  could  not  procure  it  nearer  home\ 


*  Goncenung  Bome^  see  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.)  zzziii.  6  sqq.  6  sqq.  47  sqq. 
On  the  other  pomta^  see  Theopomp. 


ap.  Athen.  yi.  p.  231  sq.  cf.  p. 
B.  HeitKl.  L  09. 
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Akannon  the  Athenian  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  his 
fiunily^  when  Crossus  pennitted  him  to  take  as  much  gold 
out  of  his  treasury  as  he  could  cany  at  once*.  Even  during 
die  period  firom  the  seventieth  to  the  eightieth  Olympiad 
(500—460  B.  G.)  gold  was  still  a  rarity.  Hiero  of  Syracuse^ 
wishing  to  send  a  statue  of  Victory  and  a  tripod  of  pure  gold 
to  the  Delphian  ApoUo^  was  unable  to  procure  the  requisite 
quantity  of  that  metal,  until  his  agents  came  to  Architeles  the 
Corinthian,  who  had  long  bought  up  and  collected  gold  in 
small  portions,  as  the  same  Theopompus  and  Phanias  of 
Eresos  relate*.  In  Greece  proper  there  were  not  many  mines 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  most  remarkable  among  these 
were  the  Athenian  silver  mines  of  Laurion,  which  at  first  were 
very  productive.  Thessaly  contained  mines  of  gold,  Siphnos 
both  of  silver  and  gold,  and  Epirus,  which  bordered  upon 
Greece,  possessed  silver  mines ;  the  same  metal  was  also  found 
in  Cyprus'.  But  the  mountains  of  Pang»a  upon  the  confines 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  contained  immense  riches;  firom 
diem  flows  the  Hebrus,  celebrated  for  its  golden  sands*.  And 
in  addition  to  the  gold  and  silver  mines  which  were  in  the 
mountains  themselves,  the  precious  metals  were  found  on  both 
sides  of  them,  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Strymon  and  Psonia, 
and  to  the  east  as  far  as  Scapte  Hyle*.  Even  in  Pseonia,  it 
was  said  that  the  husbandman  turned  up  particles  of  gold  in 
ploughing'*.  On  the  eastern  side  were  the  important  gold 
mines  of  Scapte  Hyle,  and  the  precious  metals  extended  across 
the  sea  as  far  as  Thasos,  where  very  considerable  and  pro- 
ductive workings  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
had  also  first  established  mining  in  that  region  upon  the  main- 
land, whidi  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Thasians,  until  the 


•  Herod.  ▼!.  126. 

•  Athen.  vL  ubi  bo|». 

'  For  more  on  this  sabject,  see  Rei- 
temeier,  Ueber  den  Bergbaa  der  Al- 
ten,  p.  S4  sqq.  Concerning  Lanrion, 
■ee  book  iii.  c.  3. 

•  Plin.  Nftt.  Hi9l.  zzziiL  21,  and 
othen. 


'  Herod.  viL  112.  Strab.  viL  p. 
228  (ed.  1587)>  and  elsewhere.  Xe- 
noph.  HeUen.  t.  2,  12.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  Tii.  57.  Athen.  iL  p.  42.  B. 
Lucian.  loaromenip.  18,  and  the  Scho- 
liast.   Clemens  Alexand.  &c. 

'•  Strab.  ut  onp. 
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Athenians  obtained  possession  of  these  mines".  Upon  the 
western  side  in  Macedonia  the  mines  were  so  productive,  that 
Alexander  the  First,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  received  from  them  a  talent  of  silver  didly" ;  but 
the  chief  places  were  Daton  and  Crenides,  afterwards  Philippi, 
which,  about  the  first  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad  (560  b.  c.) 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Thasians ;  subsequently,  however, 
Philip  of  Macedon  is  swd  to  have  worked  the  mines  with  so 
much  success,  that  they  yielded  1000  talents  a  year,  although 
previously  they  -had  not  been  very  productive ;  and  it  was  in 
this  spot  that,  according  to  the  common  belief,  the  gold  grew 
againi'.  When  therefore  ancient  historians  affirm^^  that  Philip 
had  a  golden  chalice,  which  he  guarded  with  such  anxiety,  that 
he  laid  it  under  his  pillow  when  he  went  to  sleep  i  and  again, 
that  before  the  time  of  Philip  a  silver  vessel  was  a  rarity;  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  quantity  of  precious 
metal  extracted  from  the  earth  was  inconsiderable,  for  exten- 
sive mines  had  long  been  worked  both  in  Greece  and  the 
neighbouring  regions,  and  much  gold  and  silver  had  been 
brought  over  from  the  East ;  we  can  only  infer  from  these 
statements,  that  little  gold  had  been  wrought  for  private  use, 
and  that  luxury  had  not  yet  attained  its  greatest  height. 

Asia  and  Africa  furnished  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  precious  metals;  some  also  was  supplied  from  places  which 
remained  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks ;  thus,  foi^ 
instance,  there  were  gold  mines  at  Astyra,  near  Abydos,  which 
were  still  worked  in  the  time  of  Xenophon",  but  subsequently 
became  exhausted'*.  Not  to  dwell  upon  Egypt  and  the  rest  of 
Africa,  or  many  single  spots  where  the  precious  metals  occurred, 
I  shall  only  notice  some  prominent  points:  Colchis,  Lydia,  and 
Phrygia,  were  celebrated  as  countries  rich  in  gold :  from  the 
gold  washings  at  Colchis  arose  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece ''; 


"  See  book  iii.  c.  3, 

"  Herod,  v.  17. 

^  Strab.  nt  sup.  Diod.  xvi  3,  8. 
Appian.  BelL  Civ.  iv.  106.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii.  15.  Pseud* Arist 
Mirab.  Aus.  cap.  42. 


^*  Ap.  Athen.  vi.  ut  sup. 

"  Xenoph.  Heilen.  iv.  8, 87. 

"  Strab.  xui.  p.  407. 

^7  Strab.  L  p.  31 ;  xi.  p.  343,  and 
the  CommentatorB.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 
xiLxiil  15. 
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and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  riches  of  Midas^  of  Oyges^  and  of 
Croesus ;  the  gold  mines  of  Tmolus  and  Sipylus^  and  the  golden 
sands  of  the  Pactolus?  Pythes^  or  Pythius^  the  Lydian^  the 
prince  of  Celsence  near  the  sources  of  the  Mseander^  the  richest 
and  most  unfortunate  man  of  his  time^  possessed^  according  to 
report^  from  his  mines  and  gold  washings^  2000  talents  of 
silver^  and  3^993^000  golden  darics^  which  Xerxes  increased  to 
4,000^000''.  If  we  only  take  the  third  part  of  this  amount  as 
the  true  sum^  what  enormous  riches  are  these  for  a  petty 
prince !  Upon  the  whole  there  were  immense  sums  of  money 
accumulated  in  Persia,  which  prove  the  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals,  although  not  in  circulation.  Cyrus,  according 
to  the  account  of  Pliny'*,  acquired  34,000  lbs.  of  gold  by  the 
conquest  of  Asia,  besides  wrought  gold  and  other  vessels ;  and 
of  silver,  which  is  difficult  to  believe,  500,000  talents,  i.  e.  pro- 
bably Egyptian  talents  of  eighty  Roman  pounds.  Deducting 
whatever  sums  might  be  consumed  by  the  satraps  for  their 
personal  expenses,  or  for  those  of  the  government  of  their  pro* 
vinoe,  in  the  time  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  there  flowed 
yearly  into  the  royal  treasury  7^00  Babylonian  talents  of 
silver  •%  each  of  which,  according  to  Herodotus'*,  is  equal  to  70 
Euboic  minas,  altogether  8866f  Euboic  talents.  In  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  however,  the  whole  amount  is  reckoned  at  9540, 
and  only  one  M.S.  gives  8800,  an  error  which  it  is  now  im« 
possible  to  rectify.  Besides  this,  the  Indians  paid  an  annual 
tribute  of  360  Euboic  talents  of  fine  gold,  which,  reckoning 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  13  to  1,  amounts  to  4680  talents  of 
silver;  so  that,  according  to  the  text  of  the  historian,  the 
revenue  of  the  king  of  Persia  amounted  to  14,560,  or  (if  we 
only  reckon  what  is  stated  in  Herodotus  according  to  the  pre- 
sent reading)  to  13,546  Euboic  talents.  From  the  productive 
mines  of  India,  and  from  its  rivers,  of  which  the  sand  contained 
particles  of  gold  (among  which  in  particular  the  Ganges  may  be 
mentioned),  arose  the  fable  of  the  ants  which  dug  up  gold"» 


"  Herod,   vii,  28,  and    the  Com- 
mentators. 
»  xxxiii.  16. 
*  Herod,  iii  95. 


«»  Herod,  iii  89. 

*«  Herod,  iii.  102  sqq.  Plin.  Kat. 
Hist.  xxxiiL  21,  and  Strabo,  in  the 
IMh  book  in  several  places. 
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From  diese  annual  receipts  the  treasure  of  the  king  was  accu- 
mulated^ and  an  immense  mass  of  the  precious  metals  was  thus 
kept  out  of  circulation :  it  was  obviously  their  principle  to  coin 
only  just  so  much  gold  and  silver  as  was  necessary  for  com- 
merce and  the  expenses  of  the  state '*•  Even  in  Ghreece  large 
sums  remained  out  of  circulation^  accumulated  in  the  treasuries. 
9700  talents  of  coined  silver  were  kept  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens^  besides  the  gold  and  silver  vessels.  The  Delphian 
Apollo  had  an  immense  collection  of  the  most  precious  treasures. 
Gyges  sent  many  gold  and  silver  offerings  to  Delphi ;  among 
these  were  six  golden  bowls^  30  talents  in  weight,  which  were 
deposited  there  in  the  Corinthian  treasury*^  Passing  over 
the  numberless  gifts  of  others^  I  shall  only  make  mention  of 
the  pious  munificence  of  Crcesus*^;  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
sents which  he  made  to  other  temples^  he  offered  up  a  large 
quantity  of  silver  at  Delphi^  a  bowl  of  this  metal  containing 
6000  amphone,  four  silver  casks,  a  gold  and  a  silver  cauldron^ 
round  silver  patene,  a  golden  statue,  three  cubits  high,  117  half 
ingots  of  gold,  weighing  altogether,  according  to  Herodotus, 
232i  talents,  of  which  4^  talents  were  of  pure  gold,  and  the 
rest  alloyed  (Diodorus  reckons  inaccurately  120,  each  at  two 
talents);  a  golden  lion,  weighing  10  talents,  from  which,  at  the 
burning  of  the  temple  during  tiie  reign  of  Pisistratus,  3^  talents 
of  pure  gold  were  melted  away;  a  golden  bowl,  8  talents  and 
42  minas  in  weight;  and  also,  according  to  Diodorus,  360 
golden  cups,  each  of  2  minas;  besides  many  other  valuable 
gifts.  The  cups,  the  lion,  and  the  female  statue,  three  ells 
in  height,  Diodorus  reckons  at  30  talents,  so  that  8  talents 
remun  for  the  weight  of  the  latter.  If  the  several  items  are 
added  together,  the  sacred  offerings  of  Croesus,  without  counting 
many  other  precious  ornaments,  amounted  in  gold  alone  to  more 
than  271  talents,  exclusive  of  the  gifts  of  which  the  weight  is 
not  mentioned.  If  we  add  the  rest  of  the  gold,  the  account  of 
Piodorusj  that  subsequentiy  gold  coins  were  struck  from  it 


*B  Strab.  XV.  p.  M6. 

**  Herod,  i.  14. 

^  Herod,  i.  60  sqq.    Diod.  x?i.  56. 


To  examine  what  Wesselingflays  upon 
the  Utter  paasage  would  lead  me  too 
far. 
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equal  in  yalae  to  4000  talents  of  silrer,  does  not  appear  exagge- 
lated.    These  accumulated  masses  of  the  precious  metals  were 
howerer  gradually  dispersed,  and   chiefly  by  the  effects   of 
war.    When  the  king  of  Persia  took  with  him  into  the  field 
money  and  valuables  sufficient  to  load  1200  camels  *%  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  army  enriched  the  Greeks  in  a  corresponding 
proportion ;  and  history  has  recorded  many  instances  of  per- 
sons who  in  this  manner  laid  the  foundation  of  their  prosperity. 
Tie  great  king  and  his  satraps  were  soon  compelled  to  pay 
laige  sums  of  gold  to  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  to  deal  out 
subsidies,  presents,  and  bribes.    Sparta  alone  received  more 
than  5000  talents  from  the  Persians,  for  the  purposes  of  war*'. 
All  the  treasures  that  Athens  had  collected  were  dispersed  into 
many  hands  by  the  numerous  buildings  undertaken  by  Peri- 
cles, together  with  the  expenses  of  which  he  was  author,  for 
works  of  statuary,  for  theatrical  spectacles,  and  military  expe- 
ditions.   The  sacrilegious  Phocians  coined  10,000  talents  in 
gold  and  silver  from  the  treasures  of  Delphi,  which  were  all 
dissipated  by  the  war** ;  and,  lastly,  Philip  of  Macedon  carried 
on  his  campaigns  as  much  by  the  power  of  gold  as  of  arms. 
Thus    an   immense  quantity  of   gold   came  into    circulation 
between  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  and  the  age  of  Demosthe- 
nes; and  the  precious  metals  must  necessarily  have  fallen  in 
yalue,  as  they  did  subsequently,  when  C!onstantine  the  Grei^ 
caused  money  to  be  coined  from  the  treasures  of  the  heathen 
temples**.     How  great  however  must  have  been  the  mass  of 
the  precious  metals  which  was  carried  into  the  West  by  Alex- 
ander's conquest  of  Asia  I  admitting  that  the  accounts  of  his 
historians  are  exaggerated,  the  chief  point  still  remains  tmques- 
tionable.    Besides  what  was  found  in  the  camp  and  in  Babylon, 
the  treasures  of  Susa  and  Persis  are  reckoned  at  40,000,  or 
according  to  others,  at  50,000  talents**.     The  treasure  of  Pasar- 
gads  is  stated  at  6000,  of  Persepolis  at  120,000  talents;  and 


*  Demofltli.  de  Sjmmorj  p.  185. 
"  Isocr.  crvfifutX'  32. 

*  Diod.  ut  sup.  Athen.  yi.  p.  231,  D. 

*  Monitio  ad  Theodos.  Aug.  de  in- 
hibenda  laigitate^  Thes.  Ant.   Bom. 


vol.  xi.  p.  1416^  according  to  Taylor's 
explanation  ad  Mann.  Bandwic.  p.  38. 
'®  Strab.  XT.  p.  602.  Arrian,  iii. 
3.  Justin,  xi.  14.  Curt.  v.  8.  Plu- 
tarch. Alex.  3S. 
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upon  the  whole^  according  to  the  account  preserved  in  Strabo^ 
180^000  talents  are  said  to  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  to 
Ecbatana" :  8000^  which  Darius  had  with  him^  were  taken  by 
his  murderers.  The  generosity  and  profusion  of  Alexander  are 
in  accordance  with  such  enormous  sums.  The  daily  meals  of 
this  sovereign  cost  100  minas :  he  gave  great  rewards  to  his 
soldiers^  and  paid  their  debts^  amounting  to  9870  talents ;  he 
offered  100  talents  to  Phocion^  and  presented  2000  to  the  Thes- 
salians ;  the  funeral  of  Hepheestion  is  said  to  have  cost  12^000 
talents^  and  Aristotle's  researches  into  natural  history  800''« 
He  levied  in  Asia  an  annual  revenue  of  30^000  talents^  and 
only  left  behind  him  a  treasure  of  50,000".  The  riches  of  his 
satraps  were  also  excessive ;  Harpalus  is  said  to  have  amassed 
5000  talents,  although  at  Athens  he  only  owned  to  the  pos- 
session of  950^^.  Alexander's  successors  not  only  accumulated 
enormous  sums,  but  by  means  of  their  wars  set  them  again  in 
circulation.  The  plates  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  palace  at 
Ecbatana  were  mostly  taken  aw^ay  in  the  time  of  Alexander : 
Antigonus  and  Seleucus  Nicator  completed  the  robbery ;  not- 
withstanding which,  Antiochus  the  Great  was  able  to  coin 
nearly  4000  talents  from  the  few  ingots  of  gold  which  remained, 
those  of  silver  being  more  numerous,  together  with  the  gold 
obtained  from  the  chasing  of  the  columns  of  a  temple"^.  The 
immense  taxes  which  were  raised  in  the  Macedonian  kingdoms, 
and  the  unbounded  extravagance  and  liberality  of  the  kings,  are 
a  proof  that  there  must  have  been  an  immense  mass  of  money 
in  circulation  at  that  time.  The  presents  made  by  the  kings  of 
this  time  to  the  Rhodians,  when  about  the  140th  Olympiad 
(220  B.C.)  their  town  and  island  were  laid  waste  by  an  earth- 
quake, are  almost  without  example'*.  One  festival  of  the 
Ptolemies  did  not  cost  less  than  2239  talents,  50  minas''.    The 


'^  Sirab.  ut  Bup.  and  others. 

•■  Concerning  the  debts  of  the  sol- 
diers and  of  Pliocion,  see  Pint.  Alex. 
70,  Phoc.  18  ;  the  other  statements  are 
collected  by  Rambach  on  Potter,  vol. 
iii.  p.  186,  187. 

'*  Justin,  xiii.  1,  and  the  commen- 


tators. 

'^  Died.  xvii.  108.  lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators,  p.  264,  in  the  TUbingen 
Plutarch. 

"  Polyb.  X.  27. 

>•  Polyb.  V.  88,  89. 

27  Athen,  v.  p.  203,  B. 
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expense  which  they  incorred  for  their  naval  force  and  other 
public  objects  was  extraordinary.  Appian"  states  upon  the 
authority  of  official  documents^  that  the  treasury  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus^  the  second  king  after  Alexander^  amounted  to 
740^000  talents,  either  Egyptian  talents  of  80  Roman  poimds^ 
or  the  small  Ptolemaic**.  If  we  take  the  former,  which  were 
about  equal  to  the  Attic,  it  gives,  in  the  money  of  the  present 
day,  the  enormous  sum  of  180,3  75,000/. ;  if  they  were  the  small 
talents  it  amounts  at  least  to  a  fourth  part  of  this  number. 
An  aecoimt  of  this  kind  appears  fabulous ;  but  I  venture  not  to 
call  its  credibility  into  question.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  a 
great  part  of  this  treasure  was  wrought  silver  and  gold^^;  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Ptolemies  were  excessive,  as  the  countries 
where  their  dominion  extended  were  completely  drained ;  the 
taxes  and  tributes  were  collected  by  the  rapacious  farmers  of 
the  revenue,  with  the  assistance  of  an  armed  force,  consisting 
rather  of  organized  bands  of  robbers  than  of  regular  soldiers* 
The  revenues  of  Ceelesyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judea,  together  with 
Samaria,  v^ere  alone  let  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  for  8000  talents ; 
on  one  occasion  a  Jew  purchased  them  at  twice  this  amount, 
and  moreover  agreed  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  confiscated  goods  of  offenders  against  the  state, 
which  usually  accrued  to  the  farmer  of  the  public  revenue^** 
In  short,  the  precious  metals  in  the  times  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdoms  were  spread  in  great  abundance  over  the  easten^ 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  if  there  had  not  been  so 
much  that  was  either  wrought,  or  boarded  up  in  treasuries, 
their  value  must  have  fallen  far  lower  in  comparison  with  other 
commodities,  l^an  was  actually  the  case. 

The  universal  dominion  of  the  Romans  afterwards  trans- 
ported a  part  of  the  riches  of  the  East  to  Italy,  while  Greece 
became  impoverished :  thither  also  flowed  the  silver  and  the 
gold  of  Western  Europe.  The  golden  stream-works  and  gold 
mines  of  Italy  were  neglected  on  accoimt  of  those  of  Gaul  and 


*'  Hkt*  Bom.  pnMBm.  10. 
**  Upon  this  point  see  the  commen- 
tators of  PoUux,  ix.  86. 


^  Cf.  e.  g.  CoUizen.  ap.  A  then.  v. 
p.  196--203. 

41  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  jiu,  4,  §  4. 
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Spain.  The  Po^  and  all  the  Alpine  torrents^  carried  down  gold : 
there  were  extensive  gold  mines  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi^ 
an  Alpine  nation.  Not  far  from  Aquileia,  gold,  nearly  in  a 
State  of  purity,  was  found  at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  of  the  size 
of  a  bean  or  a  lupine,  of  which  only  the  eighth  part  went  to 
dross,  together  with  other  impurer  metal,  which  was  how- 
ever found  only  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet;  as  Strabo  and 
Polybius  relate.  The  neighbouring  countries  were  also  pos- 
sessed of  gold-washings.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  50  lbs.  of  gold 
were  for  a  considerable  period  extracted  daily  from  the  mines 
of  Dalmatia.  Gaul  abounded  in  gold  ores,  of  which  some  con- 
tained only  a  thirtieth  part  of  silver:  it  had-  also  silver  mines. 
The  mountains  and  rivers  of  Spain,  as,  for  example,  the  Tajo, 
contained  much  precious  metal,  and  had  been  worked  by  the 
Carthaginians  before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Private  individuals  gained  in  plentiful  times  an  Euboic  talent 
of  silver  within  three  days;  and  the  silver  furnaces  of  New 
Carthage,  which,  together  with  the  mines,  kept  40,000  men  in 
employment,  produced  to  the  Roman  people  25,000  denarii 
per  diem,  or,  as  Polybius  expresses  himself,  25,000  drachmas. 
Oallcecia,  Lusitania,  and  especially  Asturia,  produced  in  many 
years  20,000  lbs.  of  gold**.  The  value  of  the  precious  metals 
did  not,  however,  fall  in  proportion  to  their  increase,  as  large 
quantities,  wrought  for  works  of  art,  were  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion. 

Chapter  IV. 

Of  the  Silver  Money,  and  the  Silver  Talent  in  particular. 

Coined   metal,  or  money,  is,  as  well  as  uncoined  metal,  a 
eommodity;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  ancient  days  of 


**  Everything  tbat  ia  here  said  may 
be  found  in  titrabo,  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  booki^  in  Pliny  in  the 
thirty-third,  and  in  Diodorua  in  the 
fifth,  particularly  in  chap.  27  and  80. 
Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  more  pre- 
cise information  with  regard  to  the 
situations  of  the   mines   in  ancient 


times,  will  find  a  satisfactory  account 
in  Reitemeier's  treatise  iiber  den 
Bergbau  der  Alten.  I  have  only  here 
incidentally  mentioned  the  subject 
Concerning  the  Spanish  mines,  Bethe, 
de  HispaniiB  antiqusa  re  metallica,  ad 
locum  Strabonisy  lib.  ilL,  is  worth  re- 
ferring to. 
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Greece,  as  well  as  m  modem  times^  it  would  be  an  object  of 
trade  with  the  money-changers*  If  we  exclude  the  arbitrary 
value  which  individual  states  are  able  to  give  to  a  particular 
kind  of  coin  for  the  use  of  their  own  citizens^  the  current  value 
of  money  is  determined  by  the  fineness  of  the  standard :  and 
upon  this  pointy  in  reference  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  Athens  in 
particular,  I  will  only  say  as  much  as  appears  necessary  to  make 
what  follows  intelligible  to  the  reader. 

In  Attica,  and  in  almost  all  the  Grecian  states,  and  even  out 
of  Greece,  the  talent  contained  60  minas,  the  mina  100  drachmas, 
the  drachma  6  oboli.  At  Athens  the  obolus  was  divided  into 
8  chalci,  and  the  chalci^  into  7  lepta.  As  far  as  the  half 
obolus  downwards,  the  Athenian  money  was  generally  coined  in 
silver:  the  dichalcon,  or  quarter  obolus,  either  in  silver  or 
copper;  the  chalcus,  and  the  smaller  coins,  only  in  copper. 
Upon  a  single  occasion,  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic, 
copper  was  coined  instead  of  silver,  probably  oboli,  but  they 
did  not  long  remain  in  circulation^*.  When  in  later  writers, 
in  Lucian^^  for  instance,  we  read  of  copper  oboli,  they  should 
not  on  any  account  be  considered  as  ancient  Athenian  money. 
Among  the  larger  silver  coins,  the  tetradrachms  are  the  most 
common^  called  also  staters^\  The  value  of  the  Attic  silver 
talent  has  been  differently  determined  by  different  writers,  as 
diey  set  out  upon  the  weight  and  fineness  of  different  tetra^ 
drachms :  for  all  agree  that  the  early  coins  are  better  than  the 
more  recent.  According  to  the  inquiries  of  Barthelemy^, 
which  seem  preferable  to  those  of  Eckhel^',  the  ancient  tetra- 
drachms^ coined  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens,  weigh  328 
Paris  grains  (nearly  269  Troy  grains,  i.  e.  about  67i  to  a 
drachma),  if  we  add  four  grains,  which  they  might  have  lost  by 
wear  in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries.    The  silver  is  nearly 


^  See  chap.  6,  near  tlie  end. 

*«  Vol.  i.  p.  504,  ed.  Reiz. 

**  According  to  Heron  of  Alex- 
andria, who  has  been  already  quoted 
bj  others.  The  same  is  evident  from 
Hesych.  in  t.  yXav(,  c£  in  ▼.  yXavjccr 
AavputriKai,     Phot,  in  t.  ararfipf  and 


Lex.  Seg.  p.  253,  in  v.  iiriTpiraiSy 
comp.  Harpocrat.  in  the  same  -word, 
and  lastly  Lex.  Seg.  p.  307j  in  ▼. 
T€Tpddpax}''Oy» 

^  Anachars.  tom.  vii.  table  xiv. 

*^  D.  N.  vol.  i.  p.  xlv.  sqq. 
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pure,  for  Athens  did  not,  like  other  states,  alloy  it  with  lead  or 
copper,  on  which  account  this  money  was  particularly  valued, 
and  everywhere  exchanged  with  profit*'.  It  appears  however 
probable,  that  the  average  was  not  so  high  as  represented  by 
Barthelemy ;  and  that  it  is  safer  to  take  the  Attic  drachma  at 
nearly  65^  Troy  grains :  which,  as  the  shilling  contains  about 
80f  grains  of  pure  silver,  is  nearly  equal  to  9frf.  of  English 
coinage ;  whence  the  mina  amounts  to  4/.  Is.  Sd.y  and  the  talent 
to  243/.  15«.*  It  may  be  moreover  observed,  that  as  the 
Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the  Greeks  generally  reckoned 
in  drachmas;  and  where  a  sum  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic 
writers,  without  any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachmas  are 
always  meant**. 

Before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  weight  of  the  Attic  money 
was  greater  than  in  the  standard  that  was  afterwards  used.  The 
weights  commonly  employed  in  trade  were  also  in  later  times 
heavier  than  those  by  which  the  money  was  measured.  Com- 
paring these  facts  together,  it  may  be  assumed  with  the  greatest 
probability,  that  Solon  intended  100  drachmas  to  be  coined  out 
of  7^>  but  that  the  new  money  proved  in  fact  rather  too  much 
debased,  so  that  100  new  drachmas  were  only  equal  to  72^  of 
the  old  coinage;  the  old  weights  being  however  retained  for  every- 
thing except  money''*.  In  comparison  with  the  heavy  drachma 
of  iEgina  {Bpaxf^h  ^aX^^)>  the  Attic  is  called  the  light  drachma 
{Bpax/iV  ^^^Ti/) ;  the  former  was  equal  to  ten  Attic  oboli;  so 
that  the  iEginetan  talent  weighed  rather  more  than  10,000 
Attic  drachmas'^  The  Corinthian  talent  was  equal  to  the 
latter  in  value'';  the  Corinthians  however  had  staters  or  deca- 


*"  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  3;  cf.  Aria-  ;  See    Taylor  ad  Marxn.  Sandwic.  p. 
toph.    BaxL   730->736.     Polyb.  xxii.  j  29, 30. 

15, 26.  ~  See  Note  (A)  at  the  end  of  the 

In  adapting  this  computation  to    book. 


English  money,  the  translator  has  fol- 
lowed the  weight  and  value  assigned 
to  the  Attic  drachma  by  Mr.  Hussey, 
Essay  on  the  Ancient  Weights  and 
Money,  p.  48, — ^TaANSL. 

*^  Thus  Huucdiruu,  x^^^*^f  dMr^iXioi, 
&c,  in   the   Orators  and  elsewhere. 


^^  Pollux,  ix.  76,  86,  and  the  com- 
mentators. Hesych.  in  v.  Xcirr^r  and 
iraxct?  ipaxfiS- 

"  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  i.  8,  whether  the 
words  fj  rdkavTOP  are  genuine  or^inter^ 
polated :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  a 
learned  interpretation. 
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litras  of  10  iEginetan  oboli  in  weight^;  3600  of  which  were 
consequently  equal  to  the  Corinthian  talent.  The  computation 
by  litras  was  transmitted  from  Corinth  to  Syracuse :  tlierefore 
the  Sicilian  litra,  which  was  struck  in  silver,  was  equal  to  an 
iEginetan  obolus,  according  to  the  statement  of  Aristotle'^. 
Probably  the  Sicilian  nummus  was  the  same  as  the  litra.  The 
accounts  of  Aristotle",  who  only  estimates  the  nummus  at  li 
Attic  oboli,  and  of  Festus,  who,  according  to  the  same  pro- 
portion^ reckons  12  nummi  to  3  denarii  (whereas  the  litra 
was  equal  to  If  Attic  oboli),  are  perhaps  inaccurate,  although 
they  may  come  near  the  real  value  of  the  coin,  if,  as  is  probable, 
the  Syracusan  nummi  or  litras,  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
iGginetan  oboli,  were  struck  from  less  fine  silver  than  the 
Attic  drachmas.  Twenty-four  nummi  of  this  kind,  com-> 
posed^  according  to  Aristotle,  the  old,  12  the  new  Syracusan  or 
Sicilian  talent,  which  last  Festus  makes  equal  to  3  denarii^. 
According  to  our  supposition  therefore,  the  former  was  equal 
to  4,  and  the  latter  to  2  ^ginetan  drachmas,  both  doubtless, 
like  the  decalitron,  being  coined  in  silver.  Why  so  small  a  sum 
was  called  a  talent,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide ;  remarking 
only,  that  by  a  similar  idiom  a  few  golden  drachmas  were  called 
a  talent*'. 

The  ancient  writers  frequently  reckon  in  Eaboic  talents, 
which  appear  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  Italian  colonies  of 
Magna  Gnecia,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  spreading  of  the 
Chalcideans,  and  which  for  that  reason  frequently  occur  in  the 
treaties  of  the  Romans  with  other  nations,  as  well  as  in 
Herodotus,  who,  as  is  well  known,  composed  or  altered  many 
parts  of  his  History  after  his  migration  to  Thurii. 

In  addition  to  these  values,  it  would  be  desirable,  for  the 


»  PoUoxiv.  176;  ix.  81. 

»*  PoUbx  !▼.  174,  176;  ix.  80,  81 ; 
cf.  Sabnas.  de  Modo  Usur.  tL  p^  242. 

••  Ap.  Polloa  ix.  87. 

••  PoUiix,  ix.  87.  Suidas,  in  v. 
raXayror/ where,  according  to  the  cor- 
rect observation  of  Scaliger,  vovfifKov 
should  be  read  instead  of  /iy»v,  as  well 
as  in  the  iatricatejusaage  of  the  Scho- 


liast to  Gregor.  Naz.,  which  Junger* 
niann  quotes  in  the  place  of  Pollux. 
A  small  talent  of  this  kind,  probably 
only  of  12  nummi,  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  account  of  the  Gymnasia  of  the 
Tanromenitani  in  d'Oiville's  8iculis, 
and  in  Castello  the  Prince  of  Torre- 
muzza. 

*'  See  cliop.  V. 
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sake  of  many  statements  of  which  we  must  avail  ourselves^  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  Egyptian  and  Alexandrian  talents ; 
but  we  here  meet  with  obscure  and  contradictory  statements. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  removed  if  we  distinguish  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Alexandrian  talents*  According  to  Varro*%  the 
Egyptian  talent  was  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds^  and  therefore 
must  have  been  absolutely  or  neariy  identical  with  the  Attic^ 
as  the  Attic  mina  was  to  the  Roman  pound  nearly  as  four  to 
three".  This  must  have  been  totally  different  firom  the  talent 
mentioned  by  Pollux'%  which  is  said  to  be  equal  to  1500  Attic 
drachmas,  but  otherwise,  like  all  talents,  was  divided  similarly 
to  the  Attic.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  statement  of  Hero^ 
who  only  assigns  a  fourth  part  of  the  value  of  the  Attic  talent 
to  the  Ptolemaic,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 


«•  Ap.  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  xxxiii.  15. 

**  The  Roman  senate  reckoned  the 
Attic  talent,  or  00  minas,  aa  equal  to 
80  Roman  pounds.  Liv;  xxxviii.  38, 
Polyb.  xxii.  26.  According  to  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  in  Eckhel, 
D.  K.  vol.  y.  part  iL  p.  6,  there  were 
84  denarii  to  the  Roman  pound,  and 
not  till  the  time  of  Nero,  96,  (see 
Eisenschmid  de  Pond,  et  Mens.,  p. 
33,)  but  the  old  deuurioB  of  Augustus 
was  to  the  Attic  drachma  as  8  to  9; 
consequently  74 1,  or,  in  roimd  num- 
bers, 76  drachmas  were  equal  to  a 
Roman  pound.  We  sometimes  read 
in  ancient  writers,  that  a  Roman 
pound  was  equal  in  weight  to  84 
drachmas,  which  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  inexactitude  of 
ahnost  all  ancient  authors,  who  used 
drachmas  and  denarii,  on  account  of 
their  small  difference  (9  and  8)  as  con- 
vertible terms.  According  to  Rom^ 
de  risle's  accurate  researches,  founded 
upon  the  weighing  of  golden  denarii, 
the  Roman  pound  weighed  6048  Paris 
grains;  henoe  the  Attic  mina  must 
have  weighed  8064,  whereas,  if  the  te- 
tradrachm  is  taken  at  328  Paris  grains, 
the  mina  contained  8200.    It  must 


however  be  remembered,  that  it  was 
assumed  that  the  tetradrachm  had  lost 
four  grains  by  time,  which  Rom^  de 
risle,  in  computing  the  weight  of  the 
denarius,  probably  did  not  take  into 
account;  and  then  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  difference  nearly  vanishes^ 
and  Rom^  de  T  Isle's  enquiries  con- 
cerning the  Roman  pound  agree  tole- 
rably well  with  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  to  the  Attic  mina  as  three  to 
four.  It  is  besides  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Ideler's  accurate  determination 
of  the  Roman  foot  tallies  remarkably 
with  Rom^  de  Tlsle^s  determina* 
tion  of  the  pound.  See  Memoirs  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1812  and  1818.  Thus  perhaps  the 
supposition  that  the  tetradiachms  had 
lost  four  grains  of  their  weight  might 
be  modified  (see  p.  15.),  and  on  the 
other  hand,  some  grains  might  be 
added  to  the  Roman  pound  over  6048. 
The  supposition  of  some  writers^  that 
the  Romans  had  two  d^forent  pounds, 
is  entirely  unfounded,  at  least  as  ftr 
as  money  is  concerned. 

^  ix.  96,  where  the  commentatoia 
should  be  consulted  upon  what  imme- 
diately follows. 
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Bmall  'EgyptiBXi  talent:  the  very  same  authority^  however^ 
reckons  the  Ptolemaic  mina  as  the  fifth  part  of  the  iEginetan ; 
whidi  again  does  not  agree;  not  to  mention,  that,  in  the  con^ 
fosion  of  language  which  prevailed  at  Alexandria  in  later  times, 
the  name  of  drachma  was  given  to  coins  of  the  value  of  an 
Athenian  obolus.  According  to  Pestus'*,  whose  teirt  is  so  cor- 
rapt  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  authority,  the 
Alexandrian  talent  was  equal  to  12,000  denarii.  The  safest 
way,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  consider  the  Alexandrian  talent  as 
something  less  than  the  Attic,  although  there  were  at  Alex* 
andria  many  other  talents  of  less  amount,  which  were  used  at 
certain  times  and  for  certain  purposes.  For,  according  to  the 
anertiim  of  Appian,  the  Euboio  talent  was  equal  to  7000 
Alexandrian  drachmas**;  but  the  Euboic  talent,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  discover,  was  only  somewhat  greater  than  the  Attic; 
consequently  the  Alexandrian  talent  appears  to  have  been  to 
the  Attic,  nearly  as  six  to  seven* 

As  to  the  Euboic  talent,  Herodotus*',  if  the  present 
reading  is  correct,  reckons  that  the  Babylonian  talent  con- 
tained 70  Euboic  minas,  Pollux,  7000  Attic  drachmas*^ 
Here  then  the  Attic  and  Euboic  talents  are  considered  as 
equaL  According  to  iElian**^,  on  the  contrary,  the  Baby- 
lonian talent  contained  7^  Attic  minas,  ^  statement  which 
is  evidently  of  more  weight  than  the  uncertain  account  of 
Pollux;  and  it  thence  follows  that  the  Euboic  talent  was  some- 
what greater  than  tiie  Attic.  At  the  same  time  this  statement  • 
may  not  be  mathematically  accurate ;  for  according  to  it  the 
Attic  talent  is  to  the  Euboic  as  72ii  to  75  (70  to  72),  agree- 
ably to  Herodotus'  computation  of  the  Babylonian  talent  in 
Euboic  minas.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Solon,  when  he 
wished  so  to  change  the  Attic  money  that  100  drachmas  should 
be  coined  from  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  had  formerly  been 
made  into  7^9  intended  to  make  the  Attic  silver  talent  equal  to 
the  Euboic,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  for  a  long  time  in 


**  Itt  V.  talentun,  vhich  paasage 
liowefTer  appean  very  vnoertain. 
'*  Appian.  Bom.  Hist  y.  2. 


"  iiL  89. 

«  PoUux  ix.  86. 

•*  Hiat.  Var.  i.  22.  ^  , 
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general  circulation.  According  to  this  supposition^  the  Euboic 
talent  would^  before  the  time  of  Solon^  have  been  to  the  Attic 
talent  in  the  ratio  of  75  to  100.  Since^  however,  the  money  of 
Solon  proved  actually  to  be  to  the  ancient  Attic  money  in  the 
ratio  of  7^ii  to  100,  strictly  speaking,  the  new  Attic  silver 
talent  must  have  been  to  the  Euboic  as  7^H  to  75,  that  is, 
as  70  to  72^:  but  as,  upon  an  average,  the  new  Attic  was 
reckoned  to  the  old  Attic  talent  as  73  to  100**,  in  the  same 
manner  it  might  be  assumed,  that  the  proportion  of  the  new 
Attic  to  the  Euboic  was,  in  round  numbers,  as  73  to  7^^ 
which  nearly  coincides  with  the  ratio  obtained  from  Herodotus 
and  iElian,  of  72t^  to  75,  or  70  to  7^*  This  method  of  viewing 
the  subject  agrees  so  well  in  all  its  particulars,  that  it  relieves  me 
from  the  trouble  of  entering  into  a  more  minute  investigation 
of  the  confused  and  corrupt  passage  of  Festus  upon  the  Euboic 
talent*^  On  the  other  hand,  the  similarity  of  the  Attic  and 
Euboic  talents  seems  to  be  additionally  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus,  the  calculations  were  at  first  made  in  Euboic,  and 
afterwards  in  Attic  talents  of  80  Roman  pounds*':  for  it  is 
probable,  that  nearly  the  same  standard  of  money  was  retuned, 
as  the  whole  amount  might  have  been  diminished,  and  was  in 
fact  diminished,  by  demanding  a  less  number  of  talents  tlian 
before. 


*     ^  See  note  (A)  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

'^  Euboicum  talenium  nummo  Grmoo 
teptem  millium  ei  guingeniorum  euiopho- 
rorum  est,  ftatiro  guatiuor  millia  denari- 
onim.  Both  statements  are  absurd. 
As  to  the  cistophon,  they  weigh  on  an 
average  240  Paris  grains,  consequently 
they  were  lese  than  the  JEginetan 
double-drachmas,  and  greater  than  tlie 
Corinthian  stater.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  me  probable,  that  the  cisto- 
pliori  were  regulated  according  to  one 
of  these  two  coins,  a  point  which  can- 
not, however,  be  explicitly  investigated 
in  this  place.  The  weight  of  the  cisto- 
phori  stated  above  is  not  then  perhaps 


sufficiently  accurate.  I  may  remark 
here  incidentally,  that  the  account  of 
the  Etymologist  in  v.  Evfioucov  pofutrfta, 
which  states  it  to  have  been  named 
from  a  place  in  Aigoe,  where  Pheidon 
first  coined  gold,  is  fabulous,  for  the 
Euboic  standard  was  too  widely  spread 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  thence  $ 
and  if  Pheidon  had  been  the  author  of 
it,  the  ^ginetan  standard  could  not 
have  been  different  from  it  Tliat 
Phttdon  coined  gold  at  all  is  also  un- 
questionably a  fable. 

••  Compare  Polyb.  xxi.  14.  liv. 
xxxviL  46,  with  Polyb.  xxil  28.  Liv. 
xxxviii,  38. 
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Chapter   V, 

Of  the  Gold  Coins,  and  the  Gold  Talent. 

The  value  of  gold  is  more  variable  than  that  of  silver,  which 
therefore  may  be  considered  as  a  standard  of  price  for  gold  as 
weU  as  for  other  commodities'*.  In  European  Greece  there 
were  many  gold  coins  in  circulation,  some  of  which  belonged 
to  foreign  states.  Of  these  I  will  now  mention  the  most 
important. 

Gk>ld,  and  probably  silver,  was  first  coined  in  Lydia'*; 
in  wbich  country  Croesus  caused  the  stater  called  by  his  name 
to  be  coitied,  at  a  time  when  Greece  was  extremely  poor 
in  gold.  If  Pylocrates  of  Samos  really  deceived  the  Spar- 
tans with  false  gold  coins  about  the  60th  Olympiad,  (which 
Herodotus^',  indeed,  considered  an  idle  tale,)  the  Greeks  at  that 
time  could  have  seen  but  little  gold ;  for  even  the  Lacedemo- 
nians would  not  have  been  deceived  by  so  clumsy  a  fraud. 

Soon  after  that  period,  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  coined 
darics  of  the  finest  gold'%  which  passed  over  into  the  circu- 
lation of  Greece.  Their  weight,  which  Philip  of  Macedon, 
Alexander,  and  Lysimachus  retained,  was  equal  to  2  Attic 
drachmas,  both  according  to  the  testimonies  of  writers  who  make 
tfaem  the  same  as  the  Attic  golden  stater,  and  the  ascertained 
weight  of  coins  now  extant^' ;  whence  their  value  is  fixed  by 
the  grammarians  at  20  silver  drachmas,  and  5  are  reckoned 
to  a  mina,  and  300  to  a  talent^%  according  to  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  as  10  to  1. 

That  the  Athenian  golden  stater  also  weighed  2  drachmas, 
and    was  estimated  at    20    silver   drachmas,    is    proved  by 


**  It  18  upon  this  notion  that  Xeno- 
phcm's  encomium  upon  silver  (de  Vec- 
tig.  4)  10  evidently  fonnded. 

«*  Herod.  L  94. 

'^  Herod.  iii.56L 

'*  Herod,  iv.  16C  It  may  however 
be  observed,  that  thero  wero  also  silver 
darics.    Plutarch.  Cim.  10. 

^  Harpocr.  in  v.  ^ptucbs,  and 
thence  Suidas,  8choL  Aristopk  Eccle- 


iaz.  098,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  237*  Comp. 
Barth^emy  Mdm.  de  TAcad^mie  des 
Inscript  vol.  xlvii.  p.  201,  202.  Eck- 
hel.  D.  N.  vol.  i.  p.  xU. 

^*  Harpocr.  Schol.  Aristoph.  and 
Lex.  Seg.  ut  sup.  Xenoph.  Anab.  i. 
8, 14.  Harpocration  also  states  in  this 
passage,  that  the  Attic  chrysus  was 
equal  to  20  drachmas. 
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good  authorities^':  according  to  this  value^  5000  staters  are, 
in  the  calculation  of  Conon^s  property  in  Lysias,  computed 
at  about  100^000  drachmas^'.  But  as  no  undoubted  Attic 
stater  has  been  preserved  to  our  days^',  Eckhel  has  ques- 
tioned the  fact  of  its  ever  having  been  coined^*;  not  only, 
however,  does  Pollux^  enumerate  the  golden  stater  among  coins 
upon  the  authority  of  Eupolis,  but  we  know  with  certainty  that 
gold  coins  were  issued  at  Athens,  and  more  especially  in  tiie 
Archonship  of  Antigenes,  one  year  before  the  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes, (Olymp.  93,  2,  b.  g.  407,)  that  money  was  coined  from 
the  golden  statues  of  Victory,  which  Aristophanes,  as  they  were 
much  debased  with  copper,  calls  wretched  pieces  of  copper*** 

The  most  common  golden  staters,  besides  those  of  Croesus, 
Attica,  and  Persia,  were  the  Phocaic  and  Cyzicenic,  which  have 
likewise  been  falsely  taken  for  imaginary  coins  by  writers  on 
ancient  money.  The  probable  reason  why  none  are  extant,  is, 
that  the  Macedonian  kings  supplanted  all  the  gold  coins  of 
the  cities  by  melting  them  down,  in  order  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  darics,  there  should  be  no  gold  coin  which 
did  not  bear  their  image*\      The  Phocaic  stater  occurs,  both 


7^  Polemarcli.  ap.  Hesych.  Poll.  iv. 
173. 

'*  Lysias  pro  Aristoph.  bonis,  p. 
S39,  ed.  Reiske.  The  property  of 
Conon  amounted,  according'^to  this 
passage,  to  about  40  talents ;  and  it 
consisted  of  6000  staters,  and  three 
other  snms  of  10,000  drachmas,  3 
talents,  and  17  talents.  If  the  600 
staters  are  reckoned  at  100,000  drach- 
mas, the  sum  is  equal  to  38|  talents, 
which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  ex- 
pression "  about  40  talents.'' 

^  See  Barth^emy  ut  sup.  p.  206. 

'•  D.  K.  Tol.  i.  p.  xli.  sqq.  vol  ii.  p. 
206,  207. 

y»  Pollux  ix.  68.  [The  following 
passage  of  Aristophanes  appears  deci- 
sive. It  is  from  the  Plutus  (v.  816), 
where  Carion  is  describing  the  sudden 
increase  of  wealth  caused  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  god  of  riches:  frrarrjfMrt 


d*  ol  $tpairovr€g  dpndCofuy  xpvo'Offf. 
Tbamsl.] 

^  Aristoph.  Ban.  731,  and  the  scho- 
liast upon  the  authority  of  PhilochoniB 
and  Buidas  in  y.  xa^Kiov.  Suidas  in  v. 
y\av(  iirrarai  and  SchoL  Aristoph. 
Eq.  1091,  state,  that  the  Attic  gold 
coins  had  the  device  of  the  owl.  This 
may  be  very  true ;  but  the  passages 
can  prove  nothing,  as  in  the  same 
writer,  as  well  as  in  Hesychius  in  v. 
AauptiOt  the  mines  of  Laurion  are 
taken  for  gold  mines,  and  consequently 
the  owb  of  Laurion  for  gold  coins, 
whereas  they  are  silver  coins.  See 
my  Dissertation  upon  the  Silver  Mines 
of  laurion,  at  the  end  of  voL  ii. 

'*  This  supposition  is  controverted 
by  Mr.  Hussey,  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Weights  and  Money,  p.  88,  note, 
Traksl. 
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in  inscriptioDs  and  in  writers^  as  coined  money'*;  nor  can  it 
be  supposed^  that  silver  pieces  are  meant,  as  the  idea  of  a  gold 
coin  is  inseparably  assodated  with  the  name  of  Phocaic  stater. 
Its  weight  is  unknown ;  it  passed  however  as  the  least  valuable 
gold  coin".  Also^  that  the  Cyzicenic  staters  were  coined 
numey^  is  proved  from  many  passages  of  ancient  writers.  In 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus,  100  Cyzi- 
oenic  staters  are  expressly  mentioned  as  coined  money*^* 
Lysias  reckons  among  his  ready  money  400  Cyzicenic  staters, 
with  100  daiics  and  3  talents  of  silver;  and,  according  to 
another  passage  in  the  same  orator,  30  Cyzicenic  staters  were 
actually  paid  down*'.  The  troops  in  the  Pontus,  according  to 
the  aoooant  ^ven  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  were  sometimes 
paid  in  Cyzicenic  staters,  and  at  otiier  times  in  darics ;  these 
itaters  are  also  mentioned  as  coins  in  several  inscriptions. 
Hesychiua,  Suidas,  and  Photius,  also  describe  the  impression 
of  the  Cyzicenic  stater,  which  upon  one  side  was  a  female 
figure  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  was  worshipped  at 
Sipyltts,  and  upon  the  reverse,  the  forepart  of  a  lion ;  and  can 
it  be  supposed,  that  by  this  any  other  Cyzicenic  stater  than 
the  common  gold  one  is  meant?  Lastly,  Demosthenes**  re* 
marks,  that  120  Cyzicenic  staters  passed  in  the  Bosporus  for 
S3G0  Attic  dradimas,  one  for  28 ;  probably  not  because  their 
weight  was  greater  than  2  drachmas,  but  because  the  value 
rf  gold  was  then  higher  in  that  country,  being  to  silver  in  the 


"  Irariip  ^^mxatifs  Demosth.  cont. 
Bceot  de  dote,  p.  1019, 15.  ^^Katriit 
nniejd.  Iv.  S2.  Two  Phooaic  staiera 
u  A  ncred  Offering  in  Ineeript  150 
(t.L  pL  231,  ed.  Boeckh.)  placed  to- 
getheridth  other  Phocaic  coins,  can 
no  more  be  unstamped  or  imaginaiy 
eoins,  than  the  ^ginetan  staters  in  the 
Mae  inscription,  the  felse  staters  in 
iMoipt  151  (ibid.),  and  the  tetni- 
daehm  in  Inscript.  139. 

**  Qesych.  in  v.  ^cMcotf ,  oalls  this 
r^  nucumw  xpyo-iouft  whether  atatera 
or  parts  of  staters  (perh^  ciKTvu 
*««u^ff,  as  in  Inscript  159  (ut  snp.) 


are  meant.)  Concerning  the  Phocaic 
stater  as  a  coin^  see  also  Pollux  ix.  93. 

^  P.  935,  13.  in  4Kar6v  <rrar$/>€r 
KvCuofvoi  ir€piy€votPTO,  Koi  rovro  t6 
XpWTiov  dcdaprucc^f  cti;,  &c.  Xpviriov 
and  apyvplov  in  the  ancient  writers 
always  mean  tmall^  that  is,  coined  or 
wrought,  gold  or  silver. 

^  C.  Bratosth.  p.  391,  a  Diogit.  p. 
894  sqq.  cf.  p.  903. 

••  C.  Phwm.  p.  914,  11,  6  d€  Kvft- 
taivhs  idwoTo  ^Kti  tUotri  mil  okt^ 
hpaxs»^s* ^rriMds  i  and  13,  rAy  ficy  yc^ 
iKorhv  Kal  cucofft  aranipmv  yiyyovroi 
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ratio  of  14  to  1.  Each  gold  stater  probably  weighed  about  2 
drachmas.  Lysimachus  and  others,  however,  coined  double 
and  quadruple  staters"^;  and  there  were  also  half  pieces  of  the 
same  coin  {7)filxpv(roiy\ 

Scaliger"  considers  the  Damaretion  to  have  been  a  half 
stater,  which  Damarete,  the  wife  of  Gelon  and  the  daughter 
■of  Theron,  according  to  Diodorus,  caused  to  be  coined  about 
.the  7^th  Olympiad  from  the  crown  of  a  hundred  talents^ 
that  the  Carthaginians  presented  to  her  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  or,  according  to  Pollux,  from  the  omamenta 
of  the  women,  which  they  had  surrendered  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians'^.  Other  writers 
have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  this  supposition;  but 
Scaliger's  remark  is  perfectly  accurate;  for  the  Damaretion  was 
equal  in  value  to  10  Attic  drachmas,  and  was  thus  only  half 
the  common  staten  The  Sicilians  called  this  gold  coin  Pente- 
contaUtron,  from  its  weight*^^  as  Diodorus  asserts.  Since  how- 
ever 50  Sicilian  litras  were  equal  to  13  drachmas  5^^^  oboli  of 
the  Attic  standard,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  in  gold  of  the 
Damaretion  cannot  be  meant  (which  could  only  be  a  drachma)^ 
but  the  weight  of  silver  which  in  Sicily  was  equal  in  value  to 
the  Damaretion.  The  Damaretion  being  equal  to  10  Attic 
drachmas  according  to  the  decuple  proportion  of  gold  to  silver, 
the  Sicilians,  among  whom  gold  was  probably  higher,  made  it 
equal  to  50  silver  litras,  at  the  ratio  of  13f  to  1.  Golden 
iEginetan  staters  likewise  occur",  but  nothing  is  known  of 
their  weight. 

The  meaning  of  the  terms  talent  and  mina,  when  applied 
to  gold,  has  been  frequently  a  subject  of  enquiry.  According 
to  Pollux",  the  gold  stater  was  equal  in  value  to  a  mina;  a 
statement  which  seems  wholly  inexplicable,  unless,  with  Ram- 


^  Eckhel  D.  N.  vol.  L  p.  60. 
n  FoUux  vi.  161 ;  iz.  59. 
""  De  re  nnmm.  p.  13, 17* 
'^  Diod.    zi.  26 ;    FoUuz  iz.  85 ; 
8choL  Find.  Olymp.  ii.  29. 
•*  'AirA  Tov  oraBfiov. 
'*  See  Boeckh,  oorp.   Inscript  ISO, 


§  43.  [Mr.  Hussey,  Essay  on  the 
Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  p.  96, 
has  shown  that  the  inscription  referred 
to,  if  properly  read,  contains  no  men- 
tion of  golden  staters  of  MgixuL-^ 
Tbaksl.] 
•Mz.67. 
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faach'^  we  understand  gold  coins  of  8  or  10  drachmas  in 
weight,  which  would  certainly  agree  with  the  value  of  a  silver 
mina.  But  Pollux  is  speaking  with  particular  reference  to 
the  common  gold  stater  of  2  drachmas  in  weight ;  unless  then 
he  confuses  the  entire  question^  according  to  some  method  or 
other  of  computings  a  weight  of  2  drachmas  of  gold  must 
have  been  called  a  mina.  That,  however,  in  speaking  of  gold, 
Bu  entirely  different  language  must  have  existed,  is  probable 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  same  grammarian  in  two  other 
places"  calls  3  Attic  gold  staters,  or  a  chrysiis,  a  talent  of 
gold.  The  reason  which  prevents  me  from  receiving  the 
emendation  proposed  by  Salmasius'*  is,  that  Pollux  repeats 
the  same  statement  twice.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  follow 
the  opinion  of  J.  F.  Gronovius'^,  that  a  weight  of  6  drachmas 
of  gold  was  called  a  talent,  according  to  an  idiom  customary 
upon  certain  occasions,  perhaps,  as  it  has  been  conjectured, 
because  this  was  the  value  of  a  talent  of  copper,  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  copper  being  as  1000  to  1.  This  small  gold  talent 
could  only  have  contained  3  minas,  each  2  drachmas  in 
vdght.  This  supposition  is  completely  established  by  the  fact 
of  the  talent  of  Thyateira  being  equal  to  3  gold  staters'' ; 
and  Eustathius  even  calls  2  chrysfis,  and  Hero  of  Alexandria 
1  dirysiis,  a  talent.  Probably  the  goldsmiths  reckoned  by 
these  small  talents;  and  when  we  read  of  golden  crowns  of 
many  talents  in  weight,  this  smaller  kind  is  doubtless  intended* 
Who  can  believe  that  the  Carthaginians  presented  to  Damarete 
a  crown  of  100  talents  of  gold",  if  a  talent  of  gold  were  the 
usual  weight  of  the  silver  talent,  or  even  only  a  portion  of 
gold  equal  in  weight  to  the  value  of  a  silver  talent  ?  Are  we 
to  suppose,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  would  have 
given  a  crown  of  60  talents  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the 


•*  On  Potter,  toL  iii.  p.  169. 

»*  iv.  173;  ix.53,54. 

••  Instead  of  rpeis  xpvo-oiJr  (r')  he 
writes  rpuMKmriovi  or  T',  as  300  cluy- 
■6%  aocording  to  the  decuple  propor- 
tion of  gold  to  silver.  If  the  text  is  to 
be  altered,  rpurxtXiovr  might  be  written 


for  Tp€U,  from  which  the  compendium 
of  the  former  word  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent ;  3000  gold  staters  ai^e  equal  iii 
weight  to  a  talent. 

»y  De  Pec  Vet.  iii.  7. 

••  Lex.  Seg.  p.  306. 

•»  Died.  xi.  26. 
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Athenian8'^%  if  the  silver  and  gold  talents  were  of  the  same 
weight?  And  even  if  we  suppose  that  100  talents  of  gold 
were  equal  to  600  gold  drachmas^  and  60  talents  of  gold  to  360 
drachmas^  these  crowns  still  remain  of  considerable  weight. 
Excepting  the  crown  of  Jupiter  at  Tarracona,  15  lbs.  in  weighty 
and  that  which  the  Carthaginians  sent  to  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter  in  the  year  of  the  city  412^  of  35  lbs,  of  gold  (1875 
Attic  drachmas)^  and  the  immense  one  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  of  10^000  gold  staters  (which^  at  a  festival  in  the 
time  of  that  king,  was  laid  upon  the  throne  of  Ptolemy  Soter), 
together  with  another^  80  cubits  in  lengthy  of  gold  and  predous 
stones^  I  find  no  example  of  such  large  crowns  as  those  two 
were^  even  if  they  only  weighed  600  and  360  drachmas.  In 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  there  were  golden  crowns  of  I7ij  1S|, 
of  20,  and  25  drachmas  or  rather  more ;  also  another  of  26^ ; 
four  of  which  the  joint  weight  was  135^  drachmas ;  one  of  29, 
others  of  33^  59,  and  85  drachmas.  A  crown,  which  the 
celebrated  Lysander  sent  as  a  sacred  offering  to  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens,  weighed  66  drachmas  5  oboli.  Two  crowns,  hono^ 
rary  gifts  to  Minerva  of  the  Acropolis,  weighed,  the  one  245 
drachmas  1^  oboU,  the  other  272  drachmas  3i  oboli.  Another 
for  the  same  goddess  weighed  232  drachmas  5  oboli.  A  crown, 
dedicated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  at  the  great  festival  which 
was  celebrated  every  fourth  year,  cost  only  1500  drachmas  of 
silver;  and  consequently,  if  the  workmanship  b  estimated 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  can  hardly  have  weighed  a  hun- 
dred drachmas  of  gold*^^  According  to  these  facts  then^ 
the  talents  in  which  the  weight  of  the  Carthaginian  and 
Chersonetan  crowns  is  stated,  must  have  been  small  talents 
of  6  drachmas  of  gold.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  as  much  gold  as  was  equal  to  the  value  of  a  silver  talent, 
is  often  called  a  talent  of  gold ;  as  also  that  a  quantity  of  gold 


^^  Demosth.  de  Carooa,  p.  256,  25. 
OoDceming  the  crown  at  Tarraoonay 
see  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Gralba, 
cap.  12y  the  gifts  of  the  Carthaginians 
to  the  Ci^itoline  Jupiter,  lAv,  vii.  38. 
Concerning  tlie  crown  of  Ptolemy,  see 


Athen.  v.  p.  202,  b.  d. 

'®*  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  150, 
$  13,141;  ^11,  and  139,  1,  20;  141, 
$  16,  20;  150,  $  16;  141,  $  10;  138, 
1,  21,  22;  150,  $  14,  15,  12;  also  150, 
$  40,  10 ;  151,  1,  28, 20i^aiid  145. 
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weighing  6000  drachmas  was  known  by  the  same  name ;  which 
therefore  in  ihis  case  is  manifestly  dependent  upon  its  relation 
to  the  Talue  of  silver**'. 


Chapter  VI. 

The  Prices  of  Gold  and  other  Metals  compared  mth  that  qf 

Silver. 

Thb  usual  price  of  gold  can  be  as  well  determined  frojn  the 
data  already  cited^  as  from  other  authorities.  The  most 
frequent  proportion  in  ancient  times  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  10  to  I,  as  follows  from  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  stater  which  weighed  2  drachmas ;  and  although  the  low- 
ness  of  this  ratio  does  at  first  sight  appear  surprising,  when 
we  consider  the  scarcity  of  gold  in  early  times,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  quantity  of  silver  in  circulation  was 
likewise  very  inconsiderable'**.  The  price  of  gold  however 
gradually  rose,  partly  on  account  of  the  proportionally  greater 
increase  of  silver,  until  it  arrived  at  ratios  similar  to  those 
of  modem  Europe  (from  13^  to  1  to  15  to  1),  although  these 
experienced  occasional  variations.  When  we  find  so  late  as 
in  Menander'*%  a  talent  of  gold  reckoned  only  equal  to  10 
talents  of  silver,  the  price  of  gold  at  Athens  must  either  have 
been  depressed  at  that  time  by  Alexander's  campaigns  in  Asia, 
which  opened  the  treasures  of  Persia  to  the  Greeks,  or  Me* 
nander  follows  the  original  proportion,  which  was  still  remem- 
bered after  it  had  ceased  to  be  actually  in  force,  as  it  afforded  a 
particularly  easy  calculation.     In  the  dialogue  upon  the  desire 


^  Herod,  iii  95 ;  Menand.  ap.  Poll. 
Ti.  76 ;  Polyb.  xxii  15 ;  the  latter 
euneeinigg  the  mina.  The  confused 
psfinge  of  Suidas  in  ▼.  o/SoXdf,  and  of 
PhotinSy  quoted  there  by  Kuster,  can- 
not be  taken  into  consideration  in 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  gold 
talent. 

'*'  Compare  also^  on  the  subject  of 
this  proportion,  J.  F.  Gronovius  de 
Pec  Vet  iL  8 ;  the  same  proportion  is 


given  by  Hesychius  in  v.  tpaxfi^ 
Xpva-Sov,  aooording  to  the  correct  emen- 
dation proposed  in  the  notes,  and 
Suidas  in  v.  dpaxfJ^*  In  some  regions 
of  the  East,  gold  was  certainly  cheaper : 
thus  Straboy  in  the  )6th  book,  speaks 
of  a  country  near  the  SabaBi,  where 
gold  had  only  twice  the  value  of  silver, 
and  three  times  the  value  of  brass. 
"*  Ap.  Poll.  vi.  76. 
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of  gain'^%  which  formerly^  under  the  name  of  Hipparchus^ 
passed  for  the  production  of  Plato,  and  which  certainly  belongs 
to  the  age  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  value  of  gold  is  stated 
at  twelve  times  that  of  silver;  Herodotus,  however,  reckons 
the  proportion  as  13  to  !*••;  according  to  the  former  the 
chrysiis  was  equal  to  24,  according  to  the  latter  to  26,  drachmas 
of  silver.  To  conclude  from  the  value  of  the  Damaretion, 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in  Sicily  had,  in  the  time  of 
Gelo,  risen  to  13f  ,  although  Diodorus,  following  the  ancient 
custom,  estimates  the  silver  value  of  the  Damaretion  at  the 
ratio  of  10  to  1.  There  cannot  therefore  be  much  risk  of 
error  in  assuming  that  the  Cyzicenic  stater  only  weighed  2 
drachmas  of  gold,  but  that  at  a  certain  period  during  the  life  of 
Demosthenes,  it  passed  in  the  Bosporus  for  28  drachmas  of 
silver,  the  value  of  gold  in  comparison  with  silver  having  risen 
to  14.  The  price  of  gold  at  Rome  was  still  more  variable.  At 
the  payment  of  the  iEtolians  in  the  year  of  the  city  564 
(190  B.C.),  when  they  were  allowed,  if  they  wished  it,  to  pay  a 
third  part  in  gold,  the  proportion  between  the  two  metals  was 
prescribed  to  them  (manifestly  to  tiieir  great  disadvantage)  at  10 
to  l*•^  In  the  year  of  Rome  547  (207  B.C.),  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  was  as  17t  to  1,  afterwards  as  13f  to  1.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar,  on  account  of  the  great  influx  of  gold  out  of  Gaul,  it 
fell  as  low  as  Sff^;  as  at  a  former  period,  according  to  the 
account  of  Polybius,  its  price  had  fallen  for  a  time  in  Italy  a 
third  part,  in  consequence  of  tiie  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  gold  from  the  mines  of  Aquileia^^'.  We  also  find  the  ratio 
of  11|^  to  1 ;  and  in  the  422nd  year  of  die  Christian  era,  the 
ratio  of  gold  to  silver  had  risen  to  18"*. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  in  Greece  may  have  been 
owing  to  several  other  causes  besides  the  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  in  circulation.  The  increasing  consumption  of 
gold  for  ornaments,  utensils,  and  works  of  art,  especially  for 


*®*  p.  40  of  my  edition. 
»*«  ill.  96. 

^^  Polyb.  xxiL    15;  Liv,   xxxviii. 
11. 


»•'  Sueton.  Caes.  64 ;  Polyb.  xxxiv. 
10. 

"•  Upon  tho  price  of  gold  at  Rome, 
see  Hambergcr  de  pretiis  rerum,  p.  7 
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sacred  offerings,  would  have  contributed  to  produce  that  effect. 
The  greats  activity  of  commerce  must  also  have  forced  up 
the  price  of  gold ;  for^  from  the  want  of  bills  of  exchange,  much 
money  was  necessarily  carried  firom  one  place  to  another,  for 
which  purpose  gold  was  the  most  convenient.  The  pay  of  the 
troops  was  given  out  in  gold.  The  military  chests  therefore 
required  a  considerable  store,  and  the  demand  for  gold  must 
have  been  very  considerable  during  the  continual  wars.  ,  Pro- 
bably much  coined  gold  passed  out  of  circulation  by  being 
accomnlated  in  public  and  private  treasuries.  Sparta,  during 
a  period  of  several  generations,  swallowed  up  large  quantities 
of  the  precious  metals,  as  in  iEsop's  fable  the  footsteps  of  the 
animals  which  went  in  were  to  be  seen,  but  never  of  those 
which  came  out*'*.  The  principal  cause  of  this  stagnation 
probably  was,  that  the  state  kept  the  gold  and  silver  in  store, 
and  only  re-issued  them  for  war  and  foreign  enterprises'"; 
aldioogh  there  were  instances  of  private  individuals,  who 
amasaed  treasure  contrary  to  the  law.  Lysander  sent  home 
1000,  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  1500  talents,  470  at  one 
time"*.  Must  we  not  then  suppose  that  the  Spartans  stored 
up  large  quantities  of  gold,  especially  as  it  was  generally  used 
for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers"*? 

Besides  the  pure  silver  and  gold,  many  Grecian  States  had 
a  coinage,  which  in  other  countries  was  either  wholly  or  nearly 
devoid  of  value,  and  was  only  destined  for  the  internal  circula- 
tion (yofiuTfia  hn^yji^piov)^  Of  this  description  were  all  copper 
and  iron  coins,  the  current  value  of  which  was  mostly  raised 


»»  Plat.  Alcib.  ii.  p.  122  ad  fin. 

"■  See  book  iv.  c  19. 

"*  Plntarch  in  Nic.  28;  Lysand. 
16 — IS  ;  Diod.  xiiL  106,  who  however 
probaUy  ezaggeratesy  if  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  thia  whole  sum  was  sent  at 
once  to  Sparta  after  the  conquest  of 
Sestos.  For  the  hitter  fact  of  the  470 
talentSy  see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  S. 

*"  According  to  Plutarch,  most  of 
what  Ljaander  sent  was  stamped  with 
the  derioe  of  an  owl ;  he  then  adds  as 
a  coBJectiiral  reason,  that  most  money 


had  the  Attic  device.  On  the  other 
hand,  Corsini  Fast.  Att.  vol.  ii.  p.  235 
may  be  consulted :  only  Plutarch's 
words  are  not  to  be  altered,  but  his 
statement  is  either  false,  or  the  money 
which  Lysander  brought  home  had 
not  been  raised  from  Athens,  but 
from  other  states,  where  Athenian 
coins  were  in  circulation.  Upon  the 
whole,  most  of  the  silver  which  was  in 
circulation  had  been  probably  issued 
from  the  Athenian  mint ;  and  this 
perhaps  is  what  Plutarch  means  to  say* 
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by  public  ordinance  &r  above  its  proper  amount.  In  Athens, 
with  the  exception  of  the  smallest  coins,  no  money  of  this 
description  was  ever  used,  excepting  that  in  the  Archonship  of 
Callias  (Olymp.  93.  3.  406  B.C.)  a  copper  coinage  was  issued, 
which  was  afterwards  recalled^^%  and  some  other  instances 
occurred  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Concerning  the  prices  of  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  in  Greece,  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  definite  statement.  With  regard 
to  lead,  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  the  (Economics  ascribed 
to  Aristotie,  relates  that  it  was  generally  sold  for  3  drachmas, 
but  that  Pythodes  counselled  the  State  to  obtain  the  monopoly 
of  this  native  product  of  the  mines  of  Laurion,  and  to  sell  it  for 
6  drachmas.  The  weight  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  commercial 
talent  {raKavrov  ifjuiropiKov)  is  doubtiess  intended.  If  we  as« 
sume  that  the  commercial  talent  is  the  talent  that  was  in  use 
before  the  time  of  Sdon,  it  is  equal  in  weight  to  8S80  drachmas 
of  the  silver  standard,  about  93  lbs.  troy ;  which  therefore  com* 
monly  sold  for  nearly  \8.  Sd.^  and  after  the  proposal  of 
Pythodes,  if  it  was  followed,  for  about  As.  I0\id.  In  Rome  a 
hundred  lbs.  of  common  lead,  which  were  only  equal  to  7500 
drachmas,  sold  for  7  denarii^  ^';  consequentiy  the  price  was 
higher  than  the  rate  demanded  by  the  Athenian  State. 

Chapter  VII. 
Population  qf  Attica* 

Next  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  prices  depend 
upon  the  demand  in  comparison  with  the  supply ;  and  as  the 
demand  is  connected  with  the  number  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  treat  of  the  population.  The  area  of  Attica  is  not 
easily  determined,  for  only  the  coasts  have  been  laid  down,  and 
not  even  these  with  perfect  accuracy.  According  to  the  map 
of  Barbie  du  Socage,  which  is  attached  to  the  Travels   of 


^^*  See  book  iv.  oh.  19. 

"*  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xjoir.  4&  I 
have  nid  that  the  lead  of  Attica  came 
irom  the  mines  of  Laurioii ;  the  proof 


of  this  asBertioii  is  giTen  in  my  Disser- 
tation npon  these  mines  at  the  end  of 
voL  iL 
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Anacharti8"%  Attica  contains  36^9  Salamis  1^,  Helena  ^ 
Gtennan  geographical  square  miles,  ue.  respectively  579^^  2lf, 
and  5,  together  nearly  606>  Englbh  geographical  square  miles. 
According  to  the  map  since  published  by  the  same  person,  in 
1811''%  which  is  hitherto  the  most  accurate,  Attica  contains 
39^,  Salamis  If,  and  Helena  ^V  square  miles,  or  in  English 
miles  625,  26,  and  5,  amounting  altogether  to  656.  If  then  we 
take  the  English  geographical  mile  to  the  statute  mile  as  4  to 
3,  the  area  of  Attica  and  the  two  islands  would  upon  this  com- 
putation be  about  874  square  miles*. 

To  ascertain  how  this  small  space  was  peopled,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  writers.  The  ancients  not  only  assert  in 
general  terms  that  Athens  was  the  most  populous  of  all  the 
Grecian  cities"*,  but  they  also  have  giren  definite  accounts 
whidi  establish  the  same  result.  The  credibility  of  these 
statements  has  been  indeed  called  into  question  by  Montes- 
qoien"',  Hume''%  and  other  English  and  French  writers,  but 
has  been  not  unsuccessfully  defended  by  others.  Of  the  latter 
I  will  mention  only  Ste.  Croix,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
jHedeoessors,  has  treated  last  and  the  most  at  large  of  this  im- 
portant subject"',  and  has  also  taken  into  consideration  the  cir- 
cumstances which  at  certain  periods  produced  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  population ;  to  these,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing inqniry  I  shall  pay  no  attention,  partly  on  account  of  the 
want  of  adequate  authorities,  partly  because  the  object  of  this 
work  does  not  admit  of  my  inquiries  going  so  &r  into  details ; 
nor  will  I  animadvert  upon  the  unimportant  errors  of  this 
learned  writer,  which  have  no  influence  upon  the  main  point. 


'**  L'Altiqne,laM^gande,etpartie 
ael*Iflled'EQbde,1786. 

"7  CSurte  g^n^rale  de  la  Gr^  et 
dHme  grande  partie  de  Bes  colonies 
tani  em  Enrope  qn'en  Asie,  pour  le 
Tojmg^  da  jevne  Anacharaoy  par  J.  P. 
Barbi^  dn  Bocage,  oommenc^  en 
1796;  iennin^  en  1609.  Paris,  1811. 
The  caltfahrtop  of  the  area  after  Hm 
nap  baa  bean  made  for  me  with  great 
aecani^  by  Mr.  Kloeden,  who  Is  well 
known  as  skilled  in  this  point. 


*  Bee  Mr.  Clinton's  computation 
of  die  Area  of  Attica,  founded  on  dif- 
ferent data,  in  his  Fast  Hellen.  voL  ii. 
p.  473,  ed.  3.— Tkaxsl. 

"*  Meursius  de  F.  A.  ir.  p.  24. 
See  Thncyd.  i.  80. 

"*  Esprit  des  Lois  xxxiiL  j* 

>*^  Essay  upon  the  Fopulousness  of 
Ancient  Nations,  p.  S37  sqq. 

^"  M^moires  de  1*  Acad^mie  des 
Inscription^  tome  zlviii 
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I  pass  over  all  attempts  to  determine  the  population  of  Athens 
from  its  military  force,  since  the  data,  which  in  this  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consider,  are  in  a  great  measure  too 
general,  without  any  exact  distinction  between  the  classes  of  the 
citizens,  slaves,  and  resident  aliens,  and  also  because  in  every 
State  die  persons  incapable  of  bearing  arms  form  a  considerable 
number;  on  which  account  the  native  military  force  can  only 
prove  tiiat  a  nation  had  not  fewer  inhabitants  than  this  or  that 
definite  number,  but  not  accurately  how  great  tiie  whole  amount 
was. 

The  whole  population  of  Attica  would  be  known,  if  we 
could  separately  ascertain  the  number  of  the  citizens,  resident 
aliens,  and  slaves,  together  with  tiieir  wives  and  children.  The 
largest  part  of  the  accounts  extant  are  of  the  number  of  the 
citizens;  but  they  differ  widely,  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  periods,  and  die  greater  or  less  accuracy  of  the  statements; 
but  that  their  number  was  considerable,  may  be  collected  from 
Xenophon^'%  who  states  that  die  Adienians  were  equal  in 
number  to  all  the  Boeotians — diat  is,  the  citizens  of  the  one 
country  to  the  citizens  of  the  other.  All  particular  statements^ 
widi  the  exception  of  one  only,  which  belongs  to  the  most 
ancient  times,  vary  between  nearly  twenty  and  thirty  tiiousand. 
Fhilochorus^'^  indeed  related,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops, 
20,000  men  had  been  enumerated,  by  which  the  writer  pro- 
bably meant  citizens ;  this,  however,  is  manifestiy  a  fabulous 
tradition,  which  was  probably  adapted  to  a  later  census  of  die 
citizens.  The  following  account  of  Pollux^ '^  is  more  worthy  of 
attention.  He  states  that  each  of  the  360  ancient  houses  which 
were  included  before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  in  the  four 
ancient  tribes,  contained  30  men,  whence  the  houses  were 
called  rpuiKaSe^;  from  which  it  results  that  the  number  of 
citizens  was  10,800.  If  to  this  it  is  objected  that  a  limited 
number  is  in  such  a  case  impossible,  it  may  be  fairly  answered^ 
diat  at  some  one  period,  when  the  constitution  of  the  tribes  was( 


'**  Mem.  Socrat.  iii.  6, 2.  '  one  another,  but  w^jBof  (whole  num- 

'^  Ap.  BchoL  Pind.  Olymp.  ix.  68,  ;  ber  of  the  people)  is  a  more  aocorate 

expression. 
»•*  viu.  Ill, 


where  the  words  t6v  r&»  *A3fpfcd»v 
dfjfiow  Koi  t6  ir\rj$of  are  not  opposed  to 
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.regulated^  this  number  was  taken  as  an  average,  although  it  did 
not  remain  so.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  Romans  called 
the  captain  a  centurion^  even  if  he  commanded  only  60  men,  a 
house  might  have  been  called  a  rp^axd?,  although  it  contained 
50  or  more  men.  That  the  number  of  the  citizens  amounted  to 
30,000,  was  a  customary  assumption  from  the  time  of  the 
Persian  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Herodotus  sup- 
poses Aristagoras  of  Miletus  to  speak  of  30,000  Athenians  who 
had  the  right  of  voting*".  Aristophanes  in  the  Ecclesiazusae**^ 
which  was  written  after  the  Anarchy,  speaks  even  of  more  than 
-30,000;  and  the  author  of  the  Axiochus'*^  also  states  that  the 
assembly  in  which  the  generals  were  condemned  after  the 
victory  of  Arginusie,  was  attended  by  a  greater  number  than 
that  just  mentioned :  these  accounts,  however,  are  manifestly 
overrated.  Aristagoras,  to  express  himself  with  effect,  would  not 
fail  to  select  the  highest  nimiber ;  nor  need  the  words  of  a  comic 
poet  be  taken  so  exactly ;  and  the  author  of  the  Axiochus  could 
not  have  seen  accurate  accounts  of  the  population,  which,  after 
the  great  defeats  in  Sicily,  and  a  war  carried  on  so  long  with 
alternate  success,  would  doubtless  have  shown  a  very  different 
number.  Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  in  the  above  enume- 
rations of  dtissens  who  voted  in  the  assembly,  many  were  com- 
prised who  had  not  properly  any  right  of  voting,  but  who 
assumed  that  privilege  unlawfully,  still  we  should  never  arrive 
at  so  high  a  number  as  30,000,  especially  since  all  the  citizens, 
even  on  the  most  important  affairs,  never  attended  the  assembly. 
The  accounts  which  are  founded  upon  real  enumerations  are  of 
a  very  different  character.  On  an  occasion  of  a  distribution  of 
jcom,  which,  like  all  other  distributions,  was  made  according  to 
the  registers  of  the  lexiarchs  among  the  adult  citizens  of  18 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  a  scrutiny  was  instituted  in  th^ 
Archonship  of  Lysimachides  (Olymp.  83,  4,  445  B.C.)  into  the 
genuineness  of  their  birth  {yv7j<n6Tr}9).  There  were  then 
found,  according  to  Philochorus,  only  14,240  genuine  Athe- 
nians; and  4760,  who  had  assumed  the  rights  of  citizenship 
unjustly,  were    in  consequence   sold   as    slaves.     Previously, 

»«  V.  97.  '^  Vs.  ^24.  »V  Cap.  1«^  , 
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therefore^  there  were  19^000  pei'sons  who  passed  for  citizens. 
The  amount  is  perhaps  stated  in  too  round  a  number  to  be  con- 
sidered as  completely  exact.  Plutarch,  who  probably  only  foUows 
Philochorus,  gives  14,040  as  genuine,  assuming  that  5000  were 
rejected"*.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
besides  13,000  hoplitae  appointed  for  service  in  the  fields  there 
were  also  16,000  others  in  Athens,  who  consisted  of  the  oldest 
and  youngest  citizens  and  a  certain  number  of  resident 
aliens'*';  the  number  of  citizens  must  therefore  at  that  time 
have  been  higher.  Whatever  vacancies  were  caused  by  war, 
and  not  replaced  by  a  fresh  growth,  were  filled  up  by  the  occa- 
sional creation  of  new  citizens,  as  was  the  case  for  example 
during  the  Archonship  of  Euclid  (Olymp.  94, 2, 403  B.C.)  Thus 
in  the  first  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Aristogeiton"^,  we 
find  the  number  of  citizens  reckoned  as  nearly  20,000.  Plato, 
in  the  Critias,  assumes  the  same  amount  for  the  most  ancient 
times  of  Athens,  in  which  he  has,  doubtless,  transferred  the 
number  that  was  commonly  computed  in  his  own  time  to  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  state ;  and  the  later  Grecian  writers,  as 
Libanius,  follow  the  same  statement**'.  An  occurrence  of  the 
same  period  exactly  coincides  with  the  statement  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes.  When  Lycurgus  divided  the  property  of 
Diphilus,  amounting  to  160  talents,  each  citizen  received  50 


^  Philochoms  ap.  Schol.  AriBtoph. 
Vesp.yie.  Plutarch.PericL37.  IThe 
word  in  Plutarch  is  eirpABrjo'avt  for 
which  Mr.  dinton  (vol.  ii.  ad  a. 
444,  and  app.  p.  479,  ed.  3)  reads 
amfkoBria'ap ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
authorities  which  he  quotes,  see 
Photius  in  v.  If^o-ir,  Bekk.  A  need,  p. 
2OI9  17,  and  p.  430,  32.  It  appears 
that  each  borough  inquired  into  the 
genuineness  of  its  own  members ;  and 
that  those  who  were  rejected  by  the 
votes  of  the  bni^herB(diro^^o-^ei/r€f) 
lost  the  rights  of  citizenship.  If  they 
then  appealed  to  the  decision  of  a 
court  of  justice,  and  were  a  second  time 
rejected,  their  persons  were  sold,  and 
their  property  confiscated.— Tram sl.] 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  13. 


''*  P.  785,  24.  The  spuriousness  of 
the  second  speech  is  acknowledged  by 
both  ancients  and  modems.  Dionysius 
doubts  whether  the  first  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Demosthenes;  and  inHarpo- 
cration  (in  v.  $€apU)  it  is  quoted  with  a 
suspicion  of  its  authenticity.  J  leave 
this  point  undecided,  but  it  certainly 
belongs  to  that  period.  For  the  usage 
of  6fjLov  in  the  passage  referred  to,  see 
Ilesych.  8uid.  Harpocr.  and  Phot  in 
V.  6ftov» 

"'  See  Meursius  de  F.  A.  iv.  Ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scholiast,  the  same  number  of  citizens 
may  be  inferred  from  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
707  ;  it  is  not,  however,  distinctly  ex* 
pressed  in  the  words  of  Aristophanes. 
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drachmas^    which    gives    19^200  for  their  whole    number*'**. 
The  assertion  that  in  the  reigii  of  Antipater  (Olymp.  114,  2, 
323  B,c.)  Athens  contained  21,000  citizens'**,  is  inadmissible, 
as  being  taken  from  a  later  enumeration ;  and  Diodorus"*  even 
goes  so  fiur  as  to  suppose  that  there  were  31,000,  reckoning 
22,000  instead  of  12,000  as  in  Plutarch,  who  were  deprived  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  he  assumes  9000  as  the  surplus, 
agreeing    in  the  latter  point  with   Plutarch.    These    12,000 
rejected  citizens,  some  of  whom  had  left  the  country,  were 
restored  to   their  rights  in  Olymp.  115,  3,  318  b.c."'     Soon 
after  this  an  enumeration  of  the.  people  occurs,  which  is  the 
very  one  to  which  the  number  mentioned  in  Plutarch  of  the 
citizens  who  remained  and  were  disfranchised  in  the  reign  of 
Antipater,  was  adapted.     It  was   carried  on    by  Demetrius 
Fhalereus  when  Archon  in  Olymp.  117,  4,  309  B.C."',  and 
yielded,  according  to  Ctesides"*,  21,000  citizens,  10,000  resi- 
dent aliens,  and  400,000  slaves.     From'  this  very  important 
statement,  the  whole  number  of  the  population  of  Attica  has 
been  variously  determined.     According  to  the  usual  rule  of 
statistics,  the  adults  have  been  generally  taken  as  a  fourth  part 
of  the  population.    This  gave  for  the  citizens  84,000,  and  for 
the  aliens  40,000.    But  when  they  came  to  the  slaves,  these 
calculators  fell  into  an  embarrassment;  for,  according  to  the 
same,  or  a  somewhat  lower  proportion,  their  number  came  out 
&r  above  what  could  be  deemed  probable.    Hume,  wishing  te 
show  that  the  population  of  ancient  times  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated, contends  with  many  reasons  against  this    number  of 
slaves,  and  ends  by  substituting  40,000  in  the  place  of  400,000, 
whom  he  considers  as  the  adults,  to  which  it  would  be  then 
necessary  to  add  the  women  and  children.     But  his  arguments 
are  partly  inconclusive,  and  partly  founded  upon  false  suppo- 


^  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  near 
tlie  end  of  the  Life  of  Lycurgus.  The 
addition,  9  &  riivr  fipatf^  does  not  de- 
serve any  attention. 

»*  Plutarch.  Phoc.  28. 

'^  xviii.  1&  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  passage  onglit  by  no  means  to  be 


altered,  as  Diodorus  so  frequently  ex- 
aggerates numbers. 

**•  Died,  xviii.  66. 

*^7  This  is  the  right  date  wliich  Ste. 
Croix  has  given,  p.  64. 

"«  Ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  272,  B. 
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sitions.  Thus  all  that  he  says  concerning  the  national  wealth 
of  Attica^  that  it  was  only  equal  to  6000  talents^  is  completely 
false;  and,  in  the  next  place,  slaves  were  not  computed  by 
adults  or  fathers  of  families,  which  is  a  term  wholly  inapplicable 
to  slaves ;  but  they  were  counted,  like  sheep  or  cattle,  by  the 
head,  and  were  regarded  in  the  same  light  with  property,  as 
Gillies*"  has  already  observed,  for  they  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  personal  possession :  400,000  is  therefore  the  sum  total 
of  the  slaves ;  and  the  population  of  Attica,  deducting  the  non- 
settled  aliens,  would  amount,  on  this  supposition,  to  524,000 
souls.  Wallace's  computation  is  higher,  for  he  makes  the 
whole  population  amount  to  more  than  580,000 ;  and  Sainte 
Croix  goes  as  far  as  639,500.  The  latter  writer  erroneously 
adds  100,000  children  to  the  number  of  slaves,  and  likewise  4^ 
and  not  4  for  every  male  adult  or  father  of  a  family,  so  that 
the  free  as  well  as  the  slave  population  is  made  more  numerous* 
As,  however,  this  proportion  appears  to  be  more  correct  for 
southern  countries,  the  citizens  with  their  iamiilies  may  be  fairly 
taken  at  94,500,  and  the  resident  aliens  at  45,000.  In  order, 
however,  not  to  proceed  solely  upon  the  period  of  Demetrius, 
but  upon  the  mean  average  of  20,000  citizens,  I  reckon  only 
90,000  citizens,  aiid  45,000  resident  aliens.  With  regard  to 
the  total  amount  of  slaves,  it  is  stated  too  much  in  round 
numbers  for  perfect  accuracy;  the  historian  doubtless  added 
whatever  was  wanting  to  complete  the  last  hundred  thousand, 
although  the  correct  number  might  not  have  been  so  great  by 
several  thousands.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  reckon  365,000 
-slaves,  together  with  women  and  children,  which  latter,  how- 
ever, were  proportionally  few.  Adding  to  these  135,000  free 
inhabitants,  we  may  take,  as  a  mean  average  of  the  population, 
500,000  in  round  numbers,  of  whom  the  larger  proportion  were 
men,  since  fewer  female  than  male  slaves  were  kept,  and  not 
many  slaves  were  married. 

The  ratio  of  the  citizens  to  the  slaves  can  be  consequently 
taken  as  rather  more  than  one  to  four;  and  the  ratio  of  the 


**•  Essays  on  the  History,  Customs,  and  Cliamcter  of  tlw*  Greeks,  p.  16  of 
the  German  translation  of  Macher.  ^  . 
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finee  population  to  the  slaves  as  nearly  one  to  three.  In  some 
of  the  American  sugar  islands  the  ratio  of  the  slaves  to  the  free 
population  was  as  great  as  six  to  one.  This  number  of  slaves 
cannot  appear  too  large^  if  the  political  circumstances  of  Attica 
are  taken  into  consideration.  Even  the  poor  citizens  used  to 
have  a  slave^^  for  the  care  of  their  household  affairs.  In  every 
moderate  establishment  many  were  employed  for  all  sorts  of 
occupations,  such  as  grinders,  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  errand^ 
boys,  or  to  accompany  the  master  and  mistress,  who  seldom 
went  out  without  an  attendant.  Any  one  who  was  expensive, 
and  wished  to  attract  attention,  took,  perhaps,  three  attendants 
with  him^^*.  We  even  hear  of  philosophers  who  kept  10 
slaves'**.  Slaves  were  also  let  out  as  hired  servants ;  they  per- 
formed all  the  labour  connected  with  the  care  of  cattle  and 
agriculture ;  they  were  employed  in  the  working  of  the  mines 
and  furnaces;  all  manual  labour  and  the  lower  branches  of 
trade  were  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  by  them ;  large  gangs 
laboured  in  the  numerous  workshops,  for  which  Athens  was 
celebrated ;  and  a  considerable  number  were  employed  in  the 
merchant  vessels  and  the  fleet.  Not  to  enumerate  many  in- 
stances of  persons  who  had  a  smaller  number  of  slaves,  Timar- 
ehus  kept  in  his  workshop  11  or  12"*;  DemosthenesMather, 
52  or  53,  besides  the  female  slaves  in  his  house*** ;  Lysias  and 
Polemarchus,  120***.  Plato  expressly  remarks  that  the  free 
inhabitants  had  frequently  50  slaves,  and  the  rich  even  more**^ ; 
Fhilemonides  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  Nicias  1000  slaves 
in  the  mines  alone"'.  These  fects  prove  the  existence  of  an 
immense  number  of  slaves. 

But  Hume  raises  an  objection  out  of  Xenophon.  Xenophon"^ 
proposed  to  the  state  to  buy  pubUc  slaves  for  the  mines,  and  par- 
ticularly mentions  how  large  a  revenue  the  state  would  receive 
from  them,  if  it  had  10,000  to  begin  vrith :  at  the  same  time,  he 


*^  See  for  example  the  beginning  of 
tlie  Flvtiis  of  Arifitopbanes. 

**^  Demo6tb.  pro.  Pborm.  p.  968, 
14. 

««  Ste.  Croix,  p.  172. 

^**  MeehixL  coni.  Timarcb.  p.  118. 


'^  Demosth.  cont.   Apbob.    A.  p. 
816,  cf.  p.  828, 1. 
>^»  Lysias  cont.  Eratostb.  p.  395. 
'*«  De  RepubL  ix.  p.  678,  D  E. 
^*'  Xenopb.  de  Vectig.  4. 
"•Ut.8up. 
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adds  the  following  remark :  ^^  that  the  mines  are  able  to  receive 
many  times  this  number,  every  body  will  allow^  who  remembers 
how  much  the  slave-duty  produced  before  the  occurrences  at 
Decelea/'  From  this  statement,  Hume  infers  that  the  number 
cannot  have  been  so  excessive,  for  that  the  diminution  by  the 
war  of  Decelea  only  amounted  to  20,000'*%  and  the  increase 
of  10,000  does  not  stand  in  any  considerable  proportion  to  so 
large  a  number  as  400,000.  It  must,  however,  be  considered 
that  after  the  war  of  Decelea,  the  Athenians  probably  ceased  to 
keep  many  slaves  on  account  of  the  facility  of  escape,  and  that 
a  still  greater  number  than  ran  away  may  have  been  dismissed. 
Xenophon  himself  says  that  the  number  had  been  very  great 
formerly  i  and  he  means  that  their  numbers  before  the  war  of 
Decelea  prove  that  the  mines,  of  which  alone  he  is  speaking, 
could  afford  employment  to  many  times  10,000.  At  the  same 
time,  I  will  not  deny  that  the  passage  h&s  a  very  strange  appear- 
ance, and  is  obscured  by  manifold  difficulties ;  but  this  is  the  very 
reason  why  we  should  avoid  founding  any  argument  upon  it^. 

There  are  two  other  statements,  equally  called  into  ques* 
tion  by  Hume,  which  are  far  more  incomprehensible,  viz. :  of 
Timceus,  that  Corinth  once  had  possessed  460,000,  and  of  Aris- 
totle, that  iEgina  had  contained  470,000  slaves*'".  Neverthe- 
less the  numbers  do  not  appear  to  be  corrupt.  That  the  Corin- 
thians kept  a  very  large  number  of  slaves  is  proved  by  the 
expression  Chcenuv-measurers  {xocviKoiiirpai)  by  which  they 
were  distinguished ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  iEgina  before  and 
during  the  Persian  war,  up  to  the  time  of  its  decline,  could  have 
been  a  great  commercial  town,  and  have  had  an  extensive  naval 
force,  without  a  large  population,  and  above  all,  many  slaves. 
Its  naval  dominion,  and  its  powerful  resistance  against  Athens^ 
are  incompatible  with  a  small  popidation.    Why,  then,  may  we 


'*•  Thucyd.  vii.  27. 

^  An  important  statement  contained 
in  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  with  re- 
gard to  the  slave-population,  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  author,  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Clinton  from  Suidas  in 
V.  ant\^fj<f>i<Taro  (F.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  480, 


ed.  3),  where  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
slaves  employed  in  the  silver  mines  and 
in  country  labour  were  more  tlian 
150,000.— Transl. 

»*•  Athen.  vi.  p.  272,  B.  D.  Schol. 
Find.  Olymp.  viii.  30. 
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not  suppose  that  470,000  slaves^  lived  in  this  small  island,  whose 
area  scarcely  exceeded  forty  English  square  miles  ?  there  still 
remained  sufficient  space,  as  slaves  never  occupied  much  room. 
iEgina,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnese"'  and  particularly  Corinth, 
received  supplies  from  the  countries  upon  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  large 
population  of  Corinth  and  il^gina  must  only  be  understood  of 
the  early  times,  before  Athens  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
commerce  of  Greece  and  the  sovereignty  of  tiie  sea« 

In  what  manner  this  popidation  of  500,000  souls  in  Attica 
was  distributed,  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  Athena 
itself  contained  above  10,000  houses.  In  general  only  one 
fiunily  lived  in  a  house,  and  fourteen  free  inhabitants  were  at 
that  time  a  large  number  for  one  house  or  for  one  family^"*. 
Lodging  houses  {awoiKiai)  were  however  inhabited  by  several 
feanilies,  and  manufactories  cont^ed  many  hundreds  of  slaves. 
The  district  of  the  mines  must  also  have  been  very  thickly 
peopled.  The  drcumference  of  the  city,  together  with  the  sea* 
ports,  was  equal  to  200  stadii.  The  mines  were  in  a  space  60 
stadii  in  width :  the  other  dimension  is  not  known.  If  180,000 
persons  are  reckoned  for  the  city  and  harbours,  and  20,000  for 
the  mines,  and  the  space  for  both  taken  at  32  square  miles 
English,  the  number  assumed  would  not  be  too  high.  There 
then  remain  SOOfiOO  souls  for  the  other  608  square  miles,  which 
g^es  something  less  than  493^  to  a  square  mile,  which,  with 
the  number  of  small  towns  or  market-places,  villages,  and  fisurms, 
that  were  in  Attica,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Now  this  popu-^ 
lation  necessarily  required  a  large  supply  of  provisions.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  slaves  were  badly  fed, 
and  above  all,  that  com  alone  was  requisite  for  their  suste* 
nance.  How  large  a  quantity  of  com  was  required,  and  how 
the  necessary  supplies  coidd  be  procured,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
determine  presently. 


«  Mr.  dinton  propoeeSy  in  the  pas- 
sage of  AthenffiQS,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  elaves  at  Corinth  to  60,000, 
and  the  number  of  slaves  in  ^gina  to 


70,000.  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  p.  515,  ed. 
3d-— TaiiKSL. 

»i  Herod.  yii.l47>  and  thence  Polj- 
senns  in  the  Strategics. 

'*"  Xenoph.  Mem.  Soc.  iLJ,  2.     , 
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Chapter  VIII. 

Agriculture,  and  Native  Products  of  Attica. 

All  <;ommodities  which  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  life 
are  procured  either  by  the  domestic  production  and  manufac* 
ture  of  the  raw  material^  or  by  foreign  commerce.  Attica  was 
not  so  unsuited  for  agriculture  as  is  often  supposed.  The  soil 
was  indeed  stony  and  uneven  in  many  places;  a  great  part 
was  bare  rock,  where  nothing  could  be  sown ;  the  less  fertile 
soil,  however,  produced  barley"*  and  wheat,  the  latter  indeed 
with  great  difficulty ;  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  allowed 
all  the  more  valuable  products  of  the  earth  to  ripen  the  earliest, 
and  to  go  out  of  season  the  latest"*.  Every  sort  of  plant  and 
animal  throve,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil"*.  Art  also 
undoubtedly  performed  its  share ;  for  the  ancients  in  all  con- 
cerns of  common  life  were  possessed  of  sound  principles  founded 
on  experience ;  and  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  time  of  Socra- 
tes, writings  upon  agriculture  were  in  existence"".  Agricul- 
ture was  in  as  great  estimation  among  the  Athenians  as  with 
the  Romans,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  high  encomiums  of 
Xenophon  and  Aristotle"'.  The  latter  calls  an  agricultural 
people  the  most  just;  agriculture  is  represented  as  that  species 
of  industry  which  is  most  just  and  conformable  to  nature :  the 
most  just,  because  it  does  not  gain  from  men,  either  according 
to  their  wills,  as  in  paid  labour  and  commerce,  or  against  their 
wills,  as  in  war ;  the  most  agreeable  to  nature,  because  every- 
thing receives  nourishment  from  its  mother,  and  the  earth  is 
the  mother  of  men.  The  ancients  also  esteemed  agriculture, 
because  it  made  their  bodies  and  minds  strong  and  active,  and 


158  Xhucyd.  1,  2,  where  the  com- 
mentators quote  other  passages  upon 
the  sterility  of  the  soil.  See  more 
particularly  the  Introduction  to  Xeno- 
phon's  Treatise  on  the  Revenuea 

»»*  Xenoph.  Ibid. 

«*»  Plat.  Crit.  p.  no,  E. 

***  See  my  Preface  to  the  Dialogues 


of  Simon  the  Socratic  Philosopher,  p. 
xiz. 

^  Xenoph.  CEcon.  4  sqq.  Aristot. 
Polit  vi.  4,  and  the  first  book  of  the 
(Economics  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
which  at  least  contains  the  principles 
of  that  philosopher. 
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trained  them  for  service  in  the  field,  whereas  most  kinds  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  weakened  and  enervated  both. 
The  opulent,  however,  only  occupied  themselves  with  the 
superintendence ;  and  most  of  the  manual  labour  fell  upon  the 
slaves,  who  were  servants,  and  frequently  also  stewards,  and  who 
unquestionably  lessened  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  whatever 
the  modems  may  advance  against  the  cheapness  of  slave  labour. 
Thus  the  cultivator  derived  sufficient  support  from  his  own  farm, 
and  in  dear  times  the  agriculturists  even  grew  unduly  rich"*. 

The  most  considerable  produce  was  of  wine,  olives,  figs, 
and  honey ;  wine  was  probably  better  in  other  places ;  but 
the  oil  and  honey  were  particularly  excellent*^,  the  latter  espe* 
cially  in  the  district  of  the  mines"%  and  upon  Mount  Hymet- 
tus.  The  figs  likewise  were  very  much  esteemed.  Even  now 
the  keeping  of  the  bees  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Attica.  The  olive-trees  make  regular  woods,  and  the  wine  is 
considered  wholesome^*\  For  the  protection  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  laws  were  enacted  that  these  products  should  not  be 
diminished,  and  that  one  person  should  not  be  injured  by 
another  in  raising  them ;  hence  the  ordinances  of  Solon  with 
regard  to  the  keeping  of  bees'^' ;  hence  no  olive-tree  could  be 
rooted  up,  excepting  that  each  proprietor  was  allowed  to  destroy 
two  in  each  year  for  public  festivals,  or  for  his  own  use  in  the  case 
of  a  death^^.  Many  of  these  products  of  the  soil  were  exported, 
although,  according  to  Plutarch ''%  Solon  prohibited  all  export 
of  provisions,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  first  Table  of  the  Laws 
of  Solon ;  but,  fortunately,  this  writer  afterwards  contradicts 
himself,  when  in  another  place  he  mentions  the  famous  prohi- 
bition to  export  figs  as  no  more  than  probable*"'.  The  export- 
ation of  oil  alone  is  said  to  have  been  permitted  by  Solon,  as 
Plutarch  also  remarks,  and  in  this  point  his  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  examples '••.     As  to  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 


**  Orat.  cont.  Phssnipp.  p.  1045, 12. 

"*  pBeud-.£8c}iiii.  Epist.  5. 

>«  Strab.  ix.  p.  276. 

'•'  See  Wheler,  Chandler,  and  other 
iraTellerB.  Concerning  oil  comp. 
Menrsius  Fort  Att.  chap.  x. 


»"  Petit  Leg.  Att.  v.  I,  6. 
'^'  Demosth.  cont.  Afacart.  p.  1074. 
^^*  Solon.  24. 
••*  De  Curiositate,  ad  fin. 
»«•  Plutai-ch  Solon.  2,  where  Plato 
is  said  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  oil ;  and 
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figs^  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  times 
of  which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge.  All  that  occm^  in 
ancient  writers  upon  this  subject,  only  serves  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  sycophant.  Plutarch  himself  ventures  to 
adopt  it  at  the  most  for  the  very  early  times.  If^  however^  the 
ancients  had  possessed  any  account  of  such  a  law,  that  could  be 
at  all  depended  upon,  they  would  not  speak  in  so  vague  and 
indefinite  a  manner  concerning  the  origin  of  this  appellation. 
If  a  prohibition  ever  did  exist,  it  certainly  was  not  caused  by 
the  reason  which  is  jocularly  mentioned  by  Hume^%  that  the 
Athenians  thought  their  figs  too  delicious  for  foreign  palates, 
although  Athenffius**'  nearly  uses  the  same  expression;  but  the 
object  of  the  measure  must  have  been  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  figs  in  the  country,  while  they  were  as  yet  very  scarce  in  the 
roost  ancient  times.  This  view  of  the  case  may  be  formed  from 
the  Scholiast  upon  Plato^**,  who  dates  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
sycophant  at  a  period  when  this  fruit  was  first  discovered  in 
Attica,  and  did  not  grow  in  any  other  country.  But  the 
account  is  far  more  probable  which  states  that  the  saored  fig- 
trees  were  robbed  of  their,  fruit  daring  a  feunine,  and  that  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  being  felt  in  consequence  of  this  sacr]l^;e, 
accusations  were  brought  against  the  suspected^*.  In  the  same 
manner,  persons  who  injured  the  sacred  olive-trees  might  be 
subjected  to  heavy  penalties,  of  which  Lysias  in  his  defence 
concerning  the  sacred  olive-trees,  affords  a  remarkable  instance. 
Here  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  a  prohibition 
of  exportation,  which  can  only  exist  with  regard  to  articles 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  community,  such  as  com. 
The  keeping  of  cattle  unquestionably  existed  to  a  consider- 


altliougli  it  refers  to  later  times,  the 
law  of  Solon  may  still  have  been  in 
force  in  reference  to  such  cases.  Petit 
L^.  Alt.  ▼.  ft,  I,  absordlj  limits  the 
permission  to  export  oil  to  the  cruise 
filled  with  oil  given  to  the  victors  in 
the  Panathenaic  games. 

w  Ut  sup.  p.  81. 

>**  iti.  p.  74,  E.  where  see  Casaiibon. 
The  same  writer  treats  of  the  Syco- 


phants ad  Theophrast.  Char.  23,  c£ 
Ast  ad  Plat  de  Repub.  p.  361,  ed.  8. 
Petit  Leg.  Att.  ▼.  5,  2,  does  not  give 
any  clear  account  of  this  point  To 
the  passages  quoted  by  earlier  writers 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  304,  may  also  be  added. 

»••  P.  147,  Ruhnk.  cf.  SchoL  Aris- 
toph.  Pint.  874. 

i'«  SchoL  Aristoph.  PlutSI. 
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able  extent :  sheep  and  goats  were  the  most  numerous.  From 
the  latter  animal  one  of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  iEgicoreis,  took 
its  name,  which,  from  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  remained  only 
a  borough ;  of  the  former  there  were  many  different  breeds, 
and  particularly  of  the  finest  kinds*^^  In  order  to  encourage 
the  keeping  of  sheep,  it  was  forbidden  in  a  law  of  extreme 
antiquity  to  kill  them  before  they  had  lambed  or  been  shorn*'*: 
but  this  and  similar  regulations  had  been  long  abolished  in  the 
time  of  Solon.  Pigs  were  also  kept,  and  of  larger  cattle,  asses 
and  mules  in  tolerable  quantities.  Horses  and  homed  cattle 
were  evidently  scarce  in  early  times.  Philochorus*^*  mentions 
a  very  ancient  law  which  prohibited  the  killing  of  homed  cattle ; 
and  the  scarcity  of  horses  is  manifest  from  the  early  insignifi- 
cance of  the  Athenian  cavalry,  which,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Naucrarias,  only  amounted  to  96  or  100  men,  and  was 
not  even  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Subsequently  horses  and  oxen  were  kept  in  sufficient  quantities, 
for  which  the  pastures  of  Euboea  afforded  great  facilities. 

The  woodlands  for  the  most  part  only  supplied  fire- 
wood ;  the  ship-building  was  carried  on  with  imported  timber. 
The  fisheries  were  productive;  the  mines,  in  addition  to 
silver,  yielded  lead,  metallic  colours,  coloured  earths,  per- 
haps also  copper;  and  the  products  of  the  Athenian  foun- 
dries were  particularly  esteemed.  The  quarries  of  Pentelus 
and  Hymettus  famished  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  marbl^ 
which  were  much  exported  -to  foreign  parts*  ^*.  Commercial 
occupations  were  nowhere  in  great  esteem  among  the  an* 
cient  Greeks.  Probably  no  person  of  ancient  nobility  ever 
condescended  to  them,  although  conversely  a  manufacturer 
might  raise  himself  to  the  head  of  public  affairs,  such  as  Cleon, 
Hyperbolus,  and  others.  The  early  statesmen,  however,  encou- 
raged industry,  especially  Solon,  Themistocles,  and  Pericles, 


'7*  DemoBth.  cont.  Euei^.  et  Mne- 
sib.  p.  1 155,  3,  or  whoever  is  the  author 
of  this  speech,  which  is  called  in  qnes- 
tion  by  the  ancients  (see  Harpocrat.  in 
T.  r/Tiif*€vrfp\  A  then.  xii.  p.  540,  D. 

^^*  Androt.  ap.  Athen.  ix.  p.  375,  C, 


Philochorus  ibid.  i.  p.  9,  C.  Other 
ancient  laws  to  the  same  eiFect  have 
been  collected  by  Tetit  v.  3. 

»^  Ap.  Athen.  ix.  p.  375,  C. 

^7*  Cf.  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  I. 
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partly  with  the  intention  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes^  and  partly  of  increasing  the  population  of  the  city;  as 
well  as  advancing  the  cause  of  commerce^  and  of  manning  the 
numerous  fleets^  by  which^  after  the  time  of  Themistocles^  the 
Athenians  held  the  mastery  of  the  sea'^*.  And  it  was  this  cir- 
cumstance that  rendered  the  resident  aliens  indispensable  for 
Athens*'%  who  carried  on  manufactures  and  commerce  to  a  great 
extent,  and  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  fleet.  It  even  appears 
that  the  useful  arts  were  encouraged  by  honorary  rewards*  *'; 
though  even  by  these  means  they  could  not  gain  in  the  public 
estimation :  they  were  prizes  for  the  common  people^  for  which 
the  higher  ranks  did  not  envy  them.    At  the  same  time  the 


*'*  Proofs  of  this  occur  everywhere. 
Diodorus  (xi.  43)  in  particular  ex- 
presses himself  very  clearly  with  re- 
gard to  Tbemistocles. 

'7'  Xenophon  de  Rep.  Ath.  L  12. 
The  genuineness  of  this  Essay  stands 
and  falls  with  the  other  Treatise  on  the 
State  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  which 
Demetrius  the  Magnesian  (ap.  Diog. 
LaSrt.  ii.  67)  ahjudged  from  Xeno- 
phon. But  the  Essay  upon  the  Reve- 
nues of  Athens  is  so  similar  to  those 
two  in  style,  that  it  must  be  included 
in  their  condemnation ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  raise  doubts  against 
the  latter  writing,  which  however  I 
consider  as  futile.  The  predilection 
for  Sparta  which  predominates  in  the 
two  first  writings,  is  yery  like  Xeno- 
phon, who,  even  in  his  history,  is  the 
constant  eulogist  of  the  Spartans,  and 
frequently  allows  his  predilections  to 
give  a  colour  to  real  facts.  A  certain 
irony  in  the  tone,  which  occurs  in  the 
pamplilet  upon  the  State  of  Athens,  is 
not  very  much  in  Xenophon's  manner, 
but  it  might  have  been  easily  produced 
by  particular  circumstances  and  by  the 
nature  of  his  subject  It  should  be 
observed,  that  contradictions  may  be 
discovered  between  this  writing  and 
the  other  upon  the  Revenues ;  thus  in 
Rep.  Ath.  i.  10,  the  freedom  of  the 


aliens  is  found  fault  with,  whereas  in 
the  Treatise  on  the  Revenues  (  hap. 
2)  he  recommends  favouring  them, 
and  lightening  their  burdens,  together 
with  other  discrepancies  of  the  same 
kind :  but  the  difference  of  the  times, 
objects,  and  circumstances  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  from  which 
these  contradictions  are  easily  ac- 
counted for,  if  Xenophon  wrote  on  the 
State  of  Athens  during  his  exile,  and 
on  the  Revenues  after  his  recal,  a 
short  time,  as  it  is  asserted,  before  his 
death  took  place  at  Corinth.  The 
arguments  also  learnedly  brought  for- 
ward by  Schneider  concerning  the  date 
of  his  writing,  which  tend  to  prove  it 
not  to  be  the  production  of  Xenophon, 
are  not  entirely  tenable,  as  I  have 
shown  in  book  iiL  chap.  5,  note.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  willing  to  allow 
that  the  genuineness  of  this  and  other 
short  writings  of  Xenophon  is  not  suf- 
ficiently established,  and  that  the 
Essay  on  the  State  of  Athens  may 
easily  have  been  written  by  another 
author.  All  I  wish  to  assert  is,  that 
the  aiguments  which  have  as  yet  been 
brought  against  their  genuineness,  are 
not  sufficient,  and  that  a  fiirther  in- 
vestigation is  necessary. 

*"  SchoL  Aristoph.  Ran.  775. 
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respectable  citizens,  vho  had  none  of  the  high  aristocratical 
notions,  like  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  or  Callias  the  son  of  Hippo- 
nicus,  (whose  pride  yielded  in  nothing  to  the  haughtiness  of  the 
modem  nobility,)  were  not  ashamed  of  superintending  extensive 
manufactories  worked  at  their  own  expense.  The  inferior 
citizens  were  as  much  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  manual  labour 
as  the  poor  aliens  and  slaves.  It  was  only  in  times  when  the 
balance  had  been  turned  in  favour  of  the  aristocracy,  that  mea- 
sures of  severity  were  brought  forward;  as  for  example,  Dio- 
phantus  proposed  that  all  artisans  should  be  made  public 
slaves*'*.  There  was  again  another  reason  why  no  restriction 
could  be  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  industry,  viz.  the  littie 
importance  that  was  attached  to  it;  an  alien  was  allowed  to 
carry  on  any  trade,  although  he  was  prohibited  from  holding 
any  property  in  land ;  with  regard  indeed  to  sales  in  the  market, 
strangers  were  on  a  less  advantageous  footing  than  natives,  as 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  for  pemussion  to  expose  their 
goods  tiiere.  The  law  of  Solon  that  men  should  not  deal  in 
ointments'^*  was  only  founded  on  principles  of  education,  in 
order  to  withdraw  men  from  womanish  labours ;  subsequently 
however  it  became  a  dead  letter,  for  iEschines  the  philosopher 
had  a  manufactory  of  ointments. 

With  this  entire  freedom  of  industry,  with  the  large  num- 
bers of  aliens  and  slaves,  and  the  possibility  of  an  extensive 
market  by  means  of  foreign  commerce,  and  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  internal  demand,  which  was  increased  by  the  resident 
foreigners,  all  branches  of  industry  flourished,  and  Athens  con- 
tained many  manufactories,  which  employed  a  corresponding 


'^  Petit,  ▼.  6,  1.  [The  passage  of 
Aristotle*s  Politics,  ii.  7t  ad  fin.  which 
allndes  to  the  measure  of  Diophantusy 
does  not  give  it  the  extent  which  is 
asngned  to  it  in  the  text.  Aristotle, 
critidzing  Plato's  plan  of  a  perfect 
commonwealth,  ohjects  to  Pbito's  pro- 
posal that  all  the  persons  who  labour 
for  the  body  of  citizens  are  to  be 
poUic  alavea ;  and  he  then  adds,  that, 
ftt  an  erents,  if  this  is  to  be  so,  it 


should  resemble  the  practice  at  Epi- 
damnus,  and  the  arrangement  for- 
merly made  by  Diophantus  at  Athens. 
This  allusion  is  too  concise  to  indicate 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  measure  of 
Diophantus.  Diophantus,  tlie  author 
of  this  measure,  appears  to  have  flou* 
rished.during  the  boyhood  of  Aristotle, 

^-TaANSL.] 

=7»  Petit,  V.  6,  3. 
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quantity  of  labourers.  Athenian  arms  and  other  metallic 
fabrics,  implements  and  materials  for  dress  and  furniture,  were 
in  great  request;  tanners,  arm-smiths,  lamp-makers,  cloth* 
weavers,  even  millers  and  bakers,  who  understood  their  art  well, 
lived  in  abundance***.  With  regard  to  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  they  must  have  been 
proportionally  low,  as  all  the  lal>ourers,  and  part  even  of  the 
overseers,  were  slaves;  as  the  rate  of  wages  was  moderate,  and 
there  existed  a  complete  freedom  of  industry ;  but  to  counter- 
balance these  causes  there  was  the  extensive  exportation,  which 
together  with  the  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  proportionally 
high  profits,  which  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  obtained, 
operated  to  force  up  the  prices  of  commodities.  At  the  same 
time  many  articles,  such  as  bread  and  clothing,  were  prepared 
in  most  families  at  home,  and  not  purchased  from  retail  dealers. 


Chapter  IX. 

Foreign  Trade  of  Attica. 

The  commodities  which  Attica  did  not  produce  within  her  own 
territory,  were  obtained  by  foreign  commerce,  and  unless  the 
importation  was  prevented  by  some  extraordinary  obstacle,  such 
as  war,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  a  scarcity,  even  in  the  case 
of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  because  it  consumed  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  other  countries*®*.  Although  not  an  island,  yet  it  pos- 
sessed all  the  advantages  of  insular  position,  that  is,  excellent 
harbours  conveniently  situated,  in  which  it  received  supplies 
during  all  winds ;  in  addition  to  which  it  had  sufficient  facilities 
for  inland  traffic :  the  intercourse  with  other  countries  was  pro- 
moted by  the  purity  of  the  coin,  as  the  merchant,  not  being 
obliged  to  take  a  return  freight,  had  the  option  of  carrying  out 
buUion,  although  Athens  abounded  in  commodities  which  would 
meet  with  a  ready  sale**".     For  prohibitions  to  export  money 


'*  Only  to  quote  one 
Xenopk.  Mein.  Socr,  ii.  7,3—6.  With 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  see  Wolf  ad  Leptin.  p. 


252. 

'•*  Cf.  Xenoph.  de  Kepub.  Ath. 
ii.  C. 

"•  Xenoph.  de  Vectig^,  7,^,  % 
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were  unknown  in  ancient  times^  and  are  only  compatible 
with  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange.  If  a  stagnation  in  trade  was 
not  produced  by  war  or  piracy,  all  the  products  of  foreign  coun- 
tries came  to  Athens ;  and  articles  which  in  other  places  could 
hardly  be  obtained  singly^  were  collected  together  at  the 
Pineus**'.  Besides  the  com^  the  costly  wines^  iron^  brass^  and 
other  objects  of  commerce  which  came  from  all  the  regions  of 
the  Mediterranean^  they  imported  from  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  slaves^  timber  for  ship-building,  salt-fish,  honey,  wax,  tar, 
wool,  rigging,  leather,  goat-skins,  &c.;  from  Byzantium,  Thrace, 
and  Macedonia,  timber,  slaves,  and  salt-fish ;  also  slaves  from 
Thessaly,  whither  they  came  from  the  interior ;  and  carpets  and 
fine  wool  from  Hirygia  and  Miletus***.  *^A11  the  luxuries,** 
says  Xcnophon*",  ^*of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  the 
Pontus,  and  the  Peloponnese,  Athens,  by  her  empire  of  the  sea, 
is  able  to  collect  into  one  spot:"  to  this  far  extended  inter- 
course the  same  author  even  attributes  a  mixture  of  all  dialects 
which  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  the  admission  of  barbarous 
words  into  the  language  of  common  life*  On  the  other  hand, 
Athens  conveyed  to  different  regions  the  products  of  her  own 
soil  and  labour ;  in  addition  to  which  the  Athenian  merchants 
trafficked  in  commodities  which  they  collected  in  other  coun- 
tries. Thus  they  took  up  wine  from  the  islands  and  shores  of 
the  iEgean  Sea,  at  Peparethos,  Cos,  Thasos,  Mende,  Scione, 
and  elsewhere,  and  transported  it  to  the  Pontus"*.  The  trade 
in  books  appears  alone  to  have  made  but  small  advances  in 
Greece,  a  branch  of  industry  which  was  more  widely  extended 
in  the  Roman  empire  after  the  reign  of  Augustus.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  a  book  market  {ra  iStJSXa)*"'  at  Athens,  and  books 
were  exported  to  the  Pontus  and  to  Thrace'**j  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  books  meant  were  merely  blank  volumes. 
The  trade  in  manuscripts  was  in  the  time  of  Plato  so  little  com- 


"■  Thucyd.  iL  88,  Isocrat.  Paneg. 
]!.  34,  ed.  Hall. 

>**  Upon  most  of  these  points  see 
Barthelemy,  Anacbars.  torn.  iv.  chap. 
§6,  Wolf  ad  Leptin.  p.  252. 

»•»  De  Repw  Ath.  2, 7. 


*■•  Demoeth.  c.  Lacrit.  p.  936, 6. 

^  PoUux  is.  47,  and  the  commen- 
tators. 

'■*  Xenoph.  Cyr.  Ezped.  vii.  6, 14, 
and  the  commentators. 
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mon^  that  Hermodorus^  who  sold  the  books  of  this  writer  in 
Sicily,  gave  occasion  to  a  proverb,  "Hermodorus  trades  in 
writings*",^^  at  a  subsequent  period,  while  Zeno  the  Stoic  was 
still  a  youth,  dealers  in  manuscripts  are  also  mentioned  as 
having  been  at  Athens*'*.  The  merchant-vessels  appear  to  have 
been  of  considerable  size;  not  to  quote  an  extraordinary 
instance,  we  find  in  Demosthenes'**  a  vessel  of  this  kind, 
which,  besides  the  cargo,  the  slaves,  and  the  ship's  crew,  carried 
300  free  inhabitants. 

Athens  had  many  regulations  for  the  protection  of  trade, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial  police.  Among 
the  officers  belonging  to  this  branch  of  the  public  service  we 
may  mention  the  overseers  of  the  harbour  {eTTifieXf^ral  rov 
hfiiroplov^y  ten  men  annually  appointed  by  lot"" ;  the  Agora- 
nomi,  five  in  the  city  and  as  many  in  the  Piraeus"'*';  the 
Metronomi,  who  had  the  inspection  of  the  measures,  ten  in 
the  city  and  five  in  the  Piraeus*** ;  and  the  Prometretae,  pro- 
bably subordinate  to  the  latter  officers,   who  measured  com 


*^  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Attic.  xiiL  21. 
Zenobins  and  Suidas  in  v.  \6yoia-uf 
*Epfi6b<i»po9  €fiirop€V€Tai. 

*••  Diog.  LaSrt.  in  Vit.  Zenonis. 

"»  Cont.  Phorm.  p.  910, 12. 

'**  Demostli.  cont.  Lacrit,  p.  941, 
15 ;  Orat.  cont.  Tlieocrin.  p.  1324,  10 ; 
Dinarch.  cont  Aristog.  p.  81,  82; 
hex,  Seg.  p.  266;  and  wliat  Sigonius 
iv.  3,  has  upon  the  Constitution  of 
Athens. 

"•  Aristot.  ap.  Ilarpocrat.  in  t. 
ayopa»6fioit  &c. 

"^  The  passage  in  Harpocration  is 
as  follows :  ^(ray  dc  r^i'  apiBphv  irevre- 
xa/dr/ca,  els  fiiv  t6v  Jlcipaia  blKa^  vtvrt 
If  €ls  aarv,  I  read  it  the  contrary 
way,  €ls  fUv  rdp  Ilccpata  frcvre,  deica  d* 
€is  Sarv,  The  same  correction  should 
be  made  in  Suidas  in  v.  fi€Tpov6fiot  and 
in  PhotiuB.  For  what  Meursios  and 
EOster  say  upon  the  passage  in  Suidas 
is  highly  absurd.  In  the  same  man- 
ner there  were  ten  Sitophylaces  in  the 
city  and  five  in  the  Piraeus :  see  be- 


low chap.  16.  Both  divisions  must 
necessarily  have  been  closely  con- 
nected, and  for  this  reason  the  simi- 
larity of  the  number  is  also  probable. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  merchants  were 
obliged  to  bring  two-thirds  of  the  com 
from  the  harbour  into  the  city,  which 
feet  agrees  completely  with  my  emen- 
dation. The  Lex.  Seg.  p.  278,  cer- 
tainly has  in  v.  fifrpovofioit  dcjca  t6p 
dpi$fjuiv,  £v  frcvre  fuv  fja-cof  iv  r^  TLetr 
paxct,  TTcvrc  K  iv  a(rr€t^  nearly  as  Pho- 
tius  in  the  first  article.  But  although 
it  might  appear  more  natural  that 
their  number  should  agree  with  that 
of  the  Agoranomi,  and  seem  singular 
that  there  should  have  been  ten  in  the 
city  and  five  in  the  PirsBus,  this  very 
circumstance  makes  it  more  credible 
that  my  hypothesis  is  true,  and  that 
the  statement  in  the  Lex.  Sjeg.  is  the 
arbitrary  alteration  of  a  grammarian 
according  to  what  appeared  to  him  the 
most  natural.  A  different  account  is 
given  by  KQhn  ad  Poll.  iv.  167. 
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and  other  grain  for  hire'*^.  Upon  the  whole^  there  was  suffix* 
dent  attention  paid  to  weights  and  measures ;  as  may  in  part 
be  seen  from  a  valuable  firagment  of  a  decree  upon  this  subject> 
which  has  fortunately  come  down  to  our  days^**. 

Credit  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Greece,  although  we  find  that  there 
were  large  firms  in  all  the  different  Grecian  states,  which  were 
possessed  of  extensive  credit,  and  were  able  to  raise  money  on 
the  single  security  of  their  name**'.  Merchants  belonging  to  par- 
ticular cities,  as  the  Phaselitans  for  example,  were  in  bad  repute 
on  account  of  their  want  of  honesty**'.  The  absence  of  credit 
was  supplied  by  security  or  bail ;  which,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Athens,  was  in  force  for  one  year*'*.  The  severity  of  the 
laws  relating  to  debtors  contributed  materially  to  the  support 
of  credit,  for  the  Athenians  knew  well  how  important  these 
laws  were  to  commerce  and  industry***.  '^In  the  Athenian 
laws,''  says  Demosthenes,  ''there  are  many  excellent  protections 
for  the  creditor;  for  commerce  proceeds  not  from  the  bor- 
rower but  from  the  lender;  without  whose  assistance  no  vessel, 
no  captain,  no  passenger  can  stir.''  Even  a  citizen,  who  in  the 
capacity  of  a  merchant,  withdrew  from  a  creditor  a  pledge  for  a 
sum  vested  in  bottomry,  could  be  punished  with  loss,  of  life'*^ 

No  less  severe  were  the  regulations  against  false  accu- 
sers of  merchants  and  captains  of  vessels'**.  Their  disputes 
were  heard  before  the  commercial  court  of  the  Nautodic®, 
where  tiie  Thesmothetae  introduced  the  causes'** ;  in  law-suits 
between  citizens  of  different  nations,  by  virtue  of  particular 
agreements,  there  existed  an  appeal  firom  one  state  to  the 
other"*.    As  early  as  in  the  time  of  Lysias,  the  Nautodicee, 


**'  Haipocni.  in  v.  vpofurpitfrai, 
Lex.  8^.  p.  290,  &c. 

"^  See  Boeckfa.  Corp.  InsGr.  No.  123. 

>*T  DemoBth.  oont  Polycl.  p.  1224, 3. 

^  Demosth.  oont.  l4Marit.  init 

***  Demostb.  oont.  Apatnr.  p.  901, 7* 

***  DemoBth.  pro  Phorm.  p.  968. 

**'  Demosth.  oont.  Phorm.  p.  922. 
IHlatory  debtors  ware  also  liable  to 
imprisonment,  only  however  in  com- 
mercial cases.    See  Hudtwalker  von 


»•  Orat  oont.  Theocrin.  p.  1324, 
1320,  cf.  inf.  iii.  10. 

***  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  refer 
to  Sigonius  B.  A.  iv.  3;  Petit  v.  6, 9  ; 
Matthiffi  Misc.  Philol.  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
The  Lex.  Seg.  also  has  an  article  upon 
this  subject,  as  well  as  Photius,  p.  212. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ypa^^ 
^ias  could  also  be  brought  before 
this  court. 

^*  These  are  the  dUuu   arr^  (rvfi- 


den  Di'dteieny  p.  162  sq.  06\»v. 
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having  been  iqppointed  to  their  office  by  lot,  assembled  in  the 
month  Gamelion^  in  order  to  sit  during  the  winter^  when 
navigation  ceesed'^^  that  the  merchants  and  captains  of  vessels 
might  not  be  impeded  in  the  pursuit  of  their  business.  Ad* 
vantageous  as  this  regulation  was,  it  did  not  obviate  all  the 
inconveniences  to  which  traders  were  liable ;  for  if  the  cause 
was  not  decided  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  either  the  parties 
were  obliged  to  prosecute  it  in  summer  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  business,  or  the  case  stood  over  till  the  following  winter^ 
and  was  heard  before  other  judges.  For  this  reason  Xenophon 
proposed  to  establish  a  prize  for  the  officer  of  the  harbour  who 
should  pronounce  the  most  rapid  and  just  decisions  of  com-* 
mercial  causes'®' ;  and  in  fact  soon  afterwards,  in  the  time  of 
Philip'®'^  this  evil  was  checked  by  the  introduction  of  the 
monthly  suits  {Ifi^Mfvoi  BiKai)^  to  which  all  causes  concerning 
trade,  eranus,  dowries,  and  mines  belonged'®'.  These  were 
heard  in  the  six  winter  months;,  so  that  the  merchants  might 
quickly  obtain  their  rights  and  set  sail'®' ;  and  a  cause  could 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  be  protracted  through  this  whole 
time^  but  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  decided  within  the 
term  of  a  month'". 

Lastly,  the  Greeks  tolerated  a  species  of  consul  in  the 
person  of  the  Proxenus  of  each  state,  who  was  considered  as 
the  representative  of  his  country,  and  was  bound  to  protect 
the  citizens  who  traded  at  the  place*  If,  for  example,  an  inha- 
bitant of  Heraclea  died  at  any  place,  the  Proxenus  of  Heraclea 
was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  obliged  to  make  enquiries  concerning 
the  property  which  he  left  behind  him"^  On  one  occasion^ 
when  an  inhabitant  of  Heraclea  died  at  Argos,  the  Proxenus  of 
Heraclea  received  his  property'*'. 


*'  LyBoas  wept  di^fior.  dduc  p.  593. 

"•  Be  Yectig.  3. 

^  Vid.  Orat  de  Haloneso,  p.  79, 
18,8qq. 

*"  Pollux  viil.  63,  101.  Svudas  in 
y.  tfjLfufPoi  BiKcu  from  Haipocr.  in  the 
same  word,  Lex.  6eg.  p.  237.  That 
this  is  tnie  of  causes  relating  to  mines, 
I  have  shown  in  my  Dissertation  upon 
the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurion,  (at  the 


end  of  vol  ii.) 

"^  Demosth.  cent.  Apatur.  p.  900, 
3,  cf  p.  9ft6, 17 ;  Petit  v.  6,  9. 

*^  Tid.  Orat.  de  Haloneso;  Lex. 
Seg. ;  and  Petit  ut  sup. ;  Salmaa  de 
M.  U.  xvL  p.  091. 

'"  Demosth.  cont.  Callipp.  p.  1237 
16. 

«'•  Ibid.  p.  1288, 27. 
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Among  t3ie  many  proposals  for  the  advancement  of  com* 
merce  which  Xenophon  makes  in  his  Treatise  upon  the 
Rerenues,  there  is  nowhere  an  exhortation  to  restore  the 
freedom  of  tnide :  either  this  was  not  one  of  the  points  -wbicb. 
lay  within  the  knowledge  of  antiquity^  or  it  must  hwre  existed 
without  any  Imiit.  The  latter  supposition  is  nearly  maintained 
by  Reeren'**:  '^liiey  were  ignorant,^^  says  he^  ^  of  a  balance  of 
trade^  and  thus  all  the  vident  measures  that  flow  from  it  naturally 
remained  unknown.  Tbey  had  custom  duties  as  well  as  our* 
selves ;  but  these  were  intended  only  to  increase  ihe  revenues 
of  the  state^  and  not,  as  in  modem  nations^  by  excluding 
certain  artides^  to  give  a  particular  direction  to  tibe  course  of 
industry.  Tou  will  find  no  prohibition  to  export  raw  produce, 
no  encouragement  of  manufactures  at  tiie  cost  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes.  In  this  sense  Hken  there  was  a  complete  freedom 
of  industry,  of  oommerce,  and  of  intercourse.  And  this  was 
the  general  practice.  At  the  same  time,  where  everything  was 
determined  by  circumstances,  not  by  any  theory,  persons  may 
find  individual  exceptions,  peihaps  discover  particular  cases  in 
which  the  state  may  f<Nr  a  time  have  assumed  to  itself  jbl  mono- 
p<dy.  But  yet  what  a  wide  di£ference  is  there  between  this  and 
our  mercantile  and  restrictive  system.^^ 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  these  remarks;  but  the  other  side  of  the  question 
must  also  be  considered.  According  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancients,  which  were  not  merely  scientific,  but  were  recog- 
nised by  tiie  whole  of  the  people,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the 
nature  of  the  Greeks,  the  state  embraced  and  governed  all 
relations  between  man  and  man.  Not  in  Crete  and  Lac&- 
dsmon  alone,  two  states  completely  closed  up  and  unsus- 
ceptiUe  of  free  trade,  but  generally  throughout  the  whole 
of  Greece,  and  even  under  the  free  government  of  Athens, 
the  poorest  as  well  as  the  rioiiest  citizen  was  convinced 
that  the  state  had  the  right  of  claiming  the  whole  property  of 
every  individual.    Any  restriction  in  the  transfer  of  thb  pro- 


*^  Ideen  iiber  die  Politik,  den  Verkehr  und  den  Handel  der  alten  Welt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  283. 


E 
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perty^  regulated  according  to  circumstances^  was  looked  upon 
as  just;  nor  could  it  properly  be  considered  an  infringement 
of  justice,  before  the  security  of  persons  and  property  was  held 
to  be  the  sole  object  of  government;  a  light  under  which  it 
never  was  viewed  by  any  of  the  ancients.  On  the  contrary^ 
all  intercourse  and  commerce  were  considered  as  being  under 
the  direction  of  tiie  community,  inasmuch  as  they  originally 
owed  their  existence  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  political 
union ;  and  upon  the  same  basis  was  founded  the  right  of  the  state 
to  regulate  trade,  or  even  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  it.  Any 
person  who  dissented  from  these  principles  was  not  a  member 
of  the  state,  and  was  at  liberty  to  detach  himself  from  it. 

It  was  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  national  mono- 
polies were  founded,  which  appear  to  have  been  not  unfre- 
quent  in  Greece,  although  of  short  duration;  thoir  produc- 
tiveness had  been  tried  in  the  cases  of  private  individuals 
who  had  obtained  them  by  engrossing  particular  articles '^^« 
It  can,  however,  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  republic  ever 
demanded  of  its  citizens  that  they  should  furnish  commo* 
dities  to  the  state  in  specified  quantities  and  at  prices 
arbitrarily  fixed  at  a  low  rate,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  itself  a 
monopoly;  such  a  demand  could  only  have  been  enforced  in 
countries  under  the  government  of  a  tyrant.  The  monopoly  of 
lead,  which  Pythocles  proposed  to  the  Athenians,  injured  no 
proprietor  of  mines,  provided  it  was  exported:  the  producers 
were  to  receive  the  same  price  from  the  state,  at  which  they  had 
before  sold  it'^'.  Equally  innocent  was  the  banking  monopoly 
which  the  Byzantians  in  a  pecuniary  embarrassment  sold  to 
a  private  individual*'^.  The  proceeding  of  the  Selymbriani  in  a 
similar  difficulty  was  probably  less  defensible,  who  seized  the 
whole  stock  of  com  at  a  fixed  price,  with  the  exception  of  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  the  yearly  consumption  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  then  sold  it  at  a  higher  price  with  permission  to 
export,  which  before  had  not  been  granted'*'.  But  how  many 
kinds  of  monopolies  may  there  not  have  been  in  Greece! 


■"  Cf:  Ariat.  Pol.  L  7. 

''*  See  above,  chap.  vi. 

*^*  See  the  second  book  of  the  <£co- 


nomics  attributed  to  Aristotle. 
17. 
"7  Ibid. 
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Probably  it  was  then  a  principle  in  politics^  that  states  should 
avail  themselves  of  these  aids  when  under  the  pressure  of  pecu^ 
niary  distress'*'.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  abundant  proofs 
that  the  exportation  and  importation  were  regulated  according 
to  the  exigencies  and  interests  of  the  state;  which  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  perfect  freedom  of  trade. 

Aristotle'^*  lays  down  five  principles  of  policy  as  the  most 
important,  viz.:  finance^  peace^  and  war,  the  safeguard  of  the 
country,  importation  and  exportation,  and  legislation;  men-^ 
tioning  at  the  same  time  that  ^'with  regard  to  importation  and 
exportation,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how,laige  a  supply  of  provi-^ 
sions  the  state  requires,  and  what  proportion  of  them  can  be 
produced  in  the  country  and  what  imported,  and  what  imports 
and  exports  are  necessary  for  the  state,  in  order  that  commercial 
treaties  and  agreements  may  be  concluded  with  those  of  whom 
the  state  must  make  use  for  this  purpose.^'  Trade  was  thus 
an  object  of  national  policy;  whence  various  restrictions  or 
preferences  must  necessarily  have  arisen. 

Solon  is  related  by  Plutarch  to  have  laid  the  exportation 
of  all  products  of  the  soil  except  oil,  under  a  malediction, 
which  the  Archon  was  obliged  to  pronoimce  or  to  pay  a  fine 
of  a  hundred  drachmas"^:  although  the  law  was  not  in  my 
opinion  so  general  as  here  stated'**,  yet  the  main  fact  is 
nnquestionable ;  and,  considering  the  liberal  disposition  of 
Solon,  is  the  more  remarkable.  The  export  of  com  was  always 
prohibited  in  Attica'".  Similar  laws  doubtiess  existed  in  other 
states,  for  example  the  Selymbriani  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  com,  if  not  always,  at  least  in  time  of  scarcity'".  There 
were  also  at  Athens  many  commodities  of  which  the  exportation 
was  prohibited  {airoppijTa),  such  as  timber,  tar,  wax,  rigging, 
and  leathern  botties,  articles  which  were  particularly  important 
for  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  fleet"*.     It  may  indeed 


«»Cf.AriBt.PoLi.  11. 
«»•  Rhetor,  i.  4. 
«•  Plntarch.  Sol.  24. 
***  See  aboTe,  clii^).  viii. 
*"  UlpUo.  ad  BemoBth.  cent. 
mocr.  p.  822. 
*"  Psead-Aristot.  (Econ.  iL  17. 


Ti- 


"^  Upon  this  point  see  Aristoph. 
Ran.  365,  367>  and  the  Scholiast, 
Spanheim  upon  this  passa^,  and  Ca- 
saubon  ad  Theophrast  Char.  23.  Con* 
cerning  the  leather-bottles  (da-JCtf/Aora) 
comp.  besides  the  Scholiast  of  Ari- 
stophanes, the  Etbmologist,  Suidas^and 
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be  supposed  that  this  prohibition  only  existed  against  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  daring  the  continuance  of  war'**;  but  how  often  did 
Greece  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace?  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Theophrastus^  the  e3q>ortation  of  timber^  ue.  oi  timber  for 
ship-buildingy  was  still  prohibited^  being  only  allowed  to  parti- 
cular individuals  free  of  duty*"*. 

It  is  obvious  that  war  was  necessarily  attended  with  c^tain 
restrictions  and  limitations ;  for  example  the  manufactories  of 
arms  at  Athens  suppHed  the  consumption  of  many  nations;  it 
Was  natural  therefore  that  laws  should  be  directed  against  those 
who  provided  the  enemy  with  arms;  thus  Timarchus  decreed^  that 
whoever  furnished  Philip  eitlier  with  arms  or  tackle  for  ships 
should  be  punished  with  death**'.  But  in  addition  to  these 
restrictions^  even  the  importation  of  some  commodities  was  occa- 
sionally prohibited  in  tini%&  of  war ;  as  for  example  of  Boeotian 
kmp-wichs,  of  which  the  real  reason  cannot  be^  as  Casaubon  con- 
eluded  from  the  jokes  of  Aristophanes  **%  that  the  Athenians  were 
afraid  of  these  lamp-wicks  causing  a  conflagration^  but  that  all 
commodities  imported  from  Boeotia  were  excluded,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harassing  this  country  by  a  stoppage  of  all  intercourse^  as 
indeed  may  be  seen  from  another  passage  in  the  play  just  alluded 
to'**.  In  like  manner  Pericles,  according  to  the  Achamians  of 
the  same  poet***,  and  the  testimonies  of  many  other  writers, 
had  excluded  the  Megarians  from  all  intercourse  with  Attica, 
in  order  to  injtire  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  war  was  as  much  carried  on  by  impe- 
ding commerce  as  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  her  dominion  of 
the  sea  Athens  obtained  the  means  of  exercising  a  continual 
despotism  over  trader    ^  No  state,''  observes  Xenophon,  ''can 


Thomas  Magister  in  Y.  ^vXoKOf.  [The 
paasa^  of  Theophrastua  appears  to 
refer  to  the  exportation  of  timber  from 
Macedonia,  not  from  Attica.  See 
Schneider's  note  on  the  passage,  cited 
in  Ast's  edition,  p.  20^,  and  compare 
below,  note  466. — Transl.] 

**"  Which  one  should  also  be  led  to 
suppose  from  Aristophanes  and  his 
Scholiast  ut  sup.  and  £n>m  Aristoph. 
Eq.  278. 


"*  Theophrast.  Char.  23. 

^  Demoeth.  de  &h.  Leg.  p.  433, 4. 
See  the  note  to  Petit*s  Leg.  Att 
p.  617,  ed.  WesseL 

"^  Aristoph.  Acham.  916,  and  the 
Scholiast,  Casaubon  ut  sup. 

'"*  Acham.  860  sqq. 

■••  See  more  particularly  the  argu- 
ment to  this  Flay,  Thucyd,  i.  139 ; 
Plutarch.  PericL  30;  Died.  xiL  39  sqq. 
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ever  export  anything,  if  it  be  not  snbmissiye  to  the  maaten 
of  the  sea;  upon  them  depends  all  the  exportation  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  other  nations*"/'  They  laid  an  embargo 
upon  all  vesseby  seiaed,  and  detained  or  captured  merchant* 
Teasels/ even  such  as  the  state  had  no  right  to  interfere  with ; 
and  to  recover  by  the  priae  courts  the  goods  which  had  been 
unlawfully  lost,  was  a  miytter  of  extreme  difficulty.  That  these 
measures  of  the  Athenians  produced  the  greatest  hatred  against 
them,  cannot  excite  surprise.  Even  the  Spartans  made  a 
protest  against  the  Megarian  decree;  ita  nour-repeal  was  the 
immediate  pretext  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

These  examplea,  although  not  applicable  to  a  state  of  peao^ 
prove  at  least,  that  the  Athenians  did  not  shrink  firom  any 
restriction  of  commerce,  so  long  as  it  appeared  profitable  to  them ; 
and  firom  tins  it  may  be  fedrly  concluded,  that  at  times  too  when 
there  was  a  cessation  from  war,  they  provided  for  their  real  or  sup* 
posed  interests  by  various  r^ulations  which  were  inconsistent 
with  freedom  of  trade.  They  framed  restrictive  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  supply  of  those  commodities  which  were 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  country;  or  which  should 
be  brought  to  the  market  in  the  port  of  Athens,  in  order  to  be 
there  sold,  that  by  these  means  Athens  might  become  a  general 
emporium. 

Some  of  these  regulations  are  extraordinarily  severe.  No 
inhabitant,  for  example,  was  allowed  to  carry  com  anywhere 
but  to  the  harbour  of  Athens;  those  who  violated  this  law 
were  subject  to  a  Phasis  or  an  Eisangelia*".  In  the  same 
manner  it  was  fixed  what  portion  of  the  com  of  each  cargo 


***  Xenoph.  de  Bepu  Ath.  ii.  S,  11, 
IS.  The  words  wf}6s  ^  rovroig  ^XXcmtc 
aytiif  aim  iatrowuf^  otroftg  arriiraXoi 

are  extremely  difficali  to  undentand, 
and  certainly  have  not  been  nnder- 
fltood  hj  the  commentatoni ;  but  jret 
thej  do  not  appear  cormpt  The  sense 
My  '*The  states,  from  which  we  re- 
ceiTe  imports,  will  not  permit  our  ad- 
veraanes  to  export  for  their  own  use 
the  materials  neceasaiy  for  ship  build- 


ing, or  they  will  lose  by  that  means 
the  use  of  the  sea.**  The  subject  to 
iaamfO'tp  and  ;(p4(royrai  is  €K«i¥oiy 
which  refers  to  the  preceding  irapii 
flip  ToD,  irapA  W  rov.  The  words  &r«- 
v«g  oyrciroXoi  ^fWf  thrhf  are  to  be  taken 
instead  of  the  aoeusatiye  to  ^cv,  just 
as  if  it  stood  vpbt  dc  rovrois  mufoi  ovk 
iatrovo-uf  SXXoa-t  Sy€W  roi>9  fiiup  drr«- 

■»•  See  chap.  xv. 
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which  had  arrived  in  harbour,  should  be  retained  in  tlie  city 
of  Athens,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  There  was  also  an 
exceedingly  oppressive  regulation,  that  no  Athenian  or  alien 
resident  in  Attica  should  lend  money  upon  a  vessel  which  did 
not  return  to  Athens  with  a  cargo  of  com  or  other  commo- 
dities'*'* If  indeed  we  listen  to  Salmasius'*^  this  law  refers 
only  to  the  com  trade,  and  means  no  more  than  that  it  was  not 
permitted  to  lend  money  for  the  purpose  of  buying  com  in 
other  countries,  except  upon  the  condition  that  the  com  should 
be  imported  into  Athens :  this  supposition  is,  however,  mani- 
festly devoid  of  foundation.  The  meaning  of  the  law  is,  that 
money  could  not  be  lent  upon  any  ship  which  did  not  retum  to 
Athens  with  com ;  but  if  these  were  all  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  no  money  could  have  been  lent  on  bottomry  at  all,  except 
upon  vessels  employed  inthe  com  trade.  Since  then  this  sup- 
position leads  to  an  absurdity,  it  is  manifest  that  we  do  not 
possess  the  law  in  a  complete  state.  And  this  in  fact  is  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Lacritus ;  and  com,  as  being  the  most  important  article,  was 
only  first  and  expressly  named.  In  several  places  it  is  distinctly 
stated,  tliat  it  was  not  lawful  to  lend  money  which  was  to  be  sent 
to  any  foreign  port,  without  com  being  particularly  specified***. 
In  the  agreement  of  bottomry  given  in  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  against  Lacritus  (to  which  case  this  very  law  is 
applied),  it  is  not  fixed  that  either  <K>m  or  anything  else  should 
be  taken  as  aretum-caigo ;  and  the  debtor  himself  affirmed  that 
he  had  intended  to  retum  to  Athens  with  a  cargo  of  salt  meat 


***  Demoeth,  cont.  Lacrit.  p.  941, 
9—20,  from  tiie  Law,  *hfyvpiw  dc  fi^ 
c^inoi  cjcdovvoi  *A^vaunf  km  tw  fit- 
ToiK^v  T&tf  *AOrfy¥fai  fieroiKovvrmv  fuf- 
d«v<,  /iijdff  cov  oCroi  Kvptoifltrip,  els  yaw 

ml  r^fXXa  rii  yeypofifieva  vtpl  iKoarov 
avTWf.  The  last  words  show  that  many 
other  specific  provisions  followed  which 
the  Orator  omits,  and  in  these  no  doubt 
the  other  commodities  were  either  in- 
dividually or  generally  stated. 
«"  De  M.  U.  V.  p.  193  sqq. 


**  Cont  Lacrit  ut  sup.  kuI  dunf 
alrf  fuj  toTfH  ircpl  rov  apyvpiav^  h  a» 
ffVdf  SKKofr4  vfi  fj  'A$ritfa(€,  Demosth. 
oont.  Dionysodor.  p.  1264,  15.  Sri  ovic 
&y  dav€iir€Ufjk€v  tls  mpov  ffA,ir6pio»ovd€9f 
dXX'  j)  €h  'Adrfpas,  The  passage  in 
the  speech  against  Lacritus  p.  941,  15, 
€ap  ^€  Tis  €jcdy  vaph  ravr\  ciwu  t^p 
<f>dariv  Koi  rffp  Amypafft^v  rov  apyvpiw 
vpos  roitg  iwifUXffriif,  koBo,  W€pl  rrjs 
U€^s  Koi  Tov  a-iTov  €iprp-€Uf  Kara  ravra, 
proves  nothing  against  my  assertiou 
for  many  reason^. 
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and  Coan  wine*^ :  nor  in  any  similar  docnment  is  the  species 
of  the  commodities  ever  fixed  which  are  to  be  taken  as  a  return 
cargo^  but  the  only  stipulations  we  find  are  with  regard  to  the 
security^  and  that  the  retum-cai^  should  be  of  equal  value 
with  the  original  freight.  Lastly^  how  could  it  have  been  pos- 
sible to  specify  the  goods  which  were  to  be  taken  up  as  a  return- 
caigo,  since  the  merchant  would  necessarily  be  guided  in  his 
selection  by  the  state  of  the  market,  and  no  certain  calculation 
could,  be  made  beforehand  ?  We  must  therefore  allow,  that  in 
general  money  could  not  be  lent  at  Athens  upon  any  ship  or 
its  cai^,  except  on  the  condition  of  its  returning  to  that  city, 
in  order  that  no  Athenian  property  might  be  employed  to  the 
profit  of  a  foreign  trading  town.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  permission  to  lend  money  only  for  the  time  requisite  for 
the  voyage  to  a  particular  place,  without  including  the  return 
(fTcSoTrXov^).  If  the  master  of  a  vessel  had  borrowed  money 
for  the  time  of  his  voyage  from  Athens  to  Rhodes,  and  instead 
of  not  paying  the  money  till  he  returned  to  Athens,  if  he  was 
obliged  to  repay  it  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  it 
does  not  follow  firom  this  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  return ; 
by  law  he  was  bound  to  do  so,  just  as  much  as  if  the  money 
had  been  lent  him  until  his  return  to  Athens.  The  sole  differ- 
ence is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  creditor  was  only  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  the  passage  outwards,  in  the  latter,  of  the  passage 
inwards  as  well*'^  Money  too  could  only  be  lent  for  the  time 
of  the  passage  outwards,  upon  the  condition  of  the  vessel 
returning  to  Athens :  it  was  only  absolutely  prohibited  when 
the  ship  was  not  to  return.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that 
heavy  punishments  were  laid  upon  the  violation  of  this  law. 

As  to  the  laws  relating  to  money  lent  out  on  other  kinds 
of  security,  no  complaint  could  be  made.    Those  who  failed  to 


"  P.  933,  16. 

"^  To  ibis  view  of  the  subject  ilie 
pUBBge  in  DemoBth.  cont.  Dionysod. 
p.  1284,  8— 20y  cannot  be  opposed,  for 
if  rightly  understood,  it  completely 
agrees  with  it.  Dionysodorus  and 
Panneniiscus  wish  to  borrow  money  for 


the  voyage  from  Athens  to  Eg>'pt,  and 
from  thence  to  Rhodes  ;  it  is  therefore 
a  mpoirkavs  without  any  obligation  to 
retnm,  to  which  the  lenders  naturally 
would  not  consent.  Compare  also 
upon  the  questions  relating  to  this 
subject,  book  i  chap.  23. 
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pay  could  be  prosecuted  by  a  Phasis*^ ;  and  the  borrower^  if 
he  did  not  return,  could  be  punished  with  loss  of  life*".  If 
the  Athenians  imposed  such  restrictions  upon  trade,  it  may  be 
conceived  how  the  laws  of  other  states  were  constituted.  In 
iEgina  and  Argos,  Athenian  manufiictures  appear  to  have  been 
in  early  times  prohibited,  although  upon  a  pretended  religious 
motive,  and  on  the  immediate  occasion  for  sacred  purposes'^*. 

In  the  inland  traffic,  too,  there  was  not  by  any  means  unre<- 
stricted  freedom ;  nor  indeed  did  it  consist  with  the  principles 
of  the  ancients,  among  whom  the  police  mixed  itself  with  every 
thing,  although  the  mode  of  its  interference  differed  from  that 
which  prevails  in  modem  states.  Assise  regulations  were  not 
unknown.  In  the  time  of  Aristophanes  the  government  of 
Athens  on  one  occasion  reduced  the  price  of  salt  to  a  fixed 
rate ;  which,  however,  was  not  long  retained,  probably  because 
it  caused  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  that  article**^  In  com 
we  certainly  find  a  great  freedom  of  prices;  yet  engrossing 
was  restrained  within  certain  limits.  Retail  dealing  in  the 
market  was  originally  interdicted  to  foreigners  according  to  the 
rigour  of  the  law;  instances  however  occur  of  its  being  permit- 
ted upon  the  payment  of  a  duty,  which  is  different  from  the 
protection  money  of  the  resident  aliens*^.  What  is  here  said 
must  not  however  be  referred  to  the  wholesale  trade  in  the 
harbour;  this  in  a  great  measure  owed  its  existence  to  foreign* 
ers,  who  exposed  samples  of  their  goods  at  a  particular  place 
called  Deigma*^,  for  the  convenience  of  the  buyers  who  came 
there  from  all  regions  to  purchase  commodities. 

The  prices  of  commodities  could  not,  however,  have  been 
much  enhanced  by  these  restrictions,  especially  as  the  custom* 


"*  Demosth.  oont  Lacrit.  nt  sop. 

***  Demoeth.  cont.  Dionysod.  p. 
1206,  8  sqq.  as  the  context  shows. 

■^  Herod,  v.  88. 

'^>  Aristoph.  EccL  809»  and  the 
Scholiast. 

***  Demosth.  cont  Eubulid.  p.  1308, 
0,  p.  1309,6,  where  this  is  called  {eyuca 
rcXcty. 

•"  Lysias  Fragm.  p.  31.    Aristoph. 


Eq.  97<(,  and  SchoL  Demoeth.  cont 
Lacrit  p.  932, 20,  cont  Poljd.  p.  1214. 
18,  Harpoc.  in  y.  dcry/M,  Pollux  ix* 
34,  and  there  Jungeimaa  compare 
Gasaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  23,  also 
Lex.  Scg.  p.  237.  The  Deigma  at 
Rhodes  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  v. 
60.  The  specimens  themselTSS  were 
also  called  Deigma»  Plutarch.  Demoetli. 
23. 
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duties  were  Tery  moderate ;  but  they  were  raised  by  the  great 
profit  which  the  merchauts  obtained*  That  the  rate  of  profits 
was  high,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  on 
money  lent  upon  bottomry  {fenus  nauticum),  in  which  30  per 
cent,  for  one  summer  was  not  unfrequently  paid*  Hume's 
remark'^,  that  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  profit  is  an  infallible 
sign,  that  industry  and  trade  are  still  in  their  infancy,  applies 
with  the  greatest  force  to  the  ancient  times  of  the  Grecian 
nations,  and  in  some  measure  to  that  of  Pericles,  and  the  period 
immediately  succeeding.  A  Samian  ship,  which,  as  Herodo- 
tus'^ relates,  had  by  accident  made  its  way  from  Egypt  to 
Tartessus  in  Iberia,  at  a  time  when  no  Grecians,  not  even  the 
Fhocsans,  traded  there,  gained  upon  one  cargo  sixty  talents ; 
since  the  tithe  to  the  goddess  Hera  amounted  to  six  talents^ 
probably  it  had  received  silver  at  a  low  rate  in  exchange  for  the 
goods  carried  out'^*  Greek  merchants  had  never  made  a 
greater  profit,  with  the  exception  only  of  Sostratus  of  ^Egina, 
with  whom  no  one  could  in  this  respect  enter  into  comparison* 
The  value  of  the  caigo  of  the  Samian  ship  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained,  as  the  quantity  of  goods  on  board  di£ferent  vessels  was 
very  various ;  we  find  instances  of  cargoes  which  did  not  exceed 
two  talents  in  value^  but  larger  sums  are  met  with ;  thus  a  ship 
of  Naucratis,  mentioned  in  Demosthenes,  was  valued  at  nine 
and  a  half  talents*^^  In  the  time  of  Lysias  also,  an  Athenian 
vessel  bound  for  the  Adriatic  is  said  to  have  made  so  large  a 
profit  upon  its  cargo,  of  the  value  of  two  talents,  that  it  doubled 
the  principal*^**  It  is  of  course  evident  that  the  retail  traders 
{icd7ni\ot)  obtained  likewise  a  very  large  profit  on  the  goods 
which  they  sold,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  high  rate  of 
interest* 


***  Eflsajrs,  p.  222. 
•**  Herod,  iv.  162. 
•*•  Compare  what  Diodoms  v. 
says  of  the  Phoenicians. 


35, 


**''  DemoBth.  cont.  Timocr.  p.  696 
and  passim. 

**^  Lysias  cont  Diogit.  p.  908. 
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Chapter  X. 
Cheapness  qf  Commodities  in  Ancient  Greece. 

Ip  allowance  is  made  for  accidental  variation  in  different  places^ 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  ancient  world  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  upon  the  whole  cheaper  than  at  the  present  time ;  but 
in  individual  cases  many  examples  of  the  contrary  occur.  The 
chief  reasons  of  the  former  phenomenon  are  the  smaller  quan- 
tity of  money  in  circulation,  the  unusual  firuitfulness  of  the 
southern  regions  in  which  the  Greeks  either  dwelt  or  traded — 
re^ons,  which  though  now  neglected,  were  at  that  period  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  cultivation — and  the  impossibility  of  export- 
ation to  distant  lands,  which  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
the  countries  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  latter  is  in  parti- 
cular the  cause  of  the  great  cheapness  of  wine.  The  abimdant 
quantity  of  this  article  which  was  produced  in  almost  all  the 
southern  regions,  was  not  distributed  over  so  lai^  a  space  of 
the  earth  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  considering  the 
general  scale  of  prices  in  ancient  states,  the  difference  of  time 
and  place  must  be  well  weighed.  In  Rome  and  in  Athens, 
at  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  these  states,  commodities 
were  not  so  cheap  as  in  Upper  Italy  and  Lusitania.  In 
Upper  Italy,  even  in  the  time  of  Polybius*^',  the  Sidlian 
medimnus  of  wheat,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Attic,  being 
somewhat  less  than  one  and  a  half  English  bushel,  frequently 
sold  for  only  four  oboli  (eight  asses),  i.  e.  about  sixpence, 
the  medimnus  of  barley  for  half  this  sum,  the  metretes  of 
wine,  about  ten  wine-gallons,  for  the  same  price  as  the  barley! 
Travellers  used  not,  as  in  other  places,  to  agree  with  the  inn- 
keepers for  the  price  of  each  article,  but  only  stipulated  how 
much  they  should  give  in  the  gross  for  the  whole  consumption 
of  an  individual,  and  the  sum  demanded  was  generally  a  half 


•*•  Polyb.  I,  15.  Polybius  has 
changed  the  asses  into  oboli,  reckoning 
two  asses  to  an  obolus,  and  the  dena- 


rius equal  to  the  drachma.  He  thus 
takes  the  Roman  coins  a  small  fraction 
too  high. 
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as  or  quarter  obolus,  and  seldom  exceeded  this  rate.  In  Lusi- 
tania,  according  to  the  same  historian'^,  the  Sicilian  medimnus 
of  barley  cost  a  drachma,  of  wheat  nine  Alexandrian  oboli,  which 
appear  to  have  been  something  less  than  the  Attic*'*;  the 
metretes  of  wine  the  same  as  the  barley;  a  kid  of  moderate 
size  an  obolus,  a. hare  the  same,  a  lamb  three  and  four  oboli, 
a  Cat  pig,  weighing  a  hundred  minas,  five  oboli,  a  sheep  two,  a 
draught  ox  ten,  a  calf  five  drachmas^  a  talent  of  figs,  about 
fifly  pounds,  three  oboli ;  game  had  hardly  any  value,  but  was 
included  gratis  in  other  bargains. 

Such  low  prices  as  these  do  not  apply  to  Athens  after  the 
Pendan  war.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  indeed,  an  ox  cost  only  five 
drachmas,  a  sheep  one  drachma^  and  a  medimnus  of  corn  the 
same  sum;  but  prices  gradually  rose  to  five  times,  in  many 
things  to  as  much  as  ten  or  twenty  times  their  former  amount, 
which  after  the  examples  of  more  recent  times,  is  not  surprising. 
The  quantity  of  money  in  use  was  not  only  increased,  but  through 
a  rising  population  and  an  extended  intercourse  its  circulation 
was  accelerated.  Thus  Athens,  as  early  as  in  the  age  of  Socra- 
tes^ was  considered  an  expensive  place  of  residence'". 

Upon  the  whole,  the  cheapness  of  commodities  in  ancient 
times  has  been  exaggerated  by  some  writers,  who  thought  that 
the  nearest  approach  would  be  made  to  the  truth  by  assuming 
that  prices  were  on  an  average  ten  times  lower  than  in  the 
eighteenth  century*^;  whereas  the  prices  of  com,  by  which  many 
other  prices  are  necessarily  regulated,  prove  the  contrary.  But 
that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  determinate 
judgment  upon  this  subject,  I  will  explicitly  treat  in  succession 
of  the  prices  of  land,  of  slaves,  of  cattle,  com,  bread,  wine,  oil, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  also  of  wood,  clothing,  and  the 
different  sorts  of  implements  and  furniture,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find  information  upon  these  points. 


>M  zxziy.  8,  7*  Concerning  tiie 
reading  see  SchweigluBiiser  in  the 
Lexicon  Polyb.  p.  5d5. 

"*'  See  above,  chap.  iv. 

*»*  PhitarclL  de  Anim.  Tranquil.  10. 


«»»  Gillies  ut  sup.  p.  19.  Wolf 
makes  the  same  supposition  in  his 
Essay:  Ueber  sine  milde  Stiftung 
Trajons,  p.  6. 
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The  value  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Attica  was  naturally  very 
different  according  to  its  situation  and  goodriess.  The  estates 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  bore  a  much  higher  price  than 
those  at  a  distance***;  the  wooded  land  [yrj  ire^vrevfiivrj)  must 
have  been  dearer  than  the  bare  or  unplanted  land  {yrj  '^tk^), 
the  rich  and  good  than  the  poor  soils.  Among  the  many 
passages  upon  the  value  of  land^  one  alone  contwis  an  approzi* 
mate  statement  of  the  area,  and  this  without  any  particulars  as 
to  situation  and  quality.  Aristophanes,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Lysias**%  had  bought  a  house  for  fifty  minas  and  also 
300  plethra  of  land;  both  together  cost  him  more  than  five 
talents.  If  we  assume  that  it  cost  him  five  talents  and  twenty 
minas,  and  subtract  from  this  sum  the  value  of  the  house,  there 
remain  for  the  land  27,000  drachmas,  which  ^ves  ninety 
drachmas  for  one  plethron.  Now  the  plethron  was  equal  to 
10,000  feet  of  Greek  square  measure,  9620  Rhenish,  or  9900 
English  feet,  according  to  Ideler's  researches.  The  English 
acre  of  43,560  square  feet  would  thus  have  cost  396  drachmas ; 
which  does  not  by  any  means  agree  with  the  exaggerated  notion 
above  alluded  to,  that  prices  were  ten  limes  lower  in  ancient 
than  in  modem  times.  It  is  however  by  no  means  improbable 
that  much  land  bore  a  lower  value ;  but  fifty  drachmas  may  be 
fairly  assumed  as  the  average  price  of  the  plethron,  without 
taking  into  consideration  accidental  circumstances  by  which  the 
value  of  the  land  might  be  lowered. 

It  should  als«  be  mentioned  that  in  Attica  the  land  was 
probably  divided  into  portions  of  no  very  great  extent.  Alci- 
biades*  paternal  inheritance  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
estate  purchased  by  Aristophanes,  although  his  was  one  of  the 


■**  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4.  |  that  Aristophanes  is  stated  to  have 

***  Orat  pro  Aristoph.  bonis  p.  633    purcliased  not  300  plethra»  but  more 

and  p.  642y  where  for  ovaUtv  read  with  '  tAan  300  plethra:  y^s  rrkUyiJTpkeM&aui 

MarklandoiVtoy.    [It  is  to  be  observed    nkiBpa.    ji31,ed.  Bekker.— Tramsl.] 
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roost  disdnguished  fcmilies.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Demosthenes  that  individnals  purchased  much  land.  The  most 
extensive  possessions  were  those  which  commonly  went  by  the 
name  oif  Unmdary  eiiatei  (iaxdruii),  which  were  situated  at  a 
distance  either  upon  the  seanshore  or  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains'^. Thus  the  boundary  estate  of  Timarchus  in  Sphettus  is 
stated  to  have  been  extensive^  but  it  had  run  wild  through 
his  neglect"^  The  estate  belonging  to  Phcenippus  in  Cytheron 
contained  more  than  forty  stadia,  or  1440  plethra'^*. 

Of  other  estates  I  have  noted  down  the  following  prices. 
An  estate  situated  in  Sphettus  is  mentioned  in  Lysias  as 
being  worth  five  minas;  another  occurs  in  Isceus  worth  above 
ten  minas,  and  in  tiie  former  orator  an  estate  in  Cicynna  is 
estimated  by  the  creditor  at  ten  minas'^*.  In  like  manner 
in  Terence**%  an  estate  is  stated  to  be  mortgaged  for  the 
latter  sum.  Timarchus  sold  an  estate  in  Alopecse,  distant 
eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  walls,  under  its  value  for  twenty 
minas***.  Again,  an  estate  is  mentioned  in  Prospalta,  which 
was  hardly  worth  thirty  minas"**,  and  one  in  CEnoe  for  fifty 
minas***.  An  estate  of  Ciron^s  was,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Isffius,  well  worth  a  talent :  whence  we  may  conclude  that  an 
estate  no  larger  than  this  was  thought  a  considerable  possession; 
an  estate  of  the  same  value  occurs  in  Demosthenes,  which 
appears  to  have  contained  vineyards'^.  The  following  sums 
are  still  more  considerable,  viz.:  seventy  minas,  and  seventy-five 
minas  for  an  estate  in  Athmonon,  two  talents  for  a  property  in 
Eleusis,  and  two  and  half  talents  for  the  same  in  Thria'*\ 


*"  Harpoo.ln  T.iopforia,  BohoL  ad. 
JEschm.  cont  Timarch.  p.  196,  737> 
ed  Beiak.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  256,  and  the 
CommeiitatorB  upon  ^schines  and 
DanostlieneB  In  tke  paasageB  to  be 
quoted.  Herodotus  also  (vi.  127)  calls 
distant  estates  itrxorim.  The  snpposi- 
tion  that  the  estates  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  boroughs  were  so  called  is  un- 
doubtedlj&lse,  unless  indeed  boroughs, 
as  -was  the  case  with  many,  were 
bounded  by  the  sea  and  by  mountains. 

^^  iEschin«  oont.  Timarch.  p.  U7> 
119. 


^  Orat.  cont.  I4ifl9nipp.  p.  1040,  16. 

***  Lysias  ntp\  Zmunr.  iduc,  p.  604, 
cf.  p.  603,  606,  Isffius  de  MenecL 
Hered.  p.  221,  ed.  OrelL 

'^  Phorm.  iv.  3,  66. 

***  iEsch.  cont  Timarch.  p.  110. 

*^  Isaeus  de  I]ag:n.  Hered.  p.  208. 

^  Is.  ut  sup.  p.  204. 

^^  Is.  de  Ciron.  Hered.  p.  218. 
Demosth.  cont.  Onet  i.  p.  872,  ad  fin. 
iL  p.  876, 10,  cf.  L  p.  871,  22. 

««»  Issens  de  MeneoL  Hered.  p.  220, 
221,  ed.  Orell.  de  Fhilectem.  Hered. 
p.  140,  de  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  202  sqq. 
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Concerning  other  kinds  of  landed  property  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  information^  except  that  mine-shares  were 
sold  for  a  talent  and  ninety  minas^  although  their  price  may  at 
times  have  been  enhanced  by  particular  circumstance'*'. ' 


Chapter  XII. 
Pricei  of  Houses  in  Attica. 

With  regard  to  houses,  we  know  that  Athens  contained  above 
10,000'*^;  which  probably  does  not  include  the  public  edifices 
and  the  buildings  without  the  walls ;  the  city  and  the  harbours 
being  nearly  200  stadia  in  circumference,  there  were  many 
places  within  so  large  an  area  upon  which  no  buildings  were 
erected'**.  The  houses  were  for  the  most  part  small  and  mean 
in  appearance,  the  streets  crooked  and  narrow ;  **  a  stranger/* 
says  Dicaearchus,  ^^  might  doubt  upon  a  sudden  view  whether 
this  were  really  the  city  of  Athens/'  the  Piraeus  alone  had 
been  laid  out  according  to  rule,  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  by 
the  architect  Hippodamus"**.  The  upper  stories  often  projected 
over  the  streets;  staircases,  balustrades,  and  doors  opening 
outwards,  obstructed  and  narrowed  the  way.  Themistocles  and 
Aristides,  with  the  entire  cooperation  of  the  Areopagus,  gained 
nothing  more  by  their  endeavours  than  that  a  stop  was  put  to 
any  farther  narrowing  of  the  streets  by  building,  a  measure 
which  was  adhered  to  in  later  times*^^.  The  plan  of  Hippias 
and  Iphicrates  for  breaking  down  everything  that  projected  into 
the  public  streets*'*  was  not  carried  into  execution,  because 
their  object  was  not  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  but  to  obtain 
money  by  fraudulent  means. 

With  the  exception  of  the  magnificent  public  edifices,  they 
did  not  begin  to  build  good  houses  until  the  time  of  Demos- 


***  See  my  Dissertation  upon  the 
Silver  Mines  of  Laurion,  in  vol.  ii. 

"•^  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socrat  iil  6, 14. 
To  this  Xenoph.  (Econ.  8.  22,  is  also 
referred ;  but  not  with  any  certainty. 

■••  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  2. 


*"  Dicssarchus  p.  8,  and  Aristot. 
Polit  yi  2,  viL  11,  aad  the  Commen- 
tators. 

^  Heraclid.  Pont  and  Xenoph.  de 
Rep.  Ath.  3. 

^*  See  Meursius  F.  A.  p.  20. 
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dienes.  "Formerly/'  says  this  orator"^*,  "the  republic  had 
abundant  wealth,  but  no  individual  raised  himself  above 
the  multitude.  If  any  one  of  us  could  now  see  the  houses 
of  Themistodes,  Aristides^  Miltiades,  Cimon,  or  the  famous 
men  of  those  days,  he  would  perceive  that  they  were  not 
more  magnificent  than  the  houses  of  ordinary  persons ;  while 
the  buildings  of  the  state  are  of  such  number  and  magni- 
tude that  they  cannot  be  surpassed  ;^  and  afterwards  he  com-> 
plains  that  the  statesmen  of  his  time  constructed  houses  which 
exceeded  the  public  buildings  in  magnificence.  Meidias  built  a 
house  in  Eleusis  larger  than  any  in  that  place''*.  The  greater 
number  of  houses  were  however  even  at  this  time  badly  built, 
as  Pho1ion's*'%  for  example ;  and,  like  those  of  Pompeii  and  Her* 
culaneum,  they  occupied  only  a  limited  space,  for  which  reason 
their  price  could  not  have  been  high.  Labour  was  cheap,  there 
was  stone  in  plenty,  and  wood  could  be  easily  brought  to  the 
place  of  building ;  and  another  circumstance  which  diminished 
the  price  of  houses  was,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  either 
built  with  a  frame^work,  or  of  imbumt  bricks  dried  in  the  open 
air,  which  latter  mode  of  building,  as  being  more  durable  than 
with  soft  stones,  was  sometimes  even  employed  in  splendid  and 
costly  edifices*'^.  An  advantageous  situation  and  the  customary 
high  rate  of  house  rent,  might  however  raise  the  value  of  houses. 
It  was  also  of  course  possible  for  large  sums  of  money  to  be 
expended  by  foolish  and  extravagant  speculations  upon  an 
useless  house*'*.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Attic  idiom 
distinguishes  between  dwelling-houses  {oixla^),  and  lodging- 
bouses  {avyotxiai);  accidentally  indeed  a  dwelling-house  might 
be  let  out  for  lod^ngs,  and  a  lodging-house  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  proprietor  himself;  which  will  explain  how  learned  writers 
could  &I1  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  latter  word 


***  Demoeth.  cont.  Aristocrat  p. 
S80  11—24,  Olynth.  iiL  p.  35,  14—24, 
p.  3S,  20,  from  both  of  which  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Oration  irtpl  ovyrdjcttf,  p. 
174-5,  18  made  np.  For  the  whole 
qieech  has  been  correctly  abjudged 
from  Demosthenes. 

'^  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  565,  24. 


•7*  Plut.  Phoc.  la 

^^  Tliat  the  private  buildings  of  the 
Athenians  were  constructed  of  bricks 
of  unbumt  day  is  in  part  proved  by 
Demostlienes  ap.  Plutarch,  in  Vit. 
Demo8th.il.  For  the  rest  see  Hirt, 
Baukunst  der  Alton,  p.  143. 

*7*  Xenoph.  (Econ,  3, 1. 
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{awoitela),  frequently  means  a  house  in  general  without  any 
addition  of  the  idea  of  letting ;  whereas  the  derivation  of  the 
word  plainly  shews  that  it  denotes  a  dwelling  together  of  several 
families^  of  whom  either  some  or  all  are  lodgers. 

The  prices  of  houses,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
writers,  vary  from  3  minas  to  120,  according  to  their  size, 
situation,  and  condition.  The  data  are  as  follows:  a  small 
house  estimated  by  Isceus  at  less  than  3  minas,  though  he 
probably  depreciates  its  value ;  a  house  at  Eleusis  worth  5 
minas,  mentioned  by  the  same  orator*'^;  a  very  small  house 
near  the  temple  of  Hermes  Psithyristes  at  Athens,  sold  for 
7  minas,  according  to  another  orator*'* ;  another  house  which 
was  pledged  for  10  minas,  according  to  Demostiienes,  a 
possession  belonging  to  poor  people,  as  is  evident  from  their 
inconsiderable  dowry  of  40  minas,  and  from  other  circum- 
stances*'* ;  to  these  may  be  added  a  house  noticed  in  Terence 
which  is  mort^;aged  for  the  same  sum,  a  poet  who  generally 
represents  the  usages  and  customs  of  Athens*** ;  a  dwelling-* 
house  in  the  city,  worth  13  minas,  mentioned  by  Iseus'*^ ;  a 
lodging-house  in  the  country  mortgaged  for  16  minas,  in  De- 
mosthenes*** ;  a  house  in  the  city  that  had  been  let,  worth  20 
minas,  in  Is<eus***;  and  several  houses  of  the.  same  value  in 
Demosthenes  and  iEschines**^,  one  of  them  behind  the  Acro- 
polis ;  a  house  sold  for  30  minas,  and  another  of  the  same 
value  in  lamua  and  Demosthenes**%  the  former  in  Melite ;  » 
lodging-house  in  the  Cerameicus,  worth  40  minas,  given  as  a 
dowry,  in  Iseeus ;  another  in  the  city  transferred  for  the  sum 
of  44  minas,  in  the  same  orator*** ;  likewise  one  for  50  minas 
in  Isfleus  and  Lysias**';  a  lodging-house  belonging  to  the 
rich  merchant  Pasion,  valued   at   100  minas***;   and,  lastiy^ 


"^  I8»U8  de  Mcnecl.  Hered.  p.  221, 
ed.  OrelL  de  HagD.  Hered.  p.  293. 

^f*  Orat.  conl.  Ne®r.  p.  1368,  6—9. 

*?•  Demoeth.  cont«  Bpud.  p.  1029, 
20,  cf.  pw  1032,  81,  p.  1033,  20. 

"*  Phorm.iy.  3,  58. 

«•>  De  CiroB.  Hered.  p.  219. 

"'  Cont.  Nicostrai.  p.  1260, 1& 

»  Utsnp. 


*♦  Demosth.  c.  Onetor.  ii.  p.  878,9. 
and  paasim ;  ^sch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  It9» 

'^  I98B118  de  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  293  ^ 
Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  816,  21. 

^  De  DiceDog^  Hered.  p.  104 ;  de 
Pliiloctem.  Hered.  p.  140. 

^  Is.  de  Dicseog.  Hered.  p.  106  ^ 
Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  bonis,  p.  633. 

*" .  Demosth.  c.  Stephnn.  i .  p.  1 1 10, 8« 
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m  Plaatus  a  house  plircbased^  with  comic  libendity,  for  9 
talents,  haying  two  wooden  cohimns  connected  with  it,  yriued, 
ezdosiycly  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage,  at  3  minas***.  To  these 
may  be  added  30  minas,  the  value  of  a  bathing  house  at 
Serangium  in  the  Kwsua*** ;  and  another  erf  which  the  value 
may  be  fiairly  estimated  at  40  minas,  as  the  person,  who  tras 
cast  in  a  law-snit  on  tiie  occasion,  was  compelled  to  pay  that 
ram  for  itf*'. 

Chapter  XIII. 

Prices  qf  Slaves. 

The  market-price  of  slaves,  exclusively  of  the  variations 
caused  by  the  greater  or  less  demand  and  supply**^  vas  very 
different  according  to  their  age,  health,  strength,  beauty,  natural 
abilities,  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  moral  qualities.  Some 
slaves,  says  Xenophon**',  are  well  worth  2  minas,  others 
hardly  half  a  mina;  many  sold  for  5  or  10  minas,  and 
Nidas  tiie  son  of  Niceratus  is  stated  to  have  given  no  less 
than  a  talent  for  an  overseer  of  the  mines.  The  slaves  em- 
]doyed  in  the  mills  and  mines  were  undoubtedly  the  lowest. 
Ifucian,  in  the  ludicrous  valuation  of  the  philosophers**^ 
estimates  Socrates  at  2  talents,  a  Peripatetic  at  20,  Chry- 
sippns  at  12,  a  Pythagorean  at  10,  and  Dion  of  Syracuse  at 
2  minas,  and,  to  omit  the  value  of  Diogenes,  reckons  Philon. 
the  Sceptic  at  a  mina,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
destined  for  the  mill;  the  latter  therefore  is  evidentiy  the 
price  of  a  slave  employed  in  the  miUs.  ^^  Assuming,'^  observes 
Xenophon,  ''that  the  Athenian  state**'  purchases  1200  slaves, 
and  lets  them  out  on  hire  into  the  mines  for  a  daily  payment  of 
one  obolus  a  head,  and  ihAt  the  whole  revenue  accruing  from  this 
source  is  annually  applied  to  the  purchase  of  fresh  slaves,  who 


••  Mo8teU.  ui.  1,  113  sqq.;  iii  3, 
13S.  I  ondi  other  passages  which  do 
noi  refer  to  Aihens^  such  as  that  ia 
the  aparimm  Epistle  of  .Sschines,  9. 

••lA.de  Philoct.  Herod,  p.  140 
Compare    also    Haipocratton    in   v. 


•^  IsflBus  de  Dicaog.  Hered.  p.  101- 

^*  Such  for  example  as  those  paid 
for  the  Carthaginian  soldiers,  according 
to  Idv.  xxL  41. 

»"  M«n.  Socrat  IL  3, 2. 

'^*  Bm»v  irpcurtff,  S7. 

»*  De  Vectig.  4,  23. 
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sliould  again  be  let  out  at  a  like  profit,  which  receipts  should 
be  applied  as  before,  and  so  on  for  ever,  the  state  would,  by 
means  of  these  successive  returns,  have  6000  slaves  in  five  or 
six  years/'  If,  as  I  believe,  the  original  1200  are  compre* 
bended  in  this  number,  the  price  is  here  taken  at  from  125  to 
150  drachmas;  if  they  are  not  comprised  in  the  estimate, 
which  appears  to  me  improbable,  a  slave  in  the  mines  would 
be  only  reckoned  at  from  100  to  125  drachmas.  According  to 
the  account  of  Demosthenes'*'  105  minas  were  lent  upon  the 
security  of  a  mine,  and  30  slaves  employed  in  working  it ;  this 
was  arranged  by  a  fictitious  purchase  made  by  two  creditors, 
one  of  whom,  Nicobulus,  gave  45  minas,  the  other,  Euergus,  a 
talent;  the  latter  held  the  mine,  the  former  the  slaves,  as  a 
pledge,  which  they  were  to  cede  as  soon  as  the  contract  of 
purchase  ceased  to  be  in  force'*' ;  consequently  each  slave  was 
in  this  case  estimated  at  150  drachmas :  nor  could  a  slave  of 
this  description  in  general  have  been  worth  more,  although  the 
antagonists  of  Demosthenes'  client  maintained  that  the  mines 
and  slaves  together  were  worth  a  much  larger  sum'".  The 
statement  of  Barth^emy"',  who  supposes  that  the  value  of 
the  mine-slaves  varied  from  300  to  600  drachmas,  rests  upon 
an  erroneous  assumption. 

Ordinary  house-slaves,  both  male  and  female,  could  not  have 
been  worth  much  more  than  those  just  mentioned'**.  The  valua- 
tion of  two  slaves,  each  at  2^  minas,  is  considered  by  Demos- 
thenes'*' as  high ;  in  the  same  author  we  read  of  a  slave  who 
was  sold  for  2  minas'*'.    Demosthenes'  father  was  possessed  of 


^'  Cont.  Pantadiiet  p.  967. 

»7  See  p.  967, 18,  and  p.  972, 21. 

^^  See  my  Dissertation  on  the  SiU 
yer  Mines  of  lanrion,  in  yoI.  ii. 

■^  Anachars.  torn.  v.  p.  36. 

"^  Upon  this  point  compare  the 
TBgue  statements  in  Aristoph.  Pint. 
147  ;  IsflDus  de  CSron.  Hered.  p.  218— 
220. 

wi  Cont.  Nicest,  p.  1246,  7.  The 
author  afterwards  states  in  the  Ad- 
denda, that  ''he  had  considered  the 
estimate  of  two  shtves  at  24  minas  as 


highyhecaose  from  the  words  ro  fuytBos 
rrjg  dvnypaffnis  he  assumed  a  high  yaln* 
ation ;  and  that  therefore  the  words  of 
the  orator  must  he  interpreted  as  if 
each  of  the  two  slaves  was  estimated 
at  that  sum;  but  that  since  fuy€&o£ 
might  also  he  understood  of  a  less 
amount,  and  as  the  context,  although 
very  obscure,  seems  to  require  this 
meaning,  it  might  be  preferable  to 
suppose  that  the  two  shiYes  were  toge* 
t]ier  yalned  at  2^  minas.** 
••'  Cont.  Spud,  p,  1030,  8. 
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workers  of  iron  or  sWord-cutlers^  some  of  whom  were  worth  5> 
some  6^  and  the  lowest  more  than  3  minas^  and  20  chair^makers 
together  worth  40  minas*  The  chair-makers  with  the  32  or  33 
sword-makers,  including  a  capital  of  a  talent,  are  stated  at  4 
talents  50  minas'^.  But  when  in  another  place  the  same  orator 
reckons  14  sword-cutlers  (although  they  might  have  been  of 
advanced  age),  together  with  30  minas,  at  only  70  minas*'*, 
and  consequently  each  at  7^  drachmas,  he  is  manifestly  guilty 
of  an  intentional  falsehood.  How  great  an  influence  a  know- 
ledge of  any  art  had  upon  the  ralue  of  the  slave  is  shown  by 
Hiis  example  of  the  sword-cutlers ;  for  the  higher  profit  they 
afforded  the  greater  was  their  value.  While  a  slave  in  the 
mines  only  yielded  a  profit  of  an  obolus  a  day,  a  worker  in 
leather  produced  two,  and  the  master  of  the  workshop  three 
oboli'**;  from  whence  it  can  be  judged  how  large  may  have 
been  the  profit  which  the  manufacturers  of  fine  ornamental 
goods,  such  as  head-nets  (a-axxv^vrai),  or  of  stuffs  of  Amorgus 
and  variegated  cloths  {iroiKiKral),  yielded  to  their  possessors'^** 
Five  minas,  which  we  found  above  to  have  been  given  for  slaves 
skilled  in  some  art,  appear  moreover  not  to  have  been  at  all 
uncommon*"^,  as  is  shown  by  an  accoimt  in  Diogenes'**.  The 
Roman  soldiers  whom  Hannibal  had  sold  in  Achaia,  were 


**"  DemoBtlu  c  Aphob.  L  p.  816,  6. 

**«  C£.  DemostlL  c  Aphob.  p.  915, 
pu  8J7,  23,  and  p.  821. 

•u  jEgctm,  cont.  Timarch.  p.  118. 

•M  Ck>iiceniiiig  the  €rcucxyi>ornuaee 
D^nosth.  ooni.  Olympiod.  p.  1170, 27 ; 
Pollux  z.  192.  The  interpretation 
given  in  Lex  Seg.  p.  302,  is  incorrect* 
For  the  other  points  cf.  ^scb.  ut  sup. 
Concerning  the  irotJciXri^f,  afterwards 
called  nXwfiaptos  {plumaritu,  see  Mu- 
ratori  Inscript  voL  ii.  p.  906,  13,  and 
again  p.  924,  11,  together  with  his 
Diflsertation  de  Textiina  in  the  Ant. 
ItaL);  PoUnx  vii  34,  35,  and  the 
commentators,  SchoL  ^sch.  p.  730, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  Lex  Seg.  p.  295. 

"*'  it  might  a]so  be  supposed  that 
the  price  of  5  minas  for  sUves  at  the 
oars  (mOTTcif )  was  mentioned  in  Ando- 


cidee  de  sno  Beditn,  p.  81,  if  in  that 
passage  we  write  irorc  fu^v  for  irorv 
tpaxiiMv :  for  what  Beiske  (Lid.  An- 
doc  Orat.  Att.  torn.  viiL  p.  503),  in- 
fers from  this  passage,  Retmgit  erai 
ingens  preiium  qmnqw  draohmmy  will 
not  mislead  any  reader.  KflMrc^r, 
however,  does  not  mean  a  rower,  but 
a  piece  of  wood  for  an  oar,  as  may  be 
easily  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
passages,  where  it  was  supposed  to 
mean  a  rower.  Of  these  is  the  pas- 
sage in  Andocides,  where  the  context 
clearly  shows,  that  pieces  of  wood  for 
oars,  and  not  slaves  for  the  can,  are 
intended :  and  a  piece  of  wood  of  this 
description  was  probably  well  paid  for 
at  5  drachmas. 
~*  Vol.  ii.  in  the  Life  of  Aristippus, 
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ransomed  at  f^  compensation  of  5  minas  each,  the  price  having 
been  fixe4  by  the  Achaeans  themsdves^  and  the  state  paid  it  to 
their  respective  possessors***.  These  statements  agree  for  the 
most  part  with  the  prices  which  were  paid  for  some  skves  sold 
to  the  Delphian  ApoUo,  upon  the  conation  that  the  individuals 
who  thus  became  sacred  property  should  in  all  other  respects 
be  free,  and  ever  after  be  exempt  from  serving  any  person 
as  slaves.  In  instruments  of  sale  belonging  to  this  kind  of 
transfer  we  find  4  minas  paid  for  a  male,  from  3  to  5  for  a 
female'^* ;  y^t  in  a  sale  which  took  place  at  Amphissa  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  not  less  than  1000  drachmas  are  given  for 
a  male  slave.  Plautus  appears,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
the  comic  poets,  to  make  a  high  estimate,  when  he  values 
a  strong  useful  slave  at  20  minas,  and  supposes  a  diild 
to  be  sold  for  6  minas'^*.  The  father  of  Theocrines  was 
condemned  to  pay  to  the  state  a  fine  of  500  drachmas  for 
having  attempted  to  emancipate  a  female  slave  of  Cephiso- 
dorus.  The  sum  paid  to  the  state  for  an  offence  of  this 
nature  was,  according  to  law,  the  half  of  the  complete  fine, 
the  other  half  went  to  the  injured  master ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  a  simple  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained, 
so  that  the  female  slave  appears  to  have  been  valued  at  5 
minas*'*.  For  women  who  prostituted  their  persons,  and  female 
players  pn  the  cithara,  20  or  30  minas  occur  as  common 
prices*'*.  Neaera  was  sold  for  SO  minas *'^  A  negro-woman 
and  an  old  eunych  are  sold  in  a  play  of  Terence  for  20 


***  1200  cost  the  state  a  hundred 
talents  according  to  Polybius,  liv. 
xzziv.  60.  This  was  in  Olymp.  146, 
1,  A.  u.  c.  558  (190  B.C.) 

"*  See  Ck>rp.  Inscript.  Grsec.  Xoe. 
1007,  1008,  1099—1710.  The  sacred 
slaves,  Upd^Xoif  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  e.  g.  the  Venerii  at  Eryx  in 
Ricily,  the  feiiiale  servants  of  Aphro- 
dite at  Corinth,  the  Hierodnli  of  Co- 
mana  vpon  the  Pontus,  which  the 
priests  conld  no  more  sell  to  another 
person,  than  the  Thessalians  oonld  sell 


their  bondsmen  the  Penestue,  or  the 
Spartans  their  Helots,  out  of  the 
country.    Cf.  Strab.  zii.  p.  384. 

•"  Captiv.  ii.  2, 103,  v.  2,  21,  4,  16. 

•*■  Orat  cont.  Theocrin.  p.  1327, 
1828,  see  book  iii.  ch.  12. 

•»  Terent.  Adelph.  if.  1,  37,  2,  16, 
iv.  7, 24,  and  elsewhere,  Plant  Mos- 
tellar.  in  several  places,  Curcnl.  i.  1, 
03,  iL  3,65,  and  paesim,  Terent.  Phorm. 
iil  3,  24,  Isocrat.  ircpl  cbrtddcrvax, 
p.  124,  ed.  OrelL 

•'*  Orat  cont.  Neaer.  p.  1364, 16. 
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minas"'.  Even  these  piioes were  still  farther  enhanced  by  luxurj^ 
and  although  at  Athens  an  excellent  slave  could  be  bought  for  10 
minasy  the  price  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Columella  exceeded 
even  this  amount**^  in  the  same  manner  that  the  value  of 
negro-skves  has  at  the  present  day  considerably  increased: 
as  early  as  in  the  age  of  this  first  Ptolemies^  an  Alexandrian 
tdcnt  was  the  price  given  for  the  males  and  females  who 
attended  at  court*'^. 

The  ransom-money  for  captives  was  only  in  part  regulated 
by  the  price  of  slaves.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  hct  that 
the  Chalcideans,  who  before  the  Persian  war  remained  pri- 
soners in  Athens^  were  ransomed  at  2  minas  a  head'*';  at 
which  sum  subsequently  the  indigent  citizens  of  Potidiea 
were  valued^  and  paid  taxes  for  it  as  for  property  of  the 
same  amount.  Again,  Dionysius  the  elder,  after  he  had  con- 
quered the  Khegini,  first  compelled  them  to  make  good  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  then  demanded  for  each  man  a  ran- 
som of  3  minas,  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  1  mina'*';  Han- 
nibal also  agreed  to  ransom  the  Roman  prisoners  at  3  minas 
m  head;  and  finally,  in  the  time  of  Philip,  when  there  were 
many  Athenian  prisoners  in  Macedonia,  the  customary  ransom 
varied  from  3  to  5  minas'".  But  since  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  not  only  the  respectalnlity  and  character  of  a  man, 
bat  also  his  wealth  and  importance,  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion, a  higher  rate  of  ransom  was  in  such  cases  arbitrarily  fixed. 
Nicostratus,  as  appears  in  a  speech  attributed  to  Demosthenes"', 
lansomed  himself  for  26  minas;  Plato  was  freed  fit>m  captivity 
by  Anniceris  for  20  or  30  minas;  with  which  sum,  the  friends 
of  the  philosopher  having  raised  the  money  for  the  ransom  and 


*»  Terent.  Eaniicfa.  L2,89.  In  v. 
6,  13,  he  inaoomtely  says  tbat  the 
eunuch  ooBt  the  Mone  Bom.  The  ne- 
gnm  Msppean  to  have  heen  worth  but 
fitde,  cf.  iiL  2, 1& 

*'*  Hatnberger  De  pretiis  remm, 
pu  32.  CC  Jngler  de  Nundin.  Serv.  7* 
|k  SSsqq. 

*^^  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jvd.  xii.  4. 

»*•  Uerod.  t.  77. 


"  The  former  according  to  the  se- 
cond book  of  the  (Eoonomios  attributed 
to  Aristotle,  from  which  the  account 
of  Diodorus  xiv.  Ill,  disagrees  in  se- 
veral points.  The  date  of  this  occur- 
rence is  Olymp.  98,  2  (b.c.  387). 

^  Polyb.  vL  56,  Demosth.  de  &1s. 
leg.  p.  394, 13. 

*«'  Cent.  Nicostnit.  p.  1248, 23. 
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given  it  to  Anniceris,  the  latter  purchased  him  a  garden  adjoin- 
ing the  Academy  "^  Philip  affirms  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Athe* 
nians*^  that  the  Attic  general  Diopeithes  had  refused  to  ransom 
Amphilochus,  a  man  of  consideration  who  was  employed  upon 
embassies,  for  less  than  15  talents.  Hence  in  order  to  prevent 
any  arbitrary  proceedings,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  concluded  an 
agreement  mih  the  Rhodians.  that  die  free  inhabitants  should 
be  ransomed  for  10  and  the  slaves  for  5  minas*'\ 

The  rights  of  property  with  r^ard  to  slaves  in  no  way  dif- 
fered from  any  other  chattel;  they  could  lie  given  or  taken  as 
pledges'"*.  They  laboured  either  on  their  master's  account  or 
their  own,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  tob  e  paid  to  the 
master,  or  they  were  let  out  on  hire  either  for  the  mines,  or  any 
other  kinds  of  labour,  and  even  for  other  persons'  workshops, 
or  as  hired  servants  for  wages  (airo^opa)*^:  a  similar  payment 
was  also  exacted  by  the  masters  from  their  slaves  serving  in  the 
fleet.  The  profit  derived  from  the  slaves  was  necessarily 
very  great;  for  the  owner  must  have  replaced  his  outiay  of 
capital  and  ensured  the  usual  high  rate  of  interest,  ezactiy  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  vested  in  cattle,  since  the 
value  of  slaves  was  destroyed  by  age,  and  at  their  death  the 
money  vested  in  them  was  lost^  To  this  must  be  added  the 
great  danger  of  their  elopement,  especially  when  there  was  war 
in  the  country,  and  they  were  with  the  armies'"^;  it  then 
became  necessary  to  pursue  them,  and  offer  rewards  publicly 
for  their  recapture  {(r&<rrpa)  •*•.  The  idea  of  an  institution  for 
the  insurance  of  slaves  first  occurred  to  a  Macedonian  grandee^ 
Antigenes  of  Rhodes,  who  undertook,  for  a  yearly  contribution 
of  8  drachmas  for  each  slave  that  was  in  the  army,  to  make 


''■  Diog.  Laert  iiL  21,  Plutarch.  Be 
ExUio  10,  Seneca  Epist.  74,  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  11.  The  accoimt  of  Diodonis 
XV.  7t  is?  as  usual,  confused. 

»«  Demosth.  p.  159,  15. 

»"  Diod.  XX.  84. 

^^^  Demosth.  c.  Pantienet.  p.  967,  c. 
Aphob.  p.  821, 12,  p.  822,  c.  Onetor.  i. 
p.  871,  11. 

^■*  Demosth.  c.    Nicostrat.  p.  1253, 


1, 11,  c  Aphob.  1.  p.  819,  2G,  Xcoioph. 
de  Rep.  Ath.  1,  in  several  places,  par- 
ticularly in  chap.  11,  which  passage 
(as  corrected  by  Heindorf)  appears 
chiefly  to  refer  to  the  pay  of  the  sailors  ; 
Tlieoph.  Char.  22,  Andoc.  de  Myst. 
p.  19. 

»*»  Thucyd.  vii.  13  and  27. 

^^  Plat.  Protag.  init  Xenoph.  Mem. 
Socr.  ii.  10,  2. 
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good  his  price,  as  estimated  by  the  owner  at  the  time  of  elope- 
ment; which  he  was  easily  able  to  do,  by  compelling  the  governors 
either  to  return  the  slaves  who  had  fled  into  their  provinces,  or 
to  pay  for  them***.  It  cannot  however  be  determined  with  any 
accuracy  how  high  was  the  rate  of  profit  which  a  slave  returned. 
The  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  iron-workers  or  sword-cutlers 
belonging  to  Demosthenes,  annually  produced  a  net  profit  of 
30,  and  the  twenty  chair-makers  of  12  minas ;  die  value  of  the 
former  being  190,  of  the  latter  40  minas"*;  the  latter  produced 
30,  the  former  only  15ff  per  cent.,  a  disparity  sufficiently 
remarkable.  It  is  however  to  be  mentioned,  diat  the  master 
famished  the  raw  materials  for  manufacturing,  and  perhaps  we 
ought  to  consider  what  he  gained  upon  the  raw  materials  as 
constituting  a  part  of  the  whole  profit.  The  leather-workers 
of  Timarchus  produced  to  tiieir  master  2,  the  overseer  3  oboli 
a  day,  but  probably  this  return  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
arising  only  from  the  capital  vested  in  the  slaves,  as  it  must 
have  also  included  the  profit  which  the  master  derived  from  the 
supply  of  the  raw  materials.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
when  mine-slaves  let  out  to  a  tenant  yielded  to  their  master  a 
profit  of  an  obolus  a  day,  which,  reckoning  350.  working  days 
and  an  average  value  of  140  drachmas,  gives  47H  pec  cent,  the 
rent  thus  paid  extended  not  only  to  the  slaves,  but  also  to  the 
tiaines  let  out  with  them ;  an  inference  which  I  have  supported 
with  other  arguments  elsewhere**'. 


Chapter  XIV. 

Prices  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  other  animals. 

Among  domestic  animals,  horses  were  in  Attica  sold  for  com- 
paratively high  prices,  not  only  on  account  of  their  utility  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  them,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the 
Athenians  to  extravagance  and  display:  while  the  knights  kept 


•»  See  Pseud- Arist.  CEcon.  ii.  2,  34. 
Antigenes  for  Ajiiimenes  \b  an  emend- 
ation of  Niebuhr.  lCk>noem]ng  this 
emendation,  see  some  remarks  in  the 


Philol.  Mus.  voL  i.  p,  139.— Team  sl.] 
"~  Demoeth.  cont.  Aphob.  i.  p.  818. 
"'^  Dissertation    on  the    Mines   of 

Laurion,  in  vqL  ii. 
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expensive  horses  for  military  service  and  processions  at  the 
festivals,  and  while  men  of  ambition  and  high  rank  trained 
them  for  the  games  and  races,  there  arose,  particularly  among 
the  young  men,  that  excessive  passion  for  horses,  of  which 
Aristophanes  gives  an  example  in  the  Clouds,  and  which  is 
recorded  by  several  ancient  writers**';  so  that  many  were 
impoverished  by  keeping  horses^  although  it  is  true  that  others 
were  enriched  by  the  same  means  ***•  In  early  times  also  tech- 
nical principles  had  been  laid  down  concerning  the  management 
of  horses,  and  rules  of  this  kind  had  been  pubUshed  before  the 
time  of  Xenophon  by  Simon  a  celebrated  rider**^  The  price  of 
a  common  horse,  such  as  a  countryman  used,  was  3  minas* 
''  Tou  have  not  squandered  your  property,^^  says  the  client  of 
Isaeus***,  by  keeping  horses, ''  for  never  were  you  in  posses- 
sion of  a  horse  which  was  worth  more  than  3  minas.'^  But 
a  good  saddle-horse^  or  a  horse  for  running  in  chariot-races, 
according  to  Aristophanes,  cost  12  minas ;  and  since  this  sum 
is  lent  upon  a  horse  in  pawn,  it  must  have  been  a  conmion 
price***.  But  fashion  or  fancy  for  horses  raised  their  price 
beyond  all  limits.  Thus  13  talents  were  given  for  Buce- 
phalus**'. A  yoke  of  mules,  probably  two  animals,  and  not 
particularly  good  ones,  but  only  destined  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  country  work,  were  sold  for  5  and  a  half  and  also 
for  8  minas***.  Asses  were  probably  much  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion ;  yet  besides  the  ludicrous  story  of  Lucian***  that  the 
ass  Lucius,  when  no  purchaser  could  be  found  for  him,  was  at 
last  disposed  of  to  an  itinerant  priest  of  the  Syrian  goddess  for 
the  sum  of  30  drachmas,  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  any- 
thing upon  this  point  in  reference  to  Greece,  and  even  this 
passage  proves  nothing  with  respect  to  the  usual  price  in 
ancient  times,  and  particularly  in  Attica. 


'*'  Cf.  Xenop.  de  re  Equestri,  i  12. 
TerenU  Andr.  i.  1.  Bach  ad  Xenoph. 
(Eoon.  2,  6,  &C. 

"*  Xenoph.  (Econ.  3, 8.  lilany  an- 
cient writers  speak  of  KaBimnTptKlMiv. 

"*  Xenoph.  de  re  Equestri,  c.  I, 
and  see  Schneider's  note. 


'^  De  Dicsaog.  Hered.  p.  116. 
"**  Aristoph.  Nub.  20^  1226.     Lysias 
Konjy.  KcucoX,  p.  306  sq. 
"'  Chares  i^  GelL  Noct.  Ati.  v.  S. 
*^  LuBOB  de  Phiioct  Uered.  p.  UO. 
»»•  Asin.  35. 
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With  regard  to  the  prices  of  cattle,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess 
whence  an  English  writer  could  have  derived  the  statement  that 
an  ox  in  the  time  of  Socrates  cost  8  shillings;  an  assertion  which  is 
contradicted  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  writers  who  men-* 
tion  the  subject.  If  indeed  2  drachmas  were  paid  for  an  ox  at 
the  Delian  Theoria'^%  I  will  not  deny  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  this  price  may  have  existed;  but  of  later  times  it  is 
inconceivable,  and  the  most  that  can  be  allowed  is,  that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  prices,  which  were  merely  a  matter  of  honour, 
this  primitive  standard  may  have  been  retained.  In  Athens, 
at  the  time  of  Solon,  an  ox,  probably  one  selected  as  a  victim, 
was  sold  for  5  drachmas,  five  times  as  much  as  a  sheep'^';  in 
Lusitania,  according  to  Polybius,  for  10  drachmas,  and  a  sheep 
in  like  manner  a  fiftii  of  this  sum ;  in  Rome  the  price  of  an  ox 
was  ten  times  that  of  a  sheep'**.  If,  therefore,  in  the  flourish- 
bg  times  of  Athens,  a  sheep,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  cost 
from  10  to  20  drachmas,  according  to  its  age,  breed,  and 
the  variation  in  the  market-price,  an  ox  may  be  reckoned  at 
from  50  to  100  drachmas.  In  Olymp.  92.  3  (b.o.  410)  5114 
drachmas  were  paid  for  a  hecatomb,  and  if  we  suppose  that 
nearly  100  oxen  were  purchased  for  it,  the  price  of  an  ox 
amounted  to  about  51  drachmas.  But  in  Olymp.  101*  3. 
(b.c.  379)  a  hecatomb  of  109  oxen  cost  8419  drachmas,  that  is 
77i  drachmas  a  head;  in  both  cases  oxen  selected  for  victims 
are  meant'^. 

Probably  also  in  other  countries  except  Athens,  prices 
were  not  much  lower  at  tiiis  period;  in  Sicily,  which 
abounded  with  cattie,  in  the  time  of  Epicharmus  the  price  was 
the  same  as  at  Athens  in  the  days  of  Solon*  For  a  fine  calf, 
according  to  that  comic  poet,  was  sold  for  10  nummi*^S  or  3 
drachmas  4f  oboli  of  Attic  money**';   and  since  it  may  be 


*^  PoUux  ix.  61,  where  the  Com- 
mentaton  qaestion  the  &ct. 

•**  Plutarch.  Solon.  23,  from  Deme- 
trius Phalereufl. 

**'  Hambeiger  in  the  Treatise 
above  quoted.  Taylor  a4  Harm. 
Sondw.  p.  37, 

*^  See  the  second  Prytaneia  of  the 


Choiseul  Inscription,  and  Barth^emy 
in  the  M^ro.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip- 
tions, vol.  xlviiL  p.  366,  also  Corp. 
Inscript.  No.  168 ;  cf.  Taylor  ad  Mann. 
Sandw.  p.  36. 

^  Ap.  Poll.  ix.  80. 

^^  According  to  the  assumption  ia 
chap.  4. 
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inferred,  from  the  analogy  of  tlie  prices  in  Lusitania,  that  the 
value  of  a  fiill-grown  ox  was  double,  it  is  probable  that  at 
that  time  in  Sicily,  an  ox  of  similar  quality  might  have  sold 
for  20  nummi,  or  5  drachmas  3^  oboli  of  Attic  money.  A 
sucking  pig  was  sold  at  Atiiens,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for 
3  drachmas*^*  A  small  sheep  for  a  sacrifice,  picked  out 
for  the  use  of  the  temple,  is  estimated  in  Menander  at  10 
drachmas*'\  In  the  time  of  Lysias,  the  prices  cannot  have 
been  at  all  lower;  for  otherwise  the  dishonest  guardian  men- 
tioned in  this  orator  could  not  have  set  down  16  drachmas 
for  a  lamb  at  the  Dionysia,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
eagerness  to  overrate  the  charges  in  his  accounts'^*.  A  remark- 
able but  rather  indeterminate  statement  is  supplied  by  the 
oration  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus.  The  person  for 
whom  this  speech  was  written  had  been  robbed  by  Theo- 
phemus  of  fifty  fiine  sheep,  together  with  the  shepherd,  and 
also  a  slave  with  a  valuable  water-pitcher,  and  some  shep- 
herd^s  implements'^*.  But  the  injured  party  was  indebted  to 
Theophemus  for  a  fine,  which,  together  with  Epobelia  and 
Prytaneia,  amounted  to  1313  drachmas  and  2  oboli''®;  and 
he  maintains  that  the  stolen  sheep,  together  with  the  shepherd, 
were  worth  more  than  the  fine**^  If  we  reckon  the  shepherd 
at  a  very  high  rate,  viz.  at  more  than  3  minas,  it  results  that 
fifty  sheep  were  worth  1000  drachmas;  according  to  this 
the  price  of  a  fine  fall-grown  sheep  was  at  the  least  20 
drachmas.  Concerning  tiie  value  of  goats,  which  were  very 
plentiful  in  Attica,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  informa- 
tion, except  that  in  lBieus'*%  a  hundred  goats,  together  with 
sixty  sheep,  a  horse,  and  some  implements,  are  valued  at  30 
minas.  As  an  example  of  luxury,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
that  Alcibiades  gave  70  minas  for  a  dog,  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  deprived  of  its  chief  beauty*". 


»*•  Aristoph.  Pac.  373. 

"♦'  Ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  146  E.  viiL  p. 
864  D. 

*^  Lysias  oont.  Diogit.  p.  906. 

»«»  Bee  p.  1155.  These  sheep  are 
called  wp6fiaTa  fuiXoiea* 


"•  See  p.  1158,  24,  p.  1162,  20,  p. 
1164,  10. 

•»»  P.  1156,  15,  23,  cf.  p.  1164,  6. 

•»•  De  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  293.  The 
passage  in  (the  Speech  de  Philoct, 
Hered.  p.  140,  is  still  more  indefinite. 

"»  Plutarch.  Ale.  9.    PoUux  t.  44. 
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Chapter  XV. 
Prices  of  Com  and  Bread, 

On  the  subject  of  com  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  examination.  The  consumption  of  Attica  required  a 
very  considottble  supply  of  com.  "No  state/^  asserts  Demos- 
thenes, "  consumes  so  large  a  quantity  of  imported  com"^/'  The 
Athenian  ambassadors  in  Livy*"  boast  of  haying  suppUed 
IQOfiOO  measures^  although  their  state  was  obliged  CTcn  to 
import  com  for  the  use  of  the  countrymen.  But  the  main 
points  to  whidi  we  must  direct  our  attention  are^  in  the  first 
places  what  quantity  of  com  did  Attica  require  ?  secondly^  how. 
much  of  this  was  it  able  to  produce  at  home  ?  and^  thirdly, 
what  quantity  was  it  compelled  to  procure  by  importation? 
To  answer  these  questions^  the  knowledge  of  which  the  Athe-* 
nians  considered  necessary  in  a  statesman***,  is  far  more  difficult 
far  hb  modems,  and  yet  is  indispensable  for  an  accurate  insight 
into  the  political  and  statistical  relations  of  Attica.  I  now 
undertake  the  solution  of  these  problems,  without  presuming 
to  maintain  that  I  may  not  fall  into  error. 

According  to  the  investigation  in  a  former  part  of  thia 
book,  Attica  may  be  assumed  to  have  contained  a  population  of 
135,000  free  inhabitants  and  365,000  slaves**^  An  adult  slave 
receiTed^  according  to  accounts  which  can  be  fully  depended 
upon,  a  choenix,  or  the  48tii  part  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  per 
diem,  and  consequently  consumed  in  a  common  year  of  354 
days  71-  medimni.  The  Roman  soldiers,  according  to  Polybius, 
received  about  the  same  quantity,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  most  f 
of  a  medimnus  of  wheat  per  month.  If  we  assume  that  among 
the  slaves  there  were  25,000  children,  the  340,000  adults  would 
then  consume  2,507^00  medimni  a  year.  And  if  four  medimni 
a  year  are  reckoned  for  a  slave  child,  the  total  slave  population 
would  have  consumed  2,607^500  medimni.    Among  the  free 


***  Demoeth.  de  Corona,  p.  254,  21, 
and  eont.  Leptin.  ut  inf. 
"»  xliii.6. 


"^  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socrat  iii.  6^  13, 
cf.  Aristot.  Rhet.  i,  4. 
"'  See  above,  ch.  7« 
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inhabitants,  one-half  must  be  reckoned  as  children;  but  the 
adults  also,  as  they  were  better  fed  than  ihe  slaves,  pro- 
bably did  not  consume  so  much  com.  It  will  be  enough  to 
reckon  2  medimni  for  a  child,  and  4  for  an  adult,  altogether 
405,000  medimni  for  135,000  souls.  According  to  this,  the 
whole  consumption  of  a  common  year  would  amount  to 
3,012,500  medimni,  or  since  an  exact  calculation  is  impossible, 
in  round  numbers  3,000,000,  exdusiTely  of  the  seed  oom» 
which  is  more  difficult  to  determine.  If,  again,  it  should  be 
alleged  that  a  larger  quantity  than  this  must  have  been  M)uired 
for  the  supply  of  the  foreigners  serving  in  the  navy  and  the 
army,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  absence  of  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  from  Athens  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  consumption,  as  the  army  was  chiefly 
supplied  from  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  certainly 
be  conceded  that  the  necessity  of  supplying  their  country  with 
imported  provinons,  increased  the  difficulty  to  the  Athenians  of 
employing  many  mercenaries,  who  were  also  to  be  provided 
with  corn***. 

Now  that  Attica  did  not  produce  these  3,000,000  medimni, 
we  know  for  certain ;  and  com  was  brought  from  all  quartern 
into  the  market  of  the  Pineus,  from  the  Pontus,  Thrace, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Sicily***.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
imports  of  com  fit>m  the  Pontus  were  very  considerable,  which 
was  the  cause  thst  Byaantium  was  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
Athenians,  and  partly  for  that  very  reason  Philip  of  Macedon 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  this  town***.  In  the  time 
of  Lysias  private  individuals  imported  com  from  the  Tliracian 
Chersonese,  probably  from  the  Athenian  Clerachifs**'.  Some 
com  was  brought  from  other  countries  by  the  Athenian  merchants^ 
and  part  was  supplied  by  Cypras  and  Rhodes  through  the 
medium  of  a  carrying  trade.  From  the  former  island  there  came 
to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Andoddes  corn-vessels  in  considerable 
numbers ;  of  the  latter,  which  was  itself  obliged  to  import  com, 


**  XeDoph.  Ilellen.  vi.  1,  4. 

•"  Theophrast  de  Plantis  viii.  4, 
Bee  Anachanifl  torn.  iv.  chap.  55, 
Wolf  ad  Lept.  p.  253,  Meunias  F.  A. 


chap,  iv.,  and  many  scattered  passages 
in  the  Omtors. 

"^  Demosth.  de  Corona  ut  snp. 

••»  Cf.  Lys.  c.  Diogit.  p.  902, 
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and  according  to  Pblybius  subsequently  obtained  it  firom  Sicily^ 
we  find  an  account  in  Lycorgus^'.  In  addition  to  this,  Eubcea, 
which  was  colonized  with  cleruchi  in  the  time  of  Pericles  and 
Aldbiades,  supplied  com  and  other  products,  which,  before  the 
occupation  of  Decelea  by  the  Spartans,  were  imported  over 
Oropus,  but  it  subsequently  became  necessary  to  carry  them  in 
ships  round  Cape  Sunium,  which  was  fortified  on  this  account*". 
A  very  large  quantity  of  com  must  consequentiy  have  been 
imported,  although  it  was  not  all  for  the  internal  consumption 
of  the  country,  but  some  to  be  sold  in  the  Pirasns  to  foreigners. 
This  makes  the  statement  of  Demosthenes  appear  the  more 
unintdligible***,  that  the  imports  from  the  Pontus,  whidi  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  400,000  medimnj,  might  be  taken  as 
nearly  equal  to  tiie  whole  importation  from  other  countries ;  so 
that  the  total  of  the  imports  would  have  been  littie  more  than 
800/XX>  medimni,  exclusively  of  that  which  was  never  unshipped, 
but  was  transferred  in  the  port  of  the  Pineus  to  other  coun- 
tries. Demosthenes  appeals  to  the  books  of  the  Sitophylaees ; 
but  must  we  suppose  that  they  agreed  exactly  with  his  words  ? 
All  the  Athenian  orators,  and  even  the  noblest  among  them, 
Demosthenes,  distorted  the  troth  without  the  least  hesitation, 
whenever  it  suited  their  own  purposes.  The  total  of  the  imports 
may  be  &irly  taken  upon  an  average  in  round  numbers  at 
1,000,000  medimni :  but  in  particularly  bad  years,  when  even  the 
fertile  BoBotia  (at  least  aft;^  two  successive  years  of  deficient 
harvests)  required  foreign  supplies'*^  a  much  larger  quantity  was 
doubtless  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  Attica.  If  we  com- 
pare this  sum  with  the  average  number  before  assumed,  it 
follows  that  Attica  must  have  produced  2,000,000  medimni, 
which  in  my  opinion  was  not  impossible.  The  country,  it  is 
true,  is  mountainous ;  but  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  not 


••*  Andocid.  de  suo  reditu  p.  85, 
86,  LycnTg.  c.  Leocr.  p.  140,  Polyb. 
xxviii.  2. 

•"  Tlmcjd.  vii.  28,  c£  viii  4. 

•^  In  L^t.  p.  406,  4G7.  The  words 
irpoff  Tocnv  antawra  rhv  Ac  rSuf  SKK»¥ 


atros  clcnrXffloi/  corlv,  do  not  signify 
an  equality,  but  only  an  approximation 
in  the  quantity  of  the  com  from  the 
Pontus  to  the  supplies  received  from 
other  places,  of  which  there  is  an  evi- 
dent proof  in  Herod,  viu.  44,  cf.  48. 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  64. 
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80  considerable  as  to  have  made  them  necessarily  barren ;  the 
naked  rock,  which  was  not  indeed  uncommon  in  Attica,  com* 
posed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area,  and  where  the  stony- 
bottom  was  mixed  with  a  little  earth,  barley  could  be  cultivated; 
and  art  performed  its  share. 

What  portion  of  the  area  of  Attica  (amounting  to  64,000 
stadia,  or  2,304,000  plethra)  was  corn-land,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  ascertain ;  but  that  it  was  possible  for  as  much  land 
to  be  under  the  plough  as  was  sufficient  to  produce  2,000,000 
medimni,  cannot  easily  be  denied.  In  tiie  territory  of  the 
Leontini,  in  Sicily*^,  the  Roman  jugerum,  about  two  plethra 
and  two-thirds,  was  sown  with  a  medimnus  of  com ;  that  is, 
about  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  was  reckoned  for  an  acre 
and  a  quarter,  the  jugerum  being  equal  to  28,800  Roman,  or 
25,532  Rhenish,  ue.  34,468  English,  feet.  The  fertile  land 
yielded  in  good  years  eightfold,  in  the  best  tenfold.  If  we 
assume,  as  may  be  fairiy  done,  the  same  measure  of  seed- 
corn  for  Attica,  and  the  increase  on  account  of  the  inferior  pro* 
ductiveness  of  the  soil  as  only  sixfold  (and  even  at  the  present 
day,  when  agriculture  has  undoubtedly  fallen  off,  the  multipli- 
cation of  grain  in  Attica,  according  to  Hobhouse**',  is  five  and 
six  for  one,  and  never  more  than  ten),  a  pleihron  of  land  in 
Attica  produced  two  and  a  quarter  medimni,  and  to  produce 
2,000,000  medimni  888,890  plethra  of  land  were  requisite,  and 
again  for  replacing  the  seed-corn  66,000  plethra  besides. 
According  to  these  suppositions  the  land  in  com  must  have 
amounted  to  955,500  plethra;  the  rest  remained  for  fallow^ 
plantations,  vines,  (which  were  however  frequentiy  cultivftted 
together  with  barley,  the  branches  of  the  vines  being  attached 
to  the  trees,)  leguminous  plants,  gardens,  pasture-grounds,  bog^ 
water,  waste-land,  roads,  and  dwellings.  How  littie  exaggerated 
this  supposition  is,  appears  also  to  be  proved  from  the  fact,  that 
the  property  of  Phenippus,  containing  1440  plethra  of  land, 
although  it  was  a  boundary-estate  with  woods,  produced  yearly 


*••  Cic  Verr.  ii.  3,  47. 

^7  A  Journey  through  Albania  and 
other  Proymces  of  Turkey  in  Europe 


and  Aaiay  to  Ck>n8tantinople^  during 
the  years  1809  and  1810.  By  J,  C« 
Hobhouse.  London,  18 13,  vol.  i.  p.  41 1  • 
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more  than  1000  medimni  of  corn,  and  more  than  800  metrets 
of  wine"**.  To  general  principles  of  political  arithmetic  I  have 
intentionally  paid  no  regard,  because,  when  applied  to  ancient 
times,  they  only  yield  doubtful  and  uncertain  conclusions ;  and 
still  less  will  I  institute  a  comparison  with  the  produce  of  Lace- 
dsemon,  since  the  estimate  which  has  been  attempted  to  be 
made  from  Plutarch"**  is  founded  upon  false  assumptions. 

With  an  importation  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  consump- 
tion, and  in  times  of  failure  of  the  crops  even  this  being  insuffi- 
cient, a  great  scarcity  must  necessarily  have  arisen'^*,  if  judicious 
arrangements  had  not  been  devised  in  order  to  prevent  the 
the  occurrence  of  such  an  event.  The  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  com  were  therefore  conducted  upon  a  large  scale ; 
Sunium  was  fortified,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  order  to  secure 
the  sailing  of  the  com  vessels  round  the  promontory;  armed 
ships  convoyed  the  fleets  laden  with  com,  as  for  example  that 
from  the  Pontus*'* ;  when  Pollis  the  Spartan  was  stationed  near 
Ceos,  iEgina,  and  Andros,  with  sixty  ships  of  war,  Chabrias 
offered  him  battie,  in  order  that  the  com  from  Gersestus  in 
Euboea  might  reach  the  Pireeus*^'.  The  exportation  of  all 
grain  was  absolutely  prohibited:  of  the  corn  which  arrived 
from  foreign  parts  in  the  harbour  of  Athens  tiie  law  required 
that  two-thirds  should  be  brought  into  the  city,  and  compli- 
ance with  this  regulation  was  enforced  by  the  Overseers  of 
the  Harbour"^*;  that  is  to  say,  only  one-third  could  be  car- 
ried away  to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  the  Pineus. 
In    order    to    prevent    the    accumulation    and  hoarding    of 


■"  Orat.  c-  PhflBDipp.  p.  1046, 6. 

•••  Lycorg.  8.  There  were  in  Laco- 
nia  altogether  39,000  estates,  of  which 
9000  were  Spartan:  one  of  these 
estates  bronght  the  proprietor  a  return 
of  82  medimni  of  harl^,  from  which 
the  whole  prodnoe  has  been  cal- 
culated. It  was  not  however  per* 
oeived  that  these  88  medimni  were 
only  the  tribe  or  rent  of  the  Helots ; 
nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  pas- 
sage is  to  be  nnderstood  of  the  Spartan 


estates  alone,  or  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
also. 

•^*  Cf.  e.  g.  Demosth.  c.  Phorm.  p. 
918,  8,  c.  Leptin.  p.  467- 

"71  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  260, 261, 
c  PolycLp.  1211,26. 

"»•  Xenoph.  HeUen.  v.  4, 61.  Died. 
XV,  34. 

■^  Harpocr.  in  v.  anfukifrflt  tiaro' 
piov,  from  Aristotle,  and  Lex.  8^.  p. 
266,  where  'AttikAi^  should  be  written 
instead  of  ciorue^K,  and  the  rest  of  the 
article  restored  from  Harpocration. 
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corn*^%  engrossing  was  very  much  restricted;  it  was  not  permitted 
to  buy  at  one  time  more  than  fifty  such  loads  as  a  man  could 
carry  (^o/s^o/)*''.  The  violation  of  this  law  was  punished  with 
death. 

The  corn-dealers  or  the  engrossers  of  corn  were  also  compelled 
to  sell  the  medimnus  for  only  one  obolus  more  than  the  price 
they  themselves  had  given.  Notwithstanding  which  regulations 
these  men^  who  were  for  the  most  part  aliens^  raised  the  price 
of  com  by  competition  in  bad  times,  and  often  sold  it  upon  the 
same  day  a  drachma  higher"'*.  Lysias  cannot  say  enough  of  the 
villany  of  these  usurers,  who  were  then  as  much  detested  as 
they  are  in  modem  times.  They  bought  up  com  under  the 
pretence  of  providing  for  the  interest  of  the  people,  or  of  having 
an  order  from  the  proper  authorities;  but  if  a  war-tax  was 
imposed,  their  pretended  public  spirit  did  not  show  itself.  The 
public  loss  was  their  gain ;  and  so  much  did  they  rejoice  at  the 
occurrence  of  any  national  calamity,  that  diey  never  failed  to 
have  the  first  intelligence  of  it ;  or  else  they  fabricated  some 
disastrous  news,  such  as  that  the  ships  in  the  Pontus  had  been 
taken  or  destroyed,  that  the  trading-places  were  closed  up,  or 
the  treaties  were  broken  off:  even  when  extemal  enemies  were 
at  rest,  they  annoyed  the  citizens  by  buying  up  the  com,  and 
refusing  to  sell  when  it  was  most  wanted,  in  order  that  people 
might  not  contend  with  them  about  the  price,  but  be  content  to 
take  it  on  their  terms''^    Nor  did  even  the  merchants  make  any 


''*  Compare  Plutarch,  de  CnriosiU 
ad  fin. 

S7ft  Hfopft^s,  from  tf^p*^,  generally 
means  a  platted  baaket,  in  which  com 
was  probably  carried.  Taylor  upon 
Lysias  compares  with  it  the  cmneras 
or  cnmera  of  the  Romans,  of  which 
there  were  two  kinds,  a  greater  and 
a  less;  the  latter  contained  5  or  6 
modii,  t.0.  about  an  Attic  medimnus. 
See  Acron  ad.  Herat.  Serm.  L  1,  63. 
Probably  at  Athens  the  phormus  was 
not  very  different  from  the  medim- 
nus; a  medimnus  of  wheat  weighed 
from    about    80   to   90  pounds,  and 


may  therefore  be  fairly  taken  for  a 
man^s  load:  thus  the  army  of  Lucul- 
lus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  followed 
by  30,000  Gauls,  who  carried  30,000 
medimni  of  com.  The  explanations 
of  the  grammarians  afford  no  inforam- 
tion  as  to  the  size,  but  the  notion  of 
Petit  that  <l>opfji6s  is  the  same  as  k6^h»os 
(t  V  of  the  Attic  medimnus)  is  absurd* 
See  L^.  Att  v.  6,  7. 

*7«  See  the  Speech  of  Lysias  against 
the  Com-4ealers,  particularly  p.  71l>» 
718,  720. 

•^'  Ibid.  pp.  720,  721,  sqq. 
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profit  by  it,  a  circomstanoe  upon  which  much  stress  is  laid  by 
the  modem  teachers  of  political  economy  in  fitvour  of  engross- 
ing: on  the  contrary  they  suffered  severe  injury  from  the  combi- 
nations of  the  corn-dealers  and  their  continual  persecution*'*. 
'^If  they  were  not  menaced  with  the  punishment  of  death/^ 
says  Lysias'^^  '^  they  would  be  scarcely  endurable/^ 

Whilst,  therefore^  the  sale  of  all  other  commodities  was  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Agoranomi,  the  state^  in  order  to  check  the 
engrossing  of  com^  had  set  over  this  one  branch  of  trade  the 
separate  office  of  the  Sitophylaces'*%  which  originally  consisted 
of  three  persons^  afterwards  of  ten  in  the  city  and  five  in  the 
Pimofl,  probably  because  their  duties  had  increased.  These 
ofilcers  kept'  accounts  of  the  imported  com^  and  it  was  also  a 
part  of  their  duties  to  inspect  the  meal  and  bread,  and  to  take 
care  that  it  was  sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price'*^  But  even 
the  Sitophylaces  could  not  at  times  control  the  importunate 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  engrossers;  and  they  were 
punished  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  at  times  condemned 
to  death***;  where  we  are  as  much  startled  at  the  irregularity  of 


*^  See  the  Speech  of  Lysias  againat 
the  Corn-dealere,  pp.  726,  727- 

»»»  Ibid.  p.  726. 

**  Ibid-  p.  722. 

■**  Lyslas  ut  sup.  p.  717*  mentions 
three  SiU^bylacea.  The  other  state- 
ment rests  upon  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle's state  of  Athens  ap.  Harpocrat. 
in  V.  <r«To^wXiut*ff,  where  Valesius  cor- 
rectly reads  ^atf  dc  t6p  ApiBfiby 
««vrcx(u8cnf  dc'«i  f«*F  iv  Aarti,  &c. 
Gigosum  B.  A.  It.  8^  silently  follows 
the  first  aooount ;  Petit  v.  5,  7»  per- 
ceived  the  truth,  but  his  emendation 
is  fiOse  with  r^;ard  to  the  position  of 
the  words,  and  dcm  is  only  to  be  re- 
peated. Photius  (in  whose  article  for 
j^MOTW  read  ^^mM)  has  the  same  error ; 
he  manager  states  that  in  hiter  times 
there  were  thirty  (X')  m  the  city,  and 
Bye  in  the  Piiwas.  All  this  is  with- 
ODt  doaht  to  be  attributed  solely  to 
confaaon,  errots  of  the  transcriber, 


and  the  false  emendation  of  previously 
existing  mistakes.  The  original  pas- 
sage, from  which  the  different  accounts 
were  derived,  was  probably  as  follows  : 
^aap  dc  rAy  dpi$fi^p  frciXai  /icy  r/xtf, 

VaTfpO¥    ^    irfPT«Kfud€Ka,    d€Ka    fU¥    fV 

SoTfiy  TTfVTt  dc  *V  Utipatet.  Their 
duties  may  be  seen  from  Demoeth. 
cent.  Lept.  ubi  sup.  JTarpoci-at  and 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  300.  The  inspection  of 
bread  and  prepared  com,  particularly 
of  barley  meal  {Skifura^  occurs  as 
early  as  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  See 
the  ancient  comic  poet  ap.  Plutarch. 
Pnac  Polit.  16. 

**'  Lysias  ut  sup.  pp.  7I89  723, 726, 
extr.  726,  init.  Perhaps  Demosth. 
cont.  Timocrat.  p.  7^3,  4,  also  refers 
to  this  subject,  according  to  whom 
perBons  who  acted  fraudulently  in 
dealings  relating  to  com  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment. 
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the  corn-police^  as  at  the  severe  administration  of  justice.  A 
still  greater  loss  to  the  state  was  caused  by  the  speculations  of 
the  merchants^  who,  as  Xenophon  remarks"*,  fetched  com  from 
different  parts,  and  did  not  sell  it  at  the  first  place  they  arrived 
at,  but  where  they  had  ascertained  the  price  to  be  highest. 
Andocides"*  gives  an  account  of  a  plot  for  turning  the  corn- 
fleet  from  Cyprus,  which  was  bound  for  Athens,  in  another 
direction ;  but  he  compelled  the  contrivers  to  relinquish  iheir 
plans.  No  one  with  regard  to  com  did  Athens  and  the  other 
Grecian  states  so  much  injury  as  Cleomenes  of  Alexandria, 
Alexander's  satrap  in  Egypt,  who  accumulated  large  stores  of 
com,  fixed  the  prices  arbitrarily,  and  on  account  of  the  number 
of  servants  whom  he  had  engaged  in  the  com-trade^was  enabled 
every  where  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  market  with  accu- 
racy. He  employed  three  descriptions  of  persons,  some  who 
despatched  the  com,  the  attendants  of  the  latter,  and  others 
who  received  it  and  unshipped  on  the  spot :  accordingly  he  did 
not  allow  his  corn-vessels  to  touch  at  any  commercial  town 
before  his  assbtants  in  that  place  had  given  information  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  prices ;  if  they  were  high,  the  com  was 
landed  and  sold,  and  if  not,  the  vessel  proceeded  to  some  other 
place.  By  these  means  the  com  at  Athens  rose  considerably, 
until  the  importation  from  Sicily  produced  a  relief'**.  Of  the 
contrivances  of  this  notorious  corn-dealer  the  author  of  the 
second  book  of  the  CEconomics,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  gives 
some  additional  examples.  At  a  dear  time,  when  the  medimnus 
sold  for  10  drachmas,  he  convened  the  sellers  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  from  them  at  what  price  they  would  transfer 
their  com  to  him ;  upon  their  agreeing  to  sell  it  to  him  cheaper 
than  to  the  retail  dealers,  he  gave  them  the  same  price,  but 
afterwards  fixed  the  medimnus  at  32  drachmas !  Upon  the 
occasion  of  a  great  scarcity  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  in 
Egypt  to  a  certain  degree,  he  prohibited  that  any  com  should 
be  exported ;  upon  the  representation  of  the  Nomarchs,  that 


»»  CEoon.  20,  27. 

***  De  suo  reditu,  pp.  86,  8S.    It  is 
almost  mmccccottry  to  mention  that 


Andooides  was  a  merchant. 

"*  Demosth.    oont.    Dionysod.    p. 
1286. 
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the  taxes  could  not  be  paid  if  the  exportation  was  not  made 
free,  he  permitted  it,  but  at  so  high  a  duty,  that  the  exports 
were  very  limited;  while  the  Nomarchs  were  deprived  of  their 
pretext  for  not  paying  the  taxes,  and  moreover  a  large  sum  was 
raised  from  the  export  duty. 

The  Athenians  endeavoured  by  various  measures  to  ensure 
Of  to  increase  the  importation  of  com.  Of  these  was  the 
general  law  that  no  money  should  be  lent  upon  any  vessel 
which  did  not  bring  to  Athens  a  return-cargo  of  goods,  among 
which  com  was  expressly  specified**" ;  and  also  the  more  impor- 
tant law,  which  provided  that  no  person  dwelling  in  Attica 
should  import  com  to  any  other  place  than  into  the  port  of 
Athens;  the  transgressor  was  subject  to  a  Phasis,  and  also, 
according  to  Lycurgus,  to  an  Eisangelia,  and  consequently  to  the 
punishment  of  death**^.  Theophilus***  asserts,  that  the  com- 
dealers  at  Athens  had  enjoyed  a  freedom  from  taxes ;  which 
evidently  cannot  be  underistood  of  the  times  of  its  independence^ 
unless  it  was  a  transitory  indulgence,  or  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  For  the  term  Ateleia  has  several  significations ;  it  is 
either  a  general  immimity  (areXeta  diravrcov),  or  a  particular 
exemption  from  the  liturgies,  or  from  certain  custom-duties  and 
other  taxes***.  For  example,  the  Athenians  gave  the  universal 
exemption  from  taxes  to  the  Byzantian  and  Thracian  refugees 
who  were  resident  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Thrasybulus***; 
and  to  Leucon  the  ruler  of  the  Bosphorus,  who,  together  with 
his  sons,  had  an  exemption  from  custom-duties,  as  is  particu-p 
larly  remarked**'.    In  this  general  Ateleia  was  comprised  the 


***  8ee  above,  cbap.  ix. 

*^  Demosth.  e.  Pliorm.  p.  918,  6, 
ooni.  liBcrit.  p.  941,  4,  Lycurg.  cont. 
Leocr.  p.  15G,  and  tlie  speecii  againsi 
nieodines;  That  the  Phasis  might 
be  mstitnted  in  such  a  case  is  certain 
from  the  last-mentioned  oration,  from 
which  (p.  1325,  28)  it  is  to  be  particn- 
lazly  remarked  that  the  informer  re- 
oeived  half  the  forfeited  commodities. 
Conoeniing  the  Fhaeds  against  this 
offence  see  ahio  the  commentators  of 
PdUvx  viii.  47,  and  Lex.  Seg.  p.  313, 


in  y .  ^W,  where  the  words  fj  tymropw 
aKkax6$i  ipyad&iuvfiv  can  only  be 
referred  to  this  practice.  Concerning 
the  Eisangelia  against  this  offence  see 
MatthiSB  Misoell.  Philog.  tom.  i.  p. 
281. 

**  TheophiL  i.  2,  according  to  the 
emendation  of  Salmasius  de  M.  U.  V. 
p.  195,  npon  the  anthoxity  of  MSS. 

■"  See  Wolf  ad  Lept.  p.  IxxL  sqq. 

**<»  Demosth.  e.  Lept.  pp.  474,  475. 

>*>  Demosth.  c.  Lept.  pp.  486—468. 
That  hewasfr-ee  frx>m  custom-duties 
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exemption  from  custom-duties,  and  from  the  liturgies  (with  the 
exception  of  the  trierarchy,  which  was  only  disallowed  upon 
certain  conditions  regulated  by  law),  and  for  aliens  from  the 
protection-money,  and  in  particular  cases  from  property-taxes ; 
perhaps  also  the  exemption  from  providing  sacrifices  {ariketa 
iep&v^),  concerning  which  very  little  is  known.  That  the  corn- 
merchants  could  not  have  enjoyed  this  universal  immunity  is 
alone  evident  from  the  &ct  of  their  not  having  possessed  several 
of  the  individual  exemptions.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
general  immunity,  they  must  in  the  first  place  have  had  an 
exemption  from  the  import  duties  upon  com ;  now  in  Athens 
the  corn-duty  was  farmed  out**',  and  it  must  therefore  have 
entirely  disappeared,  if  all  corn-merchants  had  been  allowed  by 
law  to  import  com  free  of  duty ;  the  assertion  in  question  does 
not  therefore  require  any  refutation.  It  is  still  less  conceivable 
that  they  should  have  had  permission  to  import  or  export  other 
goods  free  of  duty,  although  individuals  were  allowed  this 
privilege  for  all  or  certain  articles***.  Were  they,  however, 
exempted  from  the  regular  liturgies?  Unquestionably  not; 
since,  according  to  Demosthenes,  so  small  a  number  either  of 
the  citizens  or  resident-aliens  were  exempted  from  them**^. 
Moreover,  this  orator  would  not  have  omitted  to  point  out  the 
prejudicial  effects  which  the  abolition  of  the  immunity  of  the 


is  evident  from  the  comporiflon  of  the 
immunity  given  to  him  and  to  his  sons 
with  that  granted  hy  him  to  all  the 
Athenians,  p.  466,  29.  This  complete 
exemption  appears  to  have  heen  once 
given  to  the  Thehans  and  Olynthians 
(Harpocrat  in  v.  *Io'orcX]7r),  unless  it 
only  means  an  exemption  from  protec- 
tion-money and  liturgies,  in  case  they 
should  come  as  denizens  to  Athens,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  Byzantines, 
in  addition  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
gave  an  exemption  from  litui^es  to  all 
Athenians  going  to  Byzantium.  8ee 
the  decree  in  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p. 
256,  and  compare  the  decree  of  the 
Arcadians  in  Crete  in  Cliishidl's  Ant. 
Asiat  p.  119. 


'  '*  Hox  vectigalia  sacris  facinndis  a 
Plothensibus  pendenda  memorantur : 
a  quibus  ut  immuniiatem  habeont,  ex 
publico  solvuntur  ea  vectigalia.  Hinc 
vidcR  qu8B  sit  arcXeuz  Up&Vj  qiwm 
memorat  Demosth.  adv.  Lept.  §  105, 
ed.  F.  A.  Wolfii,  in  qua  jure  htcsit 
editor  Proleg.  p.  Ixxi."  Boeckli.  ad 
Jnscript.  82,  torn.  i.  p.  122. 

'"'  See  the  speech  against  Nessra,  p. 
1363,  33. 

*'*  An  instance  of  free  exportation, 
particularly  of  wood,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  referred  to  Athens,  is  fur- 
nished by  Theophrastus  Char.  23. 
[See,    however,    above,    note    225. 

TSAWSI*.] 

^*  See  book  iu.  ch.  21. 
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oom-merchants  would  have  had  upon  the  importation  of  com^ 
if  anything  of  the  kind  had  existed ;  for  in  the  speech  against 
Leptines  he  searches  for  every  argument  against  this  abolitioni 
and  particularly  when  speaking  of  Leucon's  Ateleia^  he  men- 
tions the  dangerous  effect  which  the  abolition  of  this  exemption 
might  have  upon  the  free  exportation  from  the  Bosporus. 
Hence  it  may  be  conduded  either  that  the  immunity  of  the 
oom*merchants  had  no  real  existence,  or  that  it  amounted  to  a 
very  trifling  exemption.  At  the  most  it  might  be  possible  that 
the  resident-aliens  who  imported  com,  were  exempted  from 
certain  degrading  lituigies,  such  as  the  Scaphephoria  and  the 
like,  or  from  the  protection»money'*\  Nor  moreover  is  the 
least  credit  due  to  the  absurd  assertion  of  the  Scholiast  to 
Aristophanes***  that  in  Athens  the  merdiants  had  an  immu- 
nity firom  all  property-taxes.  They  were  not  even  excepted 
from  the  liturgies,  an  exemption  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
would  have  been  extremely  unfair;  Andocides,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  a  merchant,  performed  lituigies,  though  he  was 
not  appointed  upon  his  own  offer**'.  The  statement  of  the 
Scholiast  is  either  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  words  of 
the  poet,  or  a  misconception  of  the  account  of  Euphronius, 
upon  whose  authority  he  relies.  The  truth  is,  that  those 
who  traded  by  sea  had  an  exemption  from  serving  in  war, 
although  this  privilege  was  probably  circumscribed  within 
narrow  limits*'*.  Now  since  the  exemption  from  military 
service  is  also  called  Atelek^*^,  it  seems  to  me  most  probable, 
that  when  Theophilus  speaks  of  the  immunity  of  the  corn-mer- 
chants, he  means  nothing  more  than  this  exemption,  which  was 
granted  alike  to  all  merchants. 

Athens  had  public  warehouses  for  corn  in  the  Odeum,  the 


**^  Conceming  the  latter  see  1k>ok 
iiL  ch.  7. 

*"  Plut  905,  cf.  Ecclee.  1019. 

—1  Andocid.  de  Myst.  p.  65,  cf. 
Inacript.  ap.  Chandler  iL  6,  p.  48,  Vit. 
X.  Oral.  p.  229. 

"**  This  is  stated  by  the  Scholiast 
liiniself  and  bjrSuidas  in  y.  Zfiirop6s  tlfu 


•••  Vid,  Orat  cent.  Ne»r.  ubi  sup. 
Whether,  however,  the  immunity  from 
military  service  was  comprised  nnder 
the  arcXfia  atr^vrcnff  may  be  fairly 
doubted,  althongh  military  service  was 
incladed  among  the  rcXi; ;  at  least  I 
do  not  venture  to  assume  it  without 
express  testimony  to  the  point 
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Pompeuni,  the  long  Porch^  and  at  the  naval  storehouse  near  the 
sea,  where  com,  bread,  &c.,  were  sold  to  the  people"*.  It  is 
not,  however,  quite  clear,  whether  this  magazine  was  used 
exclusively  for  com  which  belonged  to  the  state,  or  whether 
grain  was  there  measured  out  which  was  the  property  of  private 
merchants.  There  are  some  grounds  for  considering  the 
latter  notion  as  the  more  probable**'.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
considerable  stores  were  brought  to  Athens  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  which  must  have  been  kept  in  these  warehouses.  This 
com  was  in  part  purchased  with  the  public  money,  and  partly 
by  voluntary  contributions:  a  merchant  named  Chrysippus 
boasted  of  having  given  a  talent  for  that  purpose  $  Demosthenes 
also  presented  an  equal  sum**'.  Certain  persons  named  Sitonae 
were  appointed  to  superintend  the  purchase,  whose  office  was 
not  considered  unimportant,  as  it  implied  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  people ;  there  were  also  Apodectae,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
receive  the  corn  and  to  measure  it  out.  The  former  situation  was 
once  filled  by  Demosthenes ;  and  it  was  perhaps  at  that  time 
that  he  gave  the  voluntary  contribution  already  mentioned***. 
It  was  doubtless  sold  to  the  people  at  a  very  low  price,  as 
otherwise  these  donations  of  money  would  have  been  unneoes* 
sary ;  perhaps  too  the  corn  brought  to  Athens  was  at  times 
distributed  gratis.  But  the  want  of  adequate  information 
renders  it  impossible  to  form  any  certain  conclusion ;  for  even 
when  the  reader  hopes  that  he  has  at  length  met  with  a  state- 
ment which  may  be  depended  upon,  the  ambiguity  of  the 
expression  and  the  difficulty  of  interpretation,  oppose  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  his  way.  Thus  Demosthenes,  in  the  speech 
against  Leptines,  relates  that  two  years  before,  during  a  scarcity 
of  corn,  Leucon  had  sent  so  large  a  quantity  and  at  so  cheap  a 


^  DemoBth.  oont.  Phonn.  p.  9 IS. 
Concerning  the  pnbUc  sale  of  com  aee 
also  SchoL  Aristoph.  Eq.  103,  con- 
cerning the  Odenm  see  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
318y  and  npon  the  magazines  of  com 
PoUux  ix.  45,  with  the  commentators. 

^'  From  Demosth.  ut  sup.  p.  918, 
24^26. 


^*  Demosth.  cont  Phorm.  p.  918, 
27.  First  decree  at  the  end  of  the 
lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  Theophivst. 
Char.  23,  does  not  appear  to  refer  to 
this  point 

'<»  PoUux  viii.  114,  Demosth.  de 
Corona,  p.  310, 1. 
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rate^  that  fifteen  talents^  of  which  Callisthenes  had  the  manage- 
ment, remained  as  a  surplus.  It  may^  however,  be  doubted 
whether  a  clear  surplus  actually  remained,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  commentators  understand  it,  viz.,  that  these  fifteen  talents 
formed  a  portion  of  the  money  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of 
com,  which  had  not  been  entirely  consumed ;  or  whether  we 
are  not  rather  to  understand  that  as  the  com  had  been  bought 
up  at  a  low  price,  this  sum  remained  as  a  net  surplus  profit  to 
the  state,  after  the  com  had  been  sold  to  the  people^®\  To 
this  donation  of  corn  an  account  of  Strabo  has  been  with  much 
apparent  probability  referred^*^ ;  for  the  context  shows  that  he 
must  allude  to  some  particular  distribution  of  com,  inasmuch 
as  he  states  expressly  that  Leucon  had  sent  2,100,000  medimni 
to  the  Athenians  from  Theudosia ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
took  place  within  the  space  of  one  year.  For  since  Attica 
consumed  3,000,000  medimni^  of  which  in  the  regular  course 
of  things  it  was  required  to  produce  2,000,000,  a  failure  of  the 
crops  might  easily  for  once  have  caused  the  produce  of  the 
country  to  fall  off  to  half  the  usual  amount;  and  while  the 
other  countries,  which  also  felt  the  effects  of  the  general 
scardty,  were  unable  to  furnish  any  supplies,  Leucon  alone 
made  up  the  deficiency. 

On  particular  occasions  free  distributions  of  com  took 
place  at  Athens  {triroSoo'lat),  such  as  were  very  frequent  in 
Rome ;  the  object  of  them  being  in  both  places  to  pacify  the 
people^*'.     The  presents  in  particular,  which   were  at  times 


^**  The  paflBage  is  as  follows  (p.  407} 
14 — 17):  *AXXa  irpofrepvo-c  (rirodctaf 
wapa  naaiv  opBpwirois  ytvofAtvrfs  ov 
f$6pop  v/ii»  licap6v  arrop  AirtartiKtVy 
a^Xa  Toawrop  wm  irwvrwKoLtfKa  apyv- 
piov  raXatrrOy  A  KdhXur0€inis  dnpiai(r€, 
wpoampiyfvtadau  Toaovrov  should 
evidently  he  written  with  Hier.  Wolf, 
and  oompare  the  note  of  F.  A  Wolf 
ad  Lept.  pp.  257,  268.  The  date  of 
the  oecurrenoe  is  Olymp.  105,  4  (357 
B.C.)  The  chief  amhig;uity  lies  in  the 
word  irpo<nr(piy€V€a4ai.  It  might  he 
said  that  if  Demosthenes  had  only 
wished  to  signify  the  residue  of  the 


money  appointed  for  purchasing  com, 
he  would  have  said  n€piy€V€a$ai ;  and 
that  irpooTrtpiytyta-Bm  shows  that  the 
excess  was  gained,  viz.  hy  the  sale  of 
com  to  the  citizens ;  hut  I  do  not 
venture  to  found  any  arguments  upon 
this  supposition.  It  must  not  he  sup- 
posed that  the  com  was  sold  abroad. 

*•»  viL  p.  215. 

*••  Aristoph.  Vesp.  714.  The  word 
aiTobovia  occurs  in  Pollux  viiL  lOS, 
who  observes  from  Andocides  that 
checking-clerks  {ayriypaf^tis)  were  em- 
ployed for  some  purposes  connected 
with  it 
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made  to  tlie  people  from  foreign  parts^  were  dbtributed 
gratia.  Thus  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  Olymp.  118^  2  (307 
B.c.)5  promised  to  the  Athenians  150^000  medimni  of  com  as 
a  present  from  his  father.  Thus  Spartocus,  the  son  of  Eumelus^ 
king  in  the  Bosporus^  who  reigned  twenty  years  from  Olymp. 
119^  1  (301  B.c.)^  sent  10^000  medimni  to  the  grateful  people 
of  Athens**'.  So  again  in  Olymp,  83,  4  (445  b.c.),  in  the 
Archonship  of  Lysimachides,  the  Athenians  during  a  scarcity 
of  com  received  from  an  Egyptian  of  the  name  of  Psammetir 
chus,  who  was  not  known  to  them,  40,000  medinmi  of  wheat, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  genuine  citizens***.  With 
this  distribution  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes***  confounds 
another,  in  which  each  citizen  received  5  medimni  of  barley, 
although  he  himself  perceives  that  from  40,000  medimni  14,240 
citizens  could  not  have  each  received  5  medimni.  The 
donation  of  which  Aristophanes  speaks,  took  place  in  Olymp. 
89,  1  (424  B.C.),  one  year  before  the  Wasps  of  the  same  poet, 
when,  in  the  Archonship  of  Isarchus,  an  expedition  was  under* 
taken  against  Euboea.  At  that  time  it  was  probably  expected 
that  large  supplies  would  be  derived  from  this  island,  and  50 
medimni  of  com  had  therefore  been  promised  to  each  citizen, 
a  new  scrutiny  being  also  instituted  into  the  genuineness  of 
their  births;  after  all,  however,  they  only  received  5  me- 
dimni***.   The  division  of  the  lands  in  Eubcea,  which  Aris- 


^^  Plutarcli.  Demetr.  10;  Diod.  xx.  <  Eumelns,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
4€;   Attic  Decree  in  Corp.  luscript.    tion.    More  however  of  tbese  welU 


Gr.  No.  107.  Concerning  the  time  of 
8partocii8,  or,  as  Diodoms  incoiTcctly 
calls  him,  Spartaciis,  see  Diod.  xx- 
100.  The  same  person  is  mentioned 
in  two  inscriptions  found  at  Phana- 
goria,  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  Nos.  2120, 
2120  b.  Another  more  ancient  Spar- 
tocus  occars  in  Diod.  xii.  31, 36  (where 
see  the  Commentators),  also  king  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  another  in 
xiv.  93,  and  again  another  as  king  in 
the  Pontus  in  Diod.  xvi.  52,  who  waa 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Pairisodes. 
A  Spartocus,  father  of  Pairisadcs, 
perhaps  the  same  with   tlie  son   of 


known  princes  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
observed  that  by  Bosporus  and  Pontus 
the  same  kingdom  is  signified.  [See 
Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  90-4.    TaAKSL.] 

*'^  Philochonis  ap.  Schol.  Anstoph. 
Vesp.  716,  where  ^  fivpiddas  should 
be  written  from  Plutarch.  PericL  37. 
Concerning  the  number  of  the  citizens 
comp.  above  chap.  7- 

**•  Ubisup. 

*^  Aristophanes  in  the  text,  where 
the  words  (eyuzr  (fmrf^v  allude  to  the 
examinations  into  the  legal  claims  of 
the  citizen^,  which  were  made  with 
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tophanes  expressly  distinguishes  from  this  donation  of  com^ 
was  perhaps  promised  at  the  same  time.  The  donation  of 
com  made  by  Atticus  to  the  people,  at  the  time  of  their  severe 
distress,  is  also  a  well-known  circumstance^'\ 

Before  I  attempt  to  ascertain  the  prices  of  com,  something 
must  be  said  upon  the  measures  by  which  it  was  sold.  The 
Attic  com-medimnus  (jUBifivos  airr^pof)  contained,  according 
to  the  division  commonly  used  in  trade,  6  sextarii  {itereif) 
or  48  choenices,  or  192  cotylas  {xorvKai) :  this  last  was  used 
both  as  a  dry  and  a  liquid  measure^".  Pollux  in  tiie  fourth 
book  reckons  3  cotylas  instead  of  4  to  a  choenix,  which  belongs 
to  some  other  mode  of  computing  than  that  in  use  among 
the  Atiienians.  A  choenix  was  the  common  daily  allow- 
ance of  food  {fjfiepTfirla  rpo^Y^^,  particularly  for  slaves,  from 
which  circumstance  tiie  Corinthians,  who  had  a  great  number 
of  slaves,  are  said  to  have  been  called  chcemx-^meamrers  by  the 
Pythian  priestess^'^  An  atiilete  indeed  was  able,  according 
to  Theophrastus,  to  consume  2^  Attic  choenices  a  day; 
and  if  Aglais  required  for  one  meal  12  minas  of  meat  and  a 
chus  of  wine,  it  is  natural  that  she  should  eat  4  choenices  of 
wheaten  bread.  This  woman  was  a  player  on  the  trumpet  of 
great  celebrity ;  Herodorus  of  Megara,  also  a  famous  trumpeter, 
consumed  6  choenices  of  wheaten  bread  each  day,  8  minas 
of  meat,  or  according  to  another  authority  20  minas,  and 
drank  twice  as  much  as  the  former  person^** ;  not  to  mention 
many  other  gluttons,  whose  names  may  be  found  in  Athenseus. 
The  Spartans  also,  who  lived  upon  meagre  food,  appear  to  have 


great  strictness  on  these  occasions. 
Concemuig  the  Archony  under  whom 
the  expedition  was  undertaken,  see 
Palmer  Exercit  in  Auct.  Gncc.  p. 
73a.  Compare  also  the  Fragments  of 
Philochorus,  in  the  edition  of  Lenz 
and  Siebetis,  pp.  51, 68. 

*"  Nepos  Att  2. 

^*'  Pollux  X.  113;  iv.  leS;  rii.  196; 
cf.  Athen.  xi  p.  479  P. 

^^*  Bee  Herod,  vii  187)  from  which 
it  might  indeed  be  inferred  that  a 


choenix  was  but  a  small  quantity ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is 
speaking  of  soldiers,  who  would  natu- 
rally consume  a  lai^e  quantity,  and 
that  there  were  also  many  persons  of 
distinction  among  them.  Suidas  in  v. 
nv6ay6pa  ra  trvfi^Xa  ffv  Tdd€,  Athen. 
iiL  p.  98  £. 

*"  Athen.  vi.  p.  272  B. 

*>*  iEIian.  V.  If.  i.  26;  Pollux  iv. 
89;  Athen.  x.  p.  415  F;  Xirpa  in 
Athennus  is  the  same  as  fAtn. 
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eaten  much;  each  personS^was  therefore  bound  to  furnish 
monthly  a  medimnus  of  barley-meal  to  the  public  entertain- 
ment, together  with  a  scanty  portion  of  other  provisions.  The 
Athenian  prisoners  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse  received  only 
half  a  choeniz^  Le.  2  cotylas  of  barley  and  1  cotyla  of 
water,  which  allowance  was  continued  for  eight  months^*'. 
That  with  this  scanty  food  many  of  them  perished  in  the  first 
seventy  days  from  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^ 
particularly  as  barley  contains  but  little  nourishment^'^  The 
size  of  these  several  measures  immediately  follows  from  the 
determination  of  the  medimnus.  Without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  false  statements  of  Eisenschmid  and  Rome  de  Plsle^  or 
to  the  ambiguous  calculation  of  Rambach,  I  follow  the  account 
given  by  Ideler,  which  can  alone  be  depended  upon.  The 
Athenian  medimnus  then^  like  the  Sicilian^  contained  6  Ro- 
man modii^^*;  but  the  modius^  according  to  a  decree  of  the 
people  preserved  in  Festus,  contained  16^  the  amphora  48 
sextarii ;  consequently  the  Athenian  medimnus  contained  about 
2  amphorae,  which  is  also  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Rhem- 
nius  Fannius^'*.  But  the  amphora  or  qua(£rantal  was  the 
Roman  cubid  foot^  which  as  the  Roman  foot  of  long  measure 
is  nearly  equal  to  131  Paris  lines,  contained  1301  Paris  cubic 
inches.  The  medimnus  was  therefore  about  equal  to  2602 
French  or  3150*059  English  cubic  inches  (for  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  ratio  of  the  modius  to  the  medimnus  was 
precisely  as  6  to  1);  and  the  English  pint  of  dry  measure 
containing  33*6   cubic  inches,   the  medimnus  of  3150  cubic 


*^  Concerning  the  Spartans  see 
Plntarch.  Lycurg.  12.  Of  the  pri- 
flonen  in  Syracuse,  Thuc.  vii.  87; 
Plutarch.  Nic.  29;  cf.  Eustath.  ad  11. 
X-  p.  12S2,  16.  Diodoms  ziii.  33, 
asserts  that  the  proposal  of  Diodes 
was  accepted,  that  the  captive  Athe- 
nianSy  Sicilians^  and  Italians  should 
work  in  prison,  and  receive  2  choB- 
nices  a  day  (xiiL  19);  hot  although 
he  here  i^>eaks  of  a  different  period, 
y'lz.  when  they  were  brought  out  of 
the  stone-quarries,  and  separated  from 


the  other  prisoners,  he  does  not  de- 
serve the  least  credit,  and  he  has  pro- 
bably confounded  2  cotylas  with  2 
chcenices. 

«>7  Athen.  ill.  p.  115. 

*'•  Nepos  Att.  2 ;  Cic  Verr.  Fru- 
ment.  46,  49 ;  Suidas  in  v.  fi^difivop, 
from  which  passage  correct  Zonaras 
in  the  same  word. 

^'*  Hujut  (amphorsD)  lUmUHwn  feri 
uma,  ut  ei  ipia  medhnni  amphora, 
ierque  capit  modium. 
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inches  is  equal  to  93*75  pints,  or  1  bushel  3  gallons  5*75  pints, 
f.  e»  nearly  a  bushel  and  a  half. 

Of  other  com  measures,  consistently  with  my  plan,  I  shall 
only  touch  upon  the  artabe  and  the  Boeotian  cophinus.  The 
former  was  a  Persian  measure,  and  contained,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus**%  an  Attic  medimnus  and  3  choenices.  Others  fix  it  at  an 
approximate  valuation  as  equal  to  the  Attic  medimnus*".  It  was 
also  in  use  in  Egypt,  where  there  was  besides  a  smaller  artabe, 
which  only  contained  3^  Roman  modii  or  26|  Athenian  choe- 
nices^".  If  the  capacity  of  this  measure  is  doubled,  it  gives  53-^ 
Athenian  choenices,  which  difiers  so  littie  from  the  value  of  the 
greater  artabe  in  Herodotus  (51  choenices),  that,  as  it  appears,  we 
may  furly  assume  the  smaller  artabe  to  have  been  exactly  half 
the  greater,  and  suppose  either  that  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
is  too  low,  or  that  the  valuation  of  the  smaller  artabe  at  3-^ 
Roman  modii  is  somewhat  too  high,  or,  lastiy,  that  the  ratio 
of  the  Athenian  medimnus  to  the  Roman  modius  has  been 
estimated  a  fraction  too  low.  The  Boeotian  cophinus,  which 
was  used  both  as  a  wet  and  dry  measure,  contained  3  choeis**% 
t.  e.  a  quarter  metretes,  or  36  cotylas,  since  the  metretes  con- 
tained 144  cotylas,  which  is  equivalent  to  9  choenices,  or  jV 
medimnus  of  Athenian  measure. 

The  prices  of  different  kinds  of  com  were,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, very  different.  In  Sicily  and  Upper  Italy  the  price  of 
barley  was  only  half  that  of  wheat,  in  Athens  probably,  as 
in  Lusitania,  it  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  the 
latter^*;  but  where  the  price  of  com  is  mentioned,  the  par- 
ticular description  of  grain  is  not  always  specified.  It  may  be 
seen  from  examples,  that  the  prices  from  the  time  of  Solon  to 
that  of  Demosthenes  were  continually  rising ;  yet  again  there  fre- 
quentiy  existed  at  the  same  period  a  great  fluctuation,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  productiveness  of  the  years,  the  increase 


*»  L192. 

**^  Soidas,  Hegyckiosy  Toiymn, 
3, 32 ;  Epiphanius  Ponder.  24. 
^^  WeflBding  ad  Diod.  zx.  06. 


*"  Pollux    iv.    169 ;    HesyclL    in 

K^fJHVOS, 

*^  Conoeming  Upper  Italy  and 
Lusitania  see  above  chap.  10.  I  will 
speak  of  Sicily  and  Athens  presently. 
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or  diminution  in  the  imports^  the  prejudicial  efforts  of  the 
engrossers  both  in  and  out  of  Attica^  or  the  imposition  of  high 
custom-duties  in  foreign  parts,  or  the  accidental  remission  of 
them  to  the  Athenians;  thus  Leucon  and  Pairisad^^  kings  of 
the  Bosporus,  .the  former  of  whom  used  to  levy  a  duty  of  a  thir- 
tieth upon  all  exported  com,  granted  to  the  Athenian  people  an 
exemption  from  this  tax^'\  Prices  at  Athens  were  never  again 
so  low  as  in  the  time  of  Solon,  when  the  medimnus  was  sold  for 
a  drachma^.  Barley-meal  {a\il>iTa)  was  sold  in  the  age  of 
Socrates  at  2  drachmas  the  medimnus,  and  at  an  obolus  for 

4  choenices*'^;  by  which  however  we  are  not  to  understand 
meal  prepared  after  the  modem  way.  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
reckons,  that  in  his  age  the  choenix  of  barley-meal  sold  at  2 
chalcils,  and  consequently  the  medimnus  at  2  drachmas^**: 
but  this  can  only  rder  to  the  cheapest  years,  for  at  this  period 
the  common  price  at  Athens  was  much  higher.  In  a  play  of 
Aristophanes^'*  a  man  declares  that  he  has  lost  a  hecteus  of 
wheat,  by  not  having  gone  to  the  assembly,  and  consequently 
not  receiving  his  3  oboli ;  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
about  the  96th  and  97th  Olympiads  (396-2  B.C.)?  the  medimnus 
of  wheat  sold  for  3  drachmas,  which  agrees  very  weU  with 
the  price  of  barley  just  quoted.  But  in  the  time  of  Demosr 
thenes,  and  even  after  Alexander's  expedition  against  Thebes, 

5  drachmas  were  a  moderate  price,  at  which  during  a  scarcity  some 
of  the  more  liberal  corn-dealers  sold  their  wheat :  thus  Chry- 
sippus  sold  10,000  medimni  at  this  price^\  According  to  the 
speech  against  Pheenippus^',  even  barley  must  have  been  at 

6  drachmas  for  a  long  time,  as  18  drachmas  are  stated  to  be 
three  times  the  former  price.  The  prices  in  other  Grecian 
States  were  not  very  different.  In  the  second  book  of  the 
CEconomics  attributed  to  Aristotle,  it  is  stated  that  die  price 
of  barley-meal  at  Lampsacus  was  4  drachmas,  but  that  the 


^  Demosih.  c,  Lept.  p.  467,  c. 
Phorm.  p.  9179  25* 

*^  Plutarch.  Solon.  33. 

^  Phitaroh.  de  Animi  Truiqiiil- 
litate  10,  Stob.  Senii.  xcv.  p.  521. 
Comp.  Barth^emy  in  the  M^m.  de 


l*Acad.  dee  Inscriptions,  torn.  ZLviii. 
p.  394,  concerning  the  price  of  corn. 

*"  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  in  Vit  Diog. 

*^  £ccle8.643. 

^  Demoath.  cont.  Phorm.  p.  918. 

*"  P.  1048,  24. 
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state  once  fixed  it  upon  a  particular  occasion  at  6  drachmas, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  profit  on  the  difference.  When  Sicily 
came  under  the  Roman  dominion,  the  latter  people  fixed  for 
supplies  the  Frumentum  Decumanum  Alteram  at  3  sesterces 
for  each  modius,  the  Imperatum  and  iEstimatum  of  wheat  at 

4  and  of  barley  at  2  sesterces  the  modius;  a  price  which 
must  at  that  time  have  been  moderate,  as  the  Romans  would 
doubtless  have  fixed  a  low  rate^  although,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Cicero,  it  was  not  insupportable  to  the  cultivators* 
Consequently  the  medimnus  of  the  Decumanum  Alteram  cost 
at  that  time  4  drachmas  the  medimnus,  of  the  Imperatum 
and  JSstimatnm  of  barley  2  drachmas  4  oboli,  and  of  wheat 

5  drachmas  2  oboli  of  Attic  money.  If  these  high  prices 
should  seem  startling,  we  must  remember  how  dense  was 
the  population  of  this  country  and  how  large  the  exportation. 
In  earlier  times,  however,  corn,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
price  of  cattle^',  must  have  been  much  cheaper  in  Sicily;  and 
subsequently,  as  for  example  in  the  time  of  Verres,  prices  did 
not  attain  even  this  height,  on  account  of  the  decreasing  popu- 
lation of  the  cities;  the  medimnus  of  wheat  was  commonly 
sold  at  that  time  for  12  sesterces,  or  2  drachmas  4  oboli, 
and  never  rose  to  more  than  15  sesterces,  or  3  drachmas  4 
oboli^.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the  prices  of  the 
supplies  of  Sicilian  corn,  as  the  Romans  had  fixed  them,  the 
cost  of  transport  to  each  separate  place  of  destination  was.  like- 
wise included.  Such  prices  as  the  following  are  extraordinary, 
viz.:  when  corn  rose  at  Athens  to  16  and  even  barley  to 
18  drachmas;  also  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  544 
(210  B.C.),  the  Sicilian  medimnus  of  corn  was  sold,  according  to 
Polybius,  at  15  drachmas,  or  rather  denarii;  and  in  DoUa- 
bella's  army,  firom  which  the  supplies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Laodicea  were  cut  off,  the  medimnus  of  wheat  was  sold  for 
12  drachmas  ^'\  From  a  very  corrapt  passage  of  Strattis  pre- 
served in  Pollux^,  so  much  at  least  may  be  gathered,  that  a 


^^  See  above,  chap.  xiv. 
*"  CSc  Verr.  Frumcnt.  74, 75, 81, 84. 
^  Demoath.  oont   Phorm.  p.  918, 
Oral.  cont.  Phsenipp.  p.  1045,4,  Polyb. 


ix.  44,  Oio.  ad  Fam.  xU.  13. 

^  PoUnx  iv.  169.  Petit,  ui  sup. 
reckons  from  this  passage  the  medim- 
nus at  128  drachmas. 
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slave,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  master,  pretends  to  have 
bought  a  Boeotian  cophinus  of  barley-meal  for  4  drachmas, 
which  gives  for  the  medimnus  21  drachmas  2  oboli ;  and  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  same  grammarian  that  another  writer 
spoke  of  wheat  being  sold  for  32  drachmas,  without  doubt  refer- 
ring to  the  usurious  practices  of  Cleomenes,  which  I  have 
already  noticed^'* ;  not  to  mention  that  at  Athens  during  the 
siege  of  Sulla,  the  medimnus  of  wheat  rose  to  a  thousand 
drachmas,  the  inhabitants  being  reduced  to  feed  even  on  shoes 
and  leathern-bottles;  and  in  like  manner  at  Casilinum,  where 
the  Praenestini  were  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  same  measure 
was  sold  for  200  drachmas  ^'^ 

The  varieties  of  bread  were  extremely  numerous  in  Greece, 
and  the  invention  of  the  Atlienians  in  particular  was  directed 
with  great  success  to  this  department  of  the  culinary  art^*. 
Atheneeus  and  Pollux  will  supply  the  amateur  of  the  arts  of 
cookery  and  baking  with  sufficient  materials  for  inquiries,  which 
we  neither  feel  disposed  nor  entitled  to  enter  upon.  The  most 
common  distinction  is  between  wheaten-bread  {apros)  and 
barley-bread  {/jm^o)  :  oX^^ra  sometimes  means  barley-meal 
itself,  and  sometimes  a  bread  or  rather  cake  made  of  barley- 


*■•  Pollux  iv.  165,  where  there  stood 
formeiiy  the  word  rpuucopraMpaxfU" 
irvpyoi,  an  uncouth  form,  which  Pe- 
titus  however  retained,  and  proposed 
to  change  to  rpuusovrcAthpaxsiAfntpyoi, 
The  reading  of  Vos8*8  manuscript^ 
rpioKovradidpaxfJi^i  wpol,  is  evidently 
the  right  one,  and  consequently  the 
price  of  wheat  is  meant:  manifestly 
that  which  was  fixed  by  Cleomenes. 
The  present  reading  in  the  text,  di- 
dpaxpoi,  is  entirely  without  foimd- 
ation,  as  well  as  Kuhn's  conjecture, 
Tpuuemd€KaBpaxttoi :  rpucoyradpaxpoi^ 
the  correction  of  Jungermann,  has  in- 
deed some  probability ;  however  I  con- 
sider the  reading  of  Voss's  manuscript 
to  be  correct  for  this  reason,  that  the 
use  of  the  singular  compound  rpuucov- 
raliidpaxfUH  instead  of  ffvoKairptaKOprd' 
^paxftoi  appears  to  be  the  very  reason 


why  Pollux  quotes  the  word. 

^  See  Plutarch  Sulla  13,  and  Stmbo 
V.  p.  164,  where  in  the  account  of  Ca- 
silinum the  medimnus  is  mentioned 
alone,  without  the  thing  measured, 
whi5h  ought  never  to  have  appeared 
surprising  to  so  excellent  a  scholar  as 
Ca^aubon,  as  it  so  frequently  occurs. 
Pliny,  Frontinus,  and  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  substitute  indeed  a  mouse  in  the 
place  of  this  measure,  but  Strabo  had 
too  much  judgment  to  say,  as  the 
Commentators  impute  to  him,  that  SOO 
drachmas  were  given  for  a  mouse,  and 
that  the  sellers  died,  but  that  the 
buyers  saved  their  lives.  We  must 
indeed,  if  this  story  be  true,  suppose 
that  great  events  spring  from  little 
causes. 

^^  A  then.  iii«  p.  112,  c.  &c. 
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meal^  of  a  very  fine  quality^'*.  I  have  not  however  been  able 
to  meet  with  any  clear .  statement  in  reference  to  the  price  of 
breads  but  it  was  probably  high  in  proportion  to  that  of  com ; 
for^  if  we  may  judge  from  the  rate  of  interest^  a  great  profit 
must  have  been  obtained  upon  the  capital  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  bread.  At  Athens  four  large  and  eight  small  loaves 
used  to  be  baked  out  of  a  choenix  of  com ;  consequently  one 
lai^  or  two  small  loaves  out  of  a  cotyla^®;  in  dear  times,  when 
for  example  com  was  at  16  drachmas,  a  loaf  of  wheaten- 
bread  of  this  kind,  probably  a  large  one  of  a  cotyla,  might  have 
sold  for  an  obolus:  to  which  may  be  referred  the  fact,  that  at 
the  very  same  time  wheaten-bread  was  sold  in  the  Pireeus  in 
loaves  of  aa  obolus  *^\  At  Alexandria  the  &pro9  ofieklas  or 
ofi^KlrriSy  was  sold  for  an  obolus^',  and  probably  the  same  was 
the  case  at  Athens^^,  which  however  gives  no  information  with 
re^xA  to  the  price,  as  the  size  is  unknown ;  and  this  Alexan* 
drian  bread  was  not  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  something  mor^ 
costly,  which  is  opposed  to  the  common  wheaten-bread^^\ 
There  were  also  loaves  of  a  much  larger  size,  for  instance  of 
3  chcenices*^';  and  at  the  Dionysia  they  carried  around  in 
honour  of  the  divine  inventor,  loaves  of  from  1  to  3  medimni, 
which  were  likewise  called  afn-oi,  ofieXlai.**^. 


^"^  Omitting  other  passages,  I  only 
refer  to  Xenoph.  (Econ.  8,  9»  Flat. 
Rep.  ii.  p.  372,  B,  Pollux  vi.  78.  Con- 
cerning the  word  fsACa  see  below, 
ehap.  xxiii. 

**•  Schol.  Aristoph.  Veep.  438,  Ly- 
sistrat.  1208. 

**^  Demoeth.  eont.  Phorm.  p.  918. 

***  Concerning  which  bread  and  its 
price  see  Pollux  i.  248,  and  in  other 
places,  A  then.  iiL  p.  Ill;  B,  who  has 
been  transcribed  by  Eustath.  ad  II.  N. 
p.  930,  ad  Odyss.  A.  p.  39,  38. 

♦^  If  the  interpretation  of  oPoKias 
3pmv9  in  Aristophanes  given  in  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  Ill,  is  correct. 

***  Pherecrates  ap.  Athen.  ubi  sup. 
and  Nicochares  the  comic  poet,  ibid, 
xiv.  p.  645,  C.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  supposition,  which  is  men- 


tioned in  Athenseus,  and  thence  in 
Eustathius,  and  which  occurred  to 
Beber  ad  Poll.  i.  248,  that  this  bread 
received  its  name  from  the  price,  is 
extremely  improbable,  although  o/3cX^ 
and  opdkbs  are  the  same  woi<d,  and 
originally  meant  a  fork  or  spit,  and 
afterwards  the  coin  so  called.  See 
Plutaich.  Lysand.  17,  Polhix  ix.  77, 
and  the  Commentators,  Etymol.  in. 
o/ScXto-Kof,  also  the  Commentators  upon 
Athenaeus  ubi  sup.  and  Taylor  ad 
Marm.  Sandw.  p.  49.  It  was  no  doubt 
so  called  from  the  forks  or  long  pieces 
of  wood  upon  which  it  was  baked  in 
the  ashes.  See  Athen.  iii.  ubi  sup. 
and  the  Commentators,  Photius  p,229« 

***  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  3,  23. 

*^  Pollux  vi.  75,  cf.  Eustath. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

Prices  of  Wine^  Oil,  Salt,  and  Wood. 

The  common  measm^  for  liquids  was  the  metretes^  which  con^ 
tained  12  choeis  or  144  cotylas^  and  to  which  the  common 
yessel  (afi^opeif^y  KdBosj  Kepdfitov)  was  adapted.  The  Roman 
amphora,  or  the  solid  foot,  was  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Rhemnius  Fannius  f  of  the  Attic  metretes:  but  the  Attie 
medimnus  is  the  double  of  the  amphora;  consequently  the 
metretes  was  f  of  the  Attic  medimnus,  which  is  also  evident 
from  its  being  equal  to  144  cotylas.  The  contents  of  the 
medimnus  were  in  a  former  place  ascertained  to  have  been  2602 
Paris  inches,  and  therefore  the  metretes  is  equal  to  2362*5 
English  cubic  inches,  or  81*818  pints,  t.  e.  10  gallons  If  pints 
of  wine  measure.  Who  then  is  not  astonished  at  the  extraor- 
dinary cheapness  of  wine  in  ancient  times,  upon  reading  of  such 
prices,  as  have  been  already  quoted  with  regard  to  Lusitania,  at 
which  more  than  ten  gallons  of  unmixed  wine  sold  for  3^.? 
And  since  the  ancients  allowed  one  part  of  wine  to  two  of 
water^  without  intending  to  dilute  it  much,  ten  gallons  of  such 
liquor  were  sold  for  a  penny.  The  common  wine  must  there- 
fore have  been  looked  upon  as  the  cheapest  of  all  necessaries, 
the  causes  of  which  phenomenon  have  been  already  stated. 

In  Lusitania  the  metretes  of  wine  appears  to  have  been 
equal  in  price  to  the  medimnus  of  barley,  but  at  Athens  it  seems 
to  have  been  even  cheaper  than  barley ;  for  according  to  the 
speech  against  Phcenippus,  when  prices  were  three  times  higher 
than  usual,  barley  was  sold  at  18  and  the  native  Athenian  wine 
at  12  drachmas**^  Therefore,  according  to  the  usual  price, 
the  metretes  of  wine  was  sold  for  4  drachmas;  even  this  rate, 
however,  as  well  as  6  drachmas  for  a  medimnus  of  barley, 
must  have  been  considered  dear ;  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
exaggeration,  if  the  half  of  this  price  were  assumed  as  an  ave- 
rage for  cheaper  times.  In  an  agreement  in  Demosthenes^ 
3000  casks  {xepafiia)  of  Mendaean  wine  are  estimated  at  6000 


**'  Orat.  cont.  Phaenipp.  p.  1048,  24.        ^  CJont  Lacrit.  p.  «28,  extr. 
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drachmas,  that  is,  the  cask  of  the  metretes  came  to  2 
drachmas,  although  Menckean  wine  was  used  even  at  the  most 
sumptuous  entertainments  of  the  Macedonians^^'.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Polybius**'  that  the  Rhodians  bought  for  the  Sino- 
pians,  when  the  latter  were  invaded  by  Mithridates  in  Olymp. 
^79,  4  (61  B.c.)9  for  the  sum  of  140,000  drachmas,  10,000 
casks  of  wine  {xepa/Mui),  300  talents  of  prepared  hair,  100 
talents  of  prepared  strings,  1000  complete  suits  of  armour,  4 
catapults  with  darts  and  attendants,  and  3000  gold  coins. 
Whence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  could  only  have  been 
possible  in  case  the  price  of  wine  did  not  exceed  that  which 
has  been  above-mentioned.  According  to  the  grammarians,  3 
cotylas  of  the  wine  which  was  called  tricotylus  was  sold  at  an 
obolus^'*;  which  gives  for  the  metretes  8  drachmas.  This 
therefore  was  either  of  a  superior  sort,  or  it  only  appears  dearer 
because  the  retail-dealers  {KamjXoijj  who  sold  it  by  the  obolus, 
added  considerably  to  the  price.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
also  very  costly  wines ;  for  example  the  Chian  wine,  as  early  as 
in  the  time  of  Socrates,  sold  for  a  mina  the  metretes^". 

Oil,  although  it  was  produced  in  laige  quantities  in  Attica, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands^  appears  to  have  maintained  a  higher 
price  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  it  in  ancient  times,  for 
the  purposes  of  light,  for  dressing  meat,  and  for  the  gymnasiaf- 
yet  as  regards  the  Greeks  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  a  single 
statement  of  its  price,  and  this  is  given  in  the  second  book  of 
the  CEconomics  attributed  to  Aristotle^',  where  it  is  stated  that 


*«  Atberi.  iv.  p.  129,  D,  to  omit 
other  passages  concerning  the  good- 
ness of  this  wine. 

**•  iv.  56. 

**^  8chol.  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  760, 
and  Hesych.  in  ▼.  rpiK&niXot.  J.  Ca- 
pellns  de  Mensur.  ii.  43»  finds  a  still 
iriglier  price  in  PoUnx  iv.  169,  accord- 
ing to  which  3  choeis  cost  4  drach- 
masy  and  consequently  the  metretes 
16  drachmas ;  bat  Ins  sut^poeition  rests 
upon  an  alteration  in  the  text,  which 
cannot  be  assumed. 
.  '*^  Plutarch,  de  Anim.  TranqniL  10. 

'^'^  ii.  2, 7*    The  dnty  was  laid  upon 


wine,  corn,  and  other  commodities  at 
half  their  price;  but  in  the  part  where 
the  duty  upon  oil  should  be  stated, 
there  is  an  hiatus  in  the  text.  It  is 
evident  that  the  chus  of  oil,  after  the 
addition  of  the  duty,  was  sold  for  4  J 
drachmas :  but  that  the  duty  upon  the 
chus  was  only  8  oboli,  as  Camerarius 
gives  it  in  his  transhition,  is  an  arbi- 
trary assumption.  The  whole  context 
confirms  the  supposition,  that  a  duty 
equal  to  half  the  former  price  was  also 
laid  upon  oiL  I  tlierefoM  restore 
ical  rov  cXaiov,  r^v  x**^  ^'^^  tpaxft^v 
rpimp  vaikMW   TtrrafMP    ica^    rput^ 
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t)ie  chus  of  oil  was  sold  at  Lampsacus  for  3  drachmas,  and 
afterwards  that  a  duty  was  had  upon  it  equal  to  half  its  price, 
which  raised  it  to  4^  drachmas;  consequently  the  metretes 
without  the  duty  was  at  36  drachmas ;  which  indeed  as  com- 
pared with  modern  prices  is  a  low  rate. 

Salt,  which  was  measured  by  phormi,  or  by  medimni  and 
choenices^^,  was  easily  imported  into  Athens  on  account  of 
her  dominion  of  the  sea;  and  as  long  as  Nis«^  in  Megaris  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  it  was  brought  over  from  thence 
with  the  greatest  facility^**.  Besides  this  there  were  salt  springs 
in  Attica  itself,  opposite  Gephyra  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cephisus,  and  salt-works  upon  ^  the  sea-shore^;  I  have  not, 
however,  found  anything  with  regard  to  the  price  of  salt,  except 
that  the  Athenians  once  endeavoured  to^ower  it  by  a  decree  of 
the  people***. 

As  to  the  supply  of  wood,  we  may  observe  that  the  Athenians 
were  forced  to  import  large  quantities  of  timber,  particularly  for 
the  uses  of  shipbuilding,  from  distant  countries,  especially  from 
Macedonia**';  even  palisades  and  props  for  the  mines  were 
brought  by  sea***;  small  wood  for  burning  they  had  in  plenty, 
particularly  beech-wood,  from  which  charcoal  was  made,  a  busi- 
ness in  which  the  Acharnians  were  chiefly  engaged***.  Charcoal, 
firewood,  and  fagots  were  brought  into  the  city  in  baskets, 
carried  either  by  men  or  on  asses**' ;  thus  Pheenippus  sent  to 
Athens  every  day  from  his  boundary-estate  in  Cytheron  six 
asses  laden  with  wood,  which  produced  each  day  12  drachmas***, 
whence  an  ass's  load  may  be  estimated  at  2  drachmas. 


\ov,  and  the  price  in  the  text  is  g;iyen 
according  to  this  hypothesis. 

***  PoUnz  z.  160,  from  the  Demio- 
prata,  Aristoph.  Acham.  814.  [See 
also  AristoU  H.  A.  viii.  10,  Eudem. 
£th.  yiii.  2.    Transl.] 

*^  Aristoph.  Acham.  7^,  with  the 
Scholiast  and  Commentators. 

***  See  the  Pirtean  Inscription  in 
Boeckh.Corp.Inacript.No.  103.  [The 
word  aXfivpUf  used  in  this  inscription, 
is  a  proper  name.    See  Note  A  at  the 


end  of  book  iil    Tea  ks i..] 

*^  Aristoph.  Eodes.  809,  and  Scho- 
liast. 

*"  Thucyd.  iv.  108,  Xenoph.  Hdl» 
▼i.  1,  4,  Demosth.  in  Alezand.  mpl 
avtf&riKmv  ]^.  219,4,  cf.  cont  Timotlu 
p.  1192, 1,  p.  1195,1. 

*^*  Demosth.  cont.  Mid.  p.  668. 

***  Aristoph.  Acham* 

*•»  PoUuxvi.  lll,vii.  109. 

^*  Orat  cont.  Phsenipp.  p.  1041, 3. 
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Chaptbb  XVII, 

The  Meals  qf  the  Aihemans ;  and  the  prices  of  Meat,  Birds, 
Fish,  Vegetables,  Honey,  and  other  Articles  of  Food. 

Thb  meals  of  the  Athenians^  which  were  called  fuxporpd^ 
ve^oi,  were  for  the  most  part  scanty,  and  had  tittle  that  was 
agreeable^\  But  although  the  ordinary  fare  was  not  very 
expensive^  the  great  banquets  with  ointments,  female  players 
upon  the  flute  and  cithara,  Thasian  wine,  eels,  cheese,  honey, 
&C.,  were  by  no  means  cheap:  ^^they  might  cost,^^  says  Menan- 
der,  ^^a  small  talent*^'  In  the  Flatterers  of  Eupolis  a  repast  of 
this  kind  is  reckoned  at  100  drachmas,  and  the  wine  at  the  same 
sum^'^;  an  expense  sufficiently  great  for  Athens,  though  small 
in  comparison  with  the  profiiseness  and  luxury  of  the  kings* 
Alexander's  table  for  sixty  or  seventy  persons  cost  100  minas 
a  day*". 

Everything  eaten,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  prepared 
from  com,  was  originally  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Opson  (^01^,  o'^e&i/M>r);  Plato  expressly  comprises  under  it 
salt,  otives,  cheese,  onions,  cabbage,  figs,  myrtle-berries,  walnuts, 
and  pulse^;  and  it  is  evident  that  roots,  such  as  radishes, 
turnips,  &c.,  and  aU  preparations  of  meat  and  fish,  were  also 
included;  but  by  degrees  the  usage  of  this  word  was  changed, 
so  that  at  length  it  signified  only  fish,  the  favourite  food  of  the 
Athenian  epicures^'.  The  slave  in  Terence  buys  cabbage  and 
little  fish  for  an  old  man's  meal  at  an  obolus^%but  according  to 
Theophrastus^,  nobody  but  a*  contemptible  miser  would  allow 
his  wife  only  3  chalcfts  for  opson;  3  oboli  appear  to  have  been 
sufficient  for  a  few  moderate  persons  to  buy  the  opson 
uncooked^'*;  hence  Lysias^^'  thinks  that  a  guardian's  charge  of 


^**  See  the  oomio  poet  Aniiphanes 
ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  131,  E,  Lynceoa  ibid. 
F,  Alexis  ibid.  p.  137,  D. 

^  PoUox  ix.  69. 
'   ^  Athen.  iv.  p.  146,  C 

^  Atheo.  vii  p.  277>  A,  PUt.  de 
Bep.ii.pw  372^C,c£  Xenoph.OEkHNi.8,9. 


^7  Athen.  viL  p.  276,  K. 
^  And.  ii.  S,  32, 
*••  Char.  2a. 

«7o  Xhiigenide8(notThnc7didee)ap. 
Poll  vL  38. 
«'>  In  Diogit.  p.  905. 
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5  obeli  for  the  opson  of  two  boys  and  a  little  girl  was  excessiye. 
Three  oboli  were  not  sufficient  to  procure  opson  for  so  expen- 
sive a  person  as  Aristippus^'*,  and  10  drachmas  appear  to  the 
slave  in  Terence*^'  to  be  very  inadequate  for  the  opson  of  a 
marriage-feast.  The  following  are  particular  statements  of 
prices,  of  which,  however,  some  are  not  precise.  Four  small 
pieces  of  dressed  meat  cost  an  obolus  according  to  Antiphanes; 
a  piece  of  meat,  as  it  was  prepared  for  eating,  prpbably  of  a 
tolerable  size,  half  an  obolus  according  to  Aristophanes^'^.  In 
the  comic  poet  Aristophon^^'  a  landlord  appears  to  receive  5 
chalcus  for  some  small  livers  aod  an  intestine,  probably  a 
sausage;  perhaps  the  same  sum  from  several  persons  who  dined 
together.  A  partridge,  for  which  any  other  person  would  have 
given  an  obolus,  Aristippus  is  said  to  have  bought  for  50 
drachmas*'^ ;  one  extreme  is  as  incredible  as  the  other.  A  dish 
of  Boeotian  fieldfares  for  a  festival  is  sold  for  a  drachma  in  Aris- 
tophanes; seven  thrushes,  birds« which  in  places  where  they  are 
abimdant  are  usually  very  cheap,  were  not  considered  dear  at 
an  obolus^'';  and  I  may  also  mention,  that  in  the  Athenian 
bird-market,  a  jackdaw  was  sold  for  1  obolus  and  a  crow  for  3*'S 
Of  fish  Athens  had  a  superabundance,  and  the  smaller  varie- 
ties, which  are  nearly  worthless  in  all  countries  that  are  copi- 
ously supplied  with  fish,  bore,  as  may  be  supposed^  a  very  low 
price.  Membi^des,  a  species  of  small  fish,  may  be  bought  for  4 
chalcus,  but  not  eels  or  thunny-fish,  says  the  comic  poet  Timo- 
cles^'*;  of  aphuas  (d^t/at),  which,  according  to  Lucian,  were 
exceedingly  small  and  light,  a  large  quantity  could  be  bought 
for  an  obolus ;  their  cheapness  is  particularly  mentioned.  The 
sausage-seller  in  Aristophanes  promises  to  offer  up  a  thousand 
goats  to  Artemis  Agrotera  (outbidding  in  jest  the  offering  of 
thanks  for  the  battle  of  Marathon),  whenever  a  hundred  tri- 
chides,  likewise  a  small  kind  of  fish,  are  sold  for  an  obolus*'% 


*^*  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vit.  Aristipp. 
*^  Andr.  ii.  6,  20. 

*'^  Antiphanes  ap.  Athen.    iv.   p. 
431,  E,  Aristoph.  Ran.  5i>2. 
«*  PoUux,  iv.  70. 
***  Diog.  Laert  ubi  sup. 


*^  Aristoph.  Acharn.9G0,Av.  1079, 
with  the  Scholiast 

*78  Aristoph.  Av.  18. 

*7»  Ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  241,  A. 

*^  Lucian.  Piscat  48  Aristoph.  Eq. 
646,680. 
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which  was  therefore  an  impossibility.  Larger  and  better  fish 
bore  a  higher  price,  and  the  fish-mongers  were  decried  as  a 
shameless  and  ayaricious  race;  for  a  sea-polype  they  asked 
4  oboli,  for  a  cestra  (probably  a  kind  of  pike)  8  oboU^  for  two 
cetreis  (muffilei)  10  oboli^  for  which  8  were  offered;  for  a  sea- 
wolf  {Tidfipa^  a  fishmonger  asked  10  oboli,  without  fixing  in 
what  currency ;  but  when  it  comes  to  paying,  says  Diphilus,  he 
had  meant  JSginetan  oboli^^  A  dish  of  echini  cost,  when 
dressed,  8  obeli,  according  to  the  comic  poet  Lynceus**'.  Eels, 
particularly  those  that  came  from  the  lake  Copais,  were  a 
favourite  dish  of  the  Athenians,  and,  as  well  as  poultry  and 
birds,  were  brought  from  Boeotia^*'.  A*  Copaic  eel  cost  3 
drachmas  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes^'\  Salted  or  pickled 
pro^risions  (ra/oi%o»),  particularly  fish,  were  brought  from  the 
Pontus,  Phrygia,  Egypt,  Sardinia,  and  Cadiz^',  and  were  very 
abimdant  at  Athens,  in  different  degrees  of  goodness ;  the  com- 
mon sorts  were  considered  as  inferior  to  meat,  and  were  the 
food  of  the  inferior  classes  and  of  the  country  people,  according 
to  Demosthenes  and  Aristophanes — as  the  proverb  says,  the 
pickle  often  cost  1  obolus,  but  the  sauce  2^«  The  comic  poet 
Phifippides^'  reckons  a  dish  of  pickles  for  one  person  at  2  or  3 
oboli,  and  the  capers  for  it  in  a  separate  vessel  at  3  chalcus. 
It  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  that  vegetables,  such  as  cabbages, 
&c«,  were  sold  at  a  cheap  rate :  of  leguminous  plants  the  same 
may  be  concluded  from  an  expression  of  Demosthenes^,  who, 
in  order  to  designate  a  time  of  great  dearth,  says,  ^'  you  know 
that  even  vetches  were  dear/^  Beans,  which  were  eaten  out  of 
the  shells  as  a  remedy  against  drunkenness,  were,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Timocles,  who  perhaps  exaggerates  m  joke,  so 
dear  tibat  eight  pods  were  sold  for  an  obolus,  although  they 


«»  Aihen.  vL  p.  224,  C,  to  p.  »7,  B. 

^^  Ap.  Athen.  !▼.  p.  132,  B. 

^  Aristopfa.  Pac  1005,  and  the 
ScholiaBt;  also  SchoL  Lysist.  703. 
Polliix  ▼!•  S8.  Aristophanes  in  the 
Aehamians* 

^  Axistqph.  Acharn.  961. 

^  PoUnx  vi.  48. 

^•^  'OjSoXoO    rapixoSf     ^v      oftoKw 


ToprvfMiTth  Michael  ApostoL  xiv.  9. 

*»7  Ap.  Athen.  vL  p.  230,  A.  At 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  Gate  the  elder, 
300  denarii,  or,  as  Polybius  usually 
says,  drachmas^  were  given  for  a  cask 
of  pickles  from  the  Pontus.  See  Po- 
lyb.  zzzL  24. 

***  Cont.Androt.p.  608,4. 
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[bk.  I, 


always  used  to  be  sold  by  the  choenix*"*.  A  cbcenix  of  olives, 
ill  the  time  of  Socrates,  sold  for  2  chalcus,  the  cotyla  of  Attic, 
that  is,  of  the  best  honey,  cost  5  drachmas***.  The  warm 
beverage  which  the  ancients  drank  instead  of  tea,  cost  a  chal* 
cus,  according  to  Philemon**  ^ 


Chapter  XVIIL 
The  Prices  of  Clothing y  ShoeSy  and  Ointment. 

l^HE  clothing  of  the  Athenians  varied  considerably  in  materials, 
colour,  and  make,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  as  well  as 
the  age,  sex,  family,  rank,  property,  taste,  and  object  of  the 
t^earers ;  and  fashion,  although  not  so  all-powerful  as  in  modern 
days,  had  also  its  influence  at  that  time.  Woollen  garments 
were  the  most  common ;  although  linen  ones  were  worn,  espe- 
cially by  women,  and  were  at  a  low  price,  with  the  exception  of 
the  finest  kinds***.  The  Amorgian  stuffs  were  an  expensive 
ftiaterial,  which  were  finer  than  Byssus  and  Carpasus,  almost 
transparent,  and  sometimes  dyed ;  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  niame  from  the  island  Amorgus,  where  they  were  best 
manufactured ;  although  others  derive  it  from  the  dye  or  the 
plant  {afM6py7])y  from  which  latter  word  the  island  itself  pro- 
bably received  its  name**'.      Even  woollen  garments,  if  the 


^  Timodes  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  240, 
E.  Concerning  their  use  see  Alexis 
ap.  Poll.  vi.  45,  and  the  Commentators ; 
and  for  their  measure  see  Inscript. 
123,  ed.  Boeckh. 

*^^  Plutarch,  de  AnimiTraaquiL  10. 
The  expression  of  Aristophanes  (Pac 
263),  that  the  Attic  honey  was  worth 
4  oboU,  must  be  understood  proYerbi- 
ally  to  mean  something  expensive  and 
costly.  See  SchoL  and  Suid.  in  v. 
rcrpc^Xov  and  rtrrttpMV  o^X»v, 
KUster  has  misunderstood  both  pas- 
sages. 

*•»  Ap.  Poll  ix.  67,  who  (cap.  70) 
correctly  infers  from  the  lowness  of 
the  price,  that  water  for  drinking,  and 


not  for  bathing,  Is  meant  The  words 
of  Philemon  are,  x"'^^  Btpftov  ^p,  in 
the  reckoning  of  a  guest  wiUi  his  land- 
lord. The  preceding  words  in  this 
corrupt  passage,  icai  fwXarpirifum^'kuuy 
cW2,  refer  to  the  other  articles  fur- 
nished to  the  guest. 

*"  Vid.  Pseudo-Plat.  Epist.  xiiL  p. 
3«3,A. 

^'  They  were  called  dftopytiui, 
dfwpyidcff,  x^i^*^'  dyu&pyunu  See 
concerning  these,  Aristoph.  Lysistrat. 
160,  and  Schol.  Lysistrat.  736,  Schol. 
^schin.  p.  737,  Reiske,  Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  Pollux  vii.  67,  74. 
Harpocrat.  Uesych.  Suid.  Etymel. 
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material  and  texture  were  of  superior  quality,  as  the  Persian 
Caunace  for  esample^%  were  probably  sold  at  a  high  price. 

The  prices  which  I  have  met  with  are  as  follows :  Socrates^ 
as  stated  by  Plutarch^*%  considers  an  exomis  (a  dress  worn  by 
the  common  people)  to  be  cheap  when  sold  at  Athens  for  10 
drachmas.  This  was  a  garment  with  one  sleeve,  the  other  arm 
being  left  bare.  A  chlamys,  the  usual  dress  of  the  knights  and 
young  men  of  Macedonian  and  Thessalian  origin^**,  is  called 
TpurrdTijpo9  in  Pollux*'^  by  which  doubtless  the  weight  is  not 
meant,  but  that  its  value  amountied  to  3  silver  staters,  or  12 
drachmas.  A  citizen  in  the  Ecclesiazuse  of  Aristophanes^'*, 
who  appears  without  any  upper  garment,  his  wife  having  already 
gone  with  it  to  the  assembly,  declares,  that  since  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  state  is  to  be  the  subject  of  debate,  he  himself  is  in 
want  of  a  preservation  of /our  staters  [amrripla^  Terpaaranjpov); 
in  this  instance  no  one  can  doubt  with  Pollux^**  whether  the 
coin  or  the  weight  is  meant,  as  it  is  evident  that  16  drachmas, 
the  price  of  the  upper  garment,  are  alluded  to.  When  the 
young  man  in  the  Plutus^'®  requiries  20  drachmas  for  his  aged 
mistress  for  an  upper  garment,  it  is  probable  that  he  intended 
to  make  her  pay  for  an  expensive  one.  Socrates  mentions  that 
purple  was  sold  for  3  minas,  quoting  it  as  an  example  of  the 
deamess  of  articles  of  luxury  at  Athens'®* ;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  by  this  he  means  a  garment  or  a  certain  measure  of 
dyeing  material;  in  my  opinion  the  former  is  the  right  suppo- 
sition ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  garments  made  of  the  Byssus 
which  grew  in  Achaia  were  weighed  against  gold*".  In  the 
article  of  shoes  great  luxury  was  displayed;  Laconian,  which. 
were  the  dress  shoes  of  men,  Sicyonic,  Persian,  Tyrrhenian, 
Scythian,  Argive,  Rhodian,  Amycleean,  Thessalian,  and  Thracian 
slices,  with  several  others,  occur  promiscuously  in  the  diflFerent 


***  Aristopb.  Vesp.  1132, 1140. 

*•*  Ubi  sup. 

«•«  Pollux  YiL  46,  X.  124,  and  the 
note  of  HeniBterhiisiiis,  also  z.  164. 
AmmoninB  in  v.  x^xtfivs  and  Strabo 
uU  sop.  DorvilL  ad  Chant,  p.  433,  ed. 
Leipa 


«7  vi.  166. 

«■  Vs.  413. 

«»  ix.  58. 

^  Vb.883. 

***  Ap.  Plutarch,  ubi  sup. 

~«  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  xix.  4. 
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countries  of  Greece;  and  like  our  fashion  of  calling  trifling 
things  after  celebrated  names'®%  so  they  had  various  kinds  of 
shoes  named  after  distinguished  persons,  such  as  Alcibiadean, 
Iphicratean,  &c.^*  A  pair  of  Sicyonic  women's  shoes  cost  2 
drachmas,  according  to  Lucian*®';  for  a  pair  of  man's  shoes  the 
above-mentioned  youth  in  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes^  requires 
8  drachmas,  which  is  comparatively  high,  and  he  either  asked 
for  more  money  than  he  intended  to  pay  for  the  shoes,  or  it 
was  for  some  very  expensive  and  ornamented  kind. 

Ointment  is  among  the  dearest  articles  of  ancient  times. 
A  cotyla  of  fine  ointment,  probably  from  the  East,  cost  at 
Athens,  according  to  Hipparchus  and  Menander^,  from  5  to 
10  minas.  The  intercolutor  in  the  comic  poet  Antiphanes  is 
not  satisfied  with  moist  ointment  at  2  minas  the  cotyla^*  It 
is  manifest  that  the  Athenians,  although  they  were  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  ointments,  and  everything  contributing 
to  the  refined  enjoyments  of  life,  could  not  have  easily  afforded 
to  pay  so  high  a  price.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  for  the 
most  part  they  made  use  of  inferior  sorts ;  of  such  ointment 
perhaps  as  occurs  in  Lucian,  a  small  alabaster  box  of  which, 
brought  from  Phoenicia,  was  sold  for  2  drachmas^^ 

Chapter  XIX. 

The  Prices  of  Household  Furfdiure,  Implements^  Arms,  and 

Ships^ 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  priccs  of  different  kinds  of  furniture, 
implements,  arms,  and  ships,  would  not  be  unimportant  for  the 
determination  of  many  questions  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider.    The  ancient  writers,  however,  afford  but  few  data. 


^'  Aristophanes  passim,  and  parti- 
cularly Pollux  viL  85—89. 

^«  'AXxi/3(ddcia  or  .  *AXici/3iad€f 
(vfr6itjfAa),  'I^ur/Mxridcf,  Afonadts, 
2fuydi;f>(dcux,  MwuKia*  See  Pollux 
ubi  sup.  vrith  his  Ck>mmeiitator8, 
A  then.  xii.  p.  634,  C,  Schol.  Lucian. 
Dial.  Mcretr.    The  Iphicrateau  were 


not,  however,  a  mere  variety  of  fashion, 
but  an  improved  kind  of  shoes  for  the 
soldiers. 

*»*  Diai  Meretr.  14. 

«^  Vs.  984. 

*^  Ap.  Athen.  xv.p.691,  p.C. 

^^  Ap.  Athen.  ibid. 

*•»  Ubi  sup. 
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and  of  those  which  we  haye^  some  are  too  high  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  customary  prices,  although  it  is  probable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  low  rate  of  wages  and  the  existence  of  slavery, 
the  manufacturers  obtained  a  laige  profit,  which  raised  the 
price  of  certain  commodities. 

P^issing  over  the  works  of  art,  the  value  of  which  was  deter- 
mined by  the  taste  of  the  purchaser,  I  adduce  the  following 
examples.  A  little  cart  for  a  child's  plaything  cost  an  obolus, 
according  to  Aristophanes,  and  a  small  oil«*flask  (Kflff/cv0u>v)  the 
same  sum,  an  earthen  cask  3  drachmas^'^ ;  a  sideboard  {ijyudiiKff) 
decorated  with  braasen  figures  of  satyrs  and  heads  of  oxen'^*^ 
not  particularly  well  executed,  30  drachmas;  a  small  two- 
wheeled  chariot  for  racing,  probably  with  many  ornaments 
of  ivory,  brass,  silver,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
ancients  used  them  upon  beds  and  other  kinds  of  furniture'", 
together  with  the  wheels,  cost  3  minas'"«  The  price  of  a  scythe 
or  sickle  (iphravoy)  in  time  of  peace  is  evidently  exaggerated 
in  joke  by  Aristophanes'^%  who  supposes  50  drachmas  to  be 
given  for  it.  A  private  key  together  with  the  ring  cost  in  the 
same  age  3  oboli,  a  magic  ring  a  dradima'^'.  A  small  book  for 
an  agreement  {ypafifun-iBtov),  i.  e.  a  small  ordinary  wooden 
diptychon  with  two  wax  tablets,  Demosthenes  values  at  2 
chalcus'**.  The  assize  price  of  a  rope,  such  as  a  man  might  use 
for  hanging  himself,  was  an  obolus'^'.  Arms  and  armour  can- 
not have  been  cheap ;  in  the  time  of  war,  when  the  demand 
was  considerable,  10  minas  were,  according  to  Aristophanes, 
(who  probably  mentions  the  highest  rate,)  the  price  of  a  coat 
of  mail  of  good  workmanship  and  fastened  with  metal  chains 
{a\vaiS(or6s)i  I  mina,  as  it  appears,  for  a  helmet;  and  60 
dradimas  for  a  war^trumpet'*". 

For  determining  the  expenses  of  the  marine  it  would  be 


>>«  Aristoph.  Nub.  861,  Ran.  1267, 
Pac.  1201. 

^"  JjymaA  Fragm.  p.  16. 

***  Flutazch.  de  vitando  cere  alieno, 
2,3. 

*^  Aiistoph.  Nub.  31. 

"♦  Pac  1200. 


*"  Aristoph.  Tlieem.  432,  Plut.  885. 

*"  Demosth.  cont.  Dioiiysod.  p.  1283, 
4,  c£  Salinas,  de  M.  U.  X.  p.  403. 

^^7  Lncian.  Timon.  20. 

«^B  Ai-istoph.  Pac  1223^  and  the 
Schol.  1250  and  1240. 
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particularly  desirable  to  know  the  prides  of  articles  employed 
in  ship-building,  but  little  definite  information  can  be  gathered 
from  the  passages  of  ancient  writers.  A  piece  of  wood  for 
making  an  oar  {tcoirevsi)  cost^  according  to  Andocides''%  5 
drachmas ;  Lucian,  who  both  from  the  lateness  of  the  period 
at  which  he  lived  and  the  bent  of  his  writings  cannot  be  suffi- 
cient evidence^  supposes  tlie  fraudulent  god  Hermes  in  a 
reckoning  with  Charon  to  ask  the  moderate  sum  of  5  drachmas 
for  an  anchor  for  Charon's  boat,  which  to  the  covetous  ferryman 
appears  a  large  sum ;  for  the  thong  with  which  the  oar  was 
fastened  on  {rpoTrmrijp),  2  oboli ;  for  a  needle  to  sew  toge- 
ther the  sail  doth,  5  oboli ;  for  pitching-wax^  nails,  and  cords 
for  the  sail-yard,  altogether  2  drachmas. 

The  cost  of  a  whole  ship  as  compared  with  its  size 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  In  a  bottomry  bond  in  Demos- 
thenes^*%  3000  drachmas  are  lent  upon  a  merchant-vessel,  by 
which  however  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  ship 
had  not  a  greater  value,  as  at  Athens  a  double  pledge  was  not 
unfrequendy  given  in  case  of  bottomry^  and  therefore  its  real 
value  might  have  been  as  much  as  a  talent*  Nor  could  the  cost 
of  a  trireme  or  the  common  ship  of  war,  without  its  furniture^ 
have  been  much  greater,  as  labour  could  be  procured  at  a  low 
rate,  and  ships  were  easily  built;  for  which  reason  they  did  not 
last  long,  but  were  frequently  wrecked  when  out  at  sea,  and 
were  shattered  to  pieces  in  battle.  A  calculation  has  been 
made  from  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  the  trierarchy,  that  it 
cost  a  talent  to  build  the  hull  of  a  trireme,  but  it  is  founded 
upon  an  erroneous  supposition ;  another  means  of  determining 
the  price  might  have  been  derived  from  the  account  of  Themis- 
tocles  having  built  100  or  200  triremes  from  the  annual  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  mines ;  but  neither  can  the  annual  returns  of  the 
mines  nor  the  number  of  years  be  ascertained  with  certainty : 
the  statement  of  Polyaenus  that  a  ship  was  built  for  every  talent 
which  was  allowed,  is  after  all  the  most  probable'"' ;  but  it  was 


^^^  De  8U0  Reditu,  p.  81.   The  next 
{Nissage  b  Lucian.  Dial.  Mori.  4. 
**  Cont  DionysocL  p.  1283,  18. 
9ii  See  my  DiBsertation  upon  the 


Mines  of  Laurion.  According  to  Di- 
odorus  (see  below^  b.  iL  ch.  20),  there 
were  perhaps,  twenty  triremes  built 
every  year. 
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perhaps  only  a  contribution  granted  to  the  trierarchs^  who 
according  to  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  trierarchy  were 
obliged  to  supply  all  the  furniture  of  the  vessel,  and  were  only 
to  be  indemnified  for  the  building  of  the  hulL  Subsequently, 
however,  on  account  of  the  general  rise  of  prices,  a  trireme  may 
have  stood  a  little  higher :  would  that  instead  of  the  fictitious 
sale  of  the  triremes  for  15  drachmas,  at  which  the  Corinthians 
once  furnished  some  vessels  to  the  Athenians"*,  we  had  a 
statement  of  their  real  value  1 


Chaptbr  XX.  j 

On  the  Sum  necessary  for  the  Support  of  a  Family  in  Attica^  and 
its  relation  to  the  National  Wealth. 

From  the  preceding  particulars,  it  is  possible  very  nearly  to 
determine  the  sum  which  was  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  respectable  person  in  the  best  times  of  Athens.  The  most 
moderate  person  required  every  day  for  opson  1  obolus,  for  a 
choenix  of  com,  according  to  the  price  of  barley  in  the  age  ot 
Socrates,  a  quarter  obolus,  making  altogether  in  a  year  of  360 
days,  J 5  drachmas;  and  for  clothes  and  shoes  at  least  15 
drachmas;  a  family  of  four  adults  must  therefore  at  the  lowest 
have  required  360  drachmas  for  the  specified  necessaries; 
which  sum  for  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  when  the  price  of  corn 
was  5  drachmas,  must  be  increased  by  22^  drachmas  for  each 
person,  and  for  four  persons  by  90:  to  this  the  expense  of 
house-room  is  to  be  added,  which,  if  we  reckon  the  value  of  a 
house  at  the  lowest  at  3  minas,  taking  the  ordinary  rate  of 
interest  of  12  per  cent,  gives  an  outlay  of  36  drachmas;  so 
that  the  poorest  family  of  four  free  adults  spent  upon  an 
average  from  390  to  400  drachmas  a  year,  if  they  did  not  live 
tipon  bread  and  water. 

Socrates  had  two  wives,  not  indeed  at  the  same  time,  as  haS 
1>een  fabulously  reported,  but  one  after  the  other;  the  first  was 
Myrto,  whom  he  married  poor,  and  probably  without  a  dowry; 


"«  Herod,  vi.  89. 
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the  second  Xanthippe ;  he  had  three  children,  of  whom  Lamr 
prodes  at  the  death  of  his  father  had  reached  the  age  of 
manhood,  while  Sophroniscus  and  Menexenus  were  minors^*^; 
for  himself,  after  having  sacrificed  his  youth  to  miceasing 
endeavours  after  knowledge,  he  followed  no  profession,  and 
his  teaching  did  not  produce  any  pecuniary  return.  According 
to  Xenophon"%  he  lived  upon  his  own  property,  which  if  it 
had  found  a  good  purchaser  {AprrrrfSf),  would,  together  with  the 
house,  have  readily  produced  5  minas;  and  he  only  required 
a  small  contribution  from  his  friends:  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  prices  were  extraordinarily  low  at  Athens*  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  Socrates  and  his  family  could  not  have 
lived  upon  the  proceeds  of  so  small  a  property ;  for,  however 
miserable  his  house  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  3  minas,  so  that  even  if  the  furniture  is  not  taken 
into  consideration,  the  rest  of  his  effects  only  amounted  to  2 
minas,  and  the  income  from  them,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest,  was  only  24  drachmas,  from  which  he  could  not 
have  provided  barley  for  himself  and  his  wife,  not  to  mention 
the  other  necessaries  of  life  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
children. 

Shall  we  then  understand  the  expression  '^  purchaser 
{&y7)Trfsi)/^  to  mean  a  lessee  of  his  property,  and  5  minas  to  be 
the  annual  rent?  This  way  of  avoiding  the  di£S.culty  would 
be  the  easiest ;  but  the  andents,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  use 
the  word  ^^  to  buy  {ooyeta'daty'  instead  of  ^^  to  let,'^  as  applied 
to  the  public  revenues,  the  letting  of  which  was  a  real  sale  of 
the  dues  belonging  to  the  state ;  for  a  lease  of  the  lands  or  the 
whole  property  (ol/cosl)  of  an  individual  to  a  tenant,  the  ezprea- 
sion  fiurOovv  is  used;  and,  moreover,  a  lease  of  tiie  whole 
property  never  occurs,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  estates  of  orphans. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  fortune  of  Critobulus  is  valued  at 
more  than  500  minas,  in  tiie  same  sense  as  that  of  Socrates  is 
.-at  5,  with  the  remark  that  he  reduced  his  means,  as  he  offered 


*■"  Plat.  ApoL  23,  and  there  Fischer. 

***  (Econ.  2.     According  to  MeuV- 

sias,  who  has  been  transcribed  by  later 


writers,  he  lived  npon  it  very  resp^t- 
ably  (per  honeste)!  See  Fort.  Att 
iv.  p.  30. 
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munificent  sacrifices^  entertained  guests^  feasted  and  main- 
tained many  citizens^  kept  horses,  performed  public  liturgies, 
and  subjected  himself  to  other  expenses  besides  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  wife,  things  which,  with  an  income  of  8^  talents,  he 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  able  to  afford,  but  not  with  only 
a  property  of  that  value.  We  must  therefore  believe  that 
Xenophon  stated  the  whole  property  of  Socrates  at  only  5 
minas,  but  we  have  equal  right  to  reject  as  to  receive  this 
testimony;  for  the  history  of  the  ancient  philosophers  is  so 
corrupted  and  mixed  with  fiibles,  and  the  circumstances  of 
tiieir  lives  have  been  so  differently  represented  even  by  con- 
temporary writers,  that  one  seldom  treads  upon  firm  ground. 
Thus  in  the  Apology  of  Plato,  Socrates  is  represented  as  saying 
that  he  need  not  have  given  more  than  a  mina  of  silver  for  his 
release ;  in  which  account  Eubulides  also  agreed :  according  to 
others  he  estimated  the  whole  cause  at  25  drachmas;  and  in 
the  Apology  for  Socrates  attributed  to  Xenophon,  it  is  related 
that  he  had  neither  valued  his  law-suit  himself,  nor  would 
allow  it  to  be  valued  by  his  friends^*^ !  Thus  the  well-informed 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Xenophon, 
that  Socrates  had,  besides  his  house,  70  minas  lent  out  to 
Criton  upon  interest;  and  Libanius  relates  that  he  had  lost 
80  minas,  which  were  left  him  by  his  father,  through  a  friend 
who  had  failed  in  his  business,  whom  we  can  by  no  means 
suppose  with  Schneider  to  have  been  the  wealthy  Crito***. 

But  assuming  Xenophon's  account  to  be  entirely  correct,  it 
must  be  thought  that  the  mother  of  the  young  sons  maintained 
herself  and  two  children  either  by  her  labour  or  out  of  her 
dowry,  while  Lamprocles  supported  himself,  and  that  the 
domestic  economy  for  which  Socrates  was  so  celebrated,  con- 
sisted in  keeping  his  family  at  work.  He  may  in  that  case, 
indeed,  have  lived  upon  his  24  drachmas,  together  with  some 
additional  contributions  from  his  friends;  for  his  necessary 
expenses  were  exceedingly  small,  and  no  one  could  five  as  he 


**»  Plat,  ApoL  28 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
41;  Xenoph.  ApoL  23. 

**^  Demetrius ap.Plntarcb.Ari8tid.ly 
where  ri^  tHKioM  shonld  resnme  its  place 


in  the  text  for  Reiiike's  yrjif  oucctov;  Li- 
ban.  ApoL  vol.  iiL  p.  7  ;  Schneider  ad 
Xenoph.  ubi  sup. 
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did.  It  is  true  that  he  is  related  to  have  often  sacrificed  at 
home  and  upon  the  public  altars^'%  but  doubtless  only  baked 
animals^  according  to  the  custom  of  the  poor^  or  properly 
speakings  loaves  of  breads  which  were  chiefly  consumed  with 
the  m^t^  and  to  which  his  family  also  contributed;  he  lived  in 
the  strictest  sense  upon  bread,  and  water^  except  when  he  was 
entertained  by  his  friends ;  and  therefore  he  may  have  been  much 
rejoiced^  as  he  is  said  to  have  been,  at  barley  being  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  a  quarter  obolus  the  choenix^" :  he  wore  no  under- 
garment; and  his  upper-garment  was  slight,  the  same  for 
summer  and  winter ;  he  generally  went  bare-footed,  and  his 
dress-shoes  which  he  sometimes  wore,  probably  lasted  him  his 
whole  life.  A  walk  before  his  house  served  him  instead  of 
opson  for  meals ;  in  short  no  slave  lived  so  poorly  as  he  did^'*« 
His  greatest  expense  was  unquestionably  the  drachma  which 
h^  gave  to  Prodicus;  and  without  disparaging  the  greatness 
()f  his  intellectual  powers,  it  may  be  boldly  asserted,  that  as  far 
Its  his  miserable  condition  and  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
habits  of  the  Cynic  philosophers  are  concerned,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Aristophanes  is  not  only  not  exaggerated,  but  is 
faithfully  copied  after  the  life. 

If  in  the  time  of  Socrates  four  persons  could  live  upon  440 
drachmas  a  year,  they  must  have  passed  a  very  wretched 
existence,  and  to  live  respectably  it  was  necessary  even  then, 
and  still  more  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  to  be  possessed  of  a 
larger  income.  According  to  the  Speech  against  Phsenippus, 
the  plaintiff  and  his  brother  inherited  from  their  father  45 
minas  each,  upon  which  the  orator  says  it  was  not  easy  to 
live"%  that  is  upon  the  interest,  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon rate,  amounts  to  540  drachmas.  Iseeus  in  his  speech 
upon  the  estate  of  Hagnias^'^  relates,  that  Stratocles  and  his 


^^  XenoplL  Mem.  Socrat.  init. 

^^  See  Plutaich  and  Btobseus  in  the 
IMUBsages  quoted  in  chap.  16. 

'^  Xenoph.  ut  sup.  i.  5,  2;  Plat 
Conviv.  p.  174,  A;  Athen.  iv.  p.  157>  E* 
Many  persons  used  to  go  barefooted, 
even  the  wealthy  and  distinguished 


Lycui^us.  (See  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators.) 

*«•  P.  1046, 17. 

"»  P.  292,  where  read  thai  fup  Uaph, 
\€iTovpy€w  ^  fjLTf  ti(mj  as  Reiske  pro- 
posed, with  the  addition  however  of 
another  unhappy  conjecture.  Olx  i«e«n»i 
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brother  had  inherited  an  estate  from  their  father^  which  was 
indeed  too  inconsiderable  to  oblige  them  to  the  performance  of 
litoigies^  but  sufficient  for  their  maintenanee:  now  since  the 
property  of  Statodes  amounted  at  his  death  to  5^   talents,* 
besides    his    wife's    dowry    of  20   minas,  which  cannot   be*, 
reckoned  into  his  legacy,  and  since  Qut  of  this  sum  he  had 
acquired  dttier  by  subsequent  inheritance  or  his  own  exertions 
the  sum  of  '4  talents  44  minas,  his  patrimony  amounted  to: 
46  minas,  which  according  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest 
afforded  an  income  of  5  minas  52  drachmas  a  year,  and  at  the 
rate  of  18  per  cent,  at  which  he  lent  it  out,  8  minas  28  drachmas, 
and  with  the  interest  of  the  dowiy  reckoned  at  12  per  cent. 
10  minas  68  drachmas,  an  income  which  was  amply  sufficient 
to  maintain  him. 

Mantitheus,  in  a  speech  of  Demosthenes'*',  asserts  that  he 
had  been  supported  and  educated  from  the  interest  of  his 
mother's  dowry,  which  amounted  to  a  talent,  consequently, 
according  o  the  customary  rate  of  interest,  from  720  drachmas. 
The  expenses  of  Demosthenes  himself  when  a  youth,  of  his 
young  sister,  and  of  his  mother,  amounted  to  7  minas  a  year, 
exclusxrely  of  the  cost  of  house-rent,  as  they  lived  in  their  own 
house :  but  the  cost  of  Demosthenes'  education  was  not  paid 
out  of  this  sum,  as  it  remained  owing  by  the  guardians'^.  After 
Lysias  had  finished  speaking  of  the  fraudulent  account  rendered 
by  the  guardian  of  Diodotus'  children,  (who  for  example  had 
charged  more  than  a  talent  for  clothes,  shoes,  and  hair-cutting, 
within  eight  years,  and  more  than  4000  drachmas  for  sacrifices 
and  festivals,  and  at  the  termination  of  his  office  would  only 
surrender  2  minas  of  silver  and  30  Cyzicenic  staters)"^,  he 
remarks'*',  that  ^^if  he  charges  more  than  any  person  in  the 
city  ever  did  for  two  boys  and  a  girl,  a  nurse  and  female 


10  manifestly  oornipt^  in  the  first  place 
because  it  ought  to  be  ft^y  snd  not  ov. 
and  in  the  second,  because  it  would 
beabsord  to  remark,  that  his  property 
was  indeed  not  sufficient  to  live  upon, 
bui  too  inconsiderably  for  the  per- 
Anrmanoe  of  Htuigies. 


^  Gont.  Bosot.  de  Dote,  p.  1009, 
38 ;  p.  1023,  0; 

^  Demosth.  cent.  Aphob.  i.  p.  8i24, 
26  sqq.  p.  828,  5. 

»"  Cent.  Diogit.  p.  903,  cf.  p.  897, 
and  p.  905. 

w»  Ibid.  p.  910. 
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servant,  he  could  not  reckon  more  than  1000  drachmas  a  year ;'' 
which  would  give  not  much  less  than  3  drachmas  a  day.  This 
is  equal  to  nearly  2s.  6d.  in  English  money,  a  sum  which  cer- 
tainly must  appear  too  large  for  three  children  and  two  female 
riaves  in  the  time  of  Lysias. 

In  ihe  age  of  Solon  an  obolus  must  have  gone  very  far,  for 
that  legislator  prohibited  any  woman  from  carrying  with  her 
upon  any  procession  or  journey  more  than  would  buy  thus 
mudi  of  food,  togedier  with  a  basket  which  was  more  than  an 
ell  liHig***:  and  the  Troezenians  appear  to  have  made  a  liberal 
donation,  when,  according  to  Plutarch*^^,  they  decreed  to  allow 
2  oboli  to  every  one  of  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
had  fled  from  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
But  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  state,  one  person  could  live 
but  moderately  upon  2  or  even  3  oboli  a  day^*;  upon  the 
whole,  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  living  were  considerable. 
From  the  piety  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  dead,  the  death  of  a 
man,  with  his  funeral  and  monument,  often  cost  more  than 
many  years  of  his  life,  for  we  find  that  private  individuals 
frequently  spent  for  that  purpose  as  much  as  3,  10,  50,  or  even 
120  minas***. 

The  aggregate  wealdi  of  die  Athenian  people,  exclusive  of 
the  public  property  and  the  mines,  I  have  estimated  in  a 
succeeding  part  of  this  work,  upon  a  probable  calculation,  at 
bom  30,000  to  40,000  talents^"*;  if  of  this  sum  only  20JM0 
talents  are  reckoned  as  property  paying  interest,  each  of  the 
20,000  citizens  would  have  had  the  interest  of  a  talent,  or, 
according  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  an  annual  income  of 


•»•  Plutaich.  Solon.  t\. 

^  ThemiBtocL  la 

^  Lucian  (Epist.  Saturn.  21)  sajs, 
that  in  order  to  satiate  one's  self  with 
wheat  or  barley  bread,  together  with 
a  few  cresses,  some  thyme,  or  a  few 
onions,  4  oboli  were  wanting ;  which 
is  the  very  sum  that  a  miserly  father 
gives  to  his  son  who  has  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  for  his  daily  suste- 
nance, in  another  phtce  in  the  same 


author  (Dial.  Mort  7).  This  how- 
ever cannot  be  applied  to  Athens 
and  to  ancient  times,  without  modifi- 
cations. 

»*  Lysias  cent.  JEiulon.  p.  884; 
Pseudo-Plat.  Epist  xiii  p.  961,  £; 
Demosth.  o.  Bceot.  de  Dote»  p.  108S» 
38;  Lysias.  o.  Diogit.  p.  906;  Do- 
mosth.  c.  Stephan.  i.  p.  U24,  16. 

*^  Book  iv.  eh.  4. 
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720  drachmas,  if  property  had  been  equally  divided^  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  statesmen  always  cbnsidered  as  the 
greatest  good  fortune  of  a  state ;  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  they  might  have  been  all  able  to  live 
comfortably.  But  n  considerable  number  of  the  dtisens  were 
poor;  while  others  were  possessed  of  great  riches,  who  from 
the  lowness  of  prices  and  the  high  rate  of  interest  were  able  not 
only  to  live  luxuriously,  but  at  the  same  time  to  accumulate 
additional  wealth,  as  capital  increased  with  extreme  rapidity. 

This  inequality  destroyed  the  State  and  the  morals  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  most  natural  consequence  of  it  was  the  ser- 
vility of  the  poor  towards  the  rich,  although  they  thought  that 
they  had  the  same  pretensions  as  their  superiors  in  wealth; 
and  the  wealthy  dtisens  practised  the  same  canvassing  for 
popular  favour,  as  was  the  custom  at  Rome,  with  different 
degrees  of  utility,  or  rather  of  hurtfulness.  A  citiasen  might 
perhaps  adopt  beneficial  means  for  obtaining  his  end,  as  Cimon 
for  example,  the  first  man  of  his  age,  who,  besides  his  great 
mental  qualities,  imitated  Pisistratus  in  leaving  his  lands  and 
gardens  without  any  keepers,  and  thus  the  produce  of  his  farms 
and  his  house  became  almost  the  property  of  the  public ;  he 
used  also  to  provide  cheap  entertainments  for  the  poor,  to  bury 
the  indigent,  to  distribute  small  pieces  of  money  when  he  went 
out,  and  to  cause  his  attendants  to  change  clothes  with  decayed 
citizens^^  Tet  these  were  the  very  means  by  which  the  sove- 
reign dtieens  were  reduced  to  a  miserable  state  of  beggary  and 
dependance. 

Even  this,  however,  might  have  been  tolerable ;  but  as  every 
statesman  had  not  the  means  of  making  such  large  oudays  ^rom 
his  private  fortune,  and  liberality  to  the  people  being  necessary 
to  purchase  their  favour,  the  distribution  of  money  at  the 
festivals,  the  payment  of  the  soldiers,  ecdesiasts,  dicasts,  and 
senators,  the  costly  sacrifices,  and  the  cleruchiee,  were  intro- 
duced by  the  demagogues:  the  allies  were  compelled  to  try 
their  causes  at  Athens,  among  other  reasons  for  producing  more 


*^>  Theoptn^.  1^.  Athen.  xiL  p.  633,  A ;  Plutarcb  CimoiL  10,  partly  from 
Aristotle,  and  PerioL  9. 
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fees  to  the  .dicasts,  and  employment  for  the  other  citizens***: 
every  description  of  oppressive  acts  against  the  allies^  and  public 
crimes  were  the  consequence,  which  the  demagogues  pretended 
that  they  were  drireh  to  by  the  poverty  of  the  people*^.  And 
when  the  necessary  consequence  and  punishment  of  their 
tyranny  arrived  in  the  defection  of  the  allies,  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  the  state  had  increased ;  for  the  multitude  had  forgotten 
their  former  activity,  and  been  gradually  accustomed  to  ease 
and  refinement ;  no  course  therefore  remained  but  to  stni^e 
to' regain  their  former  ascendancy.  Add  to  this  the  envy  which 
the  poor  entertained  against  the  rich,  and  the  joy  and  readiness 
with  which  they  divided  their  possessions,  upon  which,  after 
bribery  had  been  tried  in  vain,  the  whole  rage  of  the  multitude 
vented  itself.  Xenophon,  in  his  Treatise  upon  the  Revenues, 
understood  perfectiy  that  it  was  necessary  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  individuals:  but,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
insufficiency  of  his  proposals,  Athens,  if  her  wealth  and  power 
could  have  been  restored,  was  lost  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery, 
as  the  minds  of  her  citizens  could  not  be  so  easily  recalled  to  a 
state  consistent  with  her  desired  prosperity. 

Chapter  XXI. 
Wages  of  Lalxmr  in  Attica. 

From  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
wages  of  labour  must  have  been  at  a  low  rate  in  ancient  times ; 
and  the  number  of  competitors  in  the  market  for  labour,  among 
whom,  besides  the  Thetes  and  the  resident  aliens,  a  large  por- 
tion of  slaves  should  be  reckoned,  must  have  contributed  to 
produce  a  farther  diminution*^*.  In  addition  to  the  effect  of 
competition,  the  gangs  of  slaves  maintained  by  the  wealthy 
essentially  injured  the  profits  of  the  poorer  classes  of  citizens. 
And  it  was  with  justice  that  the  Phocians,  who  are  said  to  have 
formerly  prohibited  the  keeping  of  slaves,  upbraided  Mnason, 


***  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Athon.  ^  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  init 

***  Cf.  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4. 
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who  possessed  more  than  a  thousand,  with  keeping  an  equal 
number  of  citizens  out  of  employment'^\  After  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  even  citizens  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  in  a 
better  condition  of  life — ^however  repugnant  it  was  to  their 
feelings — were  compelled  to  maintain  themselves  by  working  for 
daily  wages  at  any  manual  labour,  as  they  had  lost  their  foreign 
estates,  rents  had  fallen  as  well  firom  the  scarcity  of  money,  as 
from  the  decrease  of  the  population,  and  loans  were  not  to  be 
procured***. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  but  few  exact  statements  of  the 
amount  of  wages  of  labour:  Lucian  states,  that  in  the  age  of 
Hmon  (provided  he  does  not  refer  to  earlier  what  really 
belongs  to  later  times)  4  oboli  were  the  daily  wages  for  garden 
or  field-labour  upon  a  distant  estate**';  this  same  sum  occurs 
as  a  porter's  wages  in  Aristophanes^  and  of  a  common  labourer 
who  carried  manure***^  When  Ptolemy  sent  100  masons  and 
350  labourers  to  the  Rhodians,  in  order  to  repair  the  damage 
caused  by  the  earthquake,  he  gave  them  14  talents  a  year  for 
opson,  that  is,  3  oboli  a-piece***;  which,  if  they  were  slaves,  was 
the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  if  free  labourers^  only  a  part 
of  tiieir  wages,  as  a  man  required  other  things  besides  opson. 
The  philosophers  Menedemus  and  Asclepiades  must  have  been 
powerful  labourers  in  their  youth,  if  they  earned  2  drachmas  a 
night  for  grinding  in  a  com  mill***.  Particular  services,  which 
require  a  certain  degree  of  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers,  received  a  higher  recompense  at  Athens,  as  in  all 
other  cities.  Bacchus,  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes***,  wishes 
to  have  his  bundle  carried  by  a  porter,  who  asks  2  drachmas 
for  hb  trouble;  but  when  the  god  offers  the  departed  shade  9 
oboli,  he  declares  that  "rather  than  do  this  he  would  return  to 
life  again.^'  If  this  dialogue  in  the  region  of  shades  is  not  a 
scene  of  real  life,  it  has  no  point :  a  living  porter  at  Athens 
would  be  equally  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  and  if  less  vras 


*^  Athen.  vi.  p.  264,  C.  cf.  p.  272,  B. 
-  *^  Xenoph.  Mem.  Bocrat.  iu  7>  8. 

**f  Lucian.  Timon.  6, 12. 

*^  Aristoph.  ftp.  PoU.  rii.  133,  and 
Eodea.  310. 


*^*  Polyb.  V.  68. 

^**  Pbanodemua    and     Fhilochonia 
ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  166,  A. 
wi  Va.  173  eqq. 
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offered  him,  he  might  naturally  answer  that  be  would  sooner 
die  than  do  it. 

The  fiure  paid  for  passages  by  sea  was  extremely  moderate, 
particularly  for  long  voyages ;  it  cost  2  oboli  to  go  from  iEgina 
to  the  Pirsus;  that  is,  for  more  than  21  miles ;  the  fare  from 
Egypt  or  the  Pontus  to  the  same  port,  more  than  600  miles, 
for  a  man  with  his  family  and  baggage,  was  at  most  2  drachmas 
in  die  age  of  Plato;  a  proof  that  commerce  was  very  profitable, 
so  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  require  much  from  pa&- 
sengers.  In  the  time  of  Lucian  the  Care  from  Athens  to  iEgina 
was  4  oboli"'.  The  freight  of  timber  appears  to  have  been 
more  considerable  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Demosthenes***,  in 
which  1750  drachmas  were  paid  for  a  cargo  from  Macedonia  to 
Athens :  the  immense  com  vessel  the  Isis,  which,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  brought  so  much  com  from  Egypt  to  Italy, 
that  it  was  asserted  that  one  cargo  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
year's  consumption  of  all  Attica,  pcoduoed  at  the  least  12  talents 
of  freightage  per  araium**^. 

The  fulling  of  an  upper  garment  cost  3  oboli***.  30  drachmas 
were  paid  for  engraving  a  decree  of  moderate  sise,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fragment  that  remains;  50  drachmas  were 
assigned  for  engraving  all  the  decrees  of  Lycurgoa  in  the 
archonship  of  Anaxicrates  (Olymp.  118,  2,  b.c.  307)***,  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  writing  was  for 
the  most  part  very  small.  The  great  in8cr4>tion  wUch  was 
first  published  by  Barthdemy**^,  is  only  3'  8''  4'"'  Paris  mea- 
sure high,  6'^  6'''  thick,  the  upper  part,  which  oontains  an  image 
in  high  relief,  is  1'  11'^,  the  lower  part,  upon  which  the  writing 
is  engraved,  2'  4''  %'"  wide.  The  whole  inscription  consists  of 
only  40  rows  of  letters,  which  are  3^  lines  high,  with  spaces 
between  the  rows  of  2  lines  in  height;  so  that  the  whole  height 


>»'  Plai.  Goiy.  §  143,  ed.  Hekidovf. 
LuGian.  voL  iii.  p.  2A8,  e4.  Reiz. 

^  Cont.  Timotli.  p.  1192.  That 
only  one  cai^  is  meant  id  evident 
from  the  mention  of  only  one  cap- 
tain. Ibid.  1»  24. 

^^  Lucian  ut  sup.  p.  266. 


»»  Aristoph.  Veep.  1123,  cf.  1I22.' 
^'^  Mann.  Qxon.  xxiv»  ed.  ChandL 

and  in  some  unpublished  inscriptiona; 

third  decree  at  the  end  of  the  Livea 

of  the  Ten  Orators. 
^^7  The  Chciaeul  inscription. 
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of  the  inscription  itself  is  1'  6^^  4''' .  In  addition  to  this  we  may 
notice  the  payments  at  the  baths^  which^  according  to  Lucian, 
amounted  to  2  oboli^  although  ihey  cannot  be  considered  solely 
as  the  wages  of  labour^.  For  the  labour  of  plucking  out  the 
hair  with  pitchy  in  order  to  make  the  skin  resemble  that  of  a 
woman^  a  fashionable  gentleman  is  represented  in  Philemon  as 
paying  four  men  6  chalciU  a-piece^  as  it  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Pollux*".  It  may  be  also  observed  the  rich  had  private^ 
and  the  people  of  Athene  public  baths***. 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  different  according  to  times 
and  ciroumstancesy  and  yaried  between  2  oboU  and  2  drach- 
jooBS,  the  latter  including  the  provision-money  for  an  hoplite 
and  his  attendant;  the  cavalry  received  from  two  to  four  tiroe^^ 
officers  generally  twice^  and  generals  only,  four  times  that 
amount:  the  provision-money  was  usually  equal  to  the  pay* 
A  soldier  could  maintain  himself  sufficientiy  well  for  2  or 
3  oboliy  especially  a^  in  many  places  living  was  much 
cheaper  than  at  Athens;  out  of  his  pay  he  was  to  provide 
clothes  and  arms,  after  which  a  certain  surplus  remained,  which^ 
if  he  had  opportunities  to  plunder,  might  enable  him  to  amass 
a  decent  fortune.  This  explains  the  meaning  of  the  comic  poet 
Theopompus**',  who  says^  that  with  a  pay  of  2  oboli  a  soldier 
could  maintain  a  wife^  and  witii  4  oboli  his  fortune  was  com- 
plete ;  where  he  means  the  pay  alone  without  the  provision. 

The  pay  of  the  dicasts  and  ecdesiasts  amounted  in  its 
increased  state  to  3  oboli,  and  like  the  theories,  only  served 
as  a  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  citizens :  the  Heliast  in 
the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes**'  clearly  shows  the  difficulty  which 
there  was  in  procuring  bread,  opson,  and  wood,  for  three  per- 


»»e  Lexipiianefl,  2. 

*^  ix.  66y  and  there  Hemsierhuia. 
The  operatioii  takes  place  at  the  bath. 

'<•  Xeaoph.  de  Rep.  Ath.  8, 10;  aee 
Ibrth  A  Anach.  torn.  ii.  chap.  20. 

''^  Ap.  Poll.  ix.  64,  where  read  with 
Kuhn, 

Kiurm   ri£  ovk  ay  tiKos  c^  trparroi  I  Trawsl.] 

TtriH^\xC^w,  I     *•'  Vesp.  2W,  cf.  609, 


ywauca, 
(Porson  Pradf.  Eurip.  Hec.  p.  43, 
vritea  the  last  line,  tl  pvp  y  Mjp 
dM0/3oXor  <l>€p€t  rp4<l)€Uf  yvpouca.  The 
correct  reading  probably  is,  W  rOr  y* 
d»^p  MPakow  <l>fp»y  rftif^t  yvpauca. 
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sons  out  of  this  allowance:  clothes  and  house-room  he  does 
not  reckon^  as  these  he  provided  from  his  priyate  property. 
The  salaries  of  the  senators  and  ambassadors  were  more  consi- 
derable; the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  the  most  abundandy 
paid^  although  the  remuneration  of  the  courtesans  was  scarcely 
inferior. 

The  ancient  states  maintained  physicians  who  were  paid  at 
the  public  cost"';  thus,  for  example,  Hippocrates  is  said  to 
have  been  public  physician  at  Athens:  these  again  had  attend- 
ants, for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  exercised  their  calling  among 
people  of  low  condition^^.  The  celebrated  physician  Demooedes 
of  Croton  received  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  (540  b.  c.,) 
notwithstanding  the  small  quantity  of  money  then  in  circulation^ 
the  large  salary  of  36  iEginetan  minas  or  of  1  Attic  talent 
of  silver:  being  invited  to  Athens,  he  received  100  minas, 
until  Polycrates  of  Samos  gave  him  2  talents'**.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  artists  of  a  different  description  were  paid 
in  a  similar  manner  by  the  state,  such  as  the  architects  at 
Rhodes  and  Cyzicus,  and  doubtiess  at  every  place  of  impor- 
tance. 

The  pay  of  musidans  and  actors  was  very  considerable. 
Amoebeus,  a  singer  in  ancient  Athens^  received  an  Attic  talent 
for  each  time  that  he  appeared***:  it  is  well  known  tiiat  tiie 
flute  payers  were  very  highly  paid.  In  a  Corcyraean  inscrip- 
tion^*^ of  no  great  antiquity,  50  Corinthian,  or  83^  Attic  minas, 
are  fixed  as  the  pay  for  three  aulet®,  three  tragic,  and  three 
comic  actors  for  a  festivity,  besides  the  large  expenses  of  their 
maintenance.  Distinguished  actors  were  not  less  highly  paid, 
although  they  made  great  additional  gains  by  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  when  they  were  not  employed  at  Athens***; 
thus,  for  example,  Polus  or  Aristodemus  is  said  to  have  gained 
a  talent  in  two  days,  or  even  in  one***.     In  like  manner  com- 


^'^  Xenoph.  Mem.  Bocrat  iv.  2,  6, 
Plat  Gorg.  §  23.  Conceruing  the 
pay  see  Strab.  iv.  p.  125,  Died.  xii.  13. 

»*  Plat.  Leg. 

*«*  Herod,  iii  131. 

^  Aristeas  ap.  Athen.  xv.  D.e23,  D. 


^  Inscript.  160,  ed.  Boeckh. 

**"  Cf.  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  and 
the  second  aigument  to  this  oration. 

•••  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  268,  ed.  TObing. 
OelL  xi.  9, 10.  Concerning  the  pay  of 
the  common  acton  at  Rome,  see  Lip- 
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mon  strolling  players^  jugglers,  conjurors,  fortane-tellers,  &c., 
gained  a  competence  by  their  callings,  although  the  sum  which 
one  person  paid  was  inconsiderable ;  for  example,  a  chalcus,  an 
obolus,  though  sometimes  as  much  as  a  drachma^'*;  appren- 
tices' fees  for  instruction  in  tirades  and  arts,  including  even  that 
of  medicine,  had  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Socrates*'*. 
The  tribes  at  Athens  were  bound  to  provide  for  a  part  of  the 
instruction  in  music  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  they  bad 
their  own  teachers,  by  whom  the  youth  of  the  whole  tribe  were 
instructed*'*;  in  the  other  schook  each  person  paid,  but  how 
much  we  are  not  informed*'*:  an  exception  was  made  to  this 
rule  by  some  enactments  of  Charondas,  who  is  said  to  have 
appointed  salaries  for  the  grammarians,  if  the  laws,  from  which 
Diodorus*'*  took  his  account,  are  not  fabrications. 

The  teachers  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  or  the  sophistiiB, 
were  not  paid  by  the  state  till  later  times;  at  first,  however, 
tfaey.  obtained  large  sums  firom  their  scholars,  the' worthy  suc- 
cessors of  the  mercenary  lyric  poets,  whose  inspiration  was  fre- 
quently the  result  of  gold*".  Protagoras  of  Abdera  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  taught  for  money,  and  he  received  from 
•a  pupil  100  minas  for  his  complete  education*'*;  Gorgias*" 
required  the  same  sum,  notwithstanding  which  he  only  left  at 
his  death  1000  staters*'*;  together  with  Zeno  of  Elea*'*,  who 


sios  Exc.  N.  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  It 
is  dijflficiilt  to  believe  that  Demoethenes 
gave  10^000  diachnuui  to  the  actor 
Neoptolemus  for  teaching  him  to  speak 
with  long  breath,  aa  ia  stated  in  the 
lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  200. 

^  Ouanbb  ad  Theophrast.  Char.  6. 
Lnciaii  giyes  a  good  deal  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  fortmie-tellers :  the 
meet  remarkable  instance  of  growing 
rich  by  this  art  occurs  in  Isocrat. 
^ginet. 

^^  Plat  Menon.  p.  90,  B.  sqq. 

^'  Demosth.  cent.  Boeot.  de  Nom. 
p.  1001, 19. 

^*  Demosth.  oont.  Aphob.  L  p.  828. 

*^*  Diod.  xii.  13.  Although  their 
spariousness   has   been    proved,   yet 


every  thing  that  oconrs  in  them  oaimot 
be  rejected  as  forged ;  the  latter  law, 
however,  gives  strong  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting that  it  is  of  the  Alexandrian 
age. 

^*  Many  persons  have'  treated  of 
the  pay  of  learned  men.  The  most 
important  partienlars  have  been  col- 
lected by  Wolf  (  Vermischte  SchriAen, 
p.  42,  sqq.),  without  any  parade  of 
quotations.  [See  also  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  b.  1,  ch.  10.     Tbaksl.] 

•y"  QuintiL  Inst.  Orat.  iii.  1,  Gtell. 
V.  10,  Diog.  ix.  52,  and  there  Menage. 

^7  Suidas,  and  Diod.  xil  53. 

^"^^  Isocrat  de  Antidoei,  §  167,  ed. 
Bckker. 

*7*  put  Alcib.  L  p.  119,  A.    The 
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was  otherwise  unlike  the  sophists.  Instruction  bding  obttdned 
at  so  high  a  price,  it  is  natural  that  persons  should  have  bar- 
gained and  endeavoured  to  agree  for  moderate  terms ;  at  which 
we  who  cany  on  the  same  trade  with  books,  as  they  with  their 
oral  instruction,  should  be  the  last  to  be  astonished.  Hippias, 
while  still  a  young  man,  together  with  Protagoras,  earned  in 
Sicily,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  150  minas,  of  which  more 
than  20  minas  came  from  one  small  town;  and  not,  as  it 
appears,  by  any  long  course  of  education^\  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  pumber  of  teachers  brought  about  a  reduction  of  the 
price :  Euenus  of  Paros,  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Socrates, 
exposed  himsdf  to  the  ridicule  of  the  multitude  by  taking  only 
10  minas^*,  for  which  sum,  also,  Isocrates  taught  die  whole  art 
of  rhetoric**';  and  this  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  was  considered 
MA  the  common  remuneration  of  a  teacher  of  eloquence^.  At 
last  even  the  followers  of  Socrates  were  content  to  teach  for 
money,  Aristippus  having,  as  it  is  aaid,  been  the  first  to  set  the 
example^\  It  may  be  also  mentioned,  that  they  used  to 
receive  money  from  each  pupil  for  private  lectures ;  thus  Pro- 
dicus  received  firom  1,  2,  and  4,  to  50  drachmas**\  Antiphon 
was  the  first  person  who  wrote  speeches  for  money,  and  he  was 
paid  highly  for  them***. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  speak  of  the  prices  of  intercourse 
with  persons  of  both  sexes,  which,  according  to  Suidas  and 
Zonaras**',  were  fixed   by  law:  3  chalcus,  1  and  2  oboli,  a 


Scholiast  of  Aristo^iAiieB  (Nubw  873) 
states  that  the  teaehers  would  not 
have  readily  taken  less  than  a  talent : 
if  any  rclianoe  is  to  be  placed  on  this 
account,  which  yi  hardly  neoeB8aiy»  it 
must  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Socra- 
tes alone. 

*"*  Plat  Hipp.  $  ft.  For  further  in- 
fonnation  concerning  Hippias,  see 
Suidas,  Philostr.  vit.  Soph.  i.  1,  11, 
Apulpj.  Florid,  p.  346,  ed.  Elm. 

^*  Flat.  ApoL  Socrat  p.  20,  B. 

*"'  Demosth.  oont  Lacrit.  p.  038, 17, 
Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Demosth.  and  Vit.  X. 


Orat.  in  Vit.  Isooni. 

***  Vit.  Dec  Qrat  in  Vit.  Lyeuig. 

'**  Diog.  iL  65,  and  there  Menage, 
cf.  7S,  74.  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
from  SOO  to  1000  drachmas,  althonn^ 
others  refer  these  accounts  to  Iso- 
crates. 

"»  Pkt  CratyL  init.  Aristot.  Bhet. 
iii.  14,  Philost.  ut  sup.  12,  SchoL  Aris- 
toph.  Nub.  360;  Suidas  in  v.  UfMiKw^ 
Eudoc.  Ion.  p.  365. 

^  Van  Spaan  (Ruhuken)  de  Antiph. 
p.  809,  torn.  vii.  of  Reiske's  Orators, 

^'  In  v.  diaypafi/juu 
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dnchma*";  a  stater  with  women  of  middling  condition**'^  hup 
the  price  of  a  Lais  was  10,000  drachmas  for  a  night^**.  Other 
prices  may  be  seen  in  Lysias*'',  and  the  author  of  the  epistles 
ofiEflchines'". 


Chapter  XXIL 

Interest  of  Money  in  Attica.    Money  Changers  and  Bankers. 
Loans  on  Mortgage. 

Ths  rate  of  interest  in  Greece  was  expressed  either  by  the 
nimiber  of  oboli  or  drachmas  which  were,  paid  by  the  month 
fcr  each  mina  that  was  borrowed,  or  by  the  part  of  the  princi*- 
ptl  that  was  paid  as  interest  either  annually,  or  for  the  whole 
time  of  the  loan.  According  to  the  first  mediod  of  speaking 
interest  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  Lb  called  at  5  oboli  [hrl 
rare  ifiokois),  of  12  per  cent,  at  a  drachma  (^l  &paxf*'V)>  ^^ 
16  per  cent,  at  8  oboli  {iir  otcri^  ofioXoU),  of  18  per  cent,  at  9 
oboli  (kir  hruia  ofioXoh),  and  of  24  or  36  per  cent,  at  2  or  3 
drBcfamas  {iwl  itHrl,  rpipl  SpaxfAois) :  according  to  the  other 
method,  the  rates  of  the  third,  fifth,  sistth,  eighth,  and  tenth 
pvts  of  the  principal,  either  annually  or  for  any  specified  term, 
we  3H^  20^  16i,  12|,  and  10  per  cent,  {toko^  hrlrpvro^ 
Mrtfvroij  ii^teroiy  i7royBoo$y  hnBhearoij^^^ 

I^ssages  in  the  andent  writers  ^ave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  expressions  abore  cited  have  the  sense  which  I  have 
tti^ned  to  tliem ;  and  that  in  the  first  method  of  expression, 
the  specified  number  of  oboli  and  drachmas,  was  the  amount  of 
interest  to  be  paid  by  the  month,  and  in  the  other  the  portion 
of  the  principal  was  interest  to  be  paid  either  annually,  or  in 


'  Hesycfa.  in  v.  rpiayroiri^pi^, 
,  ^  p.  24t,  Ey  Axistoph.  Thesm. 
IM7«    The  diobolaret  are  weU  known. 

**  Theopcnnpiis  the  comic  poet  ap. 
PoILuc59. 

^  Sotum  mp.  GeU.  i.  8, 8. 

*"*  Cont.  Simon,  pp.  147, 148. 

*'  Pseud-.£flchin.  Epist.  7* 

*•  Tke  wwds  cVcrpiTor,  cirtrcraproff, 
4c.  in  ibe  mathematical  and  musical 


writings  of  the  ancients*  signify  1 },  14» 
&C.,  as  the  beginner  may  learn  from 
my  Memoir  Uber  dis  BUdung  der  Weii-^ 
aeele  im  Tim'dot  des  Platan,  Studien, 
1817»  part  i.  p.  50.  That  in  the 
reckoning  of  interest  they  mean  },  &c 
has  been  already  remarked  by  Salma- 
sius  de  M.  U.  I.  Ck>mpare  Sclmeider 
ad  Xeuoph.  de  Vectig.  p.  183. 
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cases  of  bottomry  for  the  time  of  the  ship's  passage  specified  in 
the  agreement.  Some  earlier  writers^  however,  whom  Salmar- 
sius  has  ahready  refuted  with  needless  minuteness,  have  main- 
tained the  absurd  notion,  that  the  tenth,  eighth,  sixth,  fifth,  and 
third  parts  of  the  loan  were  interest  to  be  paid  monthly,  or  in 
agreements  of  bottomry  even  duly;  nor  can  we  feel  otherwise 
than  astonished  to  find  that  Barthflemy^*^  repeating  the  asser- 
tion of  Petit,  considers  16  per  cent,  as  monthly  interest.  The 
main  source  of  this  error  lies  in  the  supposition,  that  all  inte- 
rest was  paid  by  the  month,  which,  without  doubt,  was  fre- 
quently the  case**':  but  not  only  is  it  impossible  that  in  bot- 
tomry bonds,  the  interest  could  have  been  paid  monthly,  as  tbe 
borrower  was  neither  able  nor  obliged  to  pay  it  until  after  his 
return ;  but  even  in  mortgages,  the  annual  payment  of  interest 
was  not  uncommon**':  nor  if  in  ancient  Greece,  at  all  times^ 
and  in  all  places,  interest  had  been  paid  by  the  month>  would 
it  follow  from  the  names  of  the  interest  of  the  third,  fifth,  sixUi^ 
and  eighth  parts,  that  those  portions  of  the  principal  were  paid 
monthly,  any  more  than  at  present,  when  it  is  paid  quarterly  or 
half  yearly,  it  follows  from  the  expression  that  a  sum  of  money 
is  lent  at  5  per  cent.,  that  5  per.cent.  is  to  be  paid  every  quarter 
or  half  year.  We  may  also  remark,  omitting  the  agreements  of 
bottomry,  which  did  not  exactly  run  a  year,  that  the  interest  of 
the  tenth  part  {ro/eoi  i^m^cKaroi)  is  the  same  as  the  interest  of 
5  oboli,  of  the  eighth  part  (12j  per  cent.)  nearly  the  same  as 
the  interest  of  one  drachma  (12  per  cent.),  of  the  sixth  part 
(16f  per  cent.)  nearly  the  same  as  the  rate  at  8  oboli  (16  per 
per  cent.),  of  the  5th  part  (20  per  cent.)  nearly  the  same  as  the 
rate  at  9  oboli  (18  per  cent.),  and  of  the  third  part  (33^)  as  the 
rate  of  3  drachmas  (36  per  cent.):  but  the  examples  which  will 
be  presently  quoted,  prove  that  they  are  not  therefore  to  be 


^*  Anachars.  torn.  iv.  p.  372. 

*•*  Aristoph.  Nub.  init.  and  761 
sqq. 

«••  Demosth.  Tolycl.  p.  1226,  15. 
Inscript  ap.  Montfaucon.  Diar.  Ital. 
p.  412.  Even  when  tlie  rate  of  in- 
terest was  fixed  by  the  month,  it 
might  be  paid  by  the  year,^as  is  evi- 


dent from  the  above-quoted  uiscrip* 
tion.  In  the  Orchomenian  Inscription 
(Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript  Na  1660,)  the 
rate  of  interest  is  also  fixed  by  the 
month,  but  it  did  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  money  should  therefore  be 
paid  every  month« 
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taken  as  identical;  and  each  expression  mast  be  understood 
precisely  in  its  strict  meaning  as  it  stands,  sijice  the  lenders 
would  never  have  made  use  of  indefinite  expressions.  It  was 
not  xmtil  the  age  of  Justinian  that  the  Cenierima,  which  is 
exactiy  equal  to  the  interest  at  a  drachma,  was  identified  with 
the  interest  of  the  eighth  part  {T6tco9  iwoySoof)  or  12^  per 
cent.,  as  Salmasius  correctiy  remarks ;  although  he  himiself,  in 
speaking  of  more  ancient  times,  does  not  always  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  the  rates  of  interest  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  only  slightly  differing. 

From  this  preliminary  investigation  into  the  metiiod  of 
expressing  the  rate  of  interest,  it  follows  that  in  Greece  in- 
terest was  not  so  low  as  in  modem  states,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Cicero ;  the  lowest  rate  at  Athens  appears  to  have  been 
10  per  cent.,  the  highest  36  per  cent.;  the  latter  is  not  even 
^loeeded  by  any  examples  of  interest  received  upon  bottomry, 
although  these  were,  in  fact,  higher  than  they  appear,  since  the 
time  of  a  ship's  voyage  for  which  the  money  was  generally  lent, 
was  shorter  tiian  a  year.  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  state- 
ment of  Casaubon**',  that  they  sometimes  obtained  an  interest 
of  4  drachmas  a  month,  although  usurers  took,  without  reserve, 
as  much  as  they  could  extort.  Interest  equal  to  half  the  prin- 
cipal {4fii6\iof  TOKOf),  first  occurs  a  considerable  time  after  the 
Christian  era,  in  a  case  of  a  loan  of  products  of  the  soil  to  be 
repaid  in  kind'*'. 

The  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  can  only  be,  that  it 
was  then  more  difficult  than  now  to  procure  a  loan  of  money, 
or,  what  is  equivalent,  that  there  was  a  greater  demand  for 
money  to  be  borrowed,  and  a  smaller  quantity  to  be  lent.  But 
that,  in  general,  this  circumstance  was  not  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  appears  to  be  evident 
from  this,  that  if  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation  was  small, 
the  demand  for  it  would  necessarily  be  small  likewise,  on 
account  of  the  low  prices  of  commodities ;.  and  also  from  the 
£eh^  that  landed  estates  bore  a  rent  equal  to  8  per  cent,  of 
their  value,  and  even  more  than  12  per  cent,  for  the  lease  of 


»^  Ad  Theopbrast.  Chaar.  6.  "•  Salmas.  de  Mi  U.  viii. 
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the  whole  property*** ;  so  that  the  rate  of  Interest  does  not 
appear  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation^  but 
to  have  a  common  origin  with  rent. 

The  chief  reasons,  therefore^  why  money  was  not  willingly 
lent  out  at  a  low  interest,  appear  to  be,  that  any  person  who 
wished  to  carry  on  business  with  it  himself ,  might  obtain  a  high 
profit  by  employing  it  in  commerce  or  manufactures***,  in  the 
same  way  that  any  one  who  managed  his  own  property  himself, 
on  account  of  the  smaller  expense  of  slave-labour,  would  neces- 
sarily have  made  a  greater  net  profit  than  at  the  present  time 
under  a  different  combination  of  circumstances.  Add  to  this 
that  credit  was  at  a  low  ebb,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
defective  morality  and  the  imperfection  of  the  civil  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  different  states,  and  especially  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  redress  for  injuries  in  a  foreign  country.  Even  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  rights  of  individuals  were 
more  accurately  defined,  struck  at  the  root  of  the  security  of 
the  creditor,  by  taking  away  his  right  over  tiie  body  of  the 
debtor;  and  it  was  shown  by  the  measure  called  the  Seisadi- 
theia,  how  Uttie  respect  the  state  had  for  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, whether  by  this  ordinance  merely  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency was  depreciated,  or  the  rate  of  interest  also  was  diminished, 
or  whether,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  a  complete  extinction  of 
all  debts  was  effected  by  it***;  nor  was  the  severity  of  the  laws 
upon  debt  sufficient  to  produce  any  great  security  in  tiie  lend- 
ing of  money,  as  the  administration  of  them  was  entrusted  to 
ill-regulated  courts  of  justice,  and  the  fraudulent  debtor  had  at 
his  command  every  species  of  subterfuge  and  dishonest  con- 
trivance against  tiie  creditor. 

The  business  of  the  bankers***  may  lastiy  have  contributed 
to  raise  the  rate  of  interest,  as  these  usurers  took  money  at  a 
moderate  premium  from  persons  who  would  not  occupy  them- 
selves witii  the  management  o^  their  own  property***,  in  oider 


"**  See  below,  chap.  xziy. 
*^  See  above,  chap.  ix. 
«•*  See  Plat.  Solon.  14. 
^*  Conoeniing  which  see    particn- 
lariy  Salmaans  de  Fenore  TFapezitico 


and  de  Usnris,  aod  the  acote  Heral- 
duB,  Animadv.  m  Sahnas.  Obs.  iL  84, 
25. 

^  Thus  e.  g.  Demoathenea*  father 
kept  a  part  of  his  capital  in  the  haada 
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to  lend  it  with  profit  to  others^  and  thus  to  a  certain  degree 
obtained  possession  of  a  monopoly.    Trading  with  borrowed 
money  composed  the  chief  part  of  the  business  of  the  bankers**^ 
although  they  sometimes  employed  capital  of  their  own  in  that 
manner;  the  exchange  of  money  at  an  agio***  was  by  no  means 
their  exclusive  employment.    Although  they  were  generally  of 
a  low  origin^  fireedmen^  aliens,  or  persons  who  had  been  admit- 
ted as  citixens,  they  aimed  less  at  connecting  themselves  with 
good  ftunilies,  than  at  pecuniary  gain'**;  but  they  became  pos- 
sessed of  great  credit,  which  existed  for  the  principal  houses 
tiiTo«:^h  the  whole  of  Gh'eece,  and  were  thus  effectively  sup- 
ported in  their  business'*^;  they  even  maintained .  such  a  repu- 
tation, that  not  only  were  they  considered  as  secure  merely  by 
virtue  of  their  calling,  but  such  confidence  was  placed  in  them, 
that  business  was  transacted  with  them  without  witnesses*", 
and  as  is  now  done  in  courts  of  justice,  money  and  contracts  of 
debt  were  deposited  with  them,  and  agreements  were  concluded 
or  cancelled  in  their  presence***.     The  importance  of  their 
business  is  shown  by  the  great  wealth  of  Pasion,  whose  bank 
annually  produced  a  net  profit  of  100  minas*'*;  there  are,  how- 
ever, instances  of  their  fidling  and  losing  every  thing*".    It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  show  that  they  took  a  high  rate  of  interest; 
their  Iouds  on  the  deposit  of  goods  are,  without  other  testimony, 
sufficient  to  prove  itf".    The  Athenian  bankers  obtained  36 
per  cent.,  a  rate  which  hardly  occurs  among  honest  people, 
except  in  the  case  of  bottomry. 

The  common  usurers  {roxoy\wt>oi,toctdU(meSy'fifb€poSav€i<rral), 
who  made  a  profit  of  the  necessities  of  the  poor  or  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  young,  demanded,  according  to  the  futhful  descrip- 


€f  baiikeray  Dem.  waU  Apbob.  L  p. 

sie. 

***  DemosUi.  pro  Fhonn.  p.  MS, 
np. 

***  Isoerat.  Trapez.  21,  I>enio«th. 
4e  fids.  L6g.  p.  S76y  3,  oont.  PolycL  p. 
1216,  18,  PoUux,  iii  84,  Tii.  170. 

***  DemoBth.  pro  Phorm.  p.  953. 

^^  Cf.  Demosth.  pro  Pborm.  p.  068, 
sup.  cont  Polyd.  p.  1224»  3. 


^  Isocrat.  Trapezit.  2, 

•^  DemoBth.  omt.  CUHp.  p.  1243, 
8,  cont  DionyBod.  p.  1287}  20. 

«io  Demoeth.  pro  Phonn.  p.  946, 26. 

'"  Dem.  pro  Phorm.  p.  969,  cont. 
Stephan.  i.  p.  1120,  20  sqq.  Ulpian  ad 
Bemosth.  cont  Timocrat 

**'  Demosth.  cont  Nicoetrat  p. 
1249,  10. 
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tion  of  Theophra8tas'*%  as  much  as  an  obolus  and  a  hiilf  a  day, 
for  each  drachma;  and  the  practice  which  was  prevalent  in  the 
times  of  Plutarch,  of  immediately  subtracting  the  interest  from 
the  sum  borrowed,  and  again  lending  it  out  upon  interestf*^ 
had  probably  arisen  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens.  On 
account  of  this  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  severity  with 
which  they  enforced  the  payment  of  it,  frequently  seizing  the 
houses  and  property  of  their  debtors,  and  as  lenity  was  foreign 
to  their  character,  or  indeed  any  other  consideration  but  that  of 
their  own  gain,  the  bankers  and  money-lenders  drew  upon 
themselves  the  merited  hatred  of  aU,  as  being  the  most  infamous 
of  human  beings***. 

Money  was  lent  without  interest  from  motives  of  friendship 
or  kindness,  even  without  a  written  bond  and  any  security  or 
pledge,  either  with  or  without  witnesses  (x^^P^^^^y  aavy^ 
ypa^yy^*;  sometimes  with  an  acknowledgment  (x^«po7pa^y), 
which  was  usually  written  upon  papyrus ;  or  with  a  formal  and 
solemn  instrument  {(n^yypai^v),  which  was  written  by  a  third 
person  in  a  diptychon  of  waxen  tablets,  signed  by  witnesses, 
and  given  in  charge  to  a  banker*' ^.  The  security  was  either 
made  over  to  the  creditor  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case  it  was 
security  in  a  more  limited  sense,  in  the  former  it  was  the  pledge 
{ivixyfioyy^*;  the  security  in  the  more  confined  signification 
was  generally  of  land,  but  sometimes  of  moveables,  for  instance, 
slaves,  and  especially  in  cases  of  bottomry,  the  goods,  the  ship, 
and  the  outstanding  freightage-money;  although  the  pledges 
were  generally  of  moveable  property,  we  sometimes  find  that 
land  and  houses  were  given  in  pledge,  and  indeed,  on  account 
of  their  safety,  were  common  for  dowries  and  leases  of  orphans' 
property. 

To  lend  upon  a  person's  own  body  {Savei^eiy  M  o-ci/Mzri) 


***  Char.  6,  and  there  Gaaaabon ;  cf. 
Herald.  Anim.  in  Salmaa.  Obs.  ad  I. 
A.etRii.21. 

"*^  Fhitareh.  de  vitando  nre  alieno, 
4. 

*^'  Demoeth.  cent.  Stephan.  i.  p. 
1122,  extr.  and  p.  1123,  snp^  cont. 
Pant»n.  pp.  98 1 ,  982.    Antiphanea  the 


oomic  poet  in  the  Murow&fijpot  ap. 
Athen.  ti.  p.  226,  E,  cL  Herald.  u\ 
Slip.  ii.  24,  1,  2. 

*^*  Demoeth.  oont.  Timoth.  p.  1185, 
12,  Sahnaa.  de  M.  U.  x.  p.  381. 

«>7  Salmaa.  ibid. 

"'  Saimaa.  ut  sup.  1 1. 
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was  prohibited  in  Athens  from  the  time  of  Solon'*%  in  imita- 
tion, as  Diodorus  supposes,  of  the  Egyptian  law;  in  other 
states  tiiis  crael  and  barbarous  custom  remained  in  force, 
although  it  was  not  allowed  to  take  even  agricultural  implements 
in  pawn*".  Arms  could  neither  be  taken  nor  given  in  pawn 
at  Athens*'*.  There  were  also  public  books  of  debt  in  Greece, 
like  the  German  registers  of  mortgages ;  but  they  are  not  men- 
tioned as  haying  existed  at  Athens.  Mortgaged  lands,  how- 
ever, were  distinguished  by  stone  tablets  or  pillars,  upon  which 
the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  inscribed  (2/ioi)***:  a 
custom  of  extreme  antiquity,  which  existed  before  the  time  of 
Solon,  who  himself  declares,  that  by  his  constitution  the  stones 
which  had  been  before  standing  upon  all  estates  were  removed, 
as  he  by  some  method  or  other  had  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors. 

If  the  principal,  together  with  the  security,  was  not  exposed 
to  destruction,  and  the  creditor,  according  to  his  contract,  liable 
to  no  loss,  the  interest  was  certain,  and  was  called  land-interest 
or  mortgage  {t6koc  Syyvoi  or  fyyeioiy^^  Neither  the  interest 
of  money  lent  upon  mortgage,  of  which  I  shall  next  speak,  nor 
upon  bottomry,  was  fixed  by  law;  and  even,  if  we  suppose  it  to 
be  true,  as  was  affirmed  by  Androtion,  that  Solon  lowered  the 


**'  Diog.  Laert.  and  Plutarch  in  the 
Life  of  Solon,  also  the  latter  in  his 
Enaj  de  vitando  fere  alieno,  4. 

'"*  flalmae.  nt  sup.  xviL  p.  749. 

"»  Petit-  Leg.  Att.  viii,  I,  S. 

***  Demosthenes  in  many  passsges, 
which  have  been  collected  by  Beiske 
in  the  Index,  p.  644,  Pollux  iii.  85,  ix.  9, 
Etymol.  and  Havx)0crat.  in  w.  Saruerov 
and  opof,  Hesych.  inw.  Spot  and  «>p4<r- 
fu¥tf.  Lex.  Beg,  p.  285,  Photius  in  Spos 
in  several  articles.  Cf.  flalmas.  ut  sup. 
XV.  They  were  crr^Xflu,  stone  tablets 
«r  pillars;  the  Bomans  (see  Vales, 
upon  HaosBBc^s  notes  to  Harpocration) 
likewise  used  tabula  of  the  same  na- 
tare :  at  Athens,  however,  they  appear 
not  to  have  heaa  of  wood,  although 
the  Etymologist  mmI  Lex.  Seg.  p.  192, 


5,  p.  285, 12,  call  them  capias  accord- 
ing to  a  later  custom,  perhaps  from  a 
misapprehension  of  a  passage  in  the 
first  speech  against  Aristogeiton,  p. 
791,  IL  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  set  up  these  stones,  see  Herald, 
Anim.  in  Salmas.  Obser.  ad  I.  A.  and 
B.  iv.  3,^8.  (See  a  paper  by  the  Au- 
thor on  this  subject,  reprinted  in  the 
Museum  Criticum,  No.  viii.  p.  822, 
sqq.) 

**^  See  Salmas.  ut  sup.  iii.  The 
manuscripts  sometimes  give  the  former 
word,  which  Salmasius  declares  to  be 
the  correct  form,  and  sometimes  the 
latter:  both  appear  to  have  been  in 
use,  but  where  either  is  more  correctly 
used,  is  not  ea^  to  determine. 
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interest  of  all  debts  which  existed  before  his  time,  yet  he  per* 
mitted  every  person  afterwards  to  lend  his  money  at  whatever 
rate  he  could  obtain**^;  and  only  in  the  single  instance  of  a 
man's  separating  from  his  lawful  wife,  and  not  immediately 
returning  her  dowry,  the  rate  of  9  oboli  (18  per  cent.)  was  fixed 
by  law,  probably  because  this  was  the  ordinary  rate  at  the  time 
when  this  regulation  was  made**'.  Even  in  the  age  of  Lysias 
and  IssBua,  this  high  interest  was  not  usurious;  the  latter 
orator***  relates  it  as  an  ordinary  occurrence,  that  a  person  had 
lent  40  minas  at  9  oboli,  and  had  received  from  them  a  return 
of  720  drachmas  a  year;  and  Timarchus  borrowed  upon  the 
very  same  terms**^. 

The  interest  of  8  oboli  (16  per  cent.)  occurs  in  Demosthe* 
nes***;  the  interest  of  a  drachma  (12  per  cent.),  which  is  at  the 
present  day  the  common  rate  in  the  Levant,  was  frequent  in 
the  age  of  Demosthenes,  but  it  was,  as  appears  from  the  orator's 
own  words,  considered  low,  although  a  talent  lent  out  at  this 
rate  would  have  produced  an  annual  return  of  720  drachmas, 
upon  which  a  small  family  could  live****  The  interest  of  5 
oboli,  or  of  the  tenth  part,  was  chiefly  in  use  among  friends**% 
and  is  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  third  part:  in  a  story, 
related  in  Aristotle's  rhetoric,  of  Mcerodea,  who  lived  in  the 
age  of  Demosthenes,  it  is  considered  as  moderate**^ 

From  12  to  18  per  cent,  appear  then  to  have  been  the  com- 


^'^  TA  dpyvpiw  ardfrtfiop  c&cu  ci^'' 
&tr6<r^  ^  PovhfTM  6  taptiCmif,  Lex 
ap.  L^  oont.  Theomnest.  p.  360. 
Sr^om  then  had  the  meaning  ef 
iap€Uraif  from  the  money  being  weir- 
ed when  it  was  lent;  thence  also  the 
word  ^PoKotrrartfg.  OxaB  a|i.  Etymol. 
in  ▼•  6fi§kUrKas. 

«>  Oxat  c.  Nefior.  p.  1363,  9,  De- 
mostlu  o.  Aphob.  i.  p.  818,  27,  c£  Sal- 
maa.  de  M.  U.  iv.  p.  169. 

•*•  De  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  S93. 
}   «^  Mmik,  e.  TimaicL  p.  127. 

•*>  Cont.  Niooatet  p.  1960, 1& 

***  Demorth.  o.  Aphdb.  i  p;  816,  II, 
p.  820,  90,  p.  824,  23,  u.  p.  839,  24, 
Achin,   o»  Ctei^  p,   497^  oomp. 


Niehnhr  Hiat  Bom.  iPoL  iL  p.  61,  Ac 
In  an  inscription  in  Mnxatori  voL  ii. 
p.  DLzxviii.  i.  ittanHmmot  T6KOf  is 
mentioned,  evidently  translated  fhmi 
MfUfw  MnletJM^,  and  thus  fiuniflhea  a 
means  of  determining  the  age  of  the 
inscription. 

*»  Demosth.  e.  Onetor.  i.  p.  866, 4. 

•>>  Aristot.  Bhet.  iii.  10,  with  the 
slight  alteration  of  Salmasfaisde  M.  U. 
ii.  p.  41,  also  in  the  sporioos  OSconi^ 
mios  of  Aristotle  ^  3,  ed.  SchneM, 
mdcjGonu  t6koi  ocenr  on  the  oecaaian 
of  a  aequestration  impoaed  by  the 
Byzantines  npon  all  vessels^  which, 
however,  most  not  be  considered  as  a 
common  oooorrenee. 
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monest  rates  of  interest  at  Athens;  the  only  manner  in  which 
I  can  explain  why  Salmasiiifl*^  connidered  the  interest  of  the 
nzth  pwt^  or  I6f  per  cent,  as  the  most  usual  at  Athens^  is, 
that  he  confounds  this  rate  of  interest  with  others  of  similar 
amount.  Several  examples  of  higher  rates  of  interest  occur. 
Demus^  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Pyrilampes,  who  had  bjoen 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Persia,  offered  to  pawn  a  golden  cup  to 
Aristophanes  for  16  minas,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
long  of  Persia,  and  to  redeem  it  in  a  short  time  for  20*". 
iKschines,  the  Socratic  philosopher,  wishing  to  set  up  a  manu* 
factory  of  ointments,  borrowed  money  of  a  banker  at  3  drach- 
mas (36  per  cent.)  whereby  he  lost,  imtil  he  procured  the  same 
sum  firom  another  person  at  9  oboli'*^. 

The  rate  of  interest  in  other  Grecian  states  was  regulated  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  Clazomenians  paid  the  commanders 
of  their  mercenary  troops  4  talents  a  year,  as  the  interest  of  a 
debt  of  20  talents  at  the  rate  of  the  fifdi  part  {rotcos  hrlr- 
ir€p7rro9)^K  The  rate  of  mortgage  in  the  Bosporus  was  some- 
.  times  the  sixth  part  {T6ico9  i^eKros),  at  which  Phormion,  as 
mentioned  in  Demosthenes'**,  pretended  to  have  paid  560 
drachmas  for  120  Cyzicenic  staters,  each  reckoned  at  2^  Attic 
drachmas,  at  16|  per  cent.  In  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  interest 
occurs  of  several  drachmas  for  a  month ;  and  in  a  Corcynean 
decree  it  is  ordered  that  certain  monies  shall  not  be  lent  out 
either  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate  than  at  2  drachmas  a  month 
(24  per  cent.)'*%  where  bottomry  cannot  possibly  be  meant. 
The  epobelia  of  Plato  in  his  Treatise  upon  Laws*'*  (according 
to  which  the  taking  of  usury  was  to  have  been  entirely  for- 
bidden in  the  second  ideal  state)  is  not  a  rate  of  interest,  as 


•"  Ut  sop.  i.  p.  10. 

**  Lji.  piro  Aristoph.  bonis^  p.  089, 

■W-  ii 

***  L  ji.  Fnigm.  p.  4. 

***  See  the  CSconoiiiioB  aUribnied 
to  Aristotle. 

***  Gout.  Phorm.  p.  014, 10.  Cob- 
oenuBg  the  th^ieros  nSnw  oomp.  also 
Haipocratioii,  SnidaSy  Photins,  and 
Zonans  in  t.  I^ktos  n$ieof.    The  ac- 


count given  bj  Phottus  in  v.  c^jktovv 
n^jKovt,  and  l^  Lex.  8^.  p.  857,  ia 
entirdy  devoid  of  sense^  and  is  founded 
open  a  fiJae  derivation,  and  a  frlse 
aceentnation^  vis.  hp€Kr6s» 

^  See  the  inacriptiona  ipioted  in 
note  500. 

***  XL  p.  981,0,  cf.  V.  p.  74s,  C; 
Salmas.  de  M.  U.  i.  p.  18 ;  Schneider 
ad  Xenoph.  de  Veotig.  p.  188. 
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some  have  supposed,  but  a  fine,  such  as  the  Athenian  epobelia, 
to  be  fixed  like  interest  by  the  month;  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
person  neglected  to  pay  the  wages  of  any  servant  for  the  space 
of  a  year,  he  was,  as  a  punishment  for  his  dilatory  conduct,  to 
pay  the  epobelia,  or  an  obolus  to  every  dradima,  for  each 
month  of  the  time. 


Chaptbe  XXIIL 
Loans  upon  Bottomry. 

A  STILL  higher  profit  was  obtained  by  capitalists,  allowance 
being  made  for  accidents,  by  maritime  interest  {tokos  vavniehfy 
ifcBoaris)^*  or  bottomry,  in  which,  according  to  the  Grecian 
custom,  the  ship,  the  cargo,  or  the  money  received  for  pas- 
sengers and  freightage,  were  answerable  for  the  principaL  The 
loan  appears  to  have  been  most  frequently  made  upon  the 
goods  {iwl  Toh  j>oprloiSy  eirl  rots  XprfiicuriVi  iirl  ry  ifuiropl^^ 
more  rarely  upon  the  vessel  {iirl  t§  i^l,  hrl  r^  wXoi^)^  and  the 
money  received  for  passengers  and  for  freightage  {irrl  r^ 
yavX^)**^;  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Demosthenes*^',  in  which  a 
trierarch  borrowed  money  upon  a  ship  that  belonged  to  the 
state^  and  to  the  command  of  which  he  expected  a  successor, 
it  is  probable  that  the  only  security  given  was  the  ship's 
furniture,  which  was  the  private  property  of  the  trierarch. 

This  species  of  interest,  which  was  so  odious  at  Rome,  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  offence  in  Greece,  and  especially  at 
Athens,  as  being  a  commercial  town ;  it  was,  however,  exposed 


*^  See  Salinas,  t.  p.  19 ;  Schnmder 
at  sup.  p.  181. 

*^  Gonoerning  the  expreanoos  in 
use  aee  Schneidw  ut  snp.  p.  180.  An 
instance  of  money  being  borrowed 
upon  the  passage  money  and  the  ves- 
ael  ocean  in  DemostK  in  IsctiU  p. 
OSSy  22,  and  upon  the  passage  money, 
as  it  appears,  Diphilos  in  the  passage 
quoted  below ;  and  of  money  lent  npon 
the  Tcssel,  Demosth.  ibid,  and  in  Dio- 


nysod.  p.  1283,  18;  comp.  the  aiga- 
ment  p.  1S82, 4.  What  proofii  Hndt- 
waloker  (von  den  DiKteten,  p.  140) 
can  bring  in  &yoar  of  his  assertiont 
that  at  Athens,  in  cases  of  Fenas 
naaticam,  the  ship  was  always  hypo- 
thecated, I  am  anable  to  gneas.  The 
oontraiy  is  indeed  evident  from  the 
paauges  quoted  by  Schneider  and 
myself. 
•*»  Oont.  Polyd.  p.  1812  sop. 
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to  much  risky  as  the  loss  of  the  security  also  brought  with  it 
the  loss  of  both  principal  and  interest :  agreements  of  bottomry, 
in  which  the  lender  was  not  liable  to  the  risk,  were  jHrohibited 
by  the  laws  of  Rhodes,  that  is,  nobody  could  take  such  high 
interest  as  was  customary  in  bottomry,  without  exposing  him- 
self to  the  danger  of  the  loss :  but  since  by  the  Athenian  law, 
every  person  could  take  as  high  interest  as  he  could  obtain, 
this  restriction  did  not  exist  at  Athens  $  and  such  contracts  as 
the  Rhodian  law  prohibited,  have  no  connexion  with  agreements 
of  bottomry,  as  tiiere  would  in  those  cases  be  dther  no  security 
or  one  which  was  not  at  sea*^. 

Agreements  of  bottomry  were  rendered  binding  by  means 
of  an  instrument  styled  a  maritime  contract  {pavrucif  avy^ 
ypai^y^y  which  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker*^. 
A  document  of  this  kind  is  preserved,  entire  in  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  against  the  Ptoigraphe  of  Lacritus,  and  part  of 
another  in  the  speech  against  Dionysodorus.  The  money  was 
lent  for  a  fixed  time,  and  for  the  voyage  to  a  particular  place  or 
country,  and  the  debtor  was  bound  to  go  to  the  place  pointed 
out  in  the  agreement,  subject  to  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  breach 
of  this  condition'^.  If  it  was  only  lent  for  the  voyage  out- 
wards {irepivXovs),  the  principal  and  interest  were  to  be  paid 
at  the  pkce  of  destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself  if  he 
went  the  voyage,  or  to  some  other  person  commissioned  to 
receive  it;  of  this  latter  description  was  the  Cermaooluthus, 
who  was  frequently  sent  with  the  ship*^ ;  if  the  contract  was 
for  the  voyage  both  inwards  and  outwards  {ifs^repiirXovs;), 
tiie  payment  was  made  after  the  return. 

In  tiiese  agreements  there  was  generally  a  double  security, 
the  debtor  being  bound  in  goods  to  twice  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  without  being  able  to  raise  other  money  upon  them'^' ; 
and  in  agreements  for  voyages  both  inwards  and  outwards,  if 


*^  Conoemiiig  the  meaning  of  the 

•*»  Demosth.  c  Dionysod.  p.  1286 

Bhodian  law,  which  Safanaaus  had  not 

snp. 

perceiyed,  see  Hudtwalcker  de  Fenore 

•^  Demoeth.  c.  Phorm.  p.  000, 24; 

Naatioo  Bomano,  p.  7. 

p.  014, 28. 

^  Demosth.  c.  Lacrit.  p.  032,  3 ; 

*^  Demoeth.  c.  Fhonn.  p.  008  sqq. 

tL  Lex.  Beg.  p.  283,  and  others. 

c  l4usrit.  pp.  025—028. 

•**  Demosth.  c  Phonn.  p.  908,20. 
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the  goods  giyen  as  a  security  were  sold,  fresh  commodities  of 
equal  value  were  to  be  reladen"*.  The  severity  of  the  laws 
against  those  who  withdrew  die  security  from  a  creditor^  has 
been  already  remarked ;  but  it  was  usual  for  a  penalty  to  be 
also  fixed  in  the  agreements,  if  the  debtor  should  not  repay 
tlie  entire  loan,  or  should  act  otherwise  contrary  to  the  con* 
ditions ;  for  example,  of  twice  the  amount  of  the  principal,  or 
of  5000  drachmas  on  a  loan  of  2000"*^.  Until  the  time  of 
repayment  the  security,  if  it  was  saved,  was  to  be  left  untouched 
for  the  creditor :  and  sometimes,  for  greater  security,  even  the 
whole  property  of  the  debtor  was  made  answerable  by  a  particular 
stipulation'^*  The  money  of  orphans  could  not,  according  to 
law>  be  lent  on  bottomry,  although  this  regulation  was  often 
violated'". 

As  the  hazard  varied  materially  according  to  the  length  of 
the  time,  the  distance  of  the  voyage,  the  danger  to  which  the 
vessels  was  exposed  from  storms,  rocks,  hostile  fleets,  pirates, 
or  licensed  privateers,  it  is  less  easy  to  conceive  that  there 
should  have  been  an  usual  rate  of  interest  in  Greece  for  money 
lent  on  bottomry,  than  for  the  mortgage  of  land ;  and  the 
assertion  of  Salmasius**',  that  the  rate  of  interest  of  the  fifth 
part  (20  per  cent.)  was  the  most  common  at  Athens,  is  entirely 
devoid  of  foundation.  The  interest  upon  money  lent  only  for 
the  voyage  outwards,  must  moreover  have  been  less  than  that 
for  the  two  voyages  inwards  and  outwards,  particularly  ainoe 
passengers  who  accompanied  the  master  of  a  vessel,  carrying 
at  the  same  time  sums  of  money  with  them,  would  naturally  be 
the  more  ready  to  lend  it  to  the  captain,  as  they  must  have 
still  incurred  the  same  risk  that  arose  from  bottomry,  if  they 
took  it  with  them  without  interest.  The  10  or  12  per  cent, 
interest  upon  money  lent  on  bottomry  mentioned  by  Di-> 
philus'*'  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  only  of  the  passage 


^  Demofith.  c.  Phorm.  p.  909,  26. 

•^*  Demoeth.  c.  Dioiiysod.  p.  1294, 
12 ;  c.  Phorm.  p.  915, 1 ;  p.  916,  27. 

^^  Deed  in  the  Oration  against  La- 
critus. 

•*'  Lya.  Fragm.  p.  37.  Also  the 
case  in  Lys.  c.  Diogit.  p.  908. 


•»*  De  M.  U.  I.  p.  10 ;  r.  p.  209, 
where  his  reference  to  Xenophon 
proves  nothing. 

'^'  In  the  passage  which  Sahnasius 
quotes  p.  35. 
Els  dtK  nrl  Tj  fJOf^  ytvovtvai  Jtox  ^MkKo^ 
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outwards;  as  also  the  interest  of  the  eighth  pert  (12|  per  cent.) 
in  Demosthenes^  which  the  trierarch  ApoUodorus  lent  to  the 


«M  DanostlL  ocmt  Folyd.  p.  1211, 
extr.  ElarayY€\B€yrm  dc  iri  BvCoy- 
ruK dvayjtafov<ri  r6if  <rcroy 

waph.  Xcupt^fiiov  fi/hrov  'Ami^Xvot/ov 
wtmKoUkKa  ium9  kr\  T6KOPy  imwso^ias 
dc  9paxi»iis  napa  Nucfinrov  rod  rovic- 
Xifpov  poutuAp  dr€iK6fn/p,  tt  hvxfP  ^ 

ri2P»Mi  •  •  •  itdXtvo'm  fioi  oMr  povtvs 
luoBwranrBau  ....  This  is  the  old 
readingy  exeepi  that  I  have  restored 
|iMf  for  bpaxpiitt  from  the  manimrripte 
with  Salmasius  de  M.  U.  Y.  p.  S19, 
and  Beiake;  whether  ^Apxt^pov,  the 
reading  of  some  manniwriptSy  and 
^KniiooorMir»  which  is  approved  of  by 
BriiiMMriiifi,  ahoold  aJeo  be  replaced,  I 
leave  undecided.  'AyciX^fuyir  is  pnt  by 
Anaoolnthon  for  dvcXi^/icvM,  which  is 
teldom  need  with  fih  and  dc :  an  in- 
stance however  occurs  in  Herod,  vi. 
13,  ipiomts  &fui  /ur  iowrap  dra^iijiP 
wM^  in  fiMT  'I^M»y  ^Kowro  ro6t 
X&yowt  ofui  di  Kon^fHUPtTO  v^  c&tu 
ahvpara  rh  /SocriXcoff  npffyftara  vrrep' 
fitikitrSaiy  td  rt  hrwrofupoi  • . .  which 
is  precisely  similar  to  the  passage  of 
Demosthenes;  and  as  icorc^Miiyfro 
might  have  been  omitted  in  the  former, 
so  might  dyciXofii/r  in  the  latter  sen- 
tonoe;  vi.  19,  ixph^rOti  tKUountf  xPt^' 
r^puitff  t6  /up  4s  avroits  rovt  'Apyftovs 
^jpor,  Ti^y  dj  irap€vBrfKrfv  t^rfct  cV 
UtXtfciovs.  Also  vi.  35,  ad  fin.  Simi- 
larly also  in  Herod.  viiL  09,  irp6g  pip 
Biffoijj  afpias  4$Mkoiuu(ii€w^  i^s  ov 
wap€6rTot  tiVToVf  rorc  dc  airhs  iF€ip€(r» 
mnaoTO  MfvaaBat  vaupaxjtopras^  the 
transition  from  the  indirect  infinitive 
to  the  indicative.  There  axe  also 
other  difficnlties  in  tliis  passage,  which 
Bahnawns  and  Beiske  have  been  quite 
wiable  to  clear  up.  The  notes  of  the 
latter  conmientator  are  mere  trifling, 
IH  he  had  no  distinct  notiou  of  the 
Greek  system  of  interest.     'Eirl  tokop^ 


for  whieh  Hier.  Wolf  wishes  to  sub- 
sUtnte  the  more  convenient  expression 
of  tn\  t6k^  was  thought  too  indefi- 
nite. Salmasius  coirects  ryyv^,  and 
Beiske  iyytwv  T6KoVt  or  iyytlmp  T6tomp : 
if  however  these  words  refer  at  all  to 
the  rate  of  interest,  one  should  rather 
expect  some  morepartionlar  percentage 
than  the  generic  Una.  *0f  Ifrvxnt  ^  ip 
Si7<rrf  cannot  be  referred  to  pavruAp, 
the  latter  word  being  in  the  nehter 
gender,  as  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Xenoi^on  quoted  below,  Demosth. 
cont  Aphob.  i  p.  816,  2S,  pavrutii 
ipdoprfKopTa  ppas,  and  elsewhere.  But 
Salmasius'  improbable  conjectures  & 
and  tp^  are  the  less  admissible,  because 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was 
some  one  rate  of  interest  in  general 
use  at  Sestoe,  without  any  ^stinction 
of  the  risk.  Beiske,  without  the 
slightest  authority,  has  placed  the 
words  ts  trvx^v  ^  ^  2i;<rrf  Myhoop 
tiier  hr\  t6kiop  t  but  the  safest  way  is 
to  suppose  that  cstSydoor  means  the 
interest  of  money  lent  out  on  bottomry, 
as  it  is  explained  in  Lex.  Beg.  p.  252, 
referring  however  falsely  to  a  pledge 
of  goods :  for  it  may  be  seen,  by  com- 
paring Havpocration  in  v.  Mydoov, 
that  the  gloss  refers  to  this  passage. 

My  opinion  is  shortly  this:  cn-irtfjcoy 
is  added,  in  order  to  remove  any 
doubt  that  ChsBredemus  did  not  lend 
the  money  to  ApoUodorus,  as  bdng 
his  fiiend  and  countiyman,  without 
interest,  but,  as  is  stated,  M  t6kop,  for 
interest.  The  amount  of  this  it  was 
not  necessary  to  state,  and  it  was  per- 
haps omitted  as  it  might  have  been 
unpleasant  to  Chssredemus  to  have  it 
mentioned.  The  words  tt  Trvxcv  ^ 
€p  Sf^ffrf  <^an  only  be  referred  to  Ni- 
dppus  by  a  very  forced  construction. 
Most  probably  they  belong  to  Xmpt* 
dvfptnf  pip  Tov  'Apuxjikvarlov ;  for  since 
it  might  appear  strange  that  the  Ajoisr 
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ship-captain  Nicippus,  for  the  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athetiff, 
hut  upon  the  condition  that  the  trireme  should  first  go  to 
Hierum  to  convoy  vessels  laden  with  com,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  should  be  paid  at  Athens^  in  ease  the  ship 
returned  safely  to  port.  The  amount  of  this  interest  of  the 
eigjbth  part,  Harpocration  correctly  estimates  at  3  oboli  to  the 
tetradrachm. 

Higher  interest  in  loans  upon  bottomry  frequently  occurs ; 
Xenophon  in  his  Treatise  upon  the  Revenues"*  proposes  to 
erect  public  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  merdiants,  as  a 
means  of  procuring  a  profitable  return  to  the  dtizeps,  and  he 
supposes  that  the  necessary  sum  could  be  collected  by  contri- 
butions of  different  magnitude,  but  that  each  subscriber  would 
obtain  an  equal  return  of  3  oboli  daily:  he  then  procee4s  to 
remark,  that  those  who  put  in  10  minas,  would  receive  nearly 
the  interest  of  the  fifth  part,  the  rate  which  was  conmionly 
given  in  bottomry  {vavrcKov  a^eSbv  iiriirefi'Trrov),  and  those 
who  put  in  5  minas,  more  than  the  interest  of  the  third  part; 
that  the  greater  number,  who  subscribed  a  less  sum,  would 
obtain  an  annual  income  of  more  than  the  capital  which  they 
contributed,  for  example,  for  I  mina  nearly  2.  The  interest  of 
the  fifth  and  third  parts  are  evidently  here  considered  as 
common  in  cases  of  bottomry ;  the  danger  connected  with  this 
method  of  investing  money,  is  alluded  to  by  Xenophon,  when 
he  states  it  as  an  advantage  to  be  expected  from  his  proposals, 
that  ^^  the  profits  would  arise  in  the  state  itself,  which  appears 
to  him  to  be  the  most  secure  and  lasting  source  of  revenue/^ 
It  is  also  manifest  that  the  interest  of  the  fifth  part  is  here 
precisely  20  per  cent,  and  of  the  third  part  33^  per  cent,  which 
latter  Harpocration'**  correctly  fixes  at  8  oboli  for  the  tetra- 


phlyBtian  should  be  mentioned  as  being 
at  8e«to6,  it  was  natural  to  add  that 
he  had  been  there  aocidentolly. 

"*  8,7—14.  The  whole  of  this  short 
sketch  of  Xenophon^s,  and  of  the  er- 
rors committed  in  the  explanation  of 
it,  is  illustrated  in  book  iv.  ch.  21. 
Here  I  only  remark,  that  Balmnsius  de 
M;  U*  I.  himself  considers  in  p.  192, 


the  &lse  emendation  proposed  in  pw 
25  as  superfluous. 

fl»8  lu  V.  erirp/raiff,  referring  to  a 
passage  in  Isams  against  Galliphou, 
where  without  doubt  the  orator  was 
speaking  of  an  agreement  of  bottomry. 
Proceeding  upon  the  examjde  given 
by  Harpocration  of  the  method  of 
reckonui<r,  viz.  eight    oboli    for    the 
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drachm,  and  that  the  former  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  interest  of  9  oboli>  nor  the  hitter  with  that  at  3  drachmas  (18 
and  36  per  cent.)  For  the  year  being  reckoned  with  Xeno- 
phon  at  360  days,  3  oboli  a  day  give  an  annual  income  of  180 
drachmas,  which  for  10  minas  are  18,  and  for  5  minas  36  per 
cent:  the  former  the  author  calls  nearly  the  interest  of  the 
fifth  part,  the  latter  more  than  that  of  the  third  part. 

Other  statements  of  the  rate  of  interest  likewise  occur  in 
Demosthenes.  Phormion  had  lent  20  minas  for  a  voyage 
inwards  and  outwards  to  the  Pontus,  at  an  interest  of  6  minas, 
that  is,  at  30  per  cent*^'.  In  the  carelessly  drawn  instrument 
in  the  speech  against  Lacritus,  3000  drachmas  are  lent  upon 
Mendeean  wine,  for  a  voyage  from  Athens  to  Mende  or  Sdone, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Bosporus,  the  borrower  being  at  liberty, 
if  he  prefers  it,  to  sail  on  to  the  left  along  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  at  the  rate  of  225  for  1000 
drachmas  for  the  whole  time  of  absence.  In  this  however  it  is 
supposed  that  the  borrowers,  Phaselitans  by  birth,  are  to  com- 
mence their  voyage  back  from  the  Pontus  before  the  early 
rising  of  Arcturus,  in  the  month  Boedromion,  about  the  20th 
of  September,  as  the  autumn  {^Oivowmpov)  and  with  it  the 
dangers  of  navigation  then  commenced :  instead  of  the  interest 
of  22i  per  cent.,  the  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent,  or  300  for  1000 
was  however  to  be  paid,  if  the  voyage  back  from  the  Pontus  to 
Hierum,  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  should  be  under- 
taken, as  it  sometimes  was,  after  the  rising  of  Arcturus***. 

Since  the  agreement  extends  to  different  places,  and  liberty 


tetndrachm»  the  ignorant  compiler  of 
the  Lezioon  Segaer.  p.  263,  confounds 
the  interest  of  the  third  part  with  the 
rate  of  eight  obolL 

*^  Demosth.  cent  Phorm.  p.  914,6. 

•*•  See  Demosth.  cent  PolycL  p. 
1212,14—24.  The  situation  of  Hienim 
is  in  Bithjnia,  dose  to  the  Thradan 
Bosporus;  see  Harpocration  and  Sni- 
das  in  v.  ^'  'Icpdv,  and  passages  re- 
ferred to  bj  Wolf  ad  Leptm.  p.  269. 
It  was  a  port  where  the  masters  of 
ressels  returning  from  tho  Pontus  put 


in.  The  observations  of  Petit  upon 
this  agreement  are  beneath  aU  criti- 
cism. Salmasius  de  M.  U.  V.  p.  209, 
sqq.  explains  it  at  full  length,  but  he 
has  entirely  lost  si^t  of  truth  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  third  clause,  and 
by  this  means  vitiates  his  whole  ac- 
count. HeralduB  Anim.  in  Sahnas. 
Obs.  ad  I.  A.  et  B.  ii  20,  takes  up 
some  of  these  errors,  adding  at  the 
same  time  some  of  liis  own.  The 
words  c^  dc  fjJj  ua-^aXtaai,  after  which 
a  comma  should  be  placed,  cannot,  as 
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is  allowed  to  the  borrower  to  sail  into  the  Pontus  or  not  as  he 
prefers^  there  is  at  the  end  a  fiarther  limitation  added,  in  the 
event  of  the  vessel  not  ranning  into  the  Pontus.  For  in  that  case, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  tempests  of  the  dog-^ys,  the  vessel  was 
to  remain  in  the  Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  ten  days  from 
the  early  risuig  of  the  dog-star  {hrl  wvi),  with  which  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  {oirmpa)  begins,  for  the  purpose  of  unlading 
their  cargo  in  a  secure  place,  and  then  to  return  to  Athens, 
where  they  have  to  pay  the  interest  fixed  in  the  preceding  yean 
The  addition  of  the  words  ^'  in  the  preceding  year*'  is  superfiu«- 
ous,  but  correct :  the  instrument  was  signed  in  the  spring,  at 
the  time  when  navigation  commenced;  now  the  year  ended  and 
began  about  the  middle  of  summer,  about  the  time  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  and  consequently  the  early  rising  of  the  dog-star 
fell  in  the  following  year.  In  this  last-mentioned  stipulation 
the  lower  rate  of  interest  is  meant;  for  the  higher  rate  was  only 
to  be  paid  if  the  return  from  the  Pontus  took  place  after  the 
rising  of  Arcturus,  and  thus  if  the  ship  did  not  run  into  the 
Pontus,  it  did  not  apply  at  alL  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  risk 
might  in  this  case  arise,  which  would  not  exist  if  the  vessel 
entered  the  Pontus;  the  borrowers  might  return  from  the  Hel- 
lespont during  the  storms  of  the  dog-days,  which  in  case  of  a 
voyage  in  the  Pontus  could  not  have  taken  place  on  account  of 
the  greater  distance;  it  is  therefore  fixed,  that  in  the  former 
case,  the  vessel  should  remain  in  the  Hellespont. 

With  regard  to  the  security  of  ihe  place  where  the  goods 
were  to  be  disembarked,  it  is  stipulated  that  no  part  of  the 
cargo  should  be  discharged  at  any  port  where  the  Athenians 
had  the  right  of  reprisal  {Swov  &v  firj  avKcu  &<nr*A0ffyaioisi)z 
one  should  rather  have  expected  this  condition  to  have  been 
made  vrith  respect  to  places  where  this  right  had  been  granted 
against  Athenians  {tcai^  ^A0rfval€av) :  for  the  creditors,  of  whom 
one  is  an  Athenian,  could  not  be  afraid  of  the  Athenians; 
neither  could  the  borrowers,  since  they  traded  at  Athens,  have 


Saknasiiis  imaginesy  be  referred  to  the 
passage  out  of  the  Hellespont  into  the 
^gean  Sea^  but  only,  as  is  evident 


from   the  whole   agreeuient^  to    the 
voyage  inio  the  Pontus. 
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had  anything  to  apprehend  from  the  Athenians.  This  diflSculty^ 
however^  is  easily  remoyedi  for  (not  to  mention  that  the  trier- 
archs  at  this  precise  period  made  reprisals  upon  the  property 
6f  persons  whom  the  state  had  given  them  no  authority  to 
plunder,  and  consequently,  that  both  Athenian  and  Phaselitan 
property  might  easily  have  been  captured  by  them)^  it  is  evident 
that  the  moment  any  property  passed  either  from  or  to  any 
place,  against  which  the  Athenians  had  given  permission  to 
make  reprisals,  it  became  necessary  to  prohibit  by  a  clause  in 
the  agreement,  the  unlading  of  the  goods  at  ftny  such  place,  as 
Athenian  property,  and  consequently  the  security  on  which  the 
money  was  lent,  would  be  seized  there  in  retaliation,  by  those 
whom  the  Athenians  had  plundered. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  commercial  agreements  were 
in  general  made  only  for  the  time  of  a  ship's  voyage  from  the 
spring  till  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  for  a  still  shorter  time, 
in  the  case  of  a  voyage  which  might  be  soon  ended:  a  term  was 
commonly  appointed  for  payment  after  the  return  of  the  vessel, 
as  for  example,  in  the  agreement  in  the  speech  agidnst  Lacritus, 
the  principal  and  interest  were  to  be  paid  within  twenty  days 
after  the  vessel  returned  to  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  what 
might  have  been  thrown  overboard  by  the  common  consent  of 
all  in  the  ship,  or  be  taken  away  by  the  enemy.  But  the 
interest  in  bottomry  loans  was  often  for  a  longer  period.  Thus, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Demosthenes,  an  individual  bor- 
rowed a  sum  of  money  in  the  month  Metageitnion,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer,  and  was  only  bound  to  repay  it  in  the  same 
year,  that  is,  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer***.  In 
this  case  a  proportionally  higher  rate  of  interest  was  doubtiess 
given:  as  it  was  higher  on  account  of  the  greater  length  of  the 
voyage***.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  creditor  withdrew  his 
capital  in  the  winter  for  his  own  use. 


•M  Demoftth.  cont.  Dionysod.  p.  1283, 19,  p.  1284, 10. 
•«»  Ibid.  p.  128&  extr. 
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Rent  of  Land  and  Houses  in  Attica. 


From  the  rate  of  interest,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  rent  of 
houses  and  of  other  kinds  of  landed  property.  All  the  foreign- 
ers and  resident  aliens,  (the  latter  of  whom  were  estimated  with 
their  femilies  at  45,000  persons),  together  with  a  proportionate 
number  of  slaves,  lived  at  Athens  in  hired  lodgings.  For  it 
is  evident  that  foreigners  could  not  become  proprietors  of 
houses:  if  then  they  w^re  at  Athens  for  the  sake  of  trade,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  their  law-suits,  which  often 
detained  them  for  years*'*,  they  dwelled  in  hired  lodgings, 
excepting  those  individuals  who  were  entertained  as  guests  by 
their  friends.  But  the  resident-aliens  lived  almost  without 
exception  in  the  city  or  in  the  sea-port  towns,  as  they  com- 
posed the  larger  portion  of  the  industrious  classes;  that  they 
could  not  own  houses  is  in  part  evident  from  the  statement  of 
Xenophon'**,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  no  resident-alien 
qould  safely  lend  money  upon  houses  or  other  landed  property, 
a  privilege  which  was  confined  to  the  citizens'*'. 

Since  then  the  resident-alien  had  not  the  right  of  owning 
land,  landed  property  was  not  a  valid  security  for  him,  as  he 
coidd  never  come  into  possession  of  it.  Thus  at  Byzantium 
the  resident-aliens  could  not  obtain  the  landed  estates  which 
were  mortgaged  to  them,  because  they  had  not  the  right  of 
owning  landed  property,  until  the  state  gave  them  permission 
to  hold  their  mortgaged  lands,  though  not  without  their  con- 
senting to  make  a  considerable  deduction  from  the  principal"^. 
The  same  practice  prevailed  in  all  Grecian  States ;  if  then  a 
foreigner  was  created  either  a  citizen  or  proxenus,  the  right  of 
holding  landed  property  was  expressly  granted  in  the  instru- 
ment"'; the  Isoteles,  however,  were  entitled  to  the  possession 


"*  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Ath.  I  cf.  3, 
init. 
••«  De  Vecstig.  2,  6. 
•»  Demosth.  pro.Fhonn.  p.  946. 


"^  See  Pseud- Aristot.  GEoon.  ii.  2, 3. 

^^  See  the  Arcadico-Cretan  Decree 
in  Cbiahall's  Ant  Asiat  p.  119,  the 
Byzantine  Decree  in  Demoethenes  do 
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of  houses^  which  we  learn  from  the  fact  that  Lysias  and  Pole- 
marchus  had  three  hotises  in  Athens^';  with  which  their  right 
of  working  mines  coincides.  The  letting  of  houses  at  Aibens 
was  therefore  an  important  branch  of  business;  some  built 
lodging-houses  {avyo^Kla^)^  and  speculators  {vavKkffpoty  arafi- 
fjMvxot)  rented  whole  houses  in  order  to  let  them  again  to 
under-tenants'*'. 

House-rent,  like  interest^  was  paid  or  calculated  by  the 
month,  and  the  payment  was  generally  claimed  by  means  of  a 
slaTe'**.  The  assertion  of  the  grammarians**'  that  it  was  paid 
by  Prytaneias^  is  in  this  general  sense  absurd,  though  if  only 
understood  of  the  houses  which  belonged  to  the  state,  is 
unquestionably  correct.  Xenophon  remarks  that  house-build- 
ing, if  undertaken  prudently,  was  profitable,  and  might  enrich 
the  speculator*"^;  but  the  amount  of  house-rent  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  building  and  to  the  value  of  the  house  must  have 
been  very  different,  according  to  the  situation,  and  have  varied 
with  the  increase  or  diminution  in  the  population;  after  the 
anarchy,  the  disturbances  which  then  took  place  having  much 
diminished  the  numbers  of  the  people,  many  houses  produced 
no  rent*'*. 

The  only  precise  statement  which  we  possess  on  the  subject 
of  house-rent,  occurs  in  Isceus''* ;  according  to  whom  a  house 
at  Melite  worth  30  minas,  and  another  at  Eleusis  worth  5 
minas,  together  produced  3  minas  a  year,  that  is  8f  per  cent.; 
which  is  low  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  interest,  and  perhaps 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  the  general  average,  as  Salmasius 
supposed'".    The  rent  of  land  must  be  less  than  the  interest  of 


Coraiia,  and  the  ezampleB  there  quoted 
byTayUffythe  Decree  of  the  Chaldans 
in  BoDOlia  in  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscsript. 
No.  15679  also  another  Byzantine  De- 
cree in  Gmter  p.  oooozix.  2,  and  the 
Deerae  of  the  Thebana,  Boeokh.  Cotpu 
Inaoript  No.  1665. 

^  I^^  oont.  Eraatoeth.  p.  305. 
Comp.  also  the  paaaage  in  Plato, 
although  il  ia  not  quite  dedfliye,  de 
BflpuLp.  898,B. 


'*'  Ammoniufl,  Harpocration,  Pho- 
tina,  and  Hesychina  in  v.  vavicK/fpot^ 
together  with  the  Commentaton,  also 
Ktihn  ad  PoU.  1, 74. 

***  Gaaaub.  ad  Theophraat.  Char.  10. 

***  Ammonina  and  Thomas  1£  in  t. 
irpvTaMttowu 

•»•  (Econ.  8,  L 

*7*  Xenoph.  Mem.  Soerat  ii.  7»  8. 

'7*  De  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  2d3. 

•'•  De  M.  U.  xix.  p.  846. 
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the  capital  vested  in  it,  if  this  were  lent  out;  it  is  also  ex- 
pressly remarked,  that  in  the  good  old  times  lands  were  let  to 
the  poor  at  a  moderate  rent''^ :  according  to  Is»afl'^%  an  estate 
in  Thria,  worth  150  minas,  was  let  for  12  minas,  i.e.  at  only 
8  per  cent. 

Of  the  letting  of  slaves,  e^qpecially  together  with  the  mines, 
I  have  treated  above ;  the  exact  percentage  cannot  however  be 
determined ;  for  although  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Pant6enetas*'%  a  mine  purchased  for  00  minas  with  30  slaves, 
reckoned  at  105  minas,  was  let  for  105  drachmas  a  month,  yet 
nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this  fact,  as  the  agreement  of 
rent  was  only  a  form,  and  in  reality  the  tenant  was  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  rent  12  per  cent,  interest  for  money  lent  upon 
the  mine  and  slaves. 

The  account  that  niormion  paid  160  minas  a  year  for  the 
rent  of  Pasion's  banking-shop,  besides  the  tenant  having  to 
maintain  two  children  of  the  proprietor's  who  were  left  be- 
hind, is  very  unintelligible*^';  who,  says  Apollodorus,  would 
give  so  much  for  the  wooden  furniture,  the  space,  and  the 
books  ?  Pasion  himself  only  made  100  minas  a  year  by  his 
banking-shop.  This  statement  indeed  occurs  in  the  lease'^% 
although  this  document  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated:  if 
the  rent  was  so  considerable,  we  must  suppose  with  Apollodorus, 
that  Pasion  at  the  same  time  transferred  to  niormion  some 
money,  which  was  vested  in  the  conc^ii.  Afterwards  the 
banking-shop  without  the  money  employed  in  it  was  let  for 
a  talent*^,  in  which  case  the  tenant  must  have  still  obtained  a 
high  profit  by  trading  with  borrowed  money,  which  was  lent  to 
Pasion's  house  on  account  of  the  credit  which  it  possessed. 

A  considerable  profit  was  obtained  by  the  proprietor,  if  we 
may  credit  Demosthenes,  by  the  lease  of  the  home  {jjUa0wai.9 
oIkov),  that  is,  of  the  whole  property**^  which  produced  much 


^^  Isoorat  Arsopeg.  13. 

•^«  P.  9«7- 

•^'  Demosth.  pro  Phorm.  p.  966,  6; 
p.  960,  10. 
•7B  Demosth.  c  Steph.  i.  p.  1111, 


and  ooDoenuDg  tlis  snqncioiMDSBi  oC 
the  document,  p.  UIO,  18. 

*^  Demoeth.proPhona.p.966,10; 
n.  04fi.  l&. 


p.  948,  15. 


p.  940,  15. 

*^  Conoeming  the  meaning  of  the 
word  oUot  flee  Xenoph.  OBoon.  i.  4, 6. 
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more  than  12  per  cent.^  and  by  which  femilies  worth  2  or  3 
talents  often  doubled  or  trebled  their  means.  Thus  the  pro- 
perty of  Antidorua,  which  had  been  let  to  one  Theogenes,  rose 
in  six  years  from  3^  to  6  talents'*'.  In  this  manner  the  Archon 
Eponymos,  in  conjunction  with  the  guardians,  was  boimd  to 
let  the  property  of  orphans,  or  a  Phasia  could  be  instituted 
against  him ;  and  for  the  sake  of  security,  the  tenant  was 
oUiged  to  give  a  pledge  (aTrori/^i^/Aa)'*'. 


*"  Demotth.  c  Aphob.  L  SSI,  26 
•H.  jk  8SS,  22  sqq.  o.  Aphob.  y^€vdo'' 
ffoffr.  p.  862,  21. 

"*  Ljk  a  Diqgit  p.  906»  extr. 
Xnoi  de  Fhlloctem.  Hered.  p.  141. 
Demosth.  c  Aphob.  in  the  above- 
IQoCed  paasagei^  Harpocration  in  y. 
aron^iifrd,  and   his   commentaton ; 


Hesychius  in  v.  airori/i^fuira,  Polhix 
viiL  142,  and  89,  with  the  commenta- 
ton. Of.  Herald.  Animad.  in  Salmas. 
Obs.  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  iii.  6,  5  sqq.  Oon- 
ceming  the  Phasis  see  Poll.  viii.  47, 
the  Epitome  of  Harpocration,  Etymol. 
Phot.  Said,  and  Lex.  8^.  pp.  313, 
316. 
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Note  [A],  pp.  16,  20. 

^  In  the  50th  and  66th  notes  to  the  first  book,  the  Author  refers  to  his  Ck>m- 
mentary  on  an  Inscription  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  original  edition^ 
and  since  repeated  in  his  Collection  of  Inscriptions  (i.  p.  164);  where  he  has 
added  only  a  short  abstract  of  his  former  explanation^  and  therefore  it  af^teared 
desirable  to  give  in  this  place  a  translation  of  the  passage  referred  to. 

The  following  extract  from  the  inscription  is  all  that  is  required. 

'AyeVcdde  kcX  17  fAva  ^  €[fi]9rop[tic]^  2r€[<^avi7^pov  d/oaxl/^  Uarbv  rptdicmfra 
kIm  I  OKT^  vp6[sY  ra  oraBfiia  rii  li]v  r^  ofyyvpoKonlei^  ic]ol  l€x^r»  poin)]^ 
[Src]<^avi7^pov  dpaxfJW  ^Ka  dvo,  Koi  "irttXct/rlwo-ap  vcarrts  rSKka  [n^apra 
Tavlru]  tJ  ftyfi,  [ttX^v]  ocra  7rp6s  dpyvpiov  duipprf^v  flprirat  irl&yKfiv,  urrapns 
r6v  rnjxyp  rov  Cvyiov  Mplpoirov,  Syovra  rag  ^kotov  irwvrriKOVTa  dfp]a;i^[fia]f  tw 
7\T€<f>aanji(fii\6pov,  rh  dc  veyrdiivovv  [r6  €/iir]opuc6v  €xcr[a>  po7r]rl¥  ifjoropudp^ 
fiya[i/],  o[fr]a»f  laoppAirov  rov  mjxf^s  yivofUvov  Syjj  (fiiroplucas  fi]vas  ((,  t6  dc 
rdkavTOV  rb  e[fi]iropiK^y  [^X*''l®  porr[Tlv  fi\vlas]  €finlo]piKa£  ircwrc,  iimt  ml 
tiov[to  l^lopp^TTov  rov  vr[^xl'^^  ytvofjJvov  Syjj  €[fi]no[piK']6p  Tid[Xaynw  mi 
fAlvas  ifiiropiKhs  ircvrc. 

**  In  this  clause  it  is  ordered  that  the  commercial  weight  should  be  greater 
than  the  common  weight;  and  that  the  commercial  mina  should  in  the  first 
place  be  equal  to  138  drachmas  roO  ore <^ayi;^pov,  according  to  the  weigfata  in 
the  silver  mint  (apyvpoKowtlow^  Pollux  vii.  103,  Harpocration,  Suidas,  and 
other  grammarians),  and  secondly,  that  it  should  contain  12  additional  drach- 
mas Tov  aTt<f>cani<l)6povt  so  that  the  whole  would  amount  to  160  dracfamaB. 
Here  we  are  met  with  questions  which  do  not  admit  of  an  easy  solution.  In 
the  first  place,  what  is  2r€^ayi;^pof  9  ^€<l)aytj<f>6pog  was  a  hero  at  Athens, 
and  had  a  fjpi^v^  but  the  grammarians  have  not  themselves  any  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  him.  See  Harpocration,  Photius,  and  Suidas  in 
Zrff<^ay7<^pof,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  301,  Meurs.  Lect.  Att.  iv.  10.  Compare  Stars 
Fragment.  Hellan.  p.  69.  The  fip^v  was  doubtless  the  same  as  the  house 
which  was  called  Tir^^Konj^pov  (not  ^t<l>a»rf<l)6po£),  although  the  gloss  of 
Hesychius  is  rather  obscure :  ^retfxxpov  <f)op4ovTa'  car  oUov  rw6£  Kakovfiofov 
<rrt<l>avri<l)6pcv.  The  contraiy  opinion  of  Meursius  on  this  point  must  be 
attributed  to  mere  inadvertency.  This  ^p^oy  was  mentioned  by  Antiphon 
against  Nicocles  quoted  in  Harpocration,  Photius,  and  Suidas :  Src^Miin7<^opor* 
*AyTUf>&v  €v  r^  npbg  NucoxXca*  Trf<l>mnj<l>6pov  ^p^p,  &g  lbc«cey,  ^¥  cr  raU 
'ABrivais,  Now  in  the  same  speech  the  silver  mint  was  mentioned,  according 
to  Haipocration :  ^ApyvpoKotretmf  'Ayri^y  cy  r^  vrp6r  NiicoieXca,  &c.  Can  it 
be  doubted  that  in  Antiphon,  as  well  as  in  the  present  inscription,  Stephane- 
phorus  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  silver  mint  f  I  conjecture  therefore 
that  at  Athens  the  mint  was  combined  with  a  chapel  of  this  hero,  as  in  Bome 
with  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta ;  that  the  standard  weights  for  coin  were  kept 
in  this  sanctuary,  which  belonged  to  the  chief  mint,  as  at  Rome  they  were 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta;  and- that  from  this  circumstance  the 
drachmas  of  the  weight  used  for  silver  were  called  drachmas  roO  2T«^ain;^pov. 
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As  however  it  is  fixed  that  the  commercial  mina  should  contain  138 
drachmaa  roO  IrfffHoni^^pov^  to  which  were  to  be  fiurther  added  12 
drachmas  of  the  same  weight,  it  is  at  once  evident,  from  the  adoption  of 
so  irregolar  a  number  as  138,  that  this  conld  not  have  been  a  new  or  arbitraiy 
anrangement,  but  that  it  must  have  proceeded  upon  some  ancient  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  common  and  the  mint  weights.  Our  object  is  now  to 
ascertain  in  what  this  dissimilarity  consisted.  It  is  well  known  that  Solon 
diminished  the  weight  of  the'  coin;  his  intention  being  to  favour  the  debtors, 
by  enabling  them  to  i^epay  their  debts  in  a  depreciated  currency.  The  mina, 
as  well  before  as  after  the  time  of  Solon,  manifestly  contained  100  drachmas : 
but  100  drachmas,  before  Solon  interfered  with  the  currency,  were  heavier 
than  after.  Plutarch  afiirms  that  Solon  increased  the  measures  at  the  same 
time  that  he  diminished  the  weight  of  the  coin :  this  however  is  absurd ;  for  by 
this  means  the  proprietora  of  mortgsged  land  would  have  received  no  possible 
benefit;  they  would  rather  have  experienced  a  loss,  if  they  exchanged  at  the 
old  price  a  laiger  measure  of  products  of  the  soil  against  a  smaller  weight  of 
coin;  nor  can  Solon  be  well  supposed  to  have  had  any  other  motive  than  this 
in  increasing  the  measures.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  Plutarch's  statements 
he  can  only  wish  to  expresB  a  proportional  increase  in  the  weights,  i.  e.  that 
while  the  weight  for  money  was  reduced,  the  weights  for  commodities  remained 
the  same. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  explain  the  present  inscrip- 
ti<m.  The  weight  universally  used  in  Athens  before  the  time  of  Solon,  as 
well  for  silver  as  for  other  commodities,  was  such,  that  138  of  the  new 
drachmss  were  equal  to  a  mina.  Salon  allowed  this  weight  to  remain  for  all 
uses  of  trade,  but  made  the  coin  so  much  lighter,  that  the  mina  of  silver  was 
to  the  commercial  mina  as  100  to  138.  It  is  now  easy  to  perceive  why  late 
writers,  being  deceived  by  this  latio,  supposed  the  weight  to  have  been 
increased;  for  after  this  change  the  commercial  mina  weighed  138  drachmas, 
having  before  only  weighed  100 :  but  it  was  only  in  comparison  with  silver, 
and  not  absolutely,  that  it  had  sustained  an  increase.  Upon  this  supposition 
the  new  silver  mina  of  Solon  was  equal  to  72|{  ancient  drachmas;  for 
100  :  138  : ;  72||  :  100.  It  is  not  however  possible  that  Solon  could  have 
purpoeely  introduced  sach  a  proportion;  probably  he  had  intended  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  the  coin  by  a  fom-th  part,  so  that  75  old  drachmas  were  to  be 
coined  mto  100  new :  the  money  however  (for  at  that  time  coined  money  was 
doubtless  in  use)  proved  in  fact  to  be  not  sufficiently  heavy;  and  it  was 
observed  that  100  of  the  new  drachmas  were  only  equal  to  72H  of  the  old;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  100  of  the  old  to  138  of  the  new ;  accordingly  the  ratio 
between  the  commercial  mina  and  the  new  silver  mina  was  fixed  at  138  to  100, 
not,  as  it  would  have  been  according  to  the  ratio  originally  intended,  at  133^ 
to  100. 

Thus  fiur  everything  appears  to  be  a  mere  assumption,  made  for  the  pui'pose 
of  explaining  the  mode  of  fixing  the  commercial  mina  made  use  of  in  the 
ppsBcnt  decree;  but  the  following  testimony  gives  it  the  authority  of  an  histo- 
rical fiict.  Plutarch  (Solon,  15)  uiforms  us  that  Solon  made  the  mina  of  100 
drachmas,  whereas  it  had  previously  contained  73,  by  which  change  the  value 
of  money  was  diminished;  Ikotov  yiip  tiroirfat  ^paxp^v  rriv  fipuv^  irp^rtpov 
ifffoftSiKovra  koL  rpwv  o^ta^,  wrT*  a/ndfi^  fUp  ttrov,  dvya/ict  8*  fXarrov  airc8i- 
tdtrraw  uifttkeUr^  ii€V  roi/s  tKrivovras  /MydXa,  firjdh  dc  PkcarT«r6ai  rovt 
KOfuCofunvs.    It  will  at  first  sight  be  perceived,  that  Plutarch  here  expresses 
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himself  ainbi^ouflly.  What  relief  could  it  have  been  to  debtoiB  who  owed 
aeyeral  minas,  that  the  division  of  the  mina  was  altered,  and  the  dradhma 
diminished,  while  the  mina  itself  remained  the  samef  And  again,  can  it  be 
believed  that  the  mina  contained  73  drachmas,  a  prime  number,  not  divisiUe 
withont  a  remainder  f  Plutarch  follows  Androtion, who  had  doubtless  stated  thai 
a  weight  of  silver,  which  before  Solon  had  only  been  equal  to  73  drachmas,  had 
been  coined  by  Solon  into  a  mina,  or  100  drachmas.  This  statement  so  nearly 
agrees  with  the  view  before  taken,  that  the  coincidence  cannot  be  the  result  of 
chance.  Both  statements  differ  only  by  the  fraction  of  a  drachma ;  the  number 
obtained  from  the  decree  b  however  doubtless  the  more  correct  one,  and  the 
other  is  only  an  approximation.  The  following  circumstance  should  also  he 
observed.  The  Euboic  talent  was  to  the  Attic  talent  of  Solon  as  78  to  7^» 
which  is  the  same  as  76  to  72ii.  If  we  assume  that  this  ratio  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  but  that  the  correct  one  is  76  to  72|{,  or,  what  is  the  same^  72  fg  to 
70,  the  ancient  Attic  talent,  before  the  change  of  Sokm,  was  to  the  EnbcMO  as 
100  to  75,  and  Solon,  in  his  diminution  of  the  weight  finr  sQvot,  intended  to 
introduce  the  Euboic  standard,  withont  however  entirely  accomplishing  hm 
object" 
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BOOK  11. 

ON  THE  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  EXPENDITURE 
OP  THE  ATHENIAN  STATE. 


Chapter  I. 


The  Comparative  Importance  of  the  Financial  Management  in 
Ancient  and  Modem  States. 

Thb  preceding  enquiries  having  opened  the  way  for  the  pur- 
suance of  the  main  subject  of  this  work^  the  first  question  which 
arrests  our  attention  is^  whether  in  ancient  times  the  operation 
of  the  financial  system  was  of  the  same  general  and  predomi- 
nant importance^  and  exercised  that  influence  upon  the  wel&re 
and  decline  of  nations,  which  it  possesses  in  modem  days. 
Hegewisdi'  first  expressed  his  astonishment  that  in  the  states 
of  antiquity,  revolutions  had  been  so  seldom  caused  by  taxation 
and  financial  regulations,  which  have  been  the  chief  sources  of 
disturbance  among  modem  nations.  A  later  writer  has  ac- 
counted for  this  difference  by  stating  that  in  ancient  times  the 
civil  and  judicial  constitution  was  the  principal  cause  of  revolu- 
tions, whereas  in  modem  times  these  have  restdted  chiefly  firom 
the  system  of  finance*.  It  is  indeed  trae  that  in  the  democra- 
cies of  antiquity  a  revolution  cotdd  scarcely  arise  from  a  refusal 
to  pay  taxes;  and  in  the  states  of  Greece,  at  its  most  flourish- 


>  HifltoriBdieryerBach  uberdieRo- 
nuschen  Finangwi,  p.  44  sqq. 

'  Wagemann  de  qmbnadam  cansisy 
ex  quibus  turn  in  veieribus  turn  in  re* 
oentionim  dnteikibiis  tnrbn  ort»  sunt, 
ant  statna  reipnblicsB  immutatas  eat, 
Heidelbetg.  1810, 4to.  [It  may,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  Aristotle  men- 


tions in  his  Politics  that  some  persons 
considered  the  distribution  of  property 
as  the  main  cause  of  revolutions  in  the 
Greek  states :  doieci  rurt  t6  W€pl  rAr 
cvtrlas  ehfat  fuyiarov  rtrdxjBai  Kak&f 
iTfpl  yiip  Tovrtm  vouUrBaL  tftaa-i  r^r 
OTcurciff  irayras.     iL  4.-  TaxirsL.] 
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ing  period,  democracy  was  the  preyailing  form  of  government. 
In  this  form  of  polity,  the  imposers  and  payers  of  taxes  are  in 
fact  the  same  persons:  whence  then  was  there  a  possibility  of 
dissension  between  the  two  classes?  Besides,  in  a  democracy 
the  people  never  apply  the  public  money  to  objects  which  are 
opposed  either  to  their  real  or  apparent  interests,  which  is  not 
unlikely  to  happen  under  an  aristocratic  or  despotic  form  of 
government.  If  then  discontent  was  at  any  time  excited 
amongst  particular  individuals  by  the  financial  measures  of  the 
state,  the  majority  of  the  citizens  concurred  in  and  supported 
them,  they  themselves  having  been  the  very  persons  with  whom 
they  originated.  That  an  insurrection  shotdd  arise  firom  this 
cause  was  consequently  as  improbable  as  that  popular  commo- 
tions should  be  caused  at  Athens  by  a  summons  to  war.  The 
chief  sources  of  disturbance  must  have  been  created  by  en- 
croachments upoii  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  especially  with 
respect  to  their  share  in  the  governing  power;  whereas  in  the 
monarchies  of  modem  times,  the  people  being  for  the  most  part 
indifferent  as  to  who  fills  the  office  of  king,  only  feel  themselves 
oppressed  by  those  who  obstruct  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  property,  and  diminish  their  means  of  subsistence  by  the 
imposition  of  taxes  anc'  by  other  compulsory  measures;  except- 
ing that  at  particidar  periods,  when  the  sense  of  the  nation  has 
been  more  generally  excited,  the  people  have  pressed  for  an 
ampler  recognition  of  their  rights.  In  those  ancient  states 
which  were  not  democracies,  the  government,  especially  that  of 
tyrants,  was  indeed  generally  odious  from  the  burthens  with 
which  it  oppressed  the  people,  but  still  more  so  on  account  of 
die  loss  of  freedom.  These  two  causes  together  produced  num- 
berless revolutions. 

It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  republican 
states,  the  attention  paid  to  the  public  finances  was  by  no 
means  so  inconsiderable  as  some  writers  have  imagined;  wealth 
was  not  less  an  object  of  desire  at  that  than  at  the  present 
time;  the  exigencies  of  the  state  were,  comparatively  speakings 
not  fewer  than  in  modem  Europe,  at  least  as  far  as  Athens  is 
concerned;  although  the  objects  to  which  the  expenditure  was 
directed,  and  the  means  of  extricating  the  state  from  an  unfore- 
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seen  pressure^  differed  in  many  points^  with  die  difference  ih 
the  political  drcumstances,  from  the  corresponding  practices  in 
modem  days.  The  ancients^  for  Reasons  which  we  shall  after- 
wards explain^  had  no  artificial  public  system  of  finance;  but 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  were  not  on  that  account  less  press- 
ing upon  individufds.  If  at  the  present  day  any  additional 
taxes  were  required  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  the  payers  of  taxes  wotdd  not  be  called  upon  at  a  period 
cf  urgent  necessity ;  and  the  sum,  which  at  the  precise  moment 
of  need  could  only  be  raised  in  full  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  taxed,  would  with  moderate  interest  be  paid  off  in  a 
series  of  years:  whereas,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in 
ancient  times,  the  expenses  of  the  commonwealth  were  imme- 
diately defrayed  by  the  payers  of  taxes,  and  a  part  of  their 
capital  was  sacrificed,  which  might  have  been  turned  with  profit 
to  firesh  production.  So  that  the  want  of  a  public  system  of 
finance  was  rather  injurious  than  otherwise  to  the  citizens  of 
Hie  andent  states,  and  the  administration  of  finance  more 
oppressive. 

Nor  can  it  be  inferred  that  this  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion was  held  in  low  esteem  at  Athens,  from  the  circumstance 
that  no  archon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it;  for  the  influence  of 
the  archons  even  in  early  times  had  become  very  inconsiderable. 
But  in  every  Greek  state  the  finances  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  power;  and  at  Athens  the  legislation  on  financial 
matters  belonged  to  the  people,  the  administration  of  them  to 
the  supreme  council.  Then,  as  well  as  now,  the  administration 
of  the  finances  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  public  affairs;  and  the  statesman  who,  like  Aristides 
and  Lycurgus,  succeeded  in  placing  them  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, gdned  the  goodwill  of  the  people  and  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  Some  statesmen  in  the  ancient  days  of  Greece  even 
occupied  themselves  exclusively  with  this  branch  of  the  admi- 
nistration'; and  all  the  great  demagogues  endeavoured  to  obtain 
over  it  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  influence,  since  the  manage- 
ment of  the   public  money  afforded  both  the  most  effectual 


*  Ar]Btot.FoUt.L7,(il.) 
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means  of  advamnng  themselves  into  fitvour  with  the  people  and 
of  muntaining  that  position.  Thus  Eubulos  of  Anaphlystas% 
who  applied  himself  in  particular  to  financial  affairs^  obtained  a 
lastuig  popularity,  although  it  was  chiefly  acquired  by  flattering 
the  avarice  of  a  pleasure-seeking  people,  through  the  distribu- 
tion and  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  In  Athens, 
the  ministers  of  finance  would  have  been  held  in  as  high  esteem 
as  in  modem  states,  if  all  measures  of  general  policy  had  not 
been  deliberated  on  and  decided  by  the  mass  of  the  people; 
notwithstanding  which  the  chief  manager  of  the  public  revenue 
was  always  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  most  important  public 
officers.  In  the  progress  of  time  the  faulty  management  of  the 
.finances  of  Athens  essentially  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
t^e  state,  more  especially  from  the  period  when  she  was  forced 
to  defend  herself  from  foreign  attack.  If  the  powers  of  the 
government  are  misdirected,  the  moral  condition  of  a  state  can- 
not alone  preserve  it.  Immoderate  exertions  and  excesses 
equally  render  a  state  and  an  individual  incapable  of  performing 
their  proper  functions.  Now  Athens  overstrained  both  her 
mental  and  physical  powers  (of  which  the  power  arising  from 
wealth  is  not  the  least),  partly  in  great  and  noble  exertions, 
partly  in  vain  and  profligate  waste;  after  which  she  naturally 
fell  into  such  a  state  of  weakness  and  inactivity,  as  to  be  unable 
to  resist  the  first  violent  pressure  to  which  she  might  be  ex- 
posed. Can  it  then  be  maintained,  that  financial  regulations 
were  of  less  importance  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times,  or 
that  they  had  less  influence  upon  the  public  welfare?  Unques- 
tionably not;  provided  that  the  comparison  is  correctly  insti- 
tuted, and  that  the  distinction  is  kept  in  view  which  is  caused 
by  the  wide  dissimilarity  between  the  size  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  important  states  of  antiquity,  and  those  of  modem 
Europe. 

J.  J.  Rousseau*  maintains,  that  a  government  becomes  more 
dependent  on  its  finance  in  proportion  as  the  other  eneigies  of 


*  Plutarch.  Preec.  Reip.  Ger.  16; 
cf.  .£0chiii.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  417. 

*  Diflooiin  sur  rorigine  et  les  fonde- 


mens  de  Tin^aUt^  parmi  les  hommes, 
p.  314.  Geneva,  1783,  voL  i.  of  his 
works. 
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the  people  decline^  and  that  a  state  may  be  considered  as  having 
arrired  at  the  last  stage  of  corruption^  when  it  has  no  other 
power  than  that  which  is  derived  from  its  wealth.     In  this 
nuuiDer,  he  thinks^  all  governments  tend  incessantly  to  decay^ 
and  oonsequendy  that  no  state  can  endure,  if  its  revenues  are 
not  perpetually  increasing.    Although  these  remarks  may  not 
be  wholly  correct  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  he  applies 
them,  they  are  still  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  facts;  and 
it  is  certain  that  as  long  as  the  early  vigour  of  the  human  mind 
is  stin  unimpaired,  the  state  is  tar  less  in  need  of  those  artifi- 
cial arrangements  whidi  are  necessary  for  the  levying  of  money 
from  the  people.    For  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  any  immediate 
and  mgent  necessity  excites  the  citizens,  they  spare  no  sacrifice 
or  exertion  to  satisfy  the  exigency.    This  was  the  case  with 
reelect  to  Athens  before  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and 
particularly  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,    at  which  time  a 
great  change   in  the  Athenian  character  took   place.     Their 
oppression  of  the  allies,  and  the  consequent  employment  of 
meroenaries,  taught  the  Athenians  to  place  greater  reliance  upon 
the  assistance  of  foreigners,  than  upon  their  own  exertions;  the 
pnson,  however,  operated  slowly,  because  the  feelings  of  honour 
with  which  the  overthrow  of  the  barbarians  and  the  liberation 
of  their  common  country  had  inspired  them,  were  not  as  yet 
oUiterated;  while  ambition  still  in  some  degree  supplied  the 
place  of  purer  motives,  and  the  fear  of  a  momentary  sacrifice 
was  overcome  by  the  hope  of  the  ample  compensation  which 
would  probably  follow  in  the  train  of  victory.     It  is  certain  that 
after  the  age  of   Pericles  the  administration  of  the  finances 
became  of  greater  importance,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the 
state  increased,  as  public  principle  declined.    Athens,  however, 
by  the  augmentation  of  the  tribute  received  from  her  allies,  as 
well  as  by  the  imposition  of  customs  and  other  duties,  found 
the  means  of  increasing  her  revenues.    By  these  means  she 
succeeded  in   maintaining  herself,  notwithstanding  her  many 
reverses  and  defeats,  imtH  not  only  her  moral  strength  had 
afanost  expired,  but  her  revenues  also  had  greatiy  diminished. 
Then  it  was  that  she  became  powerless  and  lost  her  inde- 
pendence. 
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Rouss6au  infers  from  the  principles  above  laid  dovm^  that 
the  first  maxim  of  financial  administration  is  to  restrain  as  much 
as  possible  the  tendency  to  expense^  and  to  exert  the  utmost 
vigilance  in  order  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of  any  want. 
He  thinks  that  in  spite  of  every  care,  the  remedy  will  always  be 
too  late  for  the  disease,  and  the  state  will  thus  be  left  in  a  suf- 
fering condition;  that  at  the  moment  when  one  expense  is 
about  to  be  retrenched,  another  arises;  that  additional  re- 
sources are  themselves  productive  of  new  difficulties,  the  people 
become  oppressed,  the  government  loses  all  its  strength,  and 
notwithstanding  its  great  expenditure,  is  able  to  effect  little. 
Rousseau  is  of  opinion  that  by  these  principles  we  may  account 
for  the  almost  miraculous  phenomenon  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ments having  been  enabled  to  effect  more  with  their  firugality  than 
modem  states  can  perform  with  all  their  riches.  I  quote  this 
remark  with  a  view  to  caution  the  reader  against  applying  it  to 
Athens,  where  after  the  time  of  Pericles,  expense  was  heaped 
upon  expense,  the  administration  of  finance  became  continually 
of  more  importance,  and  the  difficulties  continually  greater.  It 
also  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  public  salaries  at  Athens; 
although  these  resulted  in  part  from  otlier  circumstances,  such 
as  the  poverty  of  the  citizens,  and  the  pretensions  which  the 
state  would  not  consent  to  abandon,  though  unable  to  satisfy 
them  from  its  own  resources.  This  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
the  community  far  above  the  measure  of  its  strength,  rendered 
an  attention  to  the  affairs  of  finance  more  necessary  to  the 
Athenians  than  to  any  other  Grecian  state. 

Chapter  II. 

Subject  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books,  stated. 

To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  financial  system  of  Athens  in  its 
whole  extent,  we  must  consider  how  it  was  administered,  what 
were  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  what  revenues  there  were 
to  meet  them,  and  whether  the  latter  were  in  general  sufficient, 
or  whether  at  times  they  produced  a  surplus,  and  what  extraor- 
dinary resources  were  available  on  the  appearance  of  difficulties. 
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We  here  limit  ourselves  to  the  economy  of  the  state  alone^ 
excluding  subordinate  companies  and  corporations;  although, 
as  Athens  was  both  a  city  and  a  state,  many  things  must  be 
included  in  the  public  finances,  which  in  larger  nations  would 
only  belong  to  corporate  bodies;  and  again,  many  parts  of  the 
finances  of  subordinate  communities  were  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  state,  that  on  that  account  they  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over.  The  expenses  of  the  temples  and  sacred  cor- 
porations were  partly  defrayed  from  revenues  of  their  own, 
which  were  independent  of  the  state,  and  thus  far  they  will  not 
be  treated  of  in  this  book;  but  in  so  far  as  the  state  advanced 
contributions,  or  availed  itself  of  the  sacred  revenues  and 
treasures  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  upon  the  condition  of  restor- 
ing them*,  the  finances  of  the  state  and  of  the  sacred  institutions 
are  linked  together,  and  the  latter  therefore  deserve  at  least  an 
occasional  consideration. 


Chapter  III. 

Supreme  Authorities  for  the  financial  Admimetratum ;    the 
People  and  the  Senate.     Subordinate  Authorities. 

The  legislative  authority  in  matters  of  finance,  as  in  all  other 
things,  belonged  to  the  people,  as  being  sovereign  {icvptos). 
All  the  regular  expenses  and  revenues  were  determined  by  the 
laws  which  it  enacted,  and  every  extraordinary  measure  received 
its  authority  by  a  decree  of  the  people.  But  the  administration 
was  entrusted  to  the  Senate  of  500,  as  the  agents  of  the  com- 
munity, who  were  responsible  to  the  people:  this  council  pre- 
pared questions  in  debate  for  the  popular  assembly,  and  had 
the  different  branches  of  the  public  economy  under  its  superin- 
tendence. That  the  power  of  the  senate  with  reference  to  mat- 
ters of  finance  was  as  extensive  as  here  represented,  is  evident 
from  the  following  examples.  According  to  Xenophon^s  Trea- 
tise upon  the  Athenian  republic',  the  senate  was  occupied  with 


«  Cf.  e.  g.Thucyd.u.  13;  vie.  '3,2.    See  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  iL  1, 1. 
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providing  money^  with  receiving  the  tribute^  and  wilih  the 
management  of  naval  affidn  and  of  the  temples*  The  letting  of 
the  duties  was  mider  its  snperintendenoe.  Those  who  had 
received  sacred  or  public  monies  from  the  state  were  bound  to 
pay  them  to  the  senate,  or  it  enforced  the  payment  of  them 
according  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  farming  of  duties':  it  had 
therefore  the  right  of  sending  the  farmers  or  their  securities  to 
prison  in  case  of  non-payment*.  The  Apodectao  delivered  to 
this  body  an  account  of  the  monies  received  and  still  remaining 
due;  in  the  presence  of  this  coundl  the  treasurers  of  the  god* 
dess  transferred  and  accepted  the  treasures,  and  received  the 
fines.  The  senate  arranged  also  the  application  of  the  public 
money  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  for  example  as  the  salary 
of  the  poets:  the  superintendence  of  the  cavalry  maintained  by 
the  state,  and  the  examination  of  the  infirm  {oBvyaroi)  sup- 
ported at  the  public  cost,  are  particularly  mentioned  among  its 
duties:  the  public  debts  were  also  paid  under  its  direction'*. 
From  this  enumeration  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  all 
questions  of  finance  were  confided  to  its  supreme  direction.  It 
is  possible  that  in  early  times  the  Areopagus,  which  was  of  so 
great  importance  before  its  power  was  diminished  by  Ephialtes, 
also  exercised  some  authority  in  affidrs  of  finance.  For  in  the 
Persian  war  this  tribunal  once  directed  that  every  person  bear- 
ing arms  or  serving  in  the  fleet  shotdd  receive  eight  drachmas 
firom  the  Areopagites"  (by  which  public,  and  not  private,  money 
is  meant),  whence  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  authority 
of  this  supreme  office  of  government  extended  to  financial 
matters. 

The  officers  subordinate  to  the  senate,  by  whom  the  ma- 
chinery of  finance  was  worked,  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads:  in  the  first  place,  those  who  made  the  arrangements 


'  Demostli.  c  Timoer.  p.  790. 

*  See  the  Oath  in  Petit  iii.  12,  2; 
cf.  10. 

*•  Boeckh.  Corp.  Jnsoript  No.  76. 
The  senate  a]flo  u  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with    the    sacted  money   in 


another  inacription  (No.  80,  ihid.), 
but  in  what  particuhir  rektion  is  not 
stated. 

"  Platarch.  Themist.  10,  from  Aris- 
totle. 
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4iid  prepRrations  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  or 
oollected  it  themselves;  secondly,  the  treasnrers  of  the  offices 
into  which  the  revenues  were  paid,  in  which  they  were  kept, 
and  where  they  were  again  disbursed;  and  thirdly,  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  discharge  the  accounts.    Concerning  the  first 
division  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  much,  as  in  treating  of 
the  revenue  the  method  of  its  collection  must  be  in  part  con- 
sidered.   All  regular  duties  were  let  to  farmers  {reK&vai);  for 
these  imposts  therefore  no  particular  places  of  payment  were 
necessary,  except  for  receiving  the  money  from  the  fEurmers;  an 
office  was  however  required  to  arrange  the  letting,  or  (as  the 
ancients  term  it)  the  sale  of  the  duties.    Now  every  thing  that 
the  state  sold  or  fiirmed  out,  taxes,  lands,  mines,  confiscated 
property,  (including  the  property  of  public  debtors  after  the 
expiration  of  the  last  term,)  the  persons  of  rendent  aliens  who 
had  not  paid  their  protection  money,  and  foreigners  who  had 
been  guilty  of  illegally  assuming  the  rights  of  citizenship  or  of 
the  offence  of  Apostasion;  all  these  duties  were  left  to  the  care 
of  the  ten  Polet»,  a  board  {apx^),  to  whidi  each  tribe  contri- 
buted one  member,  and  which  met  at  a  place  called  Poleterion'*. 
•Among  them  was  a  Prytaneus,  who  presided;  for  die  sale  of 
the  duties  they  were  allowed  the  assistance  of  the  directors  of 
the  Tlieoricon^*;  but  they  managed  everything  in  the  name  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate  alone,  for  which  reason  in  the 
sale  of  the  fiftieth  and  of  the  tax  upon  prostitutes  we  read  of 
tbe  co-operation  of  the  senate'\    The  property  of  the  temples 
was  however  let  by  the  directors  of  sacred  property,  as  may  be 
inferred  firom  the  Sandwich  inscription,  in  which  the  Amphio- 
tyons  of  Delos  render  an  account  of  the  leases;  the  property  of 
the  tribes  and  boroughs  was  let  by  themselves  through  their 
own  agent  or  manager,  to  whom  the  payments  were  also  made*\ 


"  Amtot.  de  Rep.  Athen.  ap.  Har- 
pocr.  in  ▼.  ir«Xi7raf,  Snidas  in  tv. 
wmXifTai  and  frmKifrtif,  Phot,  in  ▼. 
w»hfra\  (iw]oe)y  Hesych.  and  Lex. 
Beg.  p.  291 ;  Pollux  viii  99 ;  Harpocr. 
in  V.  fUToUio9i  Demosth.  c.  Aristogit. 
i*  p.  787  ;  cf.  Petit.  iL  5^  2.    The  ex- 


planation m  Lex.  Seg.  p.  192,  21,  m 
inconrect. 

"  PoUux  viii  99. 

^*  See  book  iii.  o.  4  and  7. 

>'  See  Boeckh,  Inaoript.  168,  103, 
104,  book  iiL  c.  2;  Demosth.  c  Eu- 
bulid.  p.  1318,  18. 
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Another  class  of  the  public  revenues  consisted  of  the  justice- 
fees  and  fines;  these  were  registered  by  the  presidents  of  the 
court  of  justice  which  had  decided  the  cause,  when  the  part  that 
accrued  to  the  state  was  paid  over  to  the  officers  named  ex- 
actors {'irpAKTopesi),  and  the  portion  which  was  allotted  to  any 
god  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurers  of  the  proper 
temple,  who  either  received  the  money  or  annuUed  the  judg- 
ment'*. Certain  fines  were  registered  by  the  king-archon'% 
doubtless  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  court  of  justice.  When 
the  payment  had  been  made,  the  names  were  erased  by  the 
officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  exact  the  money,  for  example,  the 
practores,  together  with  the  senate'*.  The  tributes  of  the 
allies  were  probably  paid  without  the  immediate  interference  of 
the  Athenian  state;  yet  in  this  case  also  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  appoint  certain  temporary  authorities,  such  as  the 
officers  who  fixed  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  subject  state 
(€7ri7/9a^€if)'*,  and  others  who  collected  the  tribute,  if  it  had 
fellen  into  arrear  {iKkoyelsi) ;  the  latter,  however,  were  diosen 
from  among  the  rich,  nor  can  theirs  be  considered  as  a  perma- 
nent situation  more  than  the  former,  as  they  are  only  mentioned 
in  a  fragment  of  Antiphon  concerning  the  tribute  of  the  Samo^ 
thracians**.  As  the  Spartans  had  their  harmosts,  so  had  the 
Athenians  officers  named  episcopi  {hrUricoirot,,  ^vXoKes)  as 
inspectors  in  the  tributary  states;  Antiphon  had  mentioned 
them  in  his  oration  concerning  the  tribute  of  the  Lindtans*^^ 
but  we  are  not  informed  whether  they  were  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  the  collection  of  the  tributes.     Each  tribe 


1*  LyBiaB  vnrcp  rov  orpan&rov^  p. 
823,324;  Demosth.  c.  Macart.  p.  1074» 
sqq.;  Andoc.  de  Myst  p.  36;  ^sclun. 
c.  Timarcli.  p.  62,  63;  Orat.  c.  Theo- 
crin.  p.  1327,  29;  p.  1337,  26;  De- 
moeth.  o.  Aristog.  i«  p.  778,  18.  [The 
authon  of  the  AUi$ehe  Proce$tf  p.  32, 
observe,  that  **  this  last  assertion  must 
be  limited  to  the  fines  summarily  im- 
posed by  the  magistrates  {^tfioKai); 
for  no  public  officer  had  power  either 
to  mitigate  or  remit  a  penalty  decreed 
by  a  court  of  justice."— Tkam  si..] 


^^  Andoc  de  Myst.  p.  37. 

"  Andoc.  nt  sup.  p.  38. 

**  6ee  below,  note  23. 

^  In  Harpocr.  and  Suidas.  Whe- 
ther these  are  the  same  as  the  ittkoyug 
appointed  by  lot  like  the  practores, 
who  are  mentioned  in  Lex.  Beg.  p. 
190,  26,  or  different  officers  are  meant, 
is  not  certain :  probably  the  passage 
in  this  Lexicon  refers  to  all  cjcXoyrcs. 

**  Cf.  Schol.  Arist.  Av.  1023.  Har- 
pocr. in  V.  rfrcVfcon-oi,  and  see  b.  iiL 
ch.  16. 
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bound  to  take  care  that  the  regular  public  services  Q^irovprflaCj 
were  correctly  performed  by  the  citizens:  which  inspection 
therefore  fell  within  the  department. of  the  head  managers  of 
the  tribes  {hnfieXriral  r&v  <l>v\&v),  to  whom  this  duty,  as  well 
as  that  of  administering  the  funds  of  the  tribes,  is  attributed  by 
ancient  writers'*.  The  superintendence  and  allotment  of  the 
trierarchy  was  divided  between  certain  authorities,  who  will  be 
pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  and  the  chief 
managers  of  the  companies  appointed  for  its  direction,  who  in 
ancient  times  were  doubtless  the  naucrari,  and  subsequently  the 
managers  of  theSymmoriae  {eirifieXTjral  r&y  avfifiopt&v).  For  the 
extraordinary  property  tax  (eUr^pa)^  certain  persons  were  nomi- 
nated^  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  contributions,  who, 
as  well  as  the  officers  who  fixed  the  rate  of  the  tributes  of  the 
allies,  were  called  hrvypa^els  or  Siar/pa<l>et9,  and  were  probably 
ten  in  number;  these  officers  also  prosecuted  those  who  were 
in  arrear^.  Besides  these  authorities,  the  directors  of  the  Sym- 
moriiB,  from  the  time  that  this  establishment  was  connected 
with  the  property  taxes,  must  have  had  the  chief  management 
X>f  the  distribution.  Certain  persons  were  also  employed  as 
collectors*^.  Lastly,  the  demarchs  must  have  been  highly  ser- 
viceable in  all  affairs  connected  with  these  taxes,  as,  before  the 
institution  of  their  office,  were  the  naucrari,  since  they  were  able 
to  afford  the  best  information  concerning  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants*'.  We  are  indeed  told  that  the  demarchs  collected 
public  money  from  the  citizens**,  which  might  only  mean  that 
they  enforced  the  claims  which  a  borough  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city bad  upon  its  members  or  upon  a  tenant  renting  some  of 
its  property;  it  may  however  be  safely  allowed  that  they  were 
employed  for  various  debts  and  dues  claimed  by  the  state*^ 


*  See  Sigon.  de  Rep.  Athen.  iv.  2. 

*  Haipocrat.  in  w.  cn-iypo^etfy  dto^ 
ypa§ifui ;  Snidas  in  different  places,  in 
TV.  «irrypa^cff,  htaypa^U^  dtaypofifJMj 
and  hnyif»fioP€s ;  Etymol.  in  vv.  «rt- 
ypa/f^u  and  ariyiwfiovet.  Lex.  Beg. 
p.  254;  PoUox  viiL  103;  Isocr.  Tra- 
pes. 21 ;  cf.  Bigon.  B.  A.  iv.  3. 

**  Soid.  in  v.  ikkoyfig.    These  are 


the  officers  alluded  to  in  Demosth.  c. 
Polycl.  p.  1209,  9. 

"  Pollux  viii  108. 

"  Demosth.  c.  Eubul.  ut  sup.  Con- 
cerning the  Naucrari  in  this  point  of 
view,  see  book  iii.  ch.  2. 

^  An  example,  although  not  satis- 
factory, may  be  seen  in  Boeckh,  In- 
script.  80. 
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The  senate  and  the  people  on  particular  occasions  appointed 
certain  persons  for  the  collection  of  the  outstanding  property* 
taxes,  a  duty  for  which  Androtion  and  nine  others  were 
once  selected".  In  like  manner  the  syndics  (oiMi«oi),  who 
were  introduced  after  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  were 
authorities  nominated  for  the  moment,  being  revenue  Iaw«> 
officers  of  the  state,  who  decided  upon  confiscated  property**; 
the  avXKoycU,  who  made  a  list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs 
previously  to  its  confiscation'^  the  (^/Tf/ral,  a  revenue*board 
which  was  at  times  appointed  to  ascertain  who  were  indebted 
to  the  public,  particularly  with  regard  to  fraud  and  conceal* 
ment*'.  The  same  name  however  was  applied  also  to  persons 
who  were  entrusted  by  the  state  on  certain  occasions  with  the 
discovery  of  other  oflfences"*.  These  and  the  practores  aie 
reckoned  by  Pollux"  among  the  inferior  officers  (uiri/pcra/); 
but  their  office  was  an  office  of  government  (a/o^^),  which  citi- 
zens of  high  rank  were  not  ashamed  to  accept. 


"  Demoflth.  c.  Androt. 

*  Sigon.  R.  A.  iv.  4;  Petit.  liL  2, 
31,  where  Weflseling  quotes  from  Va- 
leeiufl  upon  Harpocration,  in  y.  <rvydacoi, 
the  decisive  passages  of  Lysias  (pro 
Mantith.  p.  574,  irc/>l  dfi/i,  adue.  p.  Wf 
in  Polinchy  p.  613,  pro  Aristoph.  bonifly 
p.  S36).  Photius  also  has  tiansoribed 
the  article  of  Harpocration  in  ▼•  (rvr- 
dueoi.  Cf.  HenJd.  Animadv.  in  Sal- 
mas.  Observ.  iiL  10,  13. 

••  Vid.  ad  Inacript  167- 

•^  Sigon.  R.  A.  iv.  3.  Hndtwalcker 
▼on  den  Diateten,  p.  68,  and  also  De- 
nuwth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  696,  9;  Lex. 
8^.  p.  261.  Both  the  latter  passages 
are  given  by  Sluiter  Lect  Andodd. 
p.  5A.  Cf.  Phot,  in  V.  fiTn/ri^r.  At 
PeUene  they  were  called  fuurrpoc ;  the 
word  fu»aTfip€s  ooeurred  in  Hyperides. 


See  Harpocr.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  VJ9.  Said. 
Phot  in  w.  lioaiifpts  and  fuWrnpcr* 
According  to  the  Lex.  8^.  and  Pho- 
tius in  the  first  artide,  it  was  their 
duty  to  examine  confiscated  property, 
and  they  were  therefore  nearly  allied 
to  the  <n;XXoyf tf .  I  should  observe 
that  Hudtwalcker  (p.  3S)  is  in  my 
opinion  incorrect  in  only  considering 
the  setetao  as  an  office  of  goverament 
(dpx4)  in  the  same  manner  that  this 
title  is  conferred  upon  judges,  heralds, 
and  clerks ;  but  I  must  defer  to  ano- 
ther phice  the  explanation  of  the  word 
dpxflf  and  its  opposite  vmipwa-ia^  as 
employed  in  the  political  language  of 
Athens. 

»  Andoc.  de  Myst  p.  7>  18, 20, 39. 

»  viiL  114, 116. 
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Chaptbr  IV. 
The  ApodectiBy  or  Receivers. 

All  the  revenues  under  the  care  of  the  preparatory  officers 
were  necessarily  delivered  up  to  others^  who  either  distributed 
them  for  the  public  service  or  kept  them  for  security.  Aris- 
tode*^,  in  speaking  of  the  officers  of  government,  mentions  those 
to  whom  the  public  revenues  are  paid^  as  well  as  others  who 
keep  and  distribute  them  to  separate  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration: these  are  called^  he  adds,  Apodectee  and  treasurers. 
At  Athens  there  were  ten  apodectse,  after  the  number  of  the 
tribes,  chosen  by  lot;  these  were  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  in 
the  place  of  the  ancient  Colacretce.  They  kept  the  lists  of  all 
persons  who  were  indebted  to  the  state,  received  the  money 
which  was  paid  in,  made  an  entry  of  it,  and  marked  the  out- 
standing sums,  erased  the  names  of  the  debtors  from  the  list  in 
the  senate-house  in  presence  of  the  senate,  and  returned  this 
register  into  the  archives:  and  lastly,  they  together  with  the 
senate,  distributed  the  money  that  had  been  paid  in,  that  is  to 
say,  they  assigned  it  to  the  separate  offices.  Their  duties  were 
aocnrately  described  by  Aristotle,  in  his  constitution  of  Athens. 
They  also  had  power  to  decide  causes  connected  with  the  sub- 
jects under  their  management'^  a  privil^e  which  was  allowed 
to  nearly  all  public  officers  at  Athens.  As  fiur  as  can  be  ascer- 
tamed  frt>m  the  accounts  which  are  still  extant,  they  received  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate  all  the  monies  which  belonged  to  the 
state;  but  the  revenues  of  the  temples  and  of  the  small  corpo- 
rations were  independent  of  them:  nor  had  they  any  funds  of 
their  own,  but  only  distributed  to  the  different  offices  the 
money  that  was  paid  in.    If  their  duties  should  appear  confined. 


••  PoUt.  vi  8. 

**  PoUbz  yiii  97-  Harpocr.  in  v. 
dvodcjcnu  Irom  Ariaiotle  and  Andro- 
tioo.  Said.  Etym.  Uesych.  Lex.  Seg. 
p.  196;  and  Zonaras  in  v.  awMicrai.  I 
maj  meaiion  here,  once  for  all,  that  I 


shall  not  always  quote  the  latter  gram- 
marian, as  for  the  most  he  only  copied 
other  authorities.  The  apodectee  also 
occnr  in  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  VAO, 
24,  as  persons  who  were  present  at  the 
paying  in  of  money. 
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it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  duty  of  reoeiving  the  tributes 
of  the  allies  is  expressly  ascribed  to  them  by  Pollux^  notwith- 
standing the  hellenotamin  appear  to  have  been  appointed  for  that 
purpose:  for  although  the  latter^  before  the  funds  of  Delos  were 
transferred  to  Athens  and  united  with  the  Athenian  treasury, 
had  the  entire  levying  and  management  of  the  tributes,  it  was 
possible  for  the  tributes  to  have  been  afterwards  recdved  by 
the  apodectffi  in  the  senate,  and  have  been  then  paid  into  the 
office  of  the  hellenotamiee  to  defray  the  expenses  which  were 
assigned  to  their  funds.  After  the  abolition  of  the  helleno- 
tamiee, the  apodectffi  were  the  only  officers  who  could  have 
received  the  tributes.  The  treasurers'*  of  the  tribes  and  bo- 
roughs also  received  and  administered  the  money  belonging 
to  these  corporations;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  revenues 
which  periodically  accrued  to  the  sacred  corporations,  were  paid 
to  their  own  treasurers  independently  of  the  apodecta. 


Chaptbr  V. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  Goddess,  and  qf  the  other  Gods. 

EvBRY  temple  of  importance  had  a  treasure  which  was  com- 
posed of  offerings,  and  of  the  surplus  of  the  amount  of  the 
sacred  property,  together  with  other  receipts  which  belonged 
to  the  particular  deity,  and  these  treasures  were  under  the 
management  of  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  monies  {rafiUu  r&v 
Up&v  xpVM^'^^yy^*  The  sacred  treasure  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude at  Athens  was  that  of  Minerva,  upon  the  Acropolis;  to 
which  (not  to  mention  in  this  place  the  public  monies  which 
were  deposited  there),  not  only  the  large  amount  of  sacred 
offerings  and  rents"%  many  fines  without  any  deduction,  and  of 
others  a  per  centage  equal  to  the  tenth  part,  were  assigned,  but 
also  the  tithe  of  all  prizes  taken  in  war,  together  with  that  of 


"*  Gonoeming  these  officers,  see 
Chandler  Inscript. '^ii  109,  where  the 
rafiias  of  a  borough,  and  another  in- 
scription (n.  142,  ed,  Boeckh,)  where 


the  rafiias  of  a  tribe  occurs. 
^  Aristot.  Polit.  vi.  8. 
^  8ee  book  iii  c.  12. 
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confiscated  property"*.  Many  articles  of  great  value  were  pre-< 
served  in  the  neighbouring  temples,  but  the  chief  treasure  was 
deposited  in  the  opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon^%  ever  affcer 
the  building  of  that  temple.  These  treasures  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva  were  under  the  care  of  the  treasurers  of  Minerva  or 
of  the  goddess,  who  were  also  called  treasurers  of  the  sacred  pro* 
perty  of  Minerva  or  of  the  goddess  {rafiiai  rija^  Oeov  or  r&v 
T$»  tfeoj),  raiuUu  t&v  iep&v  j^fyrjfiMTCny  t^9  ^A0i]vaiafy  racial 
r&v  Up&v  ')(pfiii4iTfov  T^9  0€ov).  The  most  ancient  mention  of 
them^  which  is  in  Herodotus^',  refers  to  the  time  of  the  battle 
6[  Salamis;  in  later  times  they  frequently  occur  as  the  trea-p 
surers  of  the  monies  and  property  of  Minerva  exclusively,  as 
well  before  the  anarchy  in  inscriptions  of  about  the  92nd 
Olympiad  (b,c.  412)^%  as  subsequently  to  it  in  a  law  preserved 
in  Demosthenes,  which  was  doubtless  passed  in  earlier  times^'; 
in  an  inscription  of  Olymp.  98,  4  (b.c»  385),  and  in  a  passage 
of  .Machines  referring  to  Olymp.  104,  4  (b.c.  361)^%  In  like 
manner  each  temple  had  its  own  treasurers,  who,  together 
with  the  chief  managers  (eTrtoraral),  and  sacrificers  {iepoTroi^X)^ 
administered  the  money  which  belonged  to  it^^ 

But  about  the  90th  Olympiad  (b.c.  420),  these  treasurers 
of  the  different  temples,  with  the  exception  of  the  treasurers  of 
Minerva,  were  united  into  one  board  under  the  name  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  gods  {jafiUu  r&v  Oe&v)^  the  nomination  of 
whom  took  place  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the 
treasurers  of  Minerva,  and  they  also  kept  their  treasures  upon 
the  Acropolis  (^i^  TroXe^),  and  even  in  the  opisthodomus^%  so  tliat 
from  this  time  all  the  sacred  money  was  preserved  in  the  Acro- 
polis. Whenever  therefore  after  this  period,  the  treasurers  of  the 
sacred  money  in  the  Acropolis  are  mentioned  (as  for  example  in 


**  Wbereas  the  other  god9  only 
reeehred  a  fifUeih  of  certain  things. 
Goneeming  these  tithes  see  hook  iii. 
c.%\%  14. 

^  See  book  iii  c.  20. 

*^  TiiL  51,  TOfdas  rov  Upov* 

^  ThesiipencriptionoftheChoiseul 
(n.  147).    Of  the  same  date 


are  Boeckh,  Inscript.  139  and  141. 

^  Ap.  DemoBth.  c  Macart.  p.  1075^ 
2. 

**  Boeckh,In8criptl5l,andiGschin. 
c.  Timarch.  p.  127. 

^  Inscript.  76,  }  7. 

^  Inscript.  76,  $  6. 
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AndoGides)*%  it  cannot  be  determined  without  a  CBurtfaer  spedfica- 
tion>  which  of  these  two  offices  is  meant.  As,  moreover,  according 
to  their  original  instatation,  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  and 
the  treasurers  of  the  gods  were  entirely  different  authoritiesi 
so  they  afterwards  remained  separate:  a  fact  which  the  mention 
in  Demosthenes  of  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  as  an  indepen* 
dent  office,  and  their  opposition  to  the  treasurers  of  the  gods, 
distinctly  prove^.  However,  they  once  occur  unequivocally 
united  as  one  office,  via.  in  Olymp.  95f  (b.c.  397)^%  in  which 
instance  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  and  of  the  other  gods 
(raf^iai  r&v  Up&v  ;^piy/uir«»v  rrjf  *A0ffpa^  koI  r&y  i^Xa^v  0€&w) 
were  altogether  only  ten,  instead  of  which  the  treasurers  of 
Minerva  alone  were  onginally  ten,  and  consequently  the 
treasurers  of  the  other  gods  created  after  their  example  were 
the  same  in  number.  In  their  collective  capacity  they  trans- 
ferred the  treasures  of  Minerva  as  well  as  of  other  gods;  for 
example,  of  Jupiter  Polieus,  and  of  Diana  of  Brauron.  This 
union  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  diat  about  the  98th  Olympiad  (b.c.  388),  the  treasurers 
of  the  goddess  again  existed  independently,  and  were  ten  in 
number^.  At  that  time,  therefore,  the  treasurers  of  the  gods 
must  have  been  again  separate  firom  them. 

Concerning  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess,  Harpocration  and 
Pollux  furnish  us  with  more  exact  accounts,  derived  from  Aris- 
totle". Of  these  officers,  tiien,  we  learn  that  there  were  ten 
chosen  by  lot  firom  among  the  pentacosiomedimni;  after  this 
class  was  abolished,  a  fixed  valuation  was  probably  established 


^  De  Myst  p.  05,  where  the  word 
irpovfioXkcrro  does  not  suit  the  office 
of  treasnrery  the  candidates  for  which 
were  not  proposed,  but  is  inaccurately 
put  in  conjunction  with  it.  So  that 
the  passage  must  be  understood  as  if 
it  stood  in  this  manner :  euoir  fi*  Xa;(cty 

**  Cent.  Timocrat.  p.  743,  1.  OZ 
rtifuaif  c^'   w    6   'Oir«(r^d3ofU)ff   m- 

SKkm  ^cttv.    The  words  of  the  decree 


in  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  36,  td^  ruitlat 
•njt  Bfov  Kol  T&¥  SXX»vB€&Vp  are  an  in- 
accurate combination  of  two  different 
offices. 

«*  See  Boeckh,  Insoript  150. 
^  As  is  proved   hj  Liscrjpt,    15( 
(Superscription),   where   the   nM»al 
space  requires  this  number  of  names. , 

*^  Harpocr.  in  v.  rufUai,  PhottiM, 
Suidas,  Philemon  Lex.  TechnoL  (edited 
by  Bumey),  and  Lex.  Seg.  p.  a06; 
Poa  viii.  97. 
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Ibr  tfiem  in  some  other  manner**.  They  received  and'transferred 
the  treasores^  monies,  and  Talnables,  particularly  the  statue  of 
Miaenra,  €tie  statues  of  Victory,  and  all  the  other  decorations, 
in  the  presence  of  the  senate",  like  the  apodectn;  they  received 
for  tihe  purpose  of  custody  the  fines  which  accrued  to  the  god- 
dess; and  €tkey  had,  as  is  proved  from  Demosthenes,  the  power 
ot  cancelling  a  judicial  sentence  relating  to  them.  Under  their 
superintendence  was  placed  all  the  precious  furniture  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  upon  the  Acropolis,  including,  as  we  learn 
from  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Timocrates**,  the  tro^ 
phies  of  the  state  {rc^  apicrreta  Trj9  7r^\ea>9),  Xerxes'  silver* 
footed  stool,  the  golden  sabre  of  Mardonius,  and  an  immense 
cdlection  (rf  valuable  articles  in  the  Parthenon  and  its  interior 
eell,  the  catalogues  of  which  are  still  extant  in  several  inscrip 
tions.  The  ofBce  was  annual;  at  the  expiration  of  each  year 
the  predecessors  transferred  to  their  successors  all  that  had 
been  originally  delivered  to  them,  and  whatever  had  accrued 
since  tlieir  instalment  in  the  office;  the  duties  of  the  treasurers 
of  the  other  gods  were  similar,  as  their  office  was  arranged  on 
the  very  same  principles  as  the  former. 

Everything  that  has  been  hitherto  mentioned  as  being  under 
the  care  of  the  two  boards  of  treasurers  was  sacred  property 
{Up£^.  But  to  whom  belonged  the  superintendence  of  the 
money  preserved  in  the  treasury  upon  tiie  Acropolis,  which  was 
not  considered  as  sacred  property  {oaia  ^pi^/iara)  ?  According 
to  a  very  probable  account  given  in  Suidas'%  the  public  monies 
were  kept  by  treasurers  chosen  by  lot,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  alluding  manifestiy  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
goddess.  For  all  money  which  was  brought  into  the  treasury 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  people  (whither  it  was  transmitted 
by  the  apodectse),  was  looked  upon  as  dedicated  to  Minerva**, 
although  it  could  not  have  been  considered  as  her  immediate 
property^  and  it  was  consequently  placed  under  the  care  of  the 


**  See  book  iv.  c.  6. 

**  Upon  this  tabject  compftre  In- 
fleiipt.  7^  $  7>  in  reference  to  the  trea- 
■nren  of  the  gods. 

^  P.  741 .   C£  Sigon.  R.  A.  iv.  3. 


^  In  V.  TOfUcu  in  the  first  article. 
^  Afioording  to  Inscript.  76,  $  2, 
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treasurers  of  the  goddess;  the  latter  repaid  it  upon  the  authority 
of  a  decree  of  the  people;  thus^  according  to  the  Choiseul 
inscription,  considerable  sums  were  paid  by  them  to  the  belle- 
notami®  and  others,  partly, out  of  the  treasures  of  Minenra 
Polias  and  of  the  goddess  of  Victory,  and  partly  perhaps  firom^ 
the  public  treasure.  The  treasurers  of  the  goddess  were  tbere^ 
fore  not  merely  treasurers  of  a  temple  in  the  more  limited  senseji 
but  guardians  also  of  the  public  treasure,  and  in  this  respecfi 
theirs  was  no  unimportant  office:  occasionally,  also,  they  are 
called  treasurers  simply  [rafilaiy.  Thus  Androtion  is  caUe4 
treasurer,  without  any  addition^,  although  he  could  have  held 
no  other  office  than  that  of  treasurer  of  the  goddess,  for  he  had 
under  bis  care  the  golden  crowns,  sacred  offerings,  and  orna- 
ments for  processions  belonging  to  Minerva  in  particular,  and 
other  things  preseryed  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess*,  which  he 
obtwied  permission  from  the  people  to  recast  and  alter.  The 
idea  that  Androtion  must  have  been  elected  by  the  cheirotonia 
of  the  people,  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  account  of  Petit*% 
is  only  founded  upon  a  mistake  of  Ulpian,  which  ought  not  to 
mislead  any  reader.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  treasurers  were  bound  to  leave  the  money  unemployed^  and 
that  it  was  a  dishonest  gain  if  they  lent  it  out  for  their  own 
profit;  a  fraud  which,  according  to  Ulpian,  upon  the  oration 
against  Timocrates,  was  once  actuaUy  committed*^. 

Chapter  VI. 

The  Manager  of  the  Public  Revenue,  or  Treasurer  of  the  Adnd^ 
nistration.    Subordinate  Collectors. 

Wholly  different  from  these  offices  was  the  treasurer  or 
manager  of  the  public  revenue  {rafilas  or  ^Tr^/ieXi/r^?  r^  icoivrf^ 
TrpoaoSov),  the  most  important  of  all  offices  of  finance,  which 
was  filled  not  by  lot  but  by  the  cheirotonia  of  the  people. 


*7  Cf,  ^arpocr,  fluid.  Ac. 

^  Pemosth..c.  Aadrot.  p.  615, 17. 

M  Leg.  Att  ill.  2,  33. 


^  From  this  Demostiienes  mp!i  sn« 
patrptafitiasy  p.  435^  8,  most  probdbljr 
be  explained. 
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Aristides  held  this  situation,  to  which  he  was  dected  by  chei-* 
rotonia*';  Lysias  is  expressly  called  in  the  decree,  by  which 
honours  were  conferred  upon  him  after  his  death*%  treasurer  of 
the  public  revenue  {rafiias  rfj^  Koivfj^  irpoa6Bov),  and  immedi- 
distely  afterwards  it  is  observed  that  he  was  chpsen  by  the 
people*    Also  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators*'  a  law  is  men- 
tioned, in  which  this  treasurer  is  said  to  have  been  elected  by 
cheirotonia  for  the  charge  of  the  pubUc  money  (6  ^eepoToi^^el^^ 
ciri  Ta  Sfffiocia  %/9i;/MitTa);  and  the  remark  made  by  Ulpian 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  treasurer  should  be  elected  by 
cheirotonia,  is  only  true  of  this  officer.    This  office,  moreover, 
was  not  annual,  like  those  of  the  treasurers  upon  the  Acropolis, 
but  was  held  for  four  years,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  penteteris:  it  is 
expressly  related  of  Lycui^s,  that  he  filled  that  office  for  three 
penteterids*^;  and  Diodorus  says  that  he  administered  the  pub* 
fie  revenues  for  twelve  years*\     In  early  times  the  same  indi- 
vidual could  be  re-elected  more  than  once,  as  the  example  of 
Aristides  proves;  but  after  the  first  penteteris  of  Lycurgus,  the 
jealousy  of  the  citizens  was  sufficiently  strong  to  procure  the 
enactment  of  a  law,  by  which  all  persons  were  firom  that  time 
prohibited  from  holding  this  situation  for  more  than  €ve  years 
(^  vXeiw  vevre  ir&v  BU'ireiv  rov  ^tiporoKi^^irra  eirl  ra  SrffAoaut 
XpijfiaTa)i  on  which  account  Lycurgus,  in  the  two  following 
periods,  transacted  the  business  under  the  names  of  other  per- 
sons**.    The  mention  of  five  years  might  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  office  was  held  for  that  period;  but  the  expression 
must  be  considered  as  inexact,  and  the  word  used  in  the  law 
was  doubtless  penteteris,  and  not  five  years;  a  penteteris  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  usage  was  never  more  than  four  years, 
although  the  idiom  subsequently  changed,  as  may  be  seen  firom 
the  language  of  some  later  writers'^.     Many  of  the  periods 


•>  Platarclu  Aristid.  4,  where  he  is 
called  ewtfLtXtfrfjs  r&v  kxhv&p  irpoaSdmv. 

**  Decree  liL  at  the  end  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators. 

**  In  Lycnrg.  Petit  (ut  sup.)  con- 
fuses thu  whole  subject  most  igno- 
imntlj*  lie  does  not  deserre  refutation. 


^  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  (from 
the  third  Decree),  and  thence  Photius. 

••  Died.  xvi.  88,  da>d€j(a  frrj  rhg 
irpo{r6bov£  rrjs  nSXtas  bioticffa'as, 

^  Vit.  Dec.  Onit  p.  251,  vol.  vi.  of 
the  Tiibingen  Plutarch. 

'^  Arrian.  Epict.   iii.  25.      Cyrill. 
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employed  in  matters  of  finance  were,  undoubtedly  of  four  years, 
particularly  the  assessment  of  the  tributes,  which  is  distinctly 
stated  to  have  taken  place  every  penteteris  (every  four  years) : 
thence  arose  the  duration  of  the  office  in  question*  There  were 
also  other  o^oes  at  Athens  which  were  held  for  four  years, 
being  regulated  by  the  great  Panatheniea;  but  none,  as  fiur  as  I  am 
aware,  for  five  years.  The  periodical  beginning  of  the  office  of 
treasurer  probably  fell  in  the  year  of  the  great  Panathensea,  in 
the  third  year  of  each  Olympiad,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  winter**. 

However  considerable  the  situation  of  chief  manager  of  the 
public  revenue  may  have  been,  his  power  in  administering  the 
finances  was  by  no  means  imlimited,  but  like  every  other  officer 
he  was  subject  to  the  restraint  of  legal  checks  and  of  the  will  of 
the  people;  nor  was  this  office  by  any  means  the  exclusive 
source  from  which  all  financial  measures  proceeded;  for  every 
person  who  had  the  right  of  speaking  in  the  assembly  and  the 
senate,  every  orator  and  demagogue,  was.  at  liberty  to  originate 
any  measure^;  and  perhaps  there  existed  in  early  times  sepa- 
rate officers^  whose  duty  it  was  to  procure  the  necessary  reve- 
nues, and  to  attend  solely  to  that  point.  The  author  of  the 
Rhetorical  Iiexicon^^  declares,  that  the  duties  of  the  porists 
{iropiaral)  were  of  this  nature,  and  Antiphon  classes  them 
with  the  poletie  and  the  practores'\    It  is  upon  the  whole 


HierosoL  Catech.  xiL  8,  call  a  period 
of  four  yeara  rtrpatTicu  Concerning 
ttte  question  whether  in  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  Lycui^guB  the  periods  were  of 
four  or  five  years,  see  also  book  ii. 
C.19. 
"  BeeBoeckh.  Corp.  Insoript  No. 

167. 

^  I  remark  incidentally  that  Gillies 
(Observations  upon  the  History,  Cus- 
toais,  and  Character  of  the  Greeks,  p. 
136  of  the  German  transUtion,)  sup- 
poses that  the  demagogues,  Eucrates 
the  wool-merchant,  Lysicles  the  sheep- 
dealer,  Hyperbolus  the  lamp-maker, 
and  Cleon  the  leather-seller,  were  trea- 


surers, which  appears  to  be  a  fidse  in- 
ference from  Aristoph.  £q.  101  sqq. 
since  whatever  power  they  poaseesed, 
even  were  it  extended  to  f^^amaal 
matters,  was  entirely  derived  from 
their  character  as  demagogues. 

7®  Lex.  8eg.  294,  19.  nopuiral' 
fropurral  cJcrtv  apxfi  r*£*A^i^ow,  ijrw 
n6pQV£  €p/T€i'  dir^  rovrov  yap  jcal  irpo- 

^*  ncpl  rov  xpP^vToVf  P*  791,  extr. 
Demosthenes  (Philip.  i.p.  49, 17)  joins 
r&if  xp^f*or»p  TOfuai  Kal  mpMrnai,  but 
he  uses  the  word  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  it  was 
a  public  office  in  his  time. 
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ezftremely  jdifficult  to  define  the  extent  of  the  duties  and  authority 
of  the  manager  of  the  public  reyenue.  He  was  not  like  the 
apodectB^  an  officer  who  only  received  money^  which  they 
immediately  paid  over^  nor,  like  the  treasurera  upon  the  Acro- 
polis, was  he  merely  a  guardian  of  monies,  which  in  the  regular 
coarse  of  things  were  never  re-issued.  The  example  of  Lycur- 
gas  proves,  that  all  the  money  which  was  received  and  dis-' 
Invsed  passed  through  his  hands;  consequently,  he  was  the 
geaeral  receiver  and  superintendent  of  the  offices  of  payment, 
or  general  paymaster,  who  received  all  the  money  paid  to  the 
^Bodectn  and  appointed  for  firesh  disbursements,  and  supplied 
die  separate  offices  with  tiie  requisite  sums;  with  the  exception 
of  the  property-taxes,  whidi  were  doubtless  paid  directly  into 
die  war-offiee,  as  war^supplies.  The  tributes  originally  formed 
an  exception,  since  as  long  as  they  were  independent  of  the 
finances  of  Athens,  they  remained  under  the  management  of 
the  heUenotamiffi,  a  separation  which  was  perhaps  retained 
m^  the  abolition  of  those  officers. 

The  manager  of  tiie  revenue  defrayed  all  expenses  that  were 
necessary  for  the  administration  {BMi/crfai^);  to  which  all  the 
Rgnkr  expenses  in  time  <^  peace  belonged.  In  the  first  place, 
the  duties  {riKfi)  were  assigned  to  this  department,  together 
with  obtain  other  contributions'*.  The  keeping  and  manage-' 
ment  of  these  monies  therefore  unquestionably  devolved  upon 
dus  officer.  As  the  payment  of  the  judges^  salaries  evidentiy 
belongs  to  the  administration,  the  justice-fees,  although  there 
existed  a  particular  office  for  them,  must  likewise  have  been 
under  his  direction;  neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he 
exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  the  collection  of  all 
the  revenues;  for  it  could  only  have  been  by  virtue  of  this 
authority  that  Lycurgus  was  able  to  prevent  the  farmer  of  the 
duties  from  requiring  protection*money  of.  Xenocrates^',  and 
that  Aristides  was  enabled  to  point  out  the  frauds  and  embez- 
dements  of  the  public  money'^;  and  hence  alone  it  can  be 
explained  how  Lycurgus  was  able  to  increase  every  branch  of 


"  Demoeth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  781, 4.  '"  Vit  Dec.  Oiut.  in  Lyciug. 

^*  Plutarch.  Aratid.  at  sup. 
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the  revenue^  to  purchase  many  valuable  ornaments  for  the  pub' 
lie  Use,  and  to  lay  by  a  surplus  sufficient  for  the  construction  of 
great  buildings  and  fleets^'.  In  short,  the  manager  of  the  public 
revenue  had  alone  of  all  the  pubUc  officers,  the  'whole  superin- 
tendence of  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  was  therefore  in 
a  situation  to  give  the  surest  judgment  as  to  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  former  and  of  diniinishing  the  latter,  and  to  pro- 
pose  beneficial  measures  to  the  senate  and  to  the  people;  he 
was  under  other  circumstances  what  the  minister  of  finance  is 
in  modern  states.  Valesius^'  is  probably  correct  in  referring  to 
this  treasurer  a  passage  in  Aristophanes,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  treasurer  had  the  seal  of  the  people;  although  it  is  possible 
that  it  might  have  likewise  been  entrusted  to  the  treasurers 
upon  the  Acropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  the  room  in 
which  tlie  treasure  was  kept'^ 

The  manager  of  the  public  revenue,  being  an  officer  who 
disbursed  money,  bore  the  name  of  treasurer  of  the  administra- 
tion {rafila^  t^9  htonc/iaew^,  or  6  hrl  rfj^  hiokicliirem)^  which 
latter  office  is  identical  with  the  first.  iEschines^'  says,  that 
Aphobetus,  who  was  appointed  for  the  administration  {iirl  riyv 
KOiviiv  hioltcqaiv),  also  managed  the  public  revenues  justly  and 
honourably  {kclK&9  koI  BixaUos  r&v  vfuripmv  irpoaohmv  hti^ 
fi€\ff0€k)i  Lycurgus,  when  he  fiUed  the  situation  of  manager 
of  the  revenue,  also  superintended  the  administration  {Scolsetfai^), 
as  we  learn  from  the  authors  of  the  lives  of  the  Ten  Orators 
and  of  the  Epistles  of  Demosthenes'%  and  is  distinctly  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  annually  paid  out  and  accounted  for  the 
whole  revenue.  Pollux'*  also  sufficiently  proves  the  identity  of 
these  two  offices,  when  he  calls  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  (6  iirl  t^9  Stot/v^o-eo)^),  an  officer  for  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  {ifrl  r&v  trpotrUvrwy  teal  avaXia-KOfiiymv), 
elected,  not  chosen  by  lot.      In  this  capacity  he  must  have 


'*  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  and  the 
third  decree  preserved  there. 

f*  Ad  Harpocrat.  in  v.  avMicrm. 
The  passage  of  Arbtophanes  is  £q. 
943,  where  the  Scholiast  incorrectly 
interprets  it  as  if  it  was  only  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  prytaneia. 
77  See  Inscript.  76,  $  6. 
7"  Utpl  irapatrp€<rP9  p.  3 Iff. 
"'*  Epist  iii. 
^  viii.  113. 
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issued  all  payments  for  police^  buildings  proviston  of  ornaments 
used  in  processions,  public  sacrifices^  and  the  celebration  of 
festivals,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  sacred  administration  {lepii 
S«oiiri;<r(9)*S  in  opposition  to  the  civil  {6a la).  Thus  Lycurgus, 
by  virtue  of  this  office,  superintended  the  building  of  the  wharfs, 
of  the  gymnasia,  palsestras,  theatres,  arsenal,  &c.,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  articles  for  sacred  uses",  as  well  as  of  the  money  required 
for  the  provision  of  ships,  arms,  and  artillery,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  made  in  times  of  peace,  a  duty  also  performed  by 
Lycmigus;  together  with  all  salaries  payable  in  time  of  peace,  and 
the  other  expenses  of  the  domestic  administration*  Particular 
funds  were  also  created  for  single  parts  of  the  administration, 
which  the  treasurer  of  the  public  revenue  provided  with  money. 
The  tiieoricon  and  the  war-office  were  however  undoubtedly 
independent  of  his  authority,  and  into  one  of  these  two  funds  he 
paid  all  the  surplus  money  which  he  received,  as  will  be  pre- 
sendy  shown,  after  which  he  ceased  to  have  any  fisurther  charge 
of  it;  for  a  considerable  time,  indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  admi« 
nistration  itself  was  under  the  care  of  the  treasurers  of  the 
theoricon,  several  offices  having  been  consolidated  in  them* 

Two  statements,  from  which  it  might  seem  that  the  manager 
of  the  public  revenue  was  also  treasurer  of  the  theoricon,  admit  of 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  Lycurgus  obtained  the  condemna- 
tion of  Diphilus,  who  had  committed  some  offence  connected 
with  the  mines,  which  this  person  held  in  lease  of  the  state,  and 
distributed  the  confiscated  property  among  the  people,  after  the 
manner  of  the  theorica''.  This  case,  however,  manifestly 
proves  nothing,  as  it  was  an  extraordinary  measure,  and  not  in 
the  usual  course  of  business.  "  When  Demades  had  under  him 
the  revenues  of  the  state,^^  says  Plutarch*^,  *Uhe  Athenians 
being  eager  to  dispatch  some  vessels  to  the  assistance  of  those 
who  had  revolted  from  Alexander,  called  upon  him  to  supply 
them  with  money;  from  which  project  he  succeeded  in  dissuad- 


*>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1, 2 ;  cf.  De- 
moBth.  G.  Timociut  p.  730,  24;  p. 
731,1. 

**  lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 

■»  Ibid. 


^  PrsBC  Reip.  Grer.  2ff,  Sr€  ras  irpo* 

The  date  of  the  event  is  Ol^p.  112/ 
2  (B.C.  331).     See  Died.  xx.  62,  and 
Weeseling's  note. 
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ing  the  people  by  answering  to  them, '  Money  you  certainly  are 
provided  with,  for  I  have  so  arranged  it  that  each  citizen  should 
receive  half  a  mina  at  the  Choeis;  but  if  you  prefer  applying 
it  to  this  purpose,  make  what  use  you  please  of  your  own  pro- 
perty.' ''  From  the  writer's  expression  it  might  at  first  sight 
be  thought  that  Demades  was  manager  of  the  public  revenue: 
but  as  Demades  appears  solely  in  the  capacity  of  a  director  of 
the  theorica,  who  at  the  festivals  and  games  distributed  money 
among  the  citizens;  and  as  Plutarch's  words  that  ^ he  had  the 
revenues  of  the  state  under  him/'  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  a 
treasurer  of  the  administration,  we  should  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  he  filled  the  latter  office,  to  which 
so  thoughtless  and  extravagant  a  man  must  appear  but  ill 
adapted.  For  a  manager  of  the  theorica  he  was  much  better 
fitted;  since  the  more  careless  and  immoral  a  person  in  that 
situation  was,  the  more  could  be  expected  from  his  administra- 
tion of  the  office.  Demades  had  contrived  that  the  coffers  of 
the  theorica  should  be  well  filled;  in  time  of  war,  however, 
these  funds  were  always  claimed  by  the  well-disposed  for  military 
preparations;  and  the  contest  which  was  carried  on  at  Athens^ 
as  to  whether  the  money  of  the  theorica  was  or  was  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  uses  of  war,  has  become  notorious.  If  this 
latter  fact  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  above  narration,  it  will 
evidently  appear  that  Demades  had  not  the  entire  administration 
of  the  public  revenue,  but  only  of  the  money  of  the  theorica. 

For  the  superintendence  of  works  of  architecture,  such  as 
the  building  of  walls,  streets,  wharfs,  and  ships,  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  sacrifices,  separate  authorities  were  appointed  (reix^ 
iroiol^  oBonoiol,  hn^€\fyral  r&v  vempitoVy  rpiffpovoiol,  Upoiroiol 
KOT  iv%a\nov  and  iirifiiivioi,  &c.),  some  of  whom  remained  in 
office  for  a  whole  year,  while  others  acted  only  as  special  com- 
missioners for  a  shorter  period*'.  All  these  officers  had  their 
respective  paymasters  dependent  upon  the  several  treasurers  of 
the  administration.  It  is  proved  by  inscriptions'*  that  money 
was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  sacrifioes  as  well 
as  to  the  athlothetae;  and  although  it  appears  that  money  was 


*«  i£sch.  0.  Cteeiph.  p.  42&.  ^  See  Inscript.  144  and  147- 
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soffletimes  paid  into  their  hands  by  the  treasurers  of  the  god- 
dessy  these  payments  must  be  considered  wholly  as  contribu- 
tionsy  since  according  to  the  regular  course  their  money  ought 
to  haye  been  derived  from  the  funds  of  the  administration'^. 
The  treasurer  of  the  ship-builders  (ra^ias  r&v  rpitfpoiroi&y)  is 
psrticiilarly  mentioned**,  as  well  as  the  treasurers  of  the  builders 
of  the  walls  {rafiuu  r&v  T€i%07roi£v),  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  latter  received  their  money  from  the  funds  of  the 
administration*';  Demosthenes  mentions  among  other  duties  of 
the  administration  the  payment  for  the  wages  of  the  dicasts,  of 
the  assembly,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  cavalry*':  for  these  par- 
ticular payments  separate  boards  must  necessarily  have  been 
appointed  under  the  treasurer  of  the  administration;  yet  we 
find  that  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  hellenotamis  disbursed 
money  out  of  the  treasury  for  the  cavahy**.  The  thesmothetes 
paid  the  wages  of  the  assembly**  out  of  the  monies  of  the  admi- 
nistration, and  they  probably  had  also  their  own  paymasters  for 
that  purpose.  Lastly,  since  the  sacred  triremes  received  pay 
even  in  time  of  peace  (the  Paralos  certainly,  and  probably 
also  the  Salaminia  and  the  Ammonis),  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  their  treasurers  were  in  a  great  measure  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  treasurer  of  the  administration.  The  treasurer 
of  the  Paralos  was  an  officer  of  distinction,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  cheirotonia,  as  much  money  passed  through  his  hands  in 
addition  to  that  which  was  paid  for  the  uses  of  the  vessel: 
the  others  were  elected  in  the  same  manner**:  these  trea- 
surers of  the  sacred  triremes  (respecting  whom  Harpocration 
and  Pollux,  and  other  grammarians  have  derived  their  know- 
ledge from  Aristotie)  supplied  the  expenses  of  the  trierarch*^ 


they  were  for  the  lep^ 
iMUDfcrcf,  DemoeUi.  c  Timocral.  p. 
7»,«4;  p.  731,1. 

>*  Demostli.  c.  Andxoi.  p^  698. 

"*  *B«  r^  dfouc^ttf .  See  Mech*  o. 
Cteiiph.p.  486^  p.  426,  p.  415,  p.  423. 

*•  a  Timocnt.  p.  731,  l-^,and  21, 
22. 

*>  See  the  Choiseul  Inecription  (n. 
147). 


*'  See  book  iL  c  14. 

**  DemoBtli.  c  Mid.  p.  570,  ;s,  13, 
15,  and  more  particularljr  1,  24,  and 
Ulpian's  note. 

»«  This  IB  the  way  in  which  Pollux 
(viii.  116)  should  be  undentood,  rofuas 
€KdKovp  roifs  rats  Uptug  Tpufp€<n  Xcc* 
Toupyovrras,  Skkovs  dc  rpiffpdpxovtm 
The  state  was  properly  the  trieraroh 
of  the  sacred  triremes;  but  it  was  ne« 
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Smaller  payments  of  a  domestic  nature  were  probably  made  at 
once  by  the  treasurer  of  the  administration,  without  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  particular  board.  Thus  the  chaise  for  engraving 
the  decrees  was  assigned  to  him*\  This  duty  on  one  occasion 
fell  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  people  {rafiia<:  rou  iiifiov)^  by 
which  the  same  office  is  meant,  and  it  is  particularly  directed 
that  the  payments  should  be  made  out  of  the  money  set  apart 
for  the  expenses  of  the  decrees  {ra  i^  r^  ^^lafiara  avoKurKo- 
fi€Pa  r^  ^H'V)'  '^^^  belongs  to  Olymp,  125,  2  (b.c.  279)*'« 
In  two  other  decrees  there  occurs  a  remarkable  variation*  In 
the  one,  which  is  of  later  date  than  Olymp.  119,  1  (b.o.  304),  it 
is  ordered  that  the  cost  of  engraving  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
treasurers  of  the  administration  (o»  IttI  r$  BioiKi^aeiy^i  in  the 
other,  which  is  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  it  is  assigned  to  the 
treasurers  (Ta/^/ai),  -  without  any  further  specification*'*  Tlie 
latter  are  doubtless  the  same  as  those  who  in  the  first  decree  are 


cessarythat  they  should  have  trierarchs 
whorepresented  the  state.  The  reading 
of  JiuigeniiaDn*8  manuscript,  ^  for  dc^ 
is  prohably  correct.  Harpocrationy  and 
from  him  SuidaSy  say,  cco-l  de  ti¥€s  kqI 

av«ft6£  ^o-ur,  viz.  AristoUe,  a  passage 
"V^hich  refers  to  the  sacred  triremes 
alone,  as  is  proved  by  Photius  in  v. 
rafuaif  €l<ri  di  Ktii  SXXoi  roftitu  Spxopr€£ 
Xtipffromfrol  arl  ras  Itpiis  km  HrffUHrlas 
rpi^pfiSf  6  fihf  inl  r^v  irapoXoy,  6  dc 
cirl  Tov  "AfifJMvos,  Arjfi6a'i<u  is  here 
put  in  opposition  to  those  famished  at 
the  expense  of  the  tiierarchs.  The  fol- 
lowing observation  from  the  Maricas 
of  Enpolis  appears  to  refer  to  trea- 
surers of  all  the  trierarchs,  and  will  bo 
confddered  in  a  sobseqaent  part  of  this 
work,^  although  a  definitive  decision  is 
not  possible,  as  is  remarked  in  book  iv. 
c*ll«  The  treasurer  of  the  Ammonia  is 
mentioned  by  both  Snidasand  Photius 
in  V.  TOfilat,  The  state  moreover  paid 
the  money  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  trierarchs,  as  is  shown  elsewhere. 
'^  As  for  instance  in  the  Decree  in 


Diog.  Laert.  vii.  in  the  Life  of  Zeno, 
the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  but 
which  is  Liter  than  the  130th  01ym« 
piad  (260  b.c.)  where  he  is  distinctly 
called  6  arl  rrjg  dtoucrfm^s, 

**  See  the  third  Decree  after  the 
laves  of  the  Ten  Orators. 

*'  Decret.  ap.  Ghandl.  Insoripi  ii* 
12,  ad  fin.  M^plam,  the  ezpreanon 
here  used,  refers  to  the  items  of  the 
difierent  heads  of  the  expenditure,  as 
in  the  Decree  in  Diog.  Laert.  and  the 
Decree  of  the  Tyrian  merchants  at 
Delos,  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscripf.  No. 
2271,  ad  fin.  $  also  in  the  ft^u«»iti«*n 
Decree,  ibid.  No.  108,  where  there  is 
the  following  sentence :  fAtpiam  dc  r^ 
ra/uoy  ^iXoacX^y  U^ipaua  itc  rvMr  tU  r^ 
Ktrrii    ^^ur/Mro    apdXwKOfUpwr   rf 

*'  Decree  for  Straton,  king  of  Sidon, 
in  the  Harm.  Oxon.  xxiv.  ed.  Chandl. 
line  Itf.  I  (Mnit  the  Decree  which 
Chishull  has  given  from  Ainsworth  in 
Ant.  Asiat.  p.  164,  because  the  fanea* 
sorer  of  the  city  is  inserted  in  it  by 
conjecture. 
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called  oi  hrl  t§  Stoaciiaei ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  these  were  the 
only  treasurers  who  could  have  paid  the  money:  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  several  treasurers  of  the  administration  are  here 
mentioned^  as  nothing  is  stated  in  any  other  place  of  there  having 
been  more  than  one.  At  all  events  this  increase  of  the  number 
can  only  have  been  temporary :  from  the  nature  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  we  should  expect  that  firequent  alterations  would  take 
place  in  the  administration  of  finance^  and  both  before  and  after 
these  decrees  we  find  only  one  treasurer  of  the  administration 
mentioned. 

The  statement  made  above  upqn  the  authority  of  Pollux*% 
that  a  separate  office  was  created  for  paying  the  wages  of  the 
dicasts,  which  was  dependent  upon  the  treasurers  of  the 
administration,  will  be  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  consi* 
deration  of  the  colacretie,  respecting  whom  all  that  occurs  in 
the  ancient  writers  has  been  collected  1>y  Ruhnken*^%  without 
any  light  having  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  their  pro<» 
Uematical  office.  The  singular  name  by  which  they  are  design* 
nated,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  had  their  origin 
in  very  remote  times;  they  were  called  teaikaKpinuy  from 
collecting  certain  parts  of  the  victims  (properly  KO)\aypiTaiy^\ 
an  expression  which  shows  that  they  must  have  been  the 
mperintendents  of  the  provisions  at  certain  public  feasts ;  and 
this  supposition  agrees  with  well-established  fads,  which  we 
shall  mention  presentiy.  They  also  took  charge  of  the  gifts, 
which  the  kings  in  the  most  ancient  times,  and  afterwards  the 
archons  and  prytanes  in  their  capacity  of  judges,  received  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  they  had  the  management  of 
everything  connected  with  financial  matters,  such  at  least  as  at 
that  time  could  have  been  in  existence.  It  is  possible  that 
Pyrander  who  is  said  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  treasurer  at 
so  remote  a  period  as  that  of  the  Eleusinian  war,  was  only  a 
colacretes  of  the  king ;  and  as  we  find  in  use  at  Cyzicus  a  verb 


••  Tiii.  lis,  where  ^firiT5ffd«oMc4<'*«* 
m  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
payofthedicasts. 

^  Ad  Tim.  PUit.  l-ex.  p.  17U 


'^'  Am  Tinu^os  (p.  171)  and  Photius 
write  according  to  the  derivation.  8ce 
SchoL  Aristoph.  VeEqp.  093,  and  thence 
9uida3  in  his  second  article. 
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which  was  derived  from  the  office  of  colacretie^  it  is  evident 
that  they  came  with  the  ancient  colony  of  Neleas  to  Miletos, 
and  from  thence  to  Cyzicus,  like  the  Diana  of  Munychia,  and 
the  names  of  the  four  ancient  Athenian  tribes.  Solon  left  Ae 
colacretsd  untonched^  acting  on  a  policy  which  he  appears  to 
have  followed  in  numerous  instances ;  Cleisthenes,  always  fond 
of  umovation,  established  the  apodect»  in  their  stead'**;  the 
ooIacretiB  were  now  no  longer  receivers  of  the  taxes,  bat  became 
a  subordinate  department:  bat  what  was  its  nature  ?  According 
to  the  Great  Etymologist,  tiiey  were  treasurers  of  the  money  and 
managers  of  the  trierarchy.  This  could  only  have  been  the 
case  before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  when  indeed  they  might 
have  had  all  the  liturgies  of  the  citizens  under  their  superin- 
tendence, including  the  provision  of  the  triremes;  as  to  the 
later  period  in  which  we  have  more  accurate  information 
respecting  the  trierarchy,  this  assertion  is  absurd,  nor  does  there 
anywhere  occur  the  slightest  confirmation  of  it;  neither  conld 
they  after  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  have  been  treasurers  upon 
the  Acropolis  and  guardians  of  the  sacred  money,  although 
Polluz^^  confounds  them  with  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess. 
All  that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  they  paid  the  wages  of  th« 
dicasts**^  a  &ct  which  appears  as  well  from  passages  in  the 
grammarians,  as  from  the  testimony  of  the  poet  Aristophanes'**. 
These  stipends  they  probably  distributed  in  person,  as  subor- 
dinate ofiicers  to  the  treasurer  of  the  administration.  Aristo- 
phanes the  grammarian  expressly  asserts,  as  weU  as  Hesychius, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  attend  to  except  the  payment  of  the 
dicasts***,  a  testimony  which  of  all  others  is  deserving  of  the  - 
greatest  credit*  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Rhetorical 
Lexicon'*^,  they  had  authority  over  the  fines  in  the  courts  of 
justice;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  the  reason  of  which 


'^'  Androtion  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  v. 
mroocfcrcu* 

*"•  viii.  97. 

^**  SchoL  AriBtoplL  Vesp.  S9d  and 
72s ;  Ay.  1540;  Pliotiin  and  Tfansns 
ttt  sup.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  275.  Heqrchius 
and  Sutdas  in  v.  K^koKp^rai,  the  second 


article  of  the  latter  grammarian  being 
taken  from  the  Scholiast  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

^*  In  the  passages  just  qaoted. 

***  Aristi^h.  Gnuainat.  ap.  BdkaL 
Aristoph.  Av.  1640  ;  HesTdu  nt  mpu 

^^  Lex.  Seg.  p.  190,  60. 
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liowever  is  that  the  piytaneia  and  the  other  justioe-fees,  which 
the  gnunnuirian  might  call  fines,  were  set  apart  for  paying  the 
dicastSy  and  consequently  either  directly  or  indirectly  were 
deliyered  over  to  the  colacretsd*  The  Scholiast  to  Aristo- 
phanes'**  again  enumerates  the  provision  of  the  public  enter- 
tainments in  the  prytaneum  as  one  of  their  duties,  a  circumstance 
of  ao  little  importance  that  Aristophanes  the  grammarian  pro- 
bably did  not  think  proper  to  mention  it:  and  indeed  we  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  ihey  performed  this  or  some  analo- 
gous duty;  for  as  their  office  originated  before  the  time  of 
Cleuthenes,  and  the  wages  of  the  dicasts  were  first  introduced 
by  Pericles,  they  must  between  these  two  periods  have  per- 
formed some  duty;  and  this  was  doubtless  the  management  of 
tiie  entertainments  in  the  prytaneum,  a  relic  of  their  more 
ancient  office.  The  single  fact  that  the  justice-fees  were  called 
prytaneia  proves  that  they  were  once  paid  to  the  prytanes,  as 
judges  in  the  prytaneum;  which  money  may  have  been  allotted 
to  defiraying  the  expenses  of  their  meals  (what  relation  the 
prytanes  bore  to  the  archons  with  regard  to  the  judicial 
authority,  the  latter  being  also  judges,  is  foreign  to  the  present 
question) :  and  when  the  payment  of  the  dicasts  was  afterwards 
introduced,  it  seemed  for  this  reason  the  obvious  and  natural 
course  to  assign  to  them  this  latter  duty.  Thus  we  find  a 
perfect  agreement  between  two  duties  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  of  a  very  di£ferent  nature;  and  it  cannot  well  be 
doubted  that  they  continued  from  this  time  forth  to  perform 
both  together. 

We  must  now  examine  what  is  adduced  by  the  Scholiast  to 
the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  in  (»rder  to  confute  the  assertion  of 
Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  which  I  have  generally  followed 
in  the  above  discussion.  Androtion  the  antiquary  had  written, 
ibst  according  to  some  law  the  colacret®  were  bound  to  furnish 
the  Pythian  theori  with  money  for  their  voyage  and  other 
expenses  out  of  the  vavKXrfpiKa;  from  this  circumstance  the 
oolacretae  have  been  considered  the  same  with  the  treasurers  of 
Minerva,  and  the  grammarians  have  derived  their  statement  from 

"•  Av.  1540. 
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this  authority  that  the  funds  for  the  festivals  or  for  the  gods*** 
were  under  their  regulations.  We  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  di»« 
cover  what  the  vavKKvipuca  were;  it  is  clear^  however,  to  me  that 
the  monies  of  the  naucrarias  .(properly  vavKpapucct  according  to 
the  ancient  form)  are  meant;  but  it  also  appears  to  me  probable 
jthat  Androtion,  who  as  well  as  Philochorus  had  in  some  things 
an  extensive,  in  others  an  imperfect,  knowledge  of  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Athenian  state,  spoke  of  the  regulations  anterior  to 
Cleisthenes  in  the  passage  in  which  he  quoted  this  law.  In 
this  manner  Aristophanes  the  grammarian  and  Androtion  caa 
be  easily  reconciled;  and  we  need  not  consider  that  the  cola- 
cretee  continued  to  be  treasurers  of  the  sacred  monies  after  the 
time  of  Cleisthenes,  which  would  not  accord  with  *other  ascer- 
tained fyiCtS. 

Chapter  VII. 

The  Hellenotamue;  the  Funds  for  War,  and  the  Funds  for  the 

Theorica* 

A  SEPARATE  office  cxistcd  during  some  time  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  tributes,  the  hellenotamise  or  treasxirers  of  the 
Greeks;  to  these  the  administration  of  the  monies  at  Delos,  or 
the  iWffvoTafila,  belonged*'*,  when  in  consequence  of  the 
treachery  of  Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Platsea  (Olymp.  75,  2, 
B.C.  479),  Athens  had  obtained  the  command,  and  that  treasury 
had  been  created  on  the  suggestion  of  Aristides.  This  situation 
was  at  first  exclusively  held  by  Athenians:  the  duty  attached 
to  it  was  to  receive  the  tributes,  and  to  deposit  them  in  the 
Delian  treasury  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  the  meetings  of 
the  allies  were  held"^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  the  guardians  of  these  monies*'*;  their  office  was 


'^  Ap.  SchoL  AristopiL  Av.  1540 ; 
Veap.  023;  Timseus,  Lex.  Seg.  and 
Pbotiufl. 

*'®  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  5»  5,  unless 
the  right  reading  is  iXkifvorafutias. 

"»  Thucyd.  i.  96;  Nepoe  Aristid.  3; 
Plutarch.   Aristid.  24;    Andocid.   de 


Face^  p.  107)  which' oration  was  called 
in  question  by  the  ancients,  but  is  eTi- 
dently  the  production  of  Andocides. 
Antiphon  also  (de  csede  Herod,  p.  739), 
mentions  the  office,  without  our  de- 
riving any  information  from  him. 
"*  Schol  Thucyd.  i.  9». 
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retained  when  the  funds  were  removed  to  Athens  under  the* 
pretence  of  greater  security^'  a  proceeding  which  Aristides* 
declared  to  be  unjust,  though  expedient:  but  the  whole  injus- 
tice of  it  became  first  manifest  through  the  kvish  expendi- 
ture of  Pericles"'.  After  the  Anarchy,  no  more  traces  of  the 
hellenotamiie  occur;  under  the  hew  administration  they  were 
not  re-established,  the.  ascendancy  of  Athens  and  the  tributary^ 
condition  of  the  allies  having  ceased:  and  although  Athens  was 
again  enabled  to  exact  tributes  from  the  dependent  states,  thia 
oflke  was  never  again  created  for  the  management  of  them"^ 
For  this  reason  the  grammarians  know  scarcely  anything  of 
these  treasurers:  Harpocration  says,  upon  the  authority  of 
Aristotle^  Chat  they  were  an  office  at  Athens  which  had  the 
management  of  money;  the  Etymologist  affirms  that  they  were 
tlie  guardians  of  the  common  monies  of  Greece;  Suidas"^  fur-- 
niahes  nothing  that  b  not  known  from  other  sources;  PoIlux"*^ 
asserts  that  they  collected  the  tributes,  and  had  under  their 
snperintendence  the  constitutions  of  the  tributary  islands; 
whereas  the  latter  duty  rather  belonged  to  the  episcopi,  and  the 
former  was  wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  tributaries  themselves 
pud  in  the  money  during  the  spring  at  the  time  of  the  Dioiiy- 
sia'*',  which  were  celebrated  annually  in  the  city;  particular 
persons  for  collecting  them  {iK\oy€is:)  were  appointed  only 
vpon  extraordinary  occasions,  who  were  different  from  the 
hellenotamiie;  Hesychius  is  most  correct  in  calling  them  the 
treasurers  of  the  tribute  accruing  to  the  Athenians**'.  But  the 
best  information  concerning  them  is  afforded  by  some  inscrip* 


^^  PhtarcK  Arisiid.  25 ;  Pmcl,  12; 
Nepot  Qt  Blip.  Diod.  xii.  38. 

"^  Hie  HelleDotamias,  who  aocord- 
ng  to  tlie  lives  of  the  Ten  Orators 
<in  the  life  of  LjenigiiB)  was  hanished 
>a  the  Democracy  after  the  thirty 
^jnaia,  had  previously  held  this  office. 

*"VoLlp.715. 

"*  Till  14.  Zonaraa  in  v.  '£XXf;vo- 
"fwu,  where  it  should  be  written  «V 
AfX^  hardly  deserves  to  be  men- 
tiooed. 


"7  Aristoph.  Acham.  504;  and  the 
Scholiast;  ibid.  643.  The  date  of  the 
Achameana  is  Olymp.  88, 3  (b.c.  426). 
That  the  great  Dionysia  took  plaoe^ 
annually  has  been  shown  by  Corrin^ 
and  others  against  the  unimportant 
testimony  of  Scholiasts. 

"*  Oi  TvO  KOfuCofUmv  ^pov  wapii 
'ABrp^alots  rafiiau  An  incorrect  article 
in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  188  (dcic.  owd/ji.)  I  en* 
tirely  pass  over. 
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tions  of  a  .date  anterior  to  the  archonship  of  Eudid.    The  form 
of  their  nomination  is  tmknown;  it   seems,  however,   pro- 
bable that  they  were  chosen  by  lot,  like  the  treasurers  of  the 
gods,  out  of  the  pentaoosiomedimni.    Barth^lemy*^*  says  that 
they  were  ten  in  number,  one  out  of  each  tribe:  not  only  have 
I  been  unable  to  find  any  confirmation  ot  this  assertion^  but  I 
am  able  distinctly  to  refute  it.     In  the  Choiseul  inscription 
(Olymp.  92,  3,  b.c.  410),  eleren  hdlenotamiae  are  mentioned; 
Callimachus  of   Hagnus,    Phrantelides  of  Icaria,  Peridea  of 
Cholargus,  Dionysius  of  Cydathensum,  Thrason  of  Butade, 
Proxenus  of  Aphidna,  Spudias  of  Phlyie,  Anfietins  of  Sphettos, 
Fhalanthus  of  Alopecse,  Eupolis  of  Aphidna,  and  Callias  of 
Euonymia,  of  whom  Pericles  and  Anatius  were  of  the  same 
tribe  Acamantis,  and  the  two  Aphidnfleans  of  the  tribe  Leontis; 
and  still  more,  Perides  and  Ancetius  were  both  hellenotami®  in 
the  same,  viz.,  the  sixth  prytanea,  and  both  die  Aphidnsans  in 
like  manner  in  the  seventh.    From  this  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  either  that  no  r^ard  was  paid  to  the  tribes  (which  was 
not  by  any  means  necessary,  as  the  office  originally  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  home  administration),  or  that  several  were  chosen 
out  of  each  tribe*    The  former  supposition  appears  to  me  iht 
most  probable,  and  I  conceive  that  their  number  was  only  ten, 
and  that  they  did  not  enter  into  their  office  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  but  after  the  Panatheneea  and  the  first  prytanea:  if 
this  hypothesis  is  adopted,  two  of  the  persons  who  are  men- 
tioned, Callimachus  and  Phrasytdides,  may  be  deducted  from 
the  eleven,  and  we  have  only  nine  in  the  inscription,  who  were 
colleagues  in  this  office,  the  name  of  the  tenth  not  having  come 
down  to  us. 

Their  duties  are  still  more  difficult  to  determine  than  their 
number.  When  the  funds  were  at  Delos,  they  must  have 
acted  at  the  same  time  both  as  apodectn  and  treasurers; 
afterwards  the  apodectce  appear  to  have  received  the  tributes, 
and  the  hellenotami®  to  have  been  merely  the  managers  of  the 
fund  thus  coUected^'^:  when  the  tributes  were  commuted  for  a 


"*  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  xlviiL  p.  341. 
*"  Compare  chap.  4. 
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culoiiii-datjr^  the  heHenotamiae  naturally  remained' as  treafmrers 
«wr  these  payments.    The  payments  for  certain  selected  pur- 
poses  were  assigned  to  their  office;  in  the  ftrst  place,  that  for 
which  the  tributes  were  originally  designed,  .namely,  the  ex- 
penses of  wairs  in  the  common  cause,  and  federal  solemnities; 
but  the  Athenians  afterwards  considered  the  money  as  their 
ewn  property,  and  used  it  for  buildings  and  works  of  art, 
festivals,  distributions,  and  theorica^**;  the  overplus  was  with- 
out dodbt  hiid  by  among  the  public  treasure  in  the  Acropolis, 
wiiidi  was  chiefly  formed  from  the  tributesV^ut  as  soon  as  the 
money  had  been  sent  to  Athens,  or  even  before  it  was  actually 
dispatched,  and  only  its  place  of  destination  had  been  fixed,  it 
was  no  longer  under  the  superintendence  of  these  officers,  but 
of  the  tieasurers  of  the  goddess  upon  the  Acropolis.    We  see 
that  money  in  their  hands  was  assigned  about  the  90th  Olym- 
piad (420  B«c.)  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debts***;  the 
only  example  which  we  meet  with  of  their  having  jMud  the 
■MRiey  out  of  tlieir  own  fund.    On  the  other  hand  in  Olymp. 
92, 3  (410  B.C.),  money  was  appointed  to  be  paid  to  them  from 
the  pablic  treasure  for  the  provisum  of  the  cavdry,  for  diobelia, 
and  war  expenses**^:  at  this  period  the  cavalry  appears  to  have 
been  pmd  in  time  of  peace  by  the  hellenotamiie  and  not  by  the 
treasurer  of  the' administration:  for  the  treasurer  of  war  and  the 
flttnagers  of  the  theoricon  were  not  introduced  until  after  the 
abolition  of  the  hellenotamise,  who  used  to  make  all  payments 
of  this  description.    There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of  money 
bring  furnished  to  them  from  the  public  treasure,  which  ought 
to  surprise  us:   for  if  their  own  funds  were  exhausted,  the 
treasure  would  naturally  be  compelled  to  furnish  whatever  waa 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  that  which  belonged  to  their 
dqMurtment.    In  the  same  manner  gold  was  lent  to  them  out  of 
the  treasury,  to  be  paid  to  the  athlothetae;  but  evidently  from 
the  sacred  money'*^.    Hence  the  payments  which  they  had  to 
make  must  have  been  considerable,  and  their  duties  cannot  have 
been  unimportant.     In  order  to  execute  these  with  the  greater 


««»  Pluteitsfa.  Ariatid,  24 ;  Pcrid.  12.  I     >«  Inacript.  147. 

^  Inscript.  76,  (  3.  I      ^'*  Inacript  144,3rd  Prytan.lst  item. 
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facility  they  divided  them  among  one  another"*;  and  to  assisli 
them  they  had  as  many  as  three  superior  archons  as  assessors 
{irdpeSpoiY^.  It  must  not  witih  Barthflemy  be  thought  singu- 
lar that  we  only  know  of  these  officers  from  inscriptions,  since 
of  the  hellenotamise  themselves  we  have  such  imperfect  ac« 
QOunts* 

As  after  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  no  mention  of  hellenota- 
mise occurs,  so  before  that  time  we  hear  of  no  treasurers  of  war 
or  managers  of  the  theorica;  the  former  having  performed  all 
the  duties  which  subsequently  belonged  to  the  latter:  and  we 
are  thence  justified  in  assuming,  that  by  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  made  in  the  year  of  Euclid,  two  new  offices,  the 
treasurer  of  war,  and  the  manager  of  the  theorica,  were  insti"' 
tuted.    The  name  of  treasurer  of  war  {ra^ia^  arpanrnTucAv) 
is  only  once  made  use  of,  and  this  in  reference  to  one  Callias, 
who  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Oratois"' 
to  have  held  that  office  in  the  archonship  of  Chierondas  (Olymp* 
110,  3,  B.C.  338);  probably  it  Was  only  filled  in  time  of  war,  and 
discontinued  when  there  was  no  armed  force  in  motion.    The 
funds  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  war  were,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  tributes,  derived  from  two  sources;  which,  however, 
were  both  of  a  very  uncertain  nature.    According  to  ancient 
laws'"  the  surplus  money  of   the  administration  was  to  be 
applied  in  times  of  war  to  the  use  of  the  army  {ra  irepiovra 
XpriiAara  tyj^  Bioitcij<r€a)9  etvai  arpdruoTiKa):  but  the  people 
had  the  OAadness  to  require  that  the  surplus  shoidd  always  be 
used  for  the  distribution  of  the  theorica;  and  the  demagogue 
Eubulus  even  succeeded  in  passing  a  law,  that  if  any  person 
again  proposed  that  the  theorica  should  be  applied  to  the  uses 
of  war  he  should  suffer  death.    This  law,  which  crippled  the 
martial  power  of  the  Athenians,  was  frequently  attacked  by  the 


"•  As  is  proved  by  Inscripi.  147.         "by  a  line. 

*•  Orat  c.  Neaer.  p.  1346,  1347; 
Liban.  Argum.Olynth.  L;cf.  Demosih. 
Olyntlu  i.  p.  14,  19,  and  OlynUi.  iil 
(e.g.  p.  31);  Harpocr.  in  v.  ^«ipu^ 
and  thence  Suidasand  iheEtymologist. 
Cf.  Rulink.  Hist  Crit  Orat.  p.  146, 
viii.  of  Reisko's  Orators. 


»■•  Inscript.  147,  6th  Prytan.;  In^ 
script  144,  3rd  Prytan.  Ist  item,  and 
8th  Prytan.  4th  item. 

**^  In  the  Life  of  Lycuqj^us,  accord- 
ing to  the  correction  of  Sahnasius: 
fn*  he  is  generally  called  KoXaior. 
4CAAAI0Y  akid  KAAAIOY  only  differ 
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well  disposed:  Demosthenes  complained  that  the  Athenians, 
though  possessing  large  funds  for  war,  squandered  them  away 
upon  festivals:  ApoUodorus  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  fifteen 
talents^  for  having  proposed  in  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.c.  553),  that 
the  surplus  money  should  be  used  for  war,  though  for  the  time 
he  attained  his  object***:  and  although  even  Eubulus  in  later 
times  proposed  that  the  theorica  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  war"*;  and  although  according  to  Philochorus'*',  all 
the  public  money  was  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes,  in 
Olymp.  1 10,  2  (d.c.  339};,  applied  to  the  military  service,  it  was 
firequently  in  the  power  of  treacherous  or  inconsiderate  dema- 
gogues to  deduct  very  large  sums  from  the  war  funds  by  pro- 
posing a  donation  of  money  to  the  people:  of  which  unworthy 
conduct  Demades  furnished  a  most  striking  instance. 

Besides  this,  the  extraordinary  property-tax  {€l<r<f>opA)  was 
set  apart  for  the  expenses  of  war*'*;  but  this  being  a  tax  which 
waa  unwillingly  paid,  the  coffers  were  generally  empty.  Many 
higher  as  well  as  subordinate  offices  were  requisite  for  the  cus- 
tody and  disbursement  of  the  war-funds.  All  those  who  bore 
the  name  of  generals  (as  we  know  for  certain  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  probably  in  earlier  times 
also)  were  not  in  fact  commanders  of  all  the  troops,  but  only 
generals  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  each  separate  army 
{trrparrfybs  6  inl  r&v  SirKooy  or  aTrXiT&Vf  and  6  iwl  r&v  imriofv): 
of  these,  one  in  his  capacity  of  general  of  the  administration 
{oTparrfyo^  6  cttI  ttjb  StoiK'qaetas)  performed  part  of  the  judicial 
labours,  together  with  other  services:  the  duty  of  giving  out  the 
pay  of  the  troops  also  devolved  upon  him"%  for  which  he  must 
have  had  a  treasurer  of  his  own.  Among  his  proposals  for  the 
equipment  of  the  troops,  Demosthenes^'^  particularly  recom- 


^  Orat  c.  Keeer.  p.  134^  19.  The 
date  18  evident  from  book  iv.  ch.  13. 

***  Demosth.  ircpl  vapawp€afi,  p. 
434,24. 

•■*  Fragment,  p.  76. 

>**  Demosth.  e.  PolycL  p.  1209^  and 
paarim. 

^  Decree,  ap.  Bemoeth.  de  Corona, 
p.  265,  11. 


^  Orat.  de  Cherson.  p.  101,  14. 
From  this  the  whole  passage' in  the 
fourth  Philippic  is  borrowed  (p.  137), 
the  spurioufiness  of  which  oration  was 
perceived  by  Yalckenaer,  in  Iiis  notes 
to  his  speech  de  Philipp.  Placed,  p. 
261,  and  by  Wolf  Proleg.  ad  LepW. 
p.  Ix. 
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mends  that  treasurers  and  public  slaves  {Si)fio(Tioi)  should  be 
appointed  for  the  custody  of  the  war-funds,  that  the  strictest 
watch  should  be  kept  .over  their  administration,  apd  that  these, 
and  not  the  generals^  should  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  had  been  employed*  Many  of  the  treasurers 
of  the  generals^  who  are  mentioned  in  different  writers,  appear 
however  to  have  been  merely  private  paymasters,  without  being 
in  the  service  of  the  state;  thus  Philocrates  was  the  treasurer 
of  Eigocles,  and  Antimachus  of  Tlmotheus,  who  managed  every- 
thing for  this  general,  and  also  kept  a  secretary  for  himself. 
In  the  same  manner  the  trierarchs  had  treasurers^* 

By  means  of  the  theorioon  (to  0€»p%i^»  r^  $€mpuuh  or 
0€t»piKci  XP^A^Ta),  the  most  pernicious  institution  in  the  age 
of  Pericles,  there  arose  in  a  petty  republic  a  lavishness  of 
expense,  which  was  not  proportionally  less  than  that  of  the  most 
luxurious  courts,  and  which  swallowed  up  vast  sums  at  the  very 
moment  that  'the  military  operations  were  failing  from  want  d 
the  proper  supplies.  Under  the  termTheorica  are  comprised 
the  monies  which  were  distributed  among  the  people,  for 
the  celebration  of  festivals  and  games**',  either  to  indemnify 
them  for  the  entrance-money  to  the  theatre,  or  to  enable  them 
to  feast  more  plentifully:  they  were  also  in  part  Expended  upon 
sacrifices***,  with  which  a  public  entertainment  was  always  com- 
bined* From  the  nature,  and  character  of  this  expense  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  surplus  money  of  the  administration  was 
set  apart  for  it;  in  the  early  times,  however,  this  was  frequently 
applied  to  replenishing    or    increasing   the   public  treasure; 


"*  Lysias  e.  Philoer.  p.  829;  De- 
moeth^c.  Timoih.  p.  1186^  17;  p.  1187, 
10. 

'**  Eupolis  ap«  Harpoerat.  in  v. 
fafiiau  Comp.  book  iv.  c  11.  Whe- 
Iher  Antiphanesy  the  treasurer  of  the 
ship*ii  captain  Philip  (Demoeth*  c.  H- 
moth.p.  1188,20;  p.  1189,  2),  was  of 
this  description,  or  whether  Philip  was 
only  a  private  individual,  1  leave  un- 
decided. By  the  treasurer  who  gave 
the  crown  to  the  trierarch  that  was 


the  fiiBt  in  getting  his  ship  ra4j 
equipped  (Demoeth.  de  Trierudk  Co- 
rona, p.  1228,  5),  we  must  probably 
understand  neither  the  treasurer  of 
the  trierarch,  nor  the  treasurer  of  tbe 
trireme-builders,  but  the  pay-ioa't^'' 
of  war,  to  whoin  this  duty  is  the  most 
suitable. 

^'^  Pollux  viii.  1 13;  Haipocr.  Said. 
HesTch.  Etjm.  Ammonius. 

'**  Demoeth.  do  Corona,  p.  22^^ 
See  below»  chap.  13. 
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trhereas  in  later  periods  not  only  was  no  addition  made  to  the 
treasure^  bnt  the  war-fiinds  did  not  even  receive  the  surfdus 
monies.  The  managers  of  the  theorioon  are  not  called  trea- 
snren,  although  they  evidently  had  the  charge  of  a  fand;  they 
belonged  to  the  number  of  officers  of  government^  and  were 
among  the  principal  authorities  elected  by  cheirotonia'**:  it 
appears  that  their  appointment  took  place  about  the  time  of 
the  great  Dionysia  in  the  city*^\  Their  number  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  but  there  were  most  probably  ten,  one  firom  each 
tribe;  for  in  an  office  of  such  importance  as  this  it  cannot  be  well 
supposed  ihht  any  other  method  of  election  was  adopted.  Their 
appellation  is  variable  {apj^  ivi  r^  dempitc^,  6  hrl  r^  0€»pix^ 
Af,  ol  hrl  TO  0€€9piKoy  Kexsiporovfifjtivoit  6  imi  r&y  0€€i>pixAy 
TerajfM4yo9f  iirl  rov  Oe^piKoS  Kara^radeh^  Oeapiic^  o^^» 
ipX^y  'tSk  6emp^fc&yy^^.  To  the  original  department  of 
manager  of  the  theoricon  were  annexed,  at  the  time  when  Eubu* 
Ins  of  Anaphlystus  filled  this  situation^  and  had  obtained  the 
public  confidence  in  a  high  degree,  many  of  the  other  branches  of 
Ae  administration,  particularly  the  control  of  the  public  reve* 
nuesy  the  office  of  apodect»,  the  making  of  wharfs,  of  the  arse-* 
nal,  the  construction  of  roads  (the  latter  perhaps  in  some 
degree  because  they  were  connected  with  the  passage  of  proces- 
sions),  and  nearly  all  the  other  duties  of  the  administration,  as 
.fischines  informs  us'^*:  in  his  capacity  of  manager  of  the  the- 
orioon, Demosthenes  was  also  inspector  of  the  building  of  the 
walls  (r€i;^o3ro<^9}'^;  and  from  the  same  cause  Eubulus  appears 
to  have  superintended  the  ship-building*^* 

ThA  extent  of  their  power  in  such  corrupt  times  cannot 
appear  in  the  least  surprising.  The  theoricon  promoted  the 
private  ii^rest  of  the  citizens,  and  therefore  the  assembly 
passed  a  decree  by  which  they  conferred  extensive  influence  on 
any  person  who  had  either  the  will  or  the  ability  to  fill  the 
purses  of  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  public.    The  Athe- 


ne Xmian.  e.  Ctedph.  p.  416^  418. 

^  Petit  Leg.  AtU  ia  9, 85. 

^^  JBms^  Qt  sop.  Demoetik  de  Co- 
l«M,p.264,ie;  p.248^S7;  p.268,22; 
Lex.  8eg.  p.'  264;  Snidasand  ihe  £t/- 


mologisi. 

^^'  ^schin.  ut  BUp.  p.  417  sqq. 

i«  ^achin.  ibid.  p.  419,  426;  De- 
moeih.  de  Corona,  p.  243,  266. 

^**  Dinareh.  c  Demoeth,  p.  66. 
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nian  people  resembled  a  tyrant^  and  the  funds  of  the  theoricoa 
were  analogous  to  his  private  purse;  if  a  tyrant  desired  to  have, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  own  pleasures,  a  private  purse  ^hich 
should  never  be  empty,  he  would  take  care  to  invest  tiie 
managers  of  it  with  great  power,  and  would  leave  to  the  branches 
of  the  administration  only  just  so  much  of  the  public  revenue 
as  should  not  interfere  with  the  proper  supply  of  the  privy 
purse*  This  contrivance  of  the  ochlocracy  was  abolished 
between  Olymp.  110;  2  (bx.  359),  and  112,  3  (b,c.  330),  by  a 
decree  proposed  by  Hegemon**^ 

*  At  what  time  the  managers  of  the  theoricon  were  the 
assessors  of  the  poletas,  is  not  mentioned;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  they  only  performed  this  duty  in  the  time  of 
(heir  extended  authority^  For  'since  the  surplus  money  of  ih^ 
^ministration  was  in  time  of  peace,  always  set  apart  for  the 
theoricon,  and  to  the  administration  duties  and  taxes  raised 
in  Athens  were  regularly  assigned,  while  confiscated  property 
^ght  appear  to  belong  more  peculiarly  to  the  theoricon,  it  is 
possible  that  this  regulation  was  made  when  the  office  of 
manager  of  the  theorica  was  originally  instituted. 


Chai^ter  VIIL 

The  Clerks  and  Checking-Clerks.     System  of  PnbKc  Accounta- 
bility  and  Atidit. 


From  the  multiplicity  of  the  offices,  it  is  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  writing  to  be  performed  must  have  been  conside- 
rable; the  disbursements  and  receipts  were  to  be  entered,  and 
particularly  the  respective  purposes  to  which  the  monies  were 
assigned;  these,  together  with  the  acknowledgments  of  pay- 
ment, were  to  be  noted  down ;  and  finally,  the  accounts  were  to 
be  passed.    All  these  duties  came  within  the  department  of  the 


^**  Petit  hegi  Att.  iii.  2,  36.  In 
Olynip.  110, 3,  Demosthenes  was  both 
inspector. of  the  building  of  the  walls, 
snd  manager  of  the  theorioa,  but  only 


accidenially  ai  the  same  lime,  as  I  baVe 
already  remarked,  without  the  two 
offices  being  at  that  period  necessarily 
united* 
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secretary  or  dark  (ypafifuir^).  Thus  the  treasurers  of  the 
sacred  monies^  and  the  Amphictyons  of  Delos  had  their  clerk*^^ 
and  the  ^me  was  also  the  case  with  subordinate  or  private 
cashiers;,  as  has  been  ahready  remarked  of  Antimachus,  the  pay- 
master of  Timotheus.  Citizens  who  were  nominated  to  situa- 
tions of  this  kind,  were  commonly  persons  of  small  fortune. 
Public  slaves  {SijfUaMi)  however,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
cost  of  the  state,  were  also  employed,  and  were  sometimes 
appointed  for  keeping  accounts,  of  the  generals  for  instance,  and 
the  paymasters  in  times  of  war'^%  some  as  checking-derks 
{amypa^h,  ctmirarotulatarea),  as  for  example  the  clerks  who 
checked  the  accounts  of  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  monies,  and 
of  the  war-taxes,  although  Demosthenes  thinks  that  each  con- 
tributor ought  to  perform  for  hiinself  the  office  of  a  comp- 
trriler^^\  A  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  state  was  never  a  slave; 
and  although  the  clerk  Nicomachus  is  called  by  Lysias'^'  a 
public  slave  (^^160-/^),  this  instance  does  not  apply,  for  he  was 
only  an  under-derk,  and  not  one  of  the  prindpal  clerks  or  secre- 
taries; and  the  orator  gives  him  ihat  name  in  reference  only  to 
his  father;  for  he  himself  had  been  entered  in  the  register  of 
the  phratores,  and  consequently  was  a  dtisen.  But  the  chief 
reason  why  the  Athenians  preferred  the  public  slaves  for  comp- 
trolling  the  accounts,  was,  that  they  could  be  put  to  the  torture^ 
and  torture  was  considered  as  the  surest  means  of  elidting'the 
tniih''\  Freemen  could  not  be  tortured  upon  the  rack,  nor 
yet  resident  aliens  or  foreigners,  as  Gillies  asserts ;  for  it  waa 
prohibited  by  the  decree  of  Scamandrius  that  any  citizen  should 
be  puttQ  the  torture  for  the  purpose. of  examination'";. and 


"^  iDMSript.  ISO,  I41»  160»  158. 

'^  Demoeth.  de  Chenon.  p.  101,  H, 
and  thence  Philipp.  It.  p.  137.  Ulpian. 
ad  Demoeth.  Olynth.  ii. 

^  DemoBth.  o.  Androt  p.  616,  12 
sqq.  Lml  Seg.  p.  197. 

^  C.Nioom.p.842,cf.p.  836,887. 

^  Demosth.  o.  Aphob.  -^cvdofu  p. 
MS,  7,  p.  848,  8,  p.  8S6,  20.  That 
Biore  weight  was  given  to  the'  asser- 
tioos  of  alsTee  upon  the  rack  than  to 
the  sworn  teetimony  <tf  freemen,  is 


also  shown  by  Hudtwalcker  oon  den 
Diaieten,  p.  61. 

*^^  Andocid.  de  Myst  p.  22.  The 
torture  of  the  concubine  of  Antiphon 
(Korqy.  ^opfi.  p.  616),  provided  that 
she  was  a  free  woman,  which  is  not  cer- 
tain, must  be  considered  as  a  punish- 
ment, and  not  as  a  means  of  exami- 
nation. ^  Against  the  assertion  made 
in  the  text,  that  freemen  in  Attica 
could  not  be  put  to  the  torture,  may 
be  adduced  a  passage  in  Antip  on  (de 
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what  Lysias  says  of  Theodotu%  a  youth  of  Platcdtt,  that  he 
might  haye  heen  pot  to  the  toitare'*%  must  he  the  rather  con* 
sidered  as  an  ezceptioii,  as  the  Platcoans  were  citizens. 

Besides  these  saborcynate  checking-derks^  there  were  others 
of  a  superior  dass^  who  have  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  secretaries  or  clerks.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  know* 
ledge  of  these  officers  at  Athens ;  in  the  mean  time  thus  far  is 
certain,  that  there  were  three  public  clerks,  as  we  learn  finom 
Suidas'^*  Pollux'*^  gives  a  more  exact  account ;  one  was  chosen 
by  lot  by  the  senate  in  every  prytanea,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  writings  and  decrees,  and  is  the  officer  who  prefixed  his 
name  to  the  decrees  according  to  the  form  which  was  in  use 
before  the  archonship  of  Euclid:  of  this  secretary  Aristotle 
had,  according  to  Harpocration^^%  treated  at  length :  the  second 
was  elected  by  the  senate  by  cheirotonia  for  the  laws  ;*  a  third, 
elected  by  the  people,  was  the  public  reader  in  the  senate  and 
the  assembly.  The  first  in  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperors  is  called  the  clerk  according  to  the  prytanea  {yp^f^ 
fiareiff  icarit  wpvraveiapy^,  where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  perceive 
why  he  should  be  enumerated  among  the  aeisiti,  as  one  should 
rather  have  expected  that  he  would  only  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  fed  in  the  prytaneum  for  a  single  prytanea;  a  fresh 
one  was  appointe4  in  every  prytanea,  and  the  name  of  the  derk 
of  the  first  piytanea  was  added  to  the  decrees  before  the  archon- 
ship of  Euclid,  and  was  frequently  made  use  of  to  designate 
the  year'*',    Harpocration  states  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this 


Herod,  csdde,  p.  729),  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  a  freeman  was  tortured  at 
Mytilene:  bat  whether  a  MytileiiAan 
or  a  foreigner,  whether  according  to 
the  Lesbian  or  Athenian  law,  cannot 
be  decided* 

***  ApoL  c  Simon,  p.  153.  What 
Reiske  says  upon  this  passage  does  not 
remove  the  difficulty. 

^^  Suidas,  ffX^/Mtrol  dc  (ypamutrtu) 

tilft6iruu  Ovd€w6s  dc  i^oy  KvpcoidXX'  9 
Tov  ypaitl>€iw  Koi  dyoymyoi.  The  first 
wordy  i^rffHOTol^  is  fiUse  in  this  general 


^^  viii.  98,  ypoftpuxnvSf  6  kot^  wpv- 
raytlaw  KkripttB^ls  vir6  rtfs  /SovX^  M 
rf  [rh\  ypttfiftara  ffnikamw  col  <nk 
^^Tff>uri»aTa^  mi  mpos  M  ro^  p6ftaus 
vw6  rfjs  fiovkfjs  x'*P*''^^^f''f^'09m  'O  di. 
vtr6  Tov  ^fuw  a}p€$€\s  ypofiftar^^  ^p»-. 
yu^xci  rf  di}^  Km  rj  Pouk§.  A 
ypofAfun-m  rris  PovXrjs  oocars  in  De--. 
mosth.  pro  Corona,  p.  338|  14,  and  rov 
^ifiov  in  the  third  decree  in  the  lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators. 

***  In  T.  ypaiAfutrtvs. 

1^  ClmndL  Inscript.  ii.  66»  2. 

i«7  Yid.  ad  Inscript.  147  et  76. 
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officer  to  check  the  public  accounts**' ;  but  he  doubtlesa  con- 
firands  him  with  the  checking-derk.  The  second  appears  to  be 
the  deik  of  the  senators  {ypafifutreif^  r&v  fiovkeurw)  occurring 
in  inscriptions''^  of  whom  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  that 
he  i»  never  mentioned  among  the  aeisiti^  but  always  among  the 
prytanes*  Lastly,  the  third  deik  is  called  the  derk  of  the 
state  {ypafifAarei^s  rlfs  iroXe^s),  or  of  the  senate  and  the  people 
(t^  fiovXij^  Kol.Tov  &}/iov)^*%  and  he  is  placed  in  inscriptions 
among  the  aeisiti. 

These  officers  had  an  under-clerk  (inroypafifiarevs):  and  a 
considerable  number  of  sudi  persons  were  ivied  even  in  the 
ancient  days  of  Athens^  some  of  whom  were  employed  in  the 
ii^er,  and  some  in  the  inferior  and  subordinate  offices'T^ ;  the 
cheddng-derks  were  however  different  from  these  superior 
seoetaiies  or  clerks^  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  oi  the 
inferior*  A  checking-derk  of  the  senate  {aimffp€ul>€^  7^9 
fiovXiis)  is  quoted  by  Harpocration  out  of  Aristotle's  State  of 
Athens' *%  and  a  checking-derk  without  any  farther  specification' 
frequently  occurs  in  ancient  inscriptions^  and  always  among  the 


«i  wapeuBoBifnu  rj  /SovXg.  The  oon- 
Monwith.  the  checking-clerk  is  evi- 
dent from  Ihe  words  of  Pollux  yilL 
M^  where  it  is  said,  of  hiniy  «al  wdifra 
amyptkftero  vopoKoBfuitvos  rg  /3ovX^. 
This  had  been  remarked  by  Yalesias 
in  hit  notes  to  Haipocnition,  against 
whom  K&lm's  objections  (ad  FoU^yiii* 
M;)  jmwe  nothing. 

*"•  QhanaL  iL  65,  1,3»3,4,  8pon 
levels,  ToL  iii  in  the  inscription 
bdoaging  to  the  second  volume  p. 
116  sqq.  Huit  he  may  not  be  con- 
iidered  the  sane  as  the  derk  aooordiiig 
to  the  Prytaneia,  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  in  GhandL  ii.  56,2,  should 
^  ohsenred.  There  are  likewise  many 
ether  simiku*  inscriptions,  in  which 
this  derk  of   the  senators  and  the 


***  Thocyd.  vii  10,  and  the  inscrip- 
iioBs  just  quoted.  Besides  Valesius, 
Mthorities  have  been  collected  upon 


this  subject  by  Menrstus  Lecfc.  Att.  vL 
26;  Petit,  iii.  2, 28;  Barth^emy  M^m. 
de  PAcad.  dee  Inscriptions,  voLxLviii. 
p.  345.  The  vncypaiifumift  occors  in 
the  inscr^tions  already  gnoted;  in 
that  published  by  Spon  the  editor  in- 
correctly reads  nPOFPAMMATEYZ. 
%  ^^  Antiph.  de  Ghorent  p.  792;  De- 
mosth.  pro^Corona,  p.  314,  Jy  vwypaiL' 
liOTMUf  mi  vfnipmw  rots  dpxitioif, 
Lysias  c.  Nicom.  p.  864,  ter* 

^  flarpoorat.  in  v.  dynypo^m*  6 
KoBurrdfitifos  iir\  rSnf  KoraPaXXSvTWf 
nv&  rg  svXci  ^thjuoto,  wrrt  avnypd' 
<l>€<r6ai  ravrtu  Ai/fuicr^o^r  cy  rf  Kara 
*ApdpoTUnfO£  (a  passage  which  is  not 
to  the  point,  as  it  relates  to  subor- 
dinate checking-clerks),  koL  Altrx*'^^ 
hf  rf  ^^"^  KnTirc^iTor.  Atrrol  bi 
^(Uf  iarrtypat^'is^  6  futfrrjf  daMicijo-c«»r, 
tit  ^in  ^ikoxopof  6  dc  r^s  /SovX^s,  «>i; 
*Apt4rroTth)S  h  *A$rfvaimp  iroXtTCi?* 
The  whole  passage  is  ako  in  Suidas.    . 
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aetsiti.  According  to  Pollux**'  be  was  in  ancient  times  elected 
and  afterwards  chosen  by  lot :  the  checking-derk  of  the  senate 
is  also  mentioned  by  Suidas'*%  as  well  as  by  the  Scholiast  to 
Aristophanes''^  who  however  confounds  him  with  the  derlu 
According  to  Pollux  his  duty  was  to  sit  in  the  senate  and  exer- 
cise a  general  control ;  a  statement  which  may  perhaps  be  true^ 
but  that  the  duty  which  Harpocration  attributes  to  the  check- 
ing-clerk^ of  comptrollihg  the  receipts  of  the  revenues^  refers 
to  this  office^  is  evident^  the  taxes  having  been  paid  in  presence, 
of  the  senate*  Lastly  it  is  manifest  that  iEscMnes'^  alludes  to 
this  officer,  when  he  remarks  that  the  state  had  a  checking- 
clerk  elected  by  cheirotonia,  who  kept  an  account  of  the  reve- 
nues for  the  people  in  each  prytanea,  until  this  situation  was 
united  with  the  office  of  the  theorioon,  by  which  means  the 
duties  of  the  apodectee,  and  the  checking  of  the  accounts,  were 
injudiciously  placed  in  the  same  hands.  Besides  thia  checkiiig- 
derk  for  monies  received,  there  was  also  a  checking-derk  of  the 
highest  authority  for  disbursements,  viz.,  the  treasurer  of  the 
administration,  who  was  called  the  checking-clerk  of  the  admi- 
nistration {avTi^pa^€i>9  rrjs  iioncqa-emstY^K  It  is  probable  that 
all  clerks  and  checking-clerks  (and  certainly  the  under-derks) 
were  prohibited  from  holding  the  same  office  twice'",  t.  e.,  not 
for  two  successive  years,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  new  person, 
should  be  appointed  after  the  interval  of  a  year. 


'    ^  viiL  98.  Cf.  Lex.  Beg.  p.  190,26. 

^"^  In  V.  ypa^nfurnvsj  where  see 
Kiister's  note.  Compare  also  Lex. 
Seg.p.  18IK  IC. 

'*»  £q.  1263.  The  foUowing  ib  the 
Whole  of  this  cormpt  paasage:  M  dc 
tfjiun)  {6  ypa/ifuircw)  viroypaxfitvi  iXi- 
yrro.  6  di  rov  ficvktvnjplov  dyr«ypo- 
<l>€vt.  fhfffioaiov  di  ytvofUvov  fypa(fw¥ 
aii^t&Ttpoi  rk  \eY6fuva.  The  latter 
words,  which  are  entirely  devoid  of 
meaning,  KUhn  (ad  Poll.  viiL  98,)  en- 
deavours to  correct;  bat  his  correcUon 
docs  not  make  any  better  sense.  The 
ivoypaf^€vt  maybe  the  vfroypafifiorfvs 
of  •  inscriptions.  Petit  also  (ut  snp.) 
remarks  the  confusion  between  the 


clerk  and  checking-clerk  in  this  pas* 
sage« 

^^  Cent.  Ctesiph..p.  417.  Cf.Ulpiaiu 
ad  Demosth.  c  Androt.  ut  snp. 

>*7  Philochonxs  ap.  Harpocrat.  ut 
sup.  and  thence  Snidas  and  PoUux 
viii.  98,  99,  according  to  the  oorrect 
emendation  of  ValesiiiB  upon  Haipo* 
cMion. 

'**  This  is  evidently  the  meaniqg  of 
the  law  in.  Lysias  c.  Nieom.  p.  864 
extr.  {nroypafifiaTtwrai  o^ic  tf^tur^  8lv 
t6¥  aur6¥  rj  op^  t§  airrj,  although 
the  expression  is  somewhat  singnlar; 
but  from  the  context  it  appean  to  me 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  il 
can  be  understood^ 
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The  public  accounts  being  in  this  manner  kept  by  the 
derks,  and  oomptrolled  by  the  checking-clerks^  it  was  rendered 
possible  to  make  the  scrutiny  which  was  regidarly  entered  into 
at  die  expiration  of  every  office.  It  is  the  essence  of  a  demo-' 
cracy  that  every  public  officer  should  be  responsible.  Among 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  democratic  authority^  responsibi-* 
Uty  is  one  of  the  most  prominent ;  while  in  the  aristocratical 
and  oligarchical  states  of  antiquity,  such  as  Sparta  and 
Crete,  .the  highest  offices,  those  in  which  the  aristocracy  and 
oligarchy  really  existed,  were  subject  to  no  responsibility. 
Hence  the  obligation  of  rendering  accounts  for. official  conduct 
prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent  at  Athens :  no  person  who  had 
had  any  share  in  the  government  or  administration  was  exempted 
from  it;  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  even  the  Areopagus,  at 
least  after  the  loss  of  their  great  power,  were  bound  to  render 
an  account :  even  the  priests  and  priestesses  were  obliged  to 
produce  accounts  for  the  gifts  {yipa) ;  so  also  whole  families, 
tndi  as  the  Eumolpidso  and  Ceryces,  and  even  the  trierarchs, 
although  the  latter  furnished  everything  at  their  own  expense; 
no  person  who  had  not  rendered  his  account  could  go  abroad, 
consecrate  his  property  to  a  god,  or  even  dedicate  a  sacred 
offering;  no  one  could  make  a  will,  or  be  adopted  from  one 
fiunily  into  another;  in  short,  the  state  had  a  lien  upon  the 
whole  property  of  the  individual  until  he  had  passed  his  scru« 
tiny'**.  In  the  same  manner  no  honorary  gift  or  reward  (such 
for  example  as  a  crown)  could  be  awarded  to  a  person  who  had 
not  passed  his  scrutiny^ '%  The  dicasts  alone  were  free  from 
this  obligation'^'. 

The  authorities  whose  business  it  was  to  pass  and  examine 
the  accounts  of  public  officers  were,  according  to  Aristotle^'*, 
caDed  in  the  Greek  states,  in  some  places  evdwoi,  in  others 
XoyuTTaXj  i^eraaTal,  or  avvijyopou  That  the  logistce  of  the 
Athenians  were  employed  in  matters  of  calculation  is  proved  by 
ih&r  name ;  the  euthimi  were  in  intimate  connexion  with  them : 
the  difference  between  their  duties  was  not,  however,  as  is  sup- 


***  Mmihm.  c  Ctesiph.  p.  405  sqq. 
^^  JRac^  and  Demosth.  pro  Corona. 
»^«  Arirt.  Veep.  685.     See  Hudt- 


walcker  von  den  Diateten,  p.  32. 

^^  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  6th 
book  of  the  Politics. 
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posed  by  some,  that  the  logistce  had  authority  in  those  cases  only 
which  concerned  the  administration  of  public  money,  while 
the  eudiuni  acted  in  all  other  cases ;  but  all  qaeations  bdcmged 
indiscriminately  to  either  authority.  In  the  ezaminatioiis  of 
persons  who  either  had  or  had  not  the  management  of  money, 
the  logistie,  after  the  account  had  been  rendered  before  them 
and  the  secretary  (probably  of  the  senate  and  iHie  i>eople), 
brought  the  cause  into  court,  where  they  gave  out  by  means  of 
ihe  crier  that  they  were  ready  to  hear  any  accusation''^  The 
intimate  connexion  between  the  two  offices  is  strikingly  proved 
by  a  decree  in  Andoddes,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  those 
whose  accounts  were  found  unsatisfiactory  in  the  logisteria  by 
the  euthuni  or  the  assessors,  and  affording  ground  for  an  indict- 
ment'^^:  lastly,  ebdwa  is  often  used  in  speaking  of  the  logtstas 
and  XiK/i^/ud^  in  speaking  of  the  euthuni ;  and  the  Etymologist 
says'"  that  in  his  time  those  were  called  logistse^who  formerly 
had  borne  the  name  of  euthuni.  The  distinction  between  them 
had  been  explained  by  Aristotle  in  the  Constitution  of 
Athens ''* ;  but  the  grammarians  do  not  giye  any  precise  infor- 
mation upon  this  point.  According  to  Harpocration'",  there 
were  ten  logistae,  to  whom  every  person  gave  an  account  of  his 
proceedings  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office ; 
and  the  same  number  of  euthuni,  whose  duties  were  precisely 
the  same.  All  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  the  Iqgiste  and 
euthimi  were  both  ten  in  number'^.     Pollux  gives  us  an 


>^  JBmdtSn.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  403  sqq. 
Demosth.  pro  Corona,  p.  266, 9. 

>7«  De  Myst.  p.  37,  ^wf  tvBwai 
rtv4i  e{<ri  KortypwrfjJvai  iv  rotr  Xoyi- 
anjpuMr  (see  Lytias  c  Polystr.  p.  672,) 
vtrh  rmv  tlBvvwf  $  rSnf  vaptdptw*  The 
last  words  appear  to  be  an  inteipre- 
tation  which  has  crept  into  the  text : 
but  I  do  not  venture  to  strike  them 
out,  as  aflseesorB  of  the  enthani  are 
mentioned. 

*^*  In  ▼.  Mwoiy  from  whom  Pho- 
tius  and  Zonaras  took;  in  the  hitter  of 
which  grammarians  read  iXKirmw  Nd- 

>7*   Ap.  Harpocrat. 


'^'  In  V.  Xoyumd  and  cMipoi,  and 
thence  Snidas  and  Photina  in  ▼.  X*- 
yioral  and  cff^vroiy  also  Lex.  8eg. 
p.  245,  276.  The  penon  is  called  ciT- 
Bwos  and  tv^wtji,  in  the  plural  €0$u^ 
yoi  and  tvOwaif  the  proceeding  m  i§ 
tMwa^  (see  the  law  in  Demosth.  e. 
Timocrat  p.  7179 19,  where  boweyer  it 
18  fiilsely  accented  ^vBvifa)^  in  the 
pivni  Mwtui  likewise  ^  tiBvptf^ 
which  the  grammarians  qiiot«  as  the 
common  form,  but  which  is  perhaps  of 
later  origin. 

>'*  EtjmoL  in  ▼.  cMnvt,  Fhotiiia, 
and  Pollux  viii.  4A.  From  Polhix 
viii.  90 ;  Petit  iiL  2.  6,  condudca  that 
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important  addition^  vi^.,  ^'that  the  senate  chose  the  lo^stae  by 
lot,  in  order  to  attend/'  as  he  expresses  himself^  ^  upon  the  offi- 
cers of  the  admini8trati<m/'  that  is^  to  watch  oyer  their  conduct; 
«bat  the  euthimi  were  chosen  in  addition,  like  the  assessors  of 
the  nine  archons*'V' 

What  constituted  the  diffidence  of  thdr  duties  can  eyen  in 
general  be  arrived  at  only  by  conjecture*  The  logists  were  the 
ehief  persons,  and  to  them  the  accounts  were  delivered,  into  the 
correctness  of  which  they  examined ;  they  also,  as  the  calcu- 
lators of  the  state,  superintended  the  payment  of  the  public 
debts'?.  But  while  the  accounts  were  being  examined  (Xo7Mr- 
/io9  or  \6y09),  or  even  afterwards,  if  an  accuser  came  forward 


tliere  were  two  other  logistse:  but 
this  paflBSge  refers,  as  has  been  al- 
readj  observed,  to  the  two  checldng- 
elerks. 

17*  PoUnx  viiL  99,  100,  where  he 
•ajSt  ol  dc  fMvpoi,  ^awtp  ol  vapfipoi 
TMf  m€a  ^^ovo-ft,  wpoacupovyTat, 
Gompb  upon  Uus  point  Petit  nt  sup. 
[The  Author  has  since  referred  the 
first  port  of  this  passage  from  PoUox 
to  the  aynypa^'ig  or  checking- clerks, 
and  adopted  the  statement  of  the 
grammarians,  (Lex.  Beg.  p.  276,  17 ; 
Eijm.  Mag.  p.  669,SI,)  that  the  lo- 
gistsB  were  i^poiated  by  loi^RheUmches 
Jfttamsv,  voL  i  pi  82.  It  is  however 
si^gidar  that  the  author,  as  well  as  his 
antafonist,  should  have  missed  one  of 
the  moat  explicit  passages  on  the  sub- 
Jecty  viz.,  in  a  grammarian  published 
bj  Mr.  Bobree  at  the  end  of  Photins, 
p.  073.  Aoyttrrai-  ml  innniy6poi»  *Ap4<r- 
Torr  Xi|ff  cV  TJ  *A$tfvaUnf  vokirtiq.  oCnt 
Xty9f  Xoyurrai  dc  aipovyrat  dcco,  irap* 
oSp  iidKoylCawrai  vaaai  al  apxai  rd  rf 
X4|Cfurra  jcol  r;^^  yty€VijfUyas  btardpas* 
nu  SXXoig  (Skkoi)  htKa  uwnjy6pois 
{irmnf^opoi^  oiru«£  awafrnKpiPOvai  rov- 
rmc  ml  ol  rhg  tlSvvas  bMymvaph 

TOVrOir  dwOKpOfOifTtSVp&TOVj  €lTa  i^Uv' 

TOi  fU  r6  tueatnrfpunf  its  cva  Koi  <!>, 
This  passage  seems  to  show  that  the 
logistflB  were  noi  chosen  by  lot  (alftovv' 


rai^  not  icktipovynu),  and  it  is  also  ft 
strong  negative  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  logistsB  and  enthunL  Theovyi^. 
yopoi  are  mentioned  in  another  gram- 
marian quoted  by  the  author  in  note 
186,  (Tvyrjyopoi  Slpxpprtt  i$<rcv  KhffHmroif 
ot  TOis  XoytoTOtf  ifia^Bouv  vp^  ras 
tv$vvag  T»v  cip^avT«»v  iwh  dp)(qv. 
Here  however  it  is  stated  that  the 
avvfjyopoi  were  chosen  by  lot:  perhaps 
in  the  former  passage  we  should  read 
Kkijpovyrai  for  alftovrrtu.  These  avp^ 
yopoi  therefore  seem  to  have  be«i 
quite  distinct  from  the  public  advo- 
cates (although  the  cootraiy  is 
maintained  by  Schcimann,  de  Comi- 
tiis,  p.  108);  th^  were  probably  the 
same  as  the  ndpthpoi  mentioned  by 
Andoddes  and  others.  The  public 
advocates  are  stated  by  Photius  (in 
V,  avy^yofioi)  to  have  been  nomi* 
nated  by  election  (xeiporovta).  In  the 
passage  also  from  the  Politics  quoted 
in  note  172,  Aristotle  mentions  Xoyur* 
T€Uf  fCBwoi,  and  m/m/yopoi  as  8{yno* 
nymons  terms. — T&amsl*] 

iM  Inscript  76,  §  4,  \6yos  and  Xo^ 
ymrfibs  is  the  account,  the  cv^vmy  or 
defence  of  the  account  was  commonly 
connected  with  it,  as  «.  p.  in  Inscript. 
76,  §  8;  iBschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  397j 
403,  &c. 
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(who  was  however  obliged  to  appear  within  a'  certain  time"', 
i.e.  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  office)^  ques« 
tions  were  put  and  answers  required  concerning  the  correctness 
of  the  statements  {evdvva)^  a  point  which  it  would  be  difficult 
and  tedious  to  explain:  now  it  is  for  this>  that  the  euthuni 
appear  to  have  been  appointed  as  assistants  to  the  logistae^  as 
may  be  inferred  from  their  name.  The  euthuni  or  their  asses* 
sors  might  decide  that  the  account  was  unsatisfactory,  that 
money  had  been  embezzled,  bribes  received,  &c.;  when  such  was 
the  case,  the  affair  was  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  a  public  accuser  came  forward'".    The 


>"  PoUnx  Till.  45. 

^  In  the  archonship  of  Alexias  in 
Olymp.  93,  4  (b,c.  405),  by  the  decree 
of  Patrocleides,  the  public  debtors 
were  remitted  their  debts  np  to  the 
tod  of  the  preceding  year  (Olymp.  93, 
3,  in  the  archonship  of  Callias),  and 
those  who  had  been  condemned  to 
Atimia  for  non-payment  were  restored 
to  their  ciTiI  rights.  By  this  law,  par^ 
don  was  at  the  same  time  extended  to 
those  oa»v  tCBvytu  rivts  tla-i  Kcerryvwr' 
fMMvai  €v  Toi£  Xoyum;pcocf  wrb  r&v  c^- 

firptu  tU  r6  diKtunrfipiop  ypa<l}ai  rtPff 
cure  vepi  rStv  tvSw&Py  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  date  fh  r6ir  aMy  tovtov 
j^vap.  For  the  explanation  of  this 
iMissage  I  subjoin  the  following  re- 
marks. It  was  not  only  the  public 
debts  and  Atimia  that  were  remitted, 
to  which  the  debtors  had  become  sub- 
ject by  a  punishment  which  had  been 
preyiously  adjudged,  but  it  was  also 
enacted  that  the  actions  against  public 
officers  which  were  at  that  time  insti- 
tuted on  account  of  incorrect  accounts, 
should  be  disannulled,  i.  e.  that  the 
causes  which  had  not  been  yet  de- 
cided, but  were  still  depending,  should 
be  quashed.  These  however  were  of 
two  kinds.  In  the  first  place  the  eu- 
thuni or  their  assessors  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  accoimts  had  decided 
that  certain  public  officers  were  guilty. 


and  had  determined  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  them  (aUBwai  Kor^y^ 
pwTfjJyai  ivToUXoyurnfpioii)^  although 
by  these  means,  as  a  court  of  justice 
could  alone  pass  sentence,  no  punish- 
ment had  as  yet  been  assigned :  or  an 
accuser  had  brought  forward  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  the  aocounte  of 
the  public  servants,  who  were  under- 
going the  scmtiny,  but  the  accusations 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  courts  of  justice  and  not 
yet  brought  before  the  court  itself 
{ypatl>ai  vtpX  t&p  €vBvp&v  fifftrm  tlaijy^ 
fjJvai  th  r6  ducaarr^piop):  both  kinds 
of  cases  were  to  be  put  an  end  tOi 
Among  the  first  class  of  oases  those 
also  were  included  which  had  not  yet 
been  brought  before  the  court  of  jus- 
tioe,  which  as  being  self-evident  are 
therefore  not  mentioned;  but  the 
former  class  is  particularly  noticed, 
because  the  persons  who  were  com- 
prised in  it  had  been  c<mdemned  by 
the  previous  decision  of  a  public  office;, 
and  therefore  seemed  to  be  more 
inculpated  than  the  others.  It  may 
be  also  asked  why  those  persons  are 
not  mentioned  whose  causes  subse- 
quent upon  the  decision  of  the  eu- 
thuni had  been  brought  before  the 
court  previously  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  had  not  been  decided. 
No  cases  however  of  this  kind  could 
have  existed,  because  when  the 
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proceedings  which  belonged  to  this  stage  (which  are  even  here 
called  €v0wai,y*%  were  instituted  by  the  chief  authority,  the 
logistse;  who  conducted  the  actions,  and  composed  the  tribunal 
which  gave  judgment  in  the  case*'\  In  bringing  on  the  action 
it  is  possible  that  the  euthuni  again  assisted  the  chief  antho* 
rity ;  and  perhaps  too,  as  Pollux  asserts,  they  enforced  the  pay- 
ment of  embezzled  monies  and  fines,  instead  of  the  practores. 
Photius''*  alone  states  that  each  e^thunus  had  two  assessors, 
but  he  is  supported  by  the  words  of  Andocides.  Lastly,  the 
public  advocates  (awiiyopoi)  afforded  assistance  to  the  logistee^'% 
Any  person  who  neglected  to  render  his  account  could  be  prose- 
cuted by  a  particular  action  {Bl/cTf  d\oyCovy*K 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no 
want  at  Athens  of  well-conceived  and  strict  r^ulations;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  provident  measures,  where  the  spirit  of  the 
administration  is  bad  J  Men  have  at  all  times  been  unjust  and 
covetous  and  unprincipled,  and  above  all  the  Greeks  distin- 
guished themselves  for  the  uncontrolled  gratification  of  their 
own  desires,  and  their  contempt  for  the  happiness  of  others. 


had  been  once  brought  before  courts 
the  decision  immediately  ensued,  with* 
eat  the  defendant  being  able  to  delay 
U  by  objections  or  croeB  snits. 

**  Pollox  nt  sup. 

'"^  ^sch.  c  Ctesiph.  p.  396  sqq.  and 
406 ;  Snidas  in  v.  cv^uin;,  Lex.  Rhet. 
(8cg.  p.  846,  also  Lex.  Beg.  p.  810,  6); 
Etym.  and  Phot  in  the  passages 
quoted  by  Bnhnken  ad  Tim.  p.  120. 
See  Petit  nt  snp. 

^  f^X^s  €va  KKifpowriy  rovr^  di  dvo 
wap€fyov9:  in  which  passage  the  titBxfPoi 
are  fifclaely  'represented  as  chosen  by 
lot,  which  is  only  tme  of  the  logistsB. 
Hesychins  in  v.  tlBivas  only  speaks 
incidentally  of  the  assessors  of  the 
■rohons,  the  word  wiBwa/s  occurring 
in  a  passage  of  Aristotle  concerning 
the  hitter  officers:  no  one  should 
therefore  be  led  into  error  by  this 
article. 


^  Lex.  8eg.  p.  301. 

^^  Soidas,  Hesychius,  EtymoL  in  v. 
dkoyiov  ^iKjf,  Pollux  viiL  64.  To  ap- 
prove the  accounts  is  called  rhs  tvBwaf 
emtnffiaiyfaBai,  Demosth.  pro  Co- 
rona, p.  310,  21.  *Em(nfftauf€aBm 
means  to  approve,  itrtuvtip  (of.  ^sch. 
mpl  napairpwa-p.  p.  230.  Harpocrat. 
in  y,an(nificdjf€<r6(u,takd  thence Suidas 
and  Zonaras,  p.  848,  cf.  p.  830,  and 
the  editor's  note)  because  that  which 
is  signed  and  sealed  is  approved  of  by 
him  to  whom  the  decision  belongs: 
however  it  may  be  possible  that  after 
the  accounts  had  been  found  to  be 
correct  by  the  proper  authorities,  the 
testimony  of  their  correctness  was 
added  in  writing  and  confirmed  by  a 
seal,  so  that  arunffxaltfttr^at  rat  €vBwas 
may  signify  the  approval  of  thei|i 
which  was  vouched  by  being  sealed  i^ 
this  manner. 
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If  any  competent  judge  of  moral  actions  will  contemplate  their 
character  without  prejudice^  and.  unbiassed  by  their  high  intel- 
lectual endowments^  he  will  find  that  their  private  life  was 
unstable^  and  devoid  of  virtue;  that  their  public  life  was  a 
tissue  of  restless  intrigues  and  evil  passions;  and^  what  was  the 
worst  of  all^  that  there  existed  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in 
the  Christian  world,  a  want  of  moral  principle,  and  a  harshness 
and  cruelty  in  the  popular  mind.  The  display  of  noble  actions, 
it  is  true,  has  ceased,  and  will  never  re-appear  with  the  same 
brilliancy;  but  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  mankind  have 
been  elevated,  even  if  we  allow  that  some  distinguished  indi- 
viduals in  ancient  times  were  as  pure  as  the  most  exalted  cha* 
racters  of  modem  days;  and  in  this  general  elevation  consists 
the  progress  of  mankind. 

When  we  consider  then  the  principles  of  the  Greeks,  which 
aye  suffidently  seen  from  their  historians  and  philosophers,  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  fraud  used  by  public  officers 
at  Athens  against  the  state,  was  of  common  occurrence:  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic  Aristides,  the  contemporary  of  The- 
mistocles,  complained  of  it;  it  was  even  the  common  opinion 
that  there  existed  a  certain  prescriptive  right  to  the  commission 
of  this  fraud,  and  a  person  who  had  scruples  on  the  subject 
was  <;ensured  for  his  too  great  strictness'*'.  Every  where 
we  meet  with  instances  of  embezzlement  of  money  by  public 
officers;  even  the  sacred  property  was  not  secure  from  sacri- 
legious hands.  The  Romans  had  at  least  a  period  in  which 
fidelity  and  honesty  were  practised  and  esteemed:  but  among 
the  Greeks  these  qualities  will  be  sought  for  in  vain.  The 
former  were  bound  l>y  a  solemn  oath  to  administer  without 
peculation  the  money  entrusted  to  their  care;  ''but  if  in 
Greece,"  says  the  faithful  Polybius"*,  "the  state  entrusts  to 
any  x>ne  only  a  talent,  and  if  it  has  ten  checking-clerks,  and  as 
many  seals  and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  it  cannot  ensure  his 
honesty .**  The  officers  of  finance  were  therefore  not  unfre- 
quently  condemned  to  death  or  to  loss  of  property  and  impri- 
sonment; sometinoes  indeed  unjustly,  when  money  had   acci- 


»••  Plutarch.  Aristid.  4.  »•  ti.  5«. 
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dentaUy  been  lost^*';  but  the  logiste  allowed  themselves  to  be 
diagiBcefully  bribed  in  order  to  enable  the  offender  to  evade  the 
I^al  penalty**^ 

Even  the  great  Pericles  does  not  appear  to  have  been  free 
6om  the  charge  of  peculation^  if  at  least  the  story  is  true  which 
represents  Aldbiades  to  have  said,  on  hearing  that  Pericles  was 
occupied  in  preparing  his  accounts  for  the  people,  that  he  would 
be  better  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  render  none  at  alP*'.  The 
comic  poets,  who  undermined  the  fame  of  every  distinguished 
person,  have  also  brought  against  him  charges  which  are  doubt- 
less eaui^erated;  for  example,  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of 
the  Clouds  misunderstands  ^d  ridicules  an  item  in  the  account 
of  Pericles  which  he  had  rendered  in  his  capacity  of  general, 
although  in  this  instance  he  was  free  from  all  blame.  The 
truth  is  that  he  had  charged  10  talents,  without  specifying  the 
particular  object  to  which  they  had  been  applied;  but  the 
charge  was  allowed  by  the  people,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
they  had  been  used  for  purposes  of  bribery,  and  that  the  names 
<rf  those  who  had  received  them  could  not  be  mentioned  with« 
out  offending  Pleistonax  the  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  harmost 
Cleandrides^*'.  There  is  however  a  very  general  tradition  that 
Pericles  was  in  great  difficulties  with  his  accounts.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Phidias  the  sculptor 
was  subjected,  by  means  as,  it  appears,  of  a  conspiracy,  to  an 
examination  respecting  some  gold  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  embezzled^  *^;  on  that  occasion  Pericles  extricated  him-> 
self  and  Phidias  from  the  difficulty.  But  other  attacks  were 
made  upon  him  for  the  purposes  of  annoyance;  and  at  last 
when  the  Athenians  were  dissatisfied  with  his  lavish  expendi* 


>**  Comp.  e.  g.  Demosth.  c.  Tunoth. 
p.  1187,  1197;  c  TimcNsrat.  p.  742  sqq. 

**>  JEflchin.  c.  Tinuurch.  p.  126. 

I**  Ffattaroh.  Alcib.  7;  Diod.  zii.  38. 

>«•  Amtoph.  Nub.  866,  and  the 
fidMdiast,  and  thence  Snidas  in  v. 
8«or»  "B^opoi,  €ls  8<oy,  cir  rd  ^w, 
Xex.  Seg.  p.  234.  The  Scholiaet  of 
AriBtcphanes  says  20,  Suidaa  in  one 
place  15,  in  another  fiO  talento:  I  have 


foUowed  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
(Periol.  22, 23^  which  has  greater  pro- 
habiUty. 

>*«  Plutarch.  Pcrid.  31.  This  cause 
instituted  against  Pericles  is  alluded 
to  by  Plato  Gorg.  p.  616  A.  where  see 
Heindorf:  the  Scholiast  of  Aristo* 
phanes  and  Bnidas  <tenfound  this  with 
other  things. 
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ture**^^  they  required  an  account  of  his  financial  administration. 
The  importance  of  this  transaction  is  evident  from  the  proceed- 
ings which  were  proposed  for  it:  the  account  was  to  have  been 
referred  to  the  prytanes;  and  according  to  the  decree  of  Dra- 
contides^  the  judges  were  to  vote  from  the  altar  upon  the  Acro- 
polis, which  was  the  most  solemn  method  of  deciding.  This 
last  ceremony  was  dispensed  with  by  the  interference  of  Hag- 
non,  and  it  was  directed  that  fifteen  hundred  judges  should  sit 
in  judgment  upon  this  case,  in  which  it  was  uncertain  whether 
there  had  been  peculation  or  some  other  offence*^.  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  this  contest,  in  which  he  was  in  danger  of  foiling 
a  sacrifice  both  to  party  rage  and  his  own  dishonesty,  Pericles  is 
said  to  have  engaged  his  country  in  a  war**';  a  severe  accusa- 
tion, which  however  will  be  in  some  degree  diminished,  if  it  is 
considered  that  several  causes  contributed,  and  that  this  selfish 
motive  might  only  have  added  strength  to  other  inducements. 
I  am  the  less  inclined  wholly  to  acquit  Pericles  of  this  chaige;, 
because  Aspasia  is  also  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  under* 
taking  of  the  Samian  war. 

In  order  that  the  accounts  rendered  by  persons  who  had 
filled  public  offices  should  have  the  greatest  possible  publicity, 
and  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  bring  for- 
ward accusations,  these  accounts  were,  like  the  decrees,  engraved 
on  stone  and  exposed  in  public.  Thus  Lycurgus  set  up  the 
account  of  his  administration  before  the  wrestling-school  which 
he  had  built  a  short  time  previously*";  a  fragment  of  a  similar 
account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  administration  and  manager  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  probably  of  this  very  one  made  by 
Lycurgus,  has  been  preserved  to  our  days^  In  like  manner  the 
treasurers  of  the  goddess  and  of  the  other  gods  were  obliged  to 
have  an  account  of  what  they  had  received,  disbursed,  and 


»»  Plutarch.  Pericl.  14. 

'••  Plutawh.  ibid.  82. 

»»  Pint  ibid.  31,  32  ;  Diod.  xii.  38 
sqq. ;  Aristoph.  Pac.804  sqq.  and  Schol. 
Concerning  the  difficulties  in  arranging 
the  date  see  Dodwell  Annal.  Thucyd. 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 


war,  and  Heyne  (Antiqnarisohe  Auf* 
^tze,  L  p.  188  sq.)  who  has  wdl  exa- 
mined the  qnestion.  Conoeraing  ih% 
Samian  war  see  Plutazch.  Periol.  86. 

^*'  Life  of  Lycuigus  at  the  end,  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 

*  Inscript.  157- 
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delivered  to  their  successors^  engraved  upon  stone  and  set  up 
in  the  AcropoUs**':  Chandler  has  published  three  inscriptions 
of  this  kind,  and  saw  still  more  in  the  Parthenon'^%  and  some 
have  been  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin.  Several  docu- 
ments of  this  description,  some  money-accounts,  some  lists  of 
treasures  belonging  to  temples,  delivered  over  to  other  trea- 
surers, which  were  accurately  weighed,  have  come  down  to  our 
days;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  account 
given  by  the  Amphictyons  of  Delos,  of  their  revenues,  ex- 
penses, and  outstanding  debts.  Lastly,  we  know  that  the 
poletie  also  fixed  up  lists  of  confiscated  property  {SfffiUirpara), 
(whether  before  or  after  the  sale  is  imcertahi,)  upon  tablets  of 
stone^  some  in  the  Acropolis,  some  at  Eleusis*^^,  and  doubtless 
also  in  other  places;  and  probably  a  fragment  of  an  inscription 
DOW  extant  was  a  part  of  a  document  of  this  nature^. 

Monuments  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  destroyed  by  length 
of  time;  but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  should  not  be 
possessed  of  those  which  had  been  collected  by  Greek  antiqua- 
rians. The  Attic  epigrams  of  Philochorus  were  probably  only 
poetical  inscriptions;  but  the  traveller  Polemon,  who  from  his 
fondness  for  inscriptions  had  acquired  the  surname  of  Stelocopas 
[aTfj\oK07rasi)y  wrote  four  books  on  the  sacred  offerings  upon 


»•  iMcsript  76,  S  7, 8.   , 

"^  ChandL  Sjrllab.  p.  17>  of  his  In- 
acript.  Antiq.  besides  those  which  I 
have  paUished.  The  inedited  inscrip- 
tiom  oocnr  in  Lord  Elgin's  coUection, 
as  stated  by  "Vlsoonti  in  his  M^moire, 
No.  3S,  upon  two  sides  of  a  stone,  npon 
one  aide  of  which  there  are  forty,  on 
the  other  more  than  fifty  lines,  of  the 
writing  before  Eadid.  The  anthori- 
ties  are  the  treasnrers  of  sacred  money 
{rofuai  rmw  Up»v  xPVf*^^^)f  ^^ 
articles  enumerated  partly  weighed, 
partly  miweighed  {StrraOfioi)»  The 
first  line  contains  the  words  eV  Haya- 
Stpwmtf  €t  TLttpaBiivctta  :  which  is  to  be 
expliuned  from  what  is  said  in  the  text. 
No.  37,  also  a  fragment,  written  in  the 
andent  manner,  upon  both  sides  of  the 
sUme,  each  of  which  contains   more 


than  forty  lines.  The  first  side  begins 
with  ididoa-w  r&y  Xdyoy,  the  other  with 
H  H  H  H  A  A.  This  inscription  is 
evidently  allied  to  Nos.  109  and  141  ed. 
Boeckh.  No.  38,  another  fragment  of 
the  same  description  in  the  ancient 
manner  of  writing,  written  in  the  same 
way.  No.  46,  a  fragment  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  two  inscriptions  just  men- 
tioned, but  yeiy  imperfect :  there  are 
forty-five  lines  remaining.  No.  50,  a 
later  inscription  which  contains  a  cata- 
logue of  treasures  belonging  to  a  tem- 
ple of  great  length.  Concerning  these 
inscriptions  see  also  The  Earlof  ElgirCa 
PurtuUs  in  GreeeSy  p.  17, 18, 

*^*  Gasaub.  ad  Athen.  xi.  p.  476  E. 
Hemsterh.  ad  Poll.  x.  96. 

^  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  No*  161. 
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the  Acropolis**',  as  well  as  copiously  upon  other  inscripticms, 
and  collected  decrees'*'  engrayed  upon  stone,  particularly  at 
Athens;  a  collection  of  decrees,  most  of  them  doubtless  taken 
from  inscriptions,  was  given  to  the  world  by  Craterus**\ 
Another  collection  of  the  registers  of  the  demioprata  was  like- 
wise extant,  and  is  frequentiy  quoted  by  Pollux  in  the  tenth 
book"',  and  once  by  Athenieus;  from  this  source  the  former 
writer  drew  his  information  respecting  the  confiscated  property 
of  Alcibiades'*';  and  in  this  collection  of  the  demioprata  there 
were  also  accounts  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Acropolis  concerning 
the  cession  of  the  sacred  treasures,  probably  from  the  work  of 
Polemon;  among  others  one  which  by  chance  has  come  down 


*»*  Athen.  vL  834  D^  and  Casaubon's 
note. 

"*  An  Example  oocun  in  Athen.  vi 
p.  234  E.  From  him  also  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Anaoeom  (p.  S35  B)  ia  no 
doubt  taken. 

^*  Plutarch.  Cim«  13.  From  some 
such  collection  the  decrees  which  occur 
in  the  lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  are 
borrowed. 

"^^  The  tables  of  the  goods  sold  or 
confiscated  by  the  state  (r^  drj/jLtovpara), 
which  were  affixed  in  different  plaoes, 
contained  various  articles  of  household 
furniture,  and  are  therefore  often  cited 
by  Pollux  in  his  10th  book,  in  which 
he  treats  of  utensils ;  he  himself  had 
not  seen  them,  but  followed  a  written 
collection.  Thus  he  mentions  fV/Aog^Xia 
cJhfpat  where  the  v  before  fi  betrays 
the  inscription  (23);  also  Bvpa  dia- 
wpurros  and  0vfKu  (rvpHpoftalks  (24); 
from  the  confiscated  property  of  Aid- 
blades  x^AMvin;  irapoKcikKog  icai  Kkimj 
d/u^McW^aXof  (36);  furthermore,  m- 
^aXoy  Kau>6y  and  k^^hmKw  frdktu6v 
(39),  Xovnipiov  k(u  vtrdararw  (46,  70), 
^idcuevif,  a  wine  vessel  (74),  rpcnrcfa 
IJMvoicvKkot  (81);  likewise  paintings, 
Kal  nipa^  frouciXor  air*  opoffnjg  koi  nlvaf 
trtpos  yeypafifUifos ;  and  plates  or 
irtpoKts    fitiitfpol    (84),    Kopaarov  and 


K&vwrrpw  (86)9  Xcicoff  (87)»  fiaxaipui 
i\tf^iifrufay  ftax^upiu  Knpanm^  also^ 
as  it  seems,  x'P^^^^  Xifit/rftt  wp6xovt^ 
X€fnfifiioi^  (89,  90).  Kviu9o6tfKn  (93)^ 
Sfmfiaa  ^Xlirinw  (96\  itokvfi^oKpa" 
rcyraly  or  leaden  stands  for  spits  (96-7)9 
a-KoKlnfiiaKpasaid  tneaKl^trrpoyyvkq  (lOS), 
fkvTTfp  (105)9  ff$ii6svfnK(nrnfpldtos{lOe\ 
mere  Idtehen  and  table  utensils;  alao 
other  implements,as  n&tnavos  KptBtnrow 
(114),  Imokiivtov  (130),  fjoncor^pcoy 
(136),  Kifimhs  BvpMmi  (137),  pana 
and  iofpvr6,  (150),  MnXinrnJpcr  Knpir- 
Biovpyiit  (157),  akmf  rpia  ffpM/fP6pfua 
(169),  jrap«>Xfy£^f  (I7IJ9  icXifuueuw 
(182),  ictpapos  *AttuAs  and  mpagto^ 
KapMtos  (192).  These  examples  anffi. 
ciently  prove  the  similarity  of  the 
inscriptions  which  were  included  in 
the  collection  of  the  Demioprata,  with 
Inscript  No.  161,  ed.  Boeckh.;  al- 
though it  is  not  to  be  denied  thai  lists 
of  oflerings  and  temple  utenaila  were 
also  included  in  it.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  Pollux  doubtless  cited 
many  words  from  the  Demi<^rata  in 
his  10th  book,  without  mentioning 
his  authority;  at  least  many  words 
occur  in  the  inscription  just  quoted 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  P<^ux. 
•^  Pollux  X.  36. 
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ta  6ur  time  and  is  now  in  England*^^  Probably  the  list  of 
llie  sacred  offerings  upon  the  Acropolis  quoted  by  Pollux'^% 
was  set  up  daring  the  archonship  of  Alcibiades,  that  is,  a 
memorial  of  die  treasurer's  accounts,  of  whom  he  was  the  first, 
borrowed  from  these  demioprata. 


Chapter  IX. 


How  far  a  regular  comparison  of  the  Public  Revenue  and  Eapen^ 
dUure  was  instituied*     On  the  Heads  of  Eapenditure. 

But  however  essential  the  settlement  of  accounts  may  be  to  a 
rq;nlar  administration  of  finance,  it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient* 
Tlie  first  requisite  is  a  correct  estimate  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure,  in  order  that  the  former  may  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  latter.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  estimate  was  made 
regularly  in  any  Grecian  state;  at  the  same  time  they  must 
have  been  able  from  experience  and  a  comparison  of  the  public 
acoonnts,  to  form  a  tolerable  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
regular  income  and  expenditure,  and  how  far  the  former  was  or 
was  not  sufficient,  and  the  latter  necessary  or  superfluous, 
Aristotle  says***,  ^^  Whoever  wishes  to  deliberate  upon  matters 
of  finapce  must  be  acquainted  with  the  revenues  of  the  state, 


^  See  the  remark  on  1.  S7  of  No. 
IS  I,  in  Coip.  iDscript  Gr.  toL  i.  p. 
J42. 

**  'AMiypo^Tioy  or'AxpoirdXecaya- 
Aiiiarwr,  z.  26.  The  quotations  that 
are  made  from  this  catalogue  oocur  in 
two  inacriptions  atiU  extant.  Bee 
Corp.  Inacript.  6r.  No.  100,  and 
the  remark,  toL  i.  p.  236L  There  is 
mo  mention  of  any  Archon  Alcihia- 
dea.  PoUnx  probably  confounded 
the  first  treasurer  of  the  goddess  or 
of  the  gods,  whose  name  stood  at 
tlie  head  of  the  inscription,  with  the 
aichon.  If  Alcibiades  had  not  been  a 
treaBurer  upon  the  Acropol]S,how  oonld 
it  hare  come  to  pass  that  he,  as  Pltl- 
tarch  relates  in  the  Life  of  Alcibiades, 


had  in  his  house  many  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  for  processions  belonging  to 
the  state,  which  he  used  as  his  own 
property;  if  he  held  the  office  of  trea- 
surer upon  the  Acropolis  he  would 
have  had  the  means  of  doing  this. 
The  account  given  by  Andocides  (cent. 
Alcib.  p.  126,  127),  is  different  from 
this  story  of  Plutarch  taken  from 
Ph»ax,  where  he  speaks  of  ornaments 
for  processions,  which  Alcibiades  had 
borrowed  from  the  architheori  of 
Athens  for  the  sake  of  his  triumphal 
festival.  This  has  been  also  observed 
by  Ruhnken  Hist.  Crit.  Orat  p.  138, 
vol.  viii.  of  Reiske^s  Orators. 

**  Rhet  i.  4;  cf.  Xenoph.  Mem.. 
Socrat.  iil  6,  4— 6. 
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what  and  how  great  they  are;  in  order  that  if  any  branch  of 
them  is  deficient^  it  may  be  added,  and  if  too  small,  it  may  be 
increased.  He  should  also  know  all  the  expenses  of  the  state, 
in  order  that  if  any  one  is  superfluous,  it  may  be  retrenched, 
and  if  too  large,  be  curtailed.  For  wealth  is  augmented,  not 
only  by  increasing  revenue,  but  by  diminishing  expenditure, 
and  these  things  a  man  cannot  learn  from  his  own  individual 
experience;  but  it  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  deliberate  upon 
subjects  of  this  nature  that  he  should  have  the  habit  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  discoveries  of  others.'^  Here  ihe  questions  are 
clearly  laid  down  which  a  minister  at  the  head  of  ihe  public 
revenue  should  undertake  to  consider;  it  may,  however,  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  the  Athenians  always  went  correctly 
to  work  in  the  difficult  application  of  these  simple  principles. 
The  necessity,  and  afterwards  the  habits  or  convenience  of  the 
people,  introduced  certain  expenses;  the  time  soon  came  when 
the  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  them,  and  then  the 
former  were  to  be  diminshed  or  the  latter  increased;  of  these 
alternatives  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  gener^tlly  took  the 
latter,  and  this  without  previously  making  any  correct  estimate. 
This  was  the  case  to  a  greater  degree  in  their  extraordinary 
expenses,  and  after  the  public  treasure  had  been  exhausted,  all 
the  great  enterprises  were  checked  by  a  want  of  supplies. 

With  regard  to  the  Athenian  revenue  we  have  its  amount  at 
different  periods  of  the  republic;  but  of  that  of  the  expenditure 
we  know  but  littie,  though  it  must  have  varied  very  much  at 
different  times.  I  shall  treat  of  the  latter  first;  but  as  it  is  a 
subject  branching  out  into  many  different  directions,  it  will  for 
that  reason  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  so  complete  and  satis-* 
factory  an  account  of  it  as  of  the  revenue,  and  I  must  be  con- 
tent with  touching  upon  the  chief  points. 

The  regular  expenditure  may  be  arranged  under  the  follow^ 
ing  heads:  expenses  of  buildings,  police,  celebration  of  festivals, 
donations  to  the  people,  pay  for  certain  public  services  in  time 
of  peace,  maintenance  of  the  poor,  public  rewards,  and  the  pro- 
viding of  arms,  ships,  and  cavalry,  in  time  of  peace.  Extraor- 
dinary expenses  were  occasioned  by  war,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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Chapter  X. 
7%e  Public  Buildings. 

The  public  buildings,  the  magnificence  and  splendid  execution 
of  which  still  excite  astonishment  even  in  their  ruins,  were  con- 
structed at  so  great  an  expense,  that  they  could  not  have  been 
attempted  without  the  treasure  derived  from  tlie  tributes:  their 
maintemince  alone  required  a  considerable  standing  expense*  I 
will  only  mention  the  building  of  the  Pirseus  by  Themistocles, 
the  fortification  of  it  together  with  the  other  harbours,  the  mar- 
ket place  of  the  Hippodamus,  the  theatre  and  the  many  temples 
and  sacred  edifices,  in  the  Pireeus;  the  wharfs,  in  which  the 
ships  lay  as  it  were  under  cover,  cost  1000  talents,  and  after 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  Anarchy  by  the  contractors  for 
three  talents,  were  again  restored  and  finally  completed  by 
Lycui^gus*'*.  A  splendid  edifice  in  the  Pireeus  was  the  arsenal 
built  by  Philon  and  destroyed  by  Sulla  {crKevoO'qtcrjy  o-nXoO^q/crfY^^ 
The  fortifications  of  Athens  were  enormous;  besides  the  Acro^ 
polis,  tiie  city  and  the  Pirseus  with  Munychia  were  respec- 
tively fortified:  the  two  latter  embraced  a  circumference  of  8 
English  miles,  with  waUs  60  Grecian  feet  high,  which  The- 
mistodes  wished  to  make  as  much  as  double  this  height;  and  at 
the  same  time  so  wide  that  two  carriages  could  easily  pass  one 
another  upon  them;  they  were  built  of  square  stones,  without 
cement,  joined  together  with  iron  cramps;  the  city  and  the 
harbour  were  also  connected  by  the  long  walls,  the  longer  of 
which  was  equal  to  40  stadia  (5  English  miles),  the  shorter 
to  35,  built  upon  marshy  ground  raised  with  stones.  And 
these  immense  works  were  restored  after  their  destruction  in 
the  time  of  the  Thiirty  Tyrants:  for  which  purpose  the  Atheni- 
ans were,  it  is  true,  assisted  by  Persian  money***.  To  these 
were  added  in  time  of  war,  ramparts  of  earth,  trenches,  and 
parapets,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  works:  together  with  the 


*»•  iBOcmt  Aroopag.  27;  Meure.  Fort.  Att  vii, 
>"  Mean.  ibid.  *^^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 12. 
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fortification  of  smaller  places  in  Attica.  Thus  EUensis  was  for* 
tified  as  being  an  ancient,  and  formerly  an  independent  city; 
also  Anaphlystus^  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon'*'  and  Scylax; 
so  again  Sunium  was*  fortified  in  the  Peloponnesian  war"%  as 
well  as  Thoricus'"  and  (Enoe,  a  stronghold  upon  the  Boeotian 
frontier'^';  together  with  the  secure  defences  of  Fhyle'*';  lastly, 
Aphidna  and  Hhamnus,  which  in  the  time  of  Philip,  together 
with  Phyle,  Sunium,  and  Eleusis  were  used  as  places  of  refuge"*. 
But  how  great  was  the  number  of  splendid  buildings  which  the 
city'  and  its  environs  contuned;  if  we  consider  the  spaces  used 
for  the  assembly,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  markets,  the  highly 
ornamented  porticos,  the  pompeum,  prytanetma,  tholus,  senate- 
bouse,  and  other  buildings  for  the  public  offices:  the  innumera- 
ble temples,  the  theatre,  the  odeum,  wrestling-schools,  gym- 
nasia, stadia,  hippodromes,  aqueducts,  fountains,  baths,  together 
with  the  buildings  belonging  to  them,  &c.'**  And  again,  how 
great  must  have  been  the  expense  of  the  works  upon  the  Acro- 
polis. The  entrance  alone,  the  Propykea,  which  oi<xmpied  five 
years  in  its  construction,  cost  2012  talents*'*.  Here  too  the 
numerous  temples,  the  temple  of  Victory,  the  Erectheum,  with 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  and  the  Pandrosium,  and  the 
splendid  Parthenon,  all  these  were  adorned  with  the  most  costly 
statues  and  works  of  art,  and  enriched  with  gold  and  silver 
vessels.  And  besides  these  great  works,  how  many  were  the 
perpetual  small  expenses,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  notion, 
that  occurred  in  an  ancient  state:  for  example,  the  building  of 
altars,  which  were  always  erected  for  certain  festivals**^ 

Here  we  may  also  mention  the  construction  of  roads,  not 
only  as  regards  the  paving  of  streets  in  Athens,  but  the  forma- 
tion of  the  roads  to  the  harbours,  of  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis 
and  perhaps  to  Delphi  as  far  as  the  boundary,  since  it  is  asserted 


■••  Do  Vectig.  4,  44.  Scylax  men- 
tions four  fortresses^  Eleusis,  Ana- 
phlystus,  Sunium,  iwd  Rhamnus. 

*'*  Thucyd.  viiL  4. 

•  *  Xenoph.  Ilea  i.  2, 1 ;  cf.  de  Vec- 
tig. ut  sup. 

«'•  Thucyd.  iL  1& 


"7  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  2;  I>iod.ziT. 
32;  Nep.  Thrasyb.  2. 

'''  Demosth.  de  Coron.  p.  238. 

'1*  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Ath.  2,  10. 

"^  Pleliodorus  ap.  Haipocrat.  and 
SuidaSy  and  Photius  in  irpoTnXaga, 

**'  Plutarch,  in  vit,  Demosth.  27. 
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that  the  Athenians  first  opened  the  road  to  this  place.  I  grant 
that  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  expended  more  money  upon 
the  construction  of  roads  than  the  Greeks;  but  roads  were 
formed  which  were  much  trayelled  over^  and  intended  in  parti* 
Gular  for  sacred  processions;  these  were  not  merely  constructed 
with  an  uneven  pavement,  but  were  made  firm  and  smooth  with 
small  stones  taken  out  of  the  quarries*". 

For  the  superintendence  of  all  these  labours  there  were 
some  regular  officers,  and  some  appointed  only  for  certain 
periods.  Over  the  wharfs  and  the  ships  that  lay  in  them,  the 
inspectors  of  the  wharfs  (eTTi/teXi^rol  r&y  v€<opl(ay)  were  placed*"; 
For  the  repairs  of  the  walls  certain  commissioners  {reix^rfroiol) 
were  named,  the  most  distinguished  amongst  all  the  directors 
of  the  public  works  (cTr^oTaral  r&y  hniiAoaU&y  lpymv)^\  who, 
like  the  builders  of  the  triremes,  were  elected  one  from  each 
tribe*".  All  other  buildings  were  under  the  superintendence 
<rf  a  manager  of  public  works:  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  Peri-* 
des,  and  subsequently  Lycurgus,  undertook  so  many  works  of 
architecture***.  In  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Polias,  we  likewise  find  directors  {hna-Taral)  who  had  a  clerk**', 
and  probably  every  temple  had  directors  of  this  kind,  who 
together  with  the  priests  and  sacrificers  {Upairoi^l)  composed  a 
coU^e  or  board***.  Similar  authorities  were  appointed  for  the 
care  of  the  roads  and  of  the  supply  of  water  {oSiyn'oiol,  etnararal 
t&y  vSdrwvY^K    The  astynomi  composed  the  street  police,  five 


***  2jn)poy  as  weU  as  Xorvin;  is  what 
breaks  off  in  the  hewing  of  stone,  and 
•ometimes  even  flognifies  mortar.  From 
UuB  is  derived  <rKv)mril  6d6tf  of  which 
kind  there  was  one  at  Cyrene  for  pro- 
cearions  (Pindar  Pyth.  v.  90  sqq.),  con- 
sequently it  is  not  a  paved  road,  bnt 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  onrs,  only 
with  greater  care.  2Kvpwtil  6^6s  is 
however  inteipreted  by  XMtrrpmvs^ 
and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  probable 
that  this  word  does  not  always  mean  a 
paved  road,  bnt  one  formed  with  stones. 

*"  Sigon.  R.  A.  iv.  3,  where  he  also 
speaks  of  the  builders  of  the  walls. 


*^  Maoh.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  400.  PoUaz 
viii.  114,  improperly  indndes  them 
among  the  vrnipenuy  as  well  as  the 
sacrificers  (Icpoirocol)  and  BoSnse. 

*»  JEschin.  nt  sup.  p.  422,  425. 

*"  Plutarch  PericL  (cf.  Died.  xiL 
39),  and  the  Life  of  Lycuigus  in  the 
lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 

''^  See  the  inscription  cited  in  note 
232. 

^  At  least  so  the  passage  in  In* 
script.  76,  §  7«  may  be  interpreted* 

^**  Sigon.  ut  sup.  p.  176,  vol.  i.  of 
his  works;  Petit  Leg.  Att.  v.  1,  8. 
Concerning  the  ^dontMOc  see  more  par- 
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in  the  city  and  as  many  in  the  Piraeus:  among  other  duties, 
they  had  to  attend  to  the  cleansing  of  the  streets^  and  had  on 
that  account  the  superintendence  of  the  scavengers  (leairpo^ 

All  works  of  building  undertaken  by  the  public  were  by  the 
proper  authorities  let  to  contractors  {epyoXafioi),  as  was  the 
case  at  Rome;  this  is  particularly  mentioned  of  the  repairs  of 
the  temples  and  public  buildings'*^,  and  an  inquiry  was  made 
from  time  to  time,  probably  at  the  change  of  office,  how  bx  the 
building  had  proceeded,  and  what  was  still  remaining  to  be 
done.  An  inscription,  in  which  the  unfinished  parts  of  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  in  the  archonship  of 
Diodes  (Olymp.  92, 4,  b.c.  409),  are  recited,  has  been  preserved 
to  our  days*'*. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  upon  works  of  building  was 
necessarily  quite  undefined,  and  must  obviously  have  depended 
upon  the  quantity  of  disposable  revenue  and  the  necessity  of 
the  projected  work.  Demosthenes  received  nearly  10  talents 
for  the  repairs  of  the  walls**';  but  it  is  uncertain  whether,  as  he 
was  appointed  only  for  the  tribe  Pandionis,  he  received  all  the 
money,  or  whether  it  was  divided  between  him  and  his  nine 
colleagues;  the  last  supposition  is  rendered  more  probable 
from  the  circumstance  of  several  treasurers  .being  mentioned: 
that  the  expenses  of  building  were  defrayed  by  the  state  and 
not  by  the  tribes,  as  might  appear  from  another  passage  of 
iEschines,  is  sufficientiy  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  money 
was  famished  by  the  administration.  Probably  the  commis- 
sioner of  each  tribe  had  a  particular  part  of  the  walls  to  repair, 
and  Demosthenes  received  the  sum  just  mentioned  for  the 
expense  of  his  share;  this  being  insufficient,  he  added,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  decree,  and  of  another 
which  was  made  subsequently,  3  talents  of  his  own  money^ 


ticularly  ^schin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  419, 
and  the  comic  poet  ap.  Plutarch.  Pnec 
Folit*  15.  Tlie  Kprfvo<f>v\aK€S  men- 
tioned by  Sigonius  probably  were  not 
public  officers  (see  the  note  of  the 
odiior  upon  the  passage  quoted). 


*'^  Aristot.  ap.  Uarpocrat.  in  y. 
dartfvdfioi, 

»'  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  i.  2,  7. 

^  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  IMw 

^  iBsch.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  415,  cf.  p^ 
425. 
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in  addition  to  which  he  caused  two  trenches  to  be  drawn  round 
the  Pineus  at  his  own  expense"\  Conon^  the  son  of  Timo* 
tbeus^  was  obliged  to  repair  a  part  of  the  walls  at  a  cost  of  10 
talents.  In  general  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  only  was  applied 
to  building,  unless  necessity  compelled  the  infraction  of  this 
rule:  thus  in  an  ancient  decree  it  is  ordered  that  whatever 
shoidd  remain  over  and  above  the  money  assigned  for  the  pay-* 
ment  of  the  public  debts  should  be  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the 
wharfs  and  walls*'\  In  the  time  of  Pericles  this  overplus  was 
extraordinarily  great,  on  account  of  the  large  sums  produced  by 
the  tributes,  and  out  of  this  fund  the  public  treasure  was  formed ; 
thtis  he  was  able,  as  Plutarch**"  says,  to  build  temples  which 
cost  even  1000  talents,  and  in  fact  he  used  3700  talents  out  of 
the  treasury  for  works  of  architecture  and  for  the  Potidiean 
war*'^  besides  what  he  may  have  added  from  the  current  reve- 
nue. Before  his  time,  not  only  Pbistratus,  but  Themistocles 
and  Cimon  had  spent  much  money  in  building;  after  these, 
Conon  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  the  restorer  of  the  walls, 
and  Lycnrgus,  who  completed  the  many  works  that  had  been 
left  unfinished,  the  wharfs,  the  arsenal,  and  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus;  it  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Panathenaic 
stadium,  the  gymnasium,  odeum,  and  lyceum,  embellished 
the  city  with  several  other  works,  and  moreover  furnished  many 
decorations  for  processions,  and  for  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
golden  statues  of  Victory,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments  for  100 
canephorcB***. 

But  upon  the  whole  the  public  buildings  of  this  age  were 
inconsiderable  when  compared  with  those  of  earlier  times,  while 
the  splendour  of  private  buildings  had  increased.    '^  In  ancient 


***  Decret.  «p.  DemostlL  de  Cor.  p. 
M69  and  deereeB  after  the  lives  of  the 
T&k  Onion,  In  JEmih.  c.  Ctesqph.  p. 
40S,  only  100  minasarementioned«bnt 
evidently  from  a  confosion  with  the 
iom  whkh  he  contributed  as  manager 
of  the  iheorica  (de  Coron.  p.  206);  he 
is  foUowed  by  the  author  of  the  laves 
of  the  Ten  Orators  (p.  263,  ed.  Ttt- 


bing.).  Ck>nceming  Conon  'see  Nepos 
Timoth.  4. 

^  Boeokh.  Coip.  Inscript  76,  g  9. 

■»•  Perid.  12. 

■^  Thuc  iL  13. 

"*  See  the  passages  in  Meuisius 
Fort.  Att.  p.  58  of  the  4to  edition, 
.where  nothing  is  omitted  but  the  ori- 
ginal source,  viz.  the  third  decree  after 
the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 
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days/^  says  Demosthenes''^  ^^  eyerything  that  belonged  to  the 
state  was  costly  and  splendid^and  no  individual  distdnguished  him- 
self from  the  multitude;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  if  any  of  you 
know  the  houses  of  Themistocles  and  Miltiades,  and  the  famous 
men  of  that  time,  he  will  see  that  they  are  not  more  magnifi- 
cent than  those  of  other  people;  but  the  buildings  and  construc- 
tions of  the  state  were  of  such  grandeur  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  succeeding  generations  to  surpass  them — the  Propy- 
laea,  the  wharfs,  the  porticoes,  the  Piraeus,  aqd  the  other  works 
with  which  you  see  the  city  adorned.  But  now  all  who  are 
concerned  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  have  such  a 
superfluity  of  riches,  that  some  have  built  private  houses  more 
magnificent  than  many  public  edifices ;  and  some  of  them  have 
purchased  more  land  than  all  of  you  who  are  sitting  in  the  court 
are  together  possessed  of;  but  your  public  buildings  and  works, 
it  is  digraceful  to  tell  how  scanty  and  contemptible  they  are. 
What  indeed  can  be  said  of  your  works  ?  what  of  the  parapets 
which  we  throw  up  ?  of  the  roads  which  we  construct,  and  the 
fountains  and  the  trifles  at  which  we  labour  ?''  Thus  speaks 
the  ardent  enthusiast  for  the  happiness  and  fame  of  his 
country;  his  speeches  of  admonition  might  with  a  few  alter- 
ations be  adapted  to  the  present  age,  in  which  such  vast  sums 
have  been  squandered  away  without  producing  anything  great 
or  durable. 

Chapter  XI. 

'ne  Police.    The  Scythian  Bounnen. 

It  is  evident  that  the  police  could  not  possess  that  distinct  and 
important  character  among  the  Ghreeks,  which  it  has  in  the 
states  of  modem  Europe,  as  from  their  republican  government, 
judicial  decisions  were  always  preferred  to  the  operations  of 
police.    It  is  indeed  wholly  impossible  for  such  an  institution 


»•  G.Ari8too.p.ea9,ll-24.  Oljnth. 
iiL  p.  35y  86,  which  two  pasBages  I  have 
combined.    See  the  q>iirioiu  speech 


ntpt  awra^mg,  from  p.  174, 17>  to  p. 
175, 12. 
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as  H  'secret  police  to  exist  as  a  separate  establishment  in  a 
democracy:  but  a  strict  and  vigilant  inspection  was  produced 
by  the  privilege  which  the  citizens  possessed  of  coming  forward 
as  accusers  in  all  things  which  affected  the  public  interest, 
though  this  right  was  not  exercised  without  malignity,  envy, 
and  calumny.  There  existed  a  system  of  watching  and 
espionage,  which  was  not  less  oppressive  and  formidable  than 
the  worst  institutions  of  modem  despots;  although  it  had  the 
double  advantage  over  these,  that  no  person  could  be  con- 
demned without  a  public  trials  and  that  it  cost  the  state 
nothing. 

The  only  kind  of  police  which  existed  as  a  distinct  institu- 
tion in  ancient  times,  was  that  to  which  was  entrusted  the  per- 
formance of  certain  needful  services,  such  as  the  street-police, 
wUch  was  in  the  charge  of  the  astynomi,  together  with  that  of 
the  market  and  traders,  which  latter  did  not  cause  any  expense: 
and  finally,  some  institution  must  have  been  indispensable  as 
weO  in  respect  to  the  aliens,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
security  in  the  city,  particularly  in  the  public  assembly.    In  all 
the  Grecian  states,  notwithstanding  their  hospitality,  foreigners 
were  considered  as  enemies,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  at 
Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon  polemarchns,  as  at 
Rome  under  that  of  the  preetor  peregrinus:  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  foreign  police  as  well  as  some  establishment  for  grant- 
ing passports  was  under  his  direction,  of  which  a  slight  indica- 
tion occurs  in  a  passage  of  Aristophanes*^\    For  the  mainte- 
nance of  security  and  order  there  was  a  city-guard  composed  of 
public  slaves  {Bf^fiotruiij^^i  these  persons,  although  they  were 
of  low  rank,  enjoyed  a  certain  consideration,  as  the  state  em- 
ployed them  in  the  capacity  of  bailiffs.    Such  public  slaves 
were  sometimes  also  appointed  for  the  trade-police*^*;  and  sub- 
ordinate places,  such  as  heralds  and  checking-clerks,  together 
-with  other  offices  in  the  assembly  and  courts  of  justice,  were 
filled  by  persons  of  the  same  description.    The  public  slaves 


*^  At.  1909,  and  Schol.  ad  1214. 
The  name  is  a<l>payis,  avfifioko^, 

***  Goooeniing  these  see  Harpocrat. 
Said.  Etym.  Pollux  iz.  10,  and  Hem- 


sterhuis'  note,  also  Manssac  ad  Harpo- 
crat. in  V.  drifjidinog.  Lex.  Beg.  p.  234. 
**'  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript  123,  §  6 
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who  composed  the  city-guard  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  body- 
guard of  the  Athenian  people;  which  thus .  resembled  Poly«» 
crates  the  tyrant  of  Samos^  who  kept  1000  bowmen  about  his 
own  person*^.  They  are  generally  called  bowmen  {roHora^),  or 
from  the  native  country  of  the  majority,  Scythians,  also  Speu- 
sinians;  they  lived  under  tents  in  the  market-place,  and  after- 
wards  upon  the  Areopagus'^.  Among  their  number  there  were 
also  many  thracians  and  other  barbarians.  Their  officers  had 
the  name  of  Tozarchs  {ro^apxoi)****  Their  number  increased 
progressively:  in  the  first  instance  300  were  purchased  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis*^*;  subsequently  it  rose,  according  to 
the  Scholiast  to  the  Achameans  of  Aristophanes  and  Suidas,  to 
1000,  according  to  Andocides  and  iEschines,  to  1200*^'.  It  is 
evident  that  these  troops  might,  if  necessary^  be  used  in  the 


■«  Herod,  iii.  39,  45. 

*^  Pollux  viii.  132y  and  his  com- 
mentatOTB,  Aristoph.  Lysistrat.  437; 
Acharn.  64;  Schneider  ad  Xenoph. 
Mem.  Socrat  iii.  6;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  234; 
Fhotins  in  rojcSroi. 

*^  Coip.  Inscript.  No.  80. 

*^  JEach.  V€pl  irap<mp€<rfi.  p.  335. 

**^  iEschin.  ut  sup.  p.  336,  x*^*'^^ 
dc  jcoi  duuaxriovs  hnrtas  Kart<rTri(rafKP 
Koi  TofoTos  Mpovs  TotrovTovs.  Hicro- 
nymus  Wolf  aaka  whether  300  or  600 
are  meant,  as  he  makes  Mpovs  ro<rov- 
TQvg  refer  to  the  300  mentioned  in  p. 
335,  which  were  first  bought:  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  hepoi  rocroOroi  used 
in  this  manner  can  only  refer  to  the 
number  which  immediately  precedes, 
and  therefore  in  this  place  only  to 
Xt^Mvs  Kol  duxKociovs,  and  that  here 
the  whole  number  of  the  bowmen  is 
meant,  including  those  that  were  first 
bought,  most  of  whom  might  besides 
have  died  and  their  vacancies  been 
filled  up.  It  is  undeniably  true  as 
Hier.  Wolf  observes,  and  as  Viger  has 
said  after  him,  that  onee  at  man^  is 
often  said,  when  the  preceding  num- 
ber is  reckoned,  and  the  same  number 
is  added.    But  unquestionably,  taken 


in  its  original  and  strict  sense,  it  means 
JuMi  at  manif,  as  mpos  rotovros,  another 
perton  qf  the  tame  kindy  as  in  Mach.  c. 
Ctesiph.  p.  468,  cVc  IlrXoirovinjirov  fUw 
vrXc/oyar  ff  durxcXun;^  6n-XcVar,  «{'Amip« 
vaifias  d^  Mpovs  roo-ovrovr  •  That 
this  is  the  force  of  it  in  the  present 
passage  is  shown  more  particularly  by 
Andocides  de  Face,  p.  93,  x*^^^  ft 
Kol  lUoKoo'tavs  UnriaSp  tcai  ra^iras  ttMrov- 
ravs  Mpovs  Kar€aTffati§uyf  where  th« 
preceding  number  fixes  the  meaning 
of  roo^ovrovf.  This  also  agrees  the 
best  with  Suidas  and  the  Scholiast. 
There  were  1200  horsemen  at  Athen^ 
but  Xenophon  only  speaks  of  1000. 
The  same  account  is  given  bySnidaa 
and  the  Scholiast  in  reference  te 
^8chine&  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  remarkable  is  the  word  Mpovs, 
since  bowmen  were  not  cavaliy;  this 
however  is  evidently  accordiqg  to  tlie 
same  idiom,  by  which  Xenophon  says, 
Tovs  Sirrklras  koI  tovs  SXkovs  bnrras. 
Moreover  the  rest  of  the  narration 
shows  that  the  author  is  not  speaking 
here  of  bowmen  in  general  but  of  the 
slaves,  since  the  first  300  are  distinctly 
said  to  have  been  bought. 
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field,  althou^  the  Athenians  had  also  free  l>owinen^  of  whom  I 
shall  presently  speak. 

The  expense  which  this  regiment  occasioned  may  be  nearly 
ascertained.  As  it  was  necessary  for  tliem  to  be  strongs  able- 
Inxlied  men^  upon  whom  dependence  could  be  placed^  the 
purchase-money  cannot  be  fixed  at  less  than  3  or  4  minas 
apiece:  and  as  the  whole  number  would  have  required  renewal 
about  every  30  or  40  years,  exclusively  of  any  increased 
number  of  casualties  which  might  have  been  produced  by  war, 
SO  at  least  must  have  been  purchased  annually,  which  would 
have  caused  an  expense  of  from  1^  to  2  talents.  Their  pay 
doubtless  amounted  to  3  oboli  a  day*^,  making  altogether 
about  36  talents  a  year.  '"\      ' 

Chapter  XII.  ^"^         / 

Celebration  qf  Festivals  and  Sacrifices. 

The  celebration  of  festivals  produced  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  a  profuseness  of  expenditure  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  the  courts  of  luxurious  princes:  this  republi- 
can system  however  possessed  several  advantages  over  the  latter 
sort  of  useless  expenditure.  For,  in  the  first  place,  all  the 
citizens  partook  in  these  solemnities,  and  not  a  select  few;  in 
the  second  place,  they  were  founded  upon  the  duties  of  religion; 
and  again,  the  public  games  or  contests,  which  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  forming  the  national  mind,  awakened  and  improved 
the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  people.  To  expend  large  sums  of 
money  on  the  fine  arts,  which  appeared  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion at  the  sacred  festivals,  upon  costly  but  lasting  ornaments 
for  the  temples,  upon  choruses  and  musical  entertainments,  and 
upon  a  theatre,  which  was  so  perfect  that  it  excelled  equally  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  were  considered  as  acts  of  a  liberal  and 
noble  mind.  And  while  the  Athenians  were  led  by  their  reli- 
gious obligations  to  these  costly  practices,  the  Spartans  were 
satisfied  to  manifest  their  piety  by  offering  small  sacrifices  to 


From  the  traces  in  Inscript.  No.  80. 
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the  gods*  That  the  person  who  provides  the  sacrificial  feast 
should  receive  a  share  of  the  offerings  appears  both  natural  and 
reasonable;  but  when  the  prindpal  revenues  of  the  state  were 
wasted  upon  public  banquets^  and  the  sacrifices  were  maintained 
at  the  public  expense^  not  so  much  for  the  purposes  of  religion, 
as  for  the  support  of  the  poor*^%  the  policy  of  the  Athenians 
was  alike  unjust  and  inexpedient,  inasmuch  as  the  continuance 
of  it  without  oppressing  the  allies  was  impossible,  and  the  stat^ 
being  deprived  of  the  means  of  self-defence  in  a  most  frivolous 
and  unpardonable  manner,  was  led  on  to  certain  destruction. 
The  Athenians  not  only  had  twice  as  many  festivals  as  other 
Grecian  states*^,  but  everything  was  considered  secondary  to 
them.  '^  The  Panathensea,  the  Dionysia/'  says  Demosthenes*"*, 
'^  are  always  celebrated  at  the  proper  time,  festivals  on  which 
you  expend  more  money  than  on  any  naval  enterprise,  and  for 
which  you  make  such  preparations  as  were  never  heard  of  else- 
where; but  when  you  send  out  a  fleet  it  always  arrives  too 
late/^  Even  Plutarch,  by  nature  of  an  admiring  and  laudatory 
turn  of  mind,  who  with  his  beautiful  style  and  amiable  dis- 
position has  misled  the  understandings  of  many  readers  by 
engaging  their  feelings,  in  his  Essay  upon  the  Glory  of 
Athens'^,  perceives  this  weak  point.  For  after  having  enume- 
rated the  various  splendour  of  the  tragedies,  he  thus  proceeds. 
'^  Gazing  upon  this  the  Lacedeemonian  justly  remarked  that  the 
Athenians  erred  greatly  in  making  serious  matter  of  trifles,  that 
is,  in  expending  upon  the  theatre  sums  sufficient  for  the  equip- 
ment of  large  fleets,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  great  armies. 
For  if  it  were  calculated  what  sum  each  play  cost  the  Adie- 
nians,  it  would  be  found  that  they  had  spent  more  treasure 
upon  Bacchffis,  and  Phoenisses,  and  (Edipusses,  and  Anti- 
gones,  and  the  woes  of  Medea  and  Electra,  than  upon  wars 
undertaken  for  empire  and  for  freedom  against  the  Barbarians.^' 
With  the  exception  of  the  theoricon,  the  most  considerable 
expenses  of  the  festivals  were  those  for  sacrifices,  plays,  and 
processions.    In  many  festivals  all  these  three  were  combined. 


■«*  Cf.  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Ath.  2, 0.     |      ^^  Fhilipp.  i.  p.  60,  3. 
*^  Xenoph.  ibid.  3, 8.  [     »»  C^.  6. 
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tt8|  for  Hurtaace^  at  the  great  Dionysia;  and  such  festivals  must 
therefore  have  been  extremely  expensive"'.     The  sacrifices 
were  ci  very  different  kinds ;  a  number  of  small  offerings^  con- 
sistiog  either  of  young  pigs^  sheep,  cocks^  &c.^  or  of  cakes^  and 
fruits,  were  sacrificed  to  some  god  or  object  of  worship:  of  this 
description  were  the  sacrifices  performed  before  every  public 
assembly  and  every  sitting  of  the  senate  and  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice; and,  in  the  second  place^  more  expensive  sacrifices^  which 
had  been  in  use  from  early  times.    The  ancient  and  most  sacred 
offerings  were  called  paternal  sacrifices  {irdrpio^  Ovclai),  and 
were  opposed  to  those  which  were  made  at  the  more  recenti  or, 
as  tfaey  were  called,  the  additional  festivals  {iirlOeroi  ioprai). 
In  the  bad  times  which  ensued,  the  former  were  at  most  but 
Mpannglj  solemnized,  or  were  sometimes  entirely  discontinued: 
at  the  celebration  of  the  latter  great  banquets  were  given,  for 
which  perhaps  three  hundred  oxen  were  slaughtered  at  the 
public  cost,  and  the  paternal  sacrifices  were  paid  for  out  of  the 
rents  of  the  sacred  estates,  or  rather  they  were  furnished  by  a 
contractor  for  a  certain  sum,  who  wa9  indemnified  out  of  these 
rents'^*     It  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  immense  number  of  these 
great  sacrifices,  from  the  fact,  that  the  money  received  for  skins 


*"*  An  aocoant  of  the  ooetimess  of 
the  Dion  jn%  especially  on  aocount  of 
the  flacrificee,  is  given  in  the  second 
of  Pseod-Aristot  CEcon.  sec.  6, 
I  H  httiheen  thov^t  that  Athens 
wta  xneant.  It  is  however  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  relates  to  that 
town,  as  may  he  seen  from  Schneider's 
It  seems  to  me  most  {irohable 
it  shonld  be  referred  to  AnUssa, 
as  the  man  is  called  'Ajmcracuogf  who 
m  mentioned  as  the  originator  of  the 
praposal  thare  cited. 

»  Isoerat.  Areopag.  lU  O^d*  c7 
worm  ftcy  i6(€UP  avrols^  Tpuuwrlovg 
ffaSt  hrwforotr  6w6r€  dc  rvxoicy,  rbs 
warplovs  6wrias  iftXarov  olBi  rag  fiiy 
mar^0€Tavs  ioprits  (cf .  Harpocrat.  in  h. 
T.)»  aU  iffTUurU  Tis  npocrtuft  /icyoXo- 
wpetrms  i^yoVy  €P  dc  rois  ayiMrarois  r&y 
Upmtm   aarh  /U4r^«»/Mir»v  ?^k     That 


car&  fU4F^»fiarwf  means  ck  r&w  rrficm- 
tOMf  vpoa'6btMf,  we  learn  from  Harpo- 
cration  in  this  phrase.  That  the 
sacrifices  were  let  to  contractors  is 
shewn  by  the  last  words  of  this 
article :  ov  yhp  kot  cv^c/ScMiy  tdvoy  rcb 
Zrpcid,  aXXa  fua$ovfi€voiy  end  more  dis- 
tinctly in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  207>  of  which  I 
only  tniasoribe  the  end:  2doff  yap  fy 
Tols  Povkofuyou  fuarOwifOcu,  rhs  Ova-iasy 
Koi  reXos  fjy  rwf  6v<ti»v  ntslXovfUPoy  rf 
fiovXofup^:  an  incorrect  expression, 
for  how  could  it  be  called  a  rcXor, when 
a  contractor  undertook  any  thing  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  f  Concern- 
ing the  n^Iect  of  the  vdrpun  Bvaiai^ 
see  also  Lysias  c.  Nioomach.  in  the 
passage  quoted  below,  and  concerning 
the  public  banquets  in  the  temples 
Petit  L  2,  1. 

P  2 
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{iepfiariKov)  in  Olymp.  UK  3  (b.c,  334),  amounted  to  5148f 
drachmas  for  only  seven  months**.  Thiis  five  hundred  young 
kids  were  sacrificed  to  Diana  Agrotera  alone  at  the  festival  for 
the  battle  of  Marathon*":  but  the  frequent  sacrifices  of  oxen 
were  particularly  designed  to  allure  the  people,  on  which 
account  Demosthenes*^*  connects  this  donation  of  oxen  with 
the  theoricon.  A  hecatomb  alone  cost  upon  an  average  a 
talent*'^;  and  many  other  expenses  were  necessarily  connected 
with  these  solemnities.  The  law  of  Solon  upon  the  sacred 
tablets  {fcvpfiei^)  had  fixed  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  and  of 
other  solemnities;  a  single  one  was  rated  at  3  talents.  But  this 
in  the  age  of  Lysias  appeared  very  inconsiderable:  a  secretary 
named  Nicomachus,  who  was  employed  to  transcribe  the  laws, 
fixed  it  upon  his  own  authority  at  9  talents,  and  moreover  at 
a  moment  when  the  state  had  from  poverty  suffered  the  walls 
and  docks  to  fall  out  of  repair,  and  was  unable  to  pay  3 
talents  to  the  BoBotians,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  reprisals  made 
against  them:  by  which  means  the  state  lost  12  talents  in 
two  years,  and  was  incapable  of  performing  the  paternal  sacri- 
fices'^'.  Demosthenes,  when  he  was  manager  of  the  theoricon, 
contributed  100  minas  to  the  sacrifices,  which  he  paid  out  of 
that  fund"*;  a  proof  that,  though  for  the  most  part  well  filled^ 
it  did  not  satisfy  the  people. 

Besides  the  sacrifices  furnished  by  the  state  {SfffioreXfi  Upa)y 
there  were  many  others  provided  by  particular  corporations  and 
societies,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  furnished  by  the  demi 
{SfffioriKa  Upa)  and  by  the  societies  of  orgeones  (op76«0- 
PiKa)**^;  not  to  mention  the  feasting  of  the  tribes,  of  which  I 


<  See  Boec]di.Corp.Iiiscript.  No.  157. 

*^  See  the  passages  in  my  Preface 
to  the  Catalogae  of  the  Lectures  in 
the  University  of  Berlin^  Sommer, 
1816,  p.  4. 

■••  Oljnth.  p.  37,  6.  These  were 
presents  from  the  public  coffers.  Those 
referred  to  in  the  second  Prytaneia 
of  Inscript.  No.  147.  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

"7  Booki.ch.  14. 

*"  Lysias  c.  Nicomach.  p.  866—600, 


which  passage  has  not  been  entirely 
understood  by  the  commentators. 

***  Decret.  ap.  Demosth.  de  Goran, 
p.  266, 23.  Idves  of  the  Ten  Oraton^ 
p.  263,  where  the  words  &T&mKt  dc  koL 
B^wpoii  (a  singular  expression)  /MVfHos 
refer  to  this  cironmstance. 

""^  Lex.  Seg.  p.  240;  Hesycfains  and 
Harpocration  in  ▼.  ^furrMj  Up^ 
Some  of  these  expressions  occmred  in 
the  Laws  of  Solon,  as  «.  p.  the  d^ftorcXf 
Upd,    See  iEsch.  c.  Tfanarch.  p.  47, 
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will  speak  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work'*'.    The  entertain- 
ments at  the  festivals  were  either  musical  or  gymnastic^  both 
being  attended  with  considerable  expense.    The  choruses,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  pkys,  their  teaching,  maintenance,  and  dresses, 
the  cost  of  the  musicians  and  actors,  together  with  the  decora>- 
tions^  machinery,  and  dresses,  and  in  the  gymnastic  games,  the 
maintenance  of  the  combatants  of  all  kinds,  and  the  preparation 
of  everj^thing  which  belonged  to  their  exercises  and  contests, 
required  a  considerable  outlay  of  money:  and  although  this  was 
in  part  provided  by  direct  Liturgies,  the  Chorda  and  Gymna- 
starchy,  it  all  came  at  last  from  the  same  source  j  and  it  makes 
no  essential  difference  whether  the  state  raised  the  money  and 
gave  entertainments  for  it,  or  whether  private  individuals  pror 
Tided  the  games  instead  of  paying  the  money  in  the  shape  of  ,a 
tax.     To  these  must  be  added  the  prizjes  awarded  to  the  success*- 
ful  competitor,  of  which  some  had  no  great  value,  while  others 
were  costly,  and  were  given  either  in  money  (in  the  a/y&vef 
apyvpZr€u)y  crowns,  or  tripods,  which  either  the  state  or  whor 
ever  defrayed  the  costs  of  the  festival  provided,  or  the  conqueror 
himself  furnished  at  his  own  expense**S    There  occurs  in  an 
inscription*",  a  golden  crown  of  victory  weighing  85  drachmas^ 
which  must  at  the  least  have  cost  1000  or  1200  drachmas  of 
silyer.    At  the  games  of  Neptune  in  the  Pireeus,  the  first  Cydic 
chorus  that  gained  the  victory,  received,  according  to  a  iregula*- 
tion  of  Lycuigus,  at  the  lowest  a  reward  of  10  minaSj  the  second 


p.  MB,  c.  Ctesipli.  p.  666.  These  words 
also  occur  in  the  speech  against  Neaera 
(p.  1374,  2,  p.  1374, 4,)  in  the  Fonnnla 
clcrwKK  clff  rii  ^fWT€\fj  Up^  which 
isdmced  Reiake,  in  the  Index  to  De- 
noathenei^  and  Battmann  ad  Mid. 
p.  1S6,  to  ihink  that  the  temple  was 
meant:  hot  tUrupai  €ts  rh  Itpii  evi- 
dently refers  in  particular  to  the  ad- 
BiisBioa  to  the  sacrifices,  although  it 
also  includes  permission  to  enter  the 
tcniplee  in  which  the  sacrifices  were 
held.  To  these  passages  all  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  grammarians  refer, 
aod  perhaps  to  the  words  of  the  Dodo- 
oracle  excellently  emended  by 


Battmann  ad  Demesth.  e.  Mid.  p  631j 
24.  Battmann  also  quotes  from  Pol; 
lax  the  fhfiioTtXtlt  iopraiy  from  which 
these  sacrifices  were  bought.  Thyatin 
InBcript«  in  6pon's  Travels,  yol.  .^^ 
parti,  p.  110,  rhf  IhjfWTtXiis  Bwrias 
KoX  ioprhs  axf>$6im9  Kai  djnmfpKpbnfS 
iiriTfkwapra,  Thuoydides  (ii.  16,)  has 
iopri^v  diyfiorcX^,  Dio  Cassias  (xLiii. 
25,)  and  Herodptus  (vi.  57j)  ^(r% 

*  B.iii.  ch.23. 

^^  Lysias  pra  Aristoph.  bonis,  and 
Inscript  168,  §  6. 
"*  No.  160,  §  16. 
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8,  and  the  third  6^;  and  even  Solon  granted  to  the  Athe- 
nians who  gained  the  prize  in  foreign  sacred  games^  (i.  €•  in  the 
four  great  contests^)  rewards  of  a  certain  sum  of  money^  which 
for  that  age  were  not  inconsiderable^  to  the  conqueror  at  the 
Olympic  contests  500  drachmas,  at  the  Isthmian  100,  and  to 
the  others  in  proportion**^. 

Lastly,  something  may  be  said  upon  the  splendour  of  tiie 
Athenian  irofiiraly  or  sacred  processions.  These  indeed  yielded 
in  nothing  to  the  theatrical  representations:  no  expense  was 
spared  for  them,  and  even  the  cavalry  was  partly  maintained 
in  time  of  peace  for  their  sake.  Another  expense  connected 
with  this  subject  were  the  public  burials  {Sffptoa-uu  ra^Ml), 
which  indeed  pnly  occurred  in  time  of  war.  Again,  the  greater 
and  less  theorias,  or  sacred  embassies,  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, which  were  sent,  after  each  of  the  four  great  Grecian 
games,  to  Deles  and  to  other  sacred  places,  for  the  purposes  of 
festivals,  and  united  in  themselves  sacrifices  and  processions. 
One  part  of  the  expense  was  borne  by  the  architheorus  as  a 
liturgy,  another  part  by  the  state :  thus  the  Delphian  theori, 
according  to  an  ancient  law,  received  money  for  their  journey 
and  all  their  other  expenses ;  and  thus  Aristophanes  mentions 
the  wages  of  a  theorus  to  Pares  of  so  small  an  amount  as  2 
eboli'*';  thus  also  the  Delian  architheorus  received  a  talent 
firom  the  public  purse*".  The  theori  were  obliged  to  appear 
with  a  splendour  and  dignity  suitable  to  the  character  of  thrir 
nation ;  they  themselves,  wearing  splendid  crowns,  drove  into 
the  city  upon  crowned  chariots,  which  were  often  expensively 
painted,  ^It,  and  hung  with  carpets**^.  When  Nicias  went  as 
architheorus  to  Delos,  he  built  a  bridge  from  Rhenea  to  Deles, 
for  his  entry,  4  stadia  in  length*'*.    The  passage  of  the  theeri 


^  lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  252. 

»*  Petit  Leg.  Att.  L  1,  29, 30. 

*'  Coneeming  the  former  see  An* 
drotioQ  ap.  Sehol.  Aristoph.  At.  1645 
(comp.  above  book  iL  ch.  6) ;  concem- 
img  the  latter  see  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1183^  where  neither  the  entnmce- 
money  into  the  theatre,  nor  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers,  can  be  meant,  as  the 
Scholiast  thinks.    The  fiist  does  not 


at  all  suit  the  context;  in  the  latter 
case  a  soldier  would  have  been  called 
in  joke  a  theomSy  which  is  very  im- 
probable. 

"«  Inscript,  158,  §  5. 

""^  Hesych.  in  v«  &€»piKbt  and  his 
commentators,  and  Plutarch.  Nic  3. 

"^  Plutarch,  ut  sup.  See  Taylor  ad 
Marm.  Sandw.  p.  1& 
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and  choruses  from  Athens  to  Delos,  cost  on  a  later  occasion 
7000  drachmas'*'^  and  the  quadriennial  Delian  festival,  which 
was  celebrated  entirely  at  the  expense  of  this  theoria,  cost, 
according  to  the  accounts  now  extant,  inclusively  of  this  latter 
expense,  but  with  the  exclusion  of  many  other  items  which  have 
been  lost,  4  talents  43  drachmas,  although  they  were  not  paid 
cot  of  the  funds  of  the  state,  but  from  those  of  the  temple  of 
Delos.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  state  expended  much  money  upon  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tivals ;  and  at  times  it  even  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
paUic  treasure  for  money  to  defray  those  expenses.  Thus  in 
Olymp.  92,  3,  5  talents  and  1000  drachmas  were  paid  out  of 
the  treasure  for  the  athlothet®,  at  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Fanathensa,  and  5114  drachmas  to  the  sacrificers  for  the  heca- 
tomb^ and  an  Olympiad  earlier  the  athlothet®  received  at  the 
same  festival  255  Cyzicenic  staters  (7140  drachmas)*^\  A 
large  part  of  the  other  payments  in  Olymp.  92,  3  (410  b.  c), 
^>pear,  according  to  an  account  of  the  money  disbursed  from 
the  public  treasure,  of  which  the  destination  is  not  specified,  to 
have  been  also  for  festivals*'^ 

For  the  administration  and  superintendence  of  all  religious 
solemnities  certain  unpaid  authorities  were  appointed,  who 
ranked  among  the  principal  public  officers.  Of  this  description 
are  the  managers  of  the  mysteries,  and  of  the  Dionysia  {hrifi^" 
XtfToiX  r&v  fivtmiplmVf  r&v  ^towtrliov) :  to  particular  archons 
certain  sacrifices  also  belonged*'*,  as  well  as  to  the  generals*^, 
together  with  the  collectors  of  the  people  ((rvX\oy€i9  rod 
ti|/iotf)''%  and  all  sacred  rites  at  Delos  were  managed  by  the 
amphictyons ;  but  the  most  numerous  officers  were  the  yearly 
and  mondily  sacrificers,  the  former  of  whom  were  ten  in  num- 
ber; and  again  there  were  sacrificers  for  the  revered  goddesses 


••  Inaeript.  168,  }  5. 

«^  iDScarJpt.  147,  2d  Prytan.  In. 
Mript.  144;  Piyt.  3,  Item  3. 

*'*  Barth^emy  M6111.  de  FAcad.  des 
InseripdoiiSy  tom.  xLviiL  p.  378,  calcu- 
lates the  money  supplied  out  of  the 
paUie  treasure  for   the  feativala,  as 


pven  in  the  Choiaeol  Inscription,  upon 
perfectly  fiJse  suppositions;  for  which 
reason  I  have  made  no  use  of  his  com- 
putation.   (Ibid.  No.  147.) 

■^«  Sigon.  R.  A.  iv.  7. 

•7"  Inscript.  167,  §  2,  3. 

•7*  Inscript  167,  §  2. 
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or  the  Eumenides  iUpoirouH  xar  iyiaurov,  hr^firjvioi,  Up&noiol 
raW  (Fefjkvah  Otal^y^^.  For  the  games  there  were  the  athlo- 
thetee,  who  had  the  particukr  care  of  the  great  Pknathenaea 
(though  probably  with  the  exception  of  the  sacrifices)  *^%  as  also 
the  agonothet®^  fui.  Lastly^  the  fio&vai,  or  purchasers  of  oxen> 
were  considered  among  the  highest  officers ;  Demosthenes  ranks 
them  with  the  sacrificers,  and  Libanius  with  the  sitonse^  gene-, 
rals,  and  ambassadors:  they  were  elected  by  the  public  assembly, 
and  provided  the  cattle  and  animals  which  were  slaughtered  at 
liie  sacrifices  and  feasts*'^;  a  proof  how  important  to  the  people 
these  institutions  were,  which  suited  equally  their  appetite  and 
their  principles  of  religion,  and  by  which  we  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  roast  beef  of  old  England. 


Chapter  XIII. 
Donations  to  the  People. 

The  public  donations,  or  distributions  among  the  people  {Sutvo^ 
jAaly  BioSoa-eii),  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  To  these  belong 
the  distributions  of  com,  which  have  been  mentioned  before"*. 


"7'  Hesyofalus  in  ▼.  UpomuHy  and 
his  oonunentatOFBy  who  quote  Fhotius 
and  other  grammarians,  Pollaz,  yiii. 
107,  and  his  commentators.  Lex.  Seg. 
p.2e5,the3r  also  occur  particolarly  often 
in  Inscript.  167,  i.  p.  250.  See  also 
Barth<flem7  nt  sup.  p.  342.  The  l«p<^ 
votol  T&¥  frtfumv  0€&¥y  quoted  hy 
PhotiuB,  are  taken  from  Demoeth.  in 
Mid.  p.  M2,  &  Whether  they,  as 
Creuzer  represents  them  (Symholik, 
ToL  iv.  p.  618),  were  properly  priests 
for  sacrifices,  might  appear  uncertain, 
if  Demosthenes  did  not  show  that  they 
at  least  performed  the  commencement 
of  the  sacrifice,  or  the  immolation  of 
the  victim  (t6  Kordp^cOai  r&v  Up&v). 
The  grammarians  also  consider  the 
Upoitoiol  as  "having  actually  performed 
the  sacrifice.  Aristotle  Polit  vi.  8, 
expresses  himself  too  generally  to 
allow  a  safe  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 
That  they  had  however  certain  duties 


of  administration  to  perform  is  evident 
from  Inscript.  Nos.  147  and  168.  That 
the  trtfjofal  $§aX  are  the  Eumenides 
is  remarked  by  Ulpian,  Photios,  and 
Harpocration,  in  v.  crc /owl  ^a^  and 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  303. 

■»•  See  Inscript  No.  147,  P*yt.  2, 
although  the  grammarians  assert,  (see 
Barth^emy  and  Fhotius,  and  Lex. 
S^.)  that  the  sacrifioers  had  nothing 
to  do  at  the  great  PanathensBa. 

"77  Demoeth.  c.  Mid.  p.  670,  7*  and 
there  Ulpian.  laban.  Deolam.  viiL 
Harpocrat.  Suid.  in  v.  fio«unf£.  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  219,  Harpocration:  ^«  Xo^- 
vp6s  ftr  6  fio^wrfs  ical  al  fuyurrtu  apxal 
cirl  rovr^  ix^iportiyovvTo,  Pollux  viii. 
114,  incorrectly  includes  them  among 
the  inferior  offices,  or  offices  of  ttrtHee 
(ymfp€a-iai).  They  occur  frequently 
in  Inscript  167. 

■7"  Book  L  ch.  16, 
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the  clerachue,  and  the  revenues  from  the  mines,  which  before 
the  time  of  Themistodes  were  divided  among  the  citisens ;  and 
lastly,  the  money  of  the  theorica,  for  the  introduction  of  which 
Pericles  is  chargeable.  For  this  statesman,  finding  himself 
unable  by  reason  of  the  scantiness  of  his  fortune  to  vie  with 
other  public  leaders  and  demagogues  in  liberality,  thought  of 
supplying  his  private  incapacity  (according  to  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demonides  of  CEa)^  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  revenue,  and  bribed  the  multitude  partly  with 
the  theorica,  partly  with  the  payment  of  the  dicasts,  and  sala- 
ries of  other  descriptions*'*:  while  he  at  the  same  time  main- 
tained himself  in  popular  favour  by  processions,  feastings,  and 
other  solemnities. 

The  admirers  of  the  Lacedaemonian  customs,  who,  like  Plata 
and  his  master,  formed  a  correct  judgment  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  perceived  that  Pericles  had  made  his  countrymen  covetous 
and  indolent,  loquacious  and  effeminate,  extravagant,  vicious^ 
and  unruly,  by  maintaining  them  at  the  public  expense  with 
donatives,  salaries,  and  cleruchiie***,  and  by  flattering  their  sen-f 
suality  and  love  of  enjoyment  with  sumptuous  festivals.  Peri- 
cles indeed  had  too  acute  a  mind  to  overlook  the  consequences 
of  his  own  measures;  but  he  thought  that  there  was  no  other 
means  of  maintaining  his  own  and  the  people's  sovereignty  in 
Greece,  than  by  supporting  the  populace  in  this  manner ;  he 
was  aware  that  with  him  the  power  of  Athens  would  cease,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  was  possible;  but  upon 
the  whole  his  contempt  for  the  people  was  as  great  as  his  libe- 
rality towards  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  people,  so  long  as 
Pericles  lived,  were  neither  wanting  in  activity  nor  public  spirit, 
which  tended  to  make  these  measures  more  harmless ;  and  as 
long  as  neither  injustice  abroad,  nor  negligence  iii  the  national 
enterprises,  nor  disorder  in  the  state,  resulted  from  them,  it 
might  even  appear  just  that  the  citizens  should  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  their  exertions  and  valour.  Besides  which  Pericles  could  not 
suspect  that,  twenty  Olympiads  after  his  death,  the  multitude 
would  rather  consume  the  public  revenues  in   feasting,  than 


*7*  Flntan^  Fericl.  0^  cf.  11.        ***  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  515  E.  Plutarch.  Pericl.  9. 
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equip  an  annament  in  defence  of  their  fireedom^  a  corraption 
which  was  first  produced  by  ihe  avaricious   and  treacherous 
demagogues  of  later  days^  who  flattered   every  whim  of  the 
twenty-thousand-headed   hydra.     These  considerations  might 
then  appear  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Pericles.     But  he  most 
have  been  aware  that  the  unavoidable  result  of  his  measures 
was  to  increase  the  oppression  of  the  allies^  the  dominion  of  die 
multitude,  and  the  injustice  towards  the  opulent  citizens.    While 
Pericles  himself  only  raised  the  tribute  by  a  small  amount^  his 
successors  were  forced  to  augment  it  to  a  far  greater  extent,  in 
order  to  keep  up  his  profuse  expenditure.    The  surplus  of  the 
tributes  was  brought  by  talents  at  the  Dionysia  into  the  orchestra 
to  be  distributed :  here  the  allies  were  shown  in  what  light  their 
property  was  viewed*'*.    The  oligarchical  party  was  well  aware 
that  the  abolition  of  these  payments  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
the  democracy ;  and  accordingly,  during  the  government  of  the 
Five  Thousand  (Olymp.  92,  1,412  B.C.),  which  was  only  of 
very  short  duration,  no  superior  ofiGice  received  any  salary***. 
Aristotle'"  has  indeed  already  remarked,  that  the  di£ferent  kinds 
of  salaries,  for  example,  the  wages  of  the  public  assembly,  are 
dangerous  to  the  chief  persons  in  the  state,  for  that  they  occa- 
sion the  imposition  of  property-taxes,  confiscations  of  property^ 
and  bribery  of  justice.    Not  only  was  it  the  practice  to  adjudge 
property  to  the  state,  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue**^  but  the 
demagogues  publicly  declared  in  law-suits,  that  ^judgment  was 
not  given  in  some  certain  manner,  the  salaries  could  no  longer 
be  paid  to  the  people*^';  and  therefore  the  wealthy,  in  order  to 
prevent  every  jealousy,  made  voluntary  donations  of  their  posses* 
sions**^    It  sometimes  happened  that  the  proceeds  of  confiscated 
property  were  distributed  among  the  citizens  without  authority; 
and  even  Lycurgus  divided  in  this  manner  160  talents,  which 
the  property  of  Diphilus  had  produced.    Thus  they  were  not 
satisfied  that  by  these  distributions  the  state  was  deprived  of  its 
most  powerful  resources  for  useful  and  advantageous  objects. 


«*  Isocmt.  <rvfifiax'  29.  |      •*  Lys,  c.  Nicom.  p.  861. 

**  ThucycL  viii.  97.  I      "*  Lys.  c.  Epicrat  init 

•"  Polit.  vL  Ik  I 
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bat  those  who  profited  by  these  measures  encouraged  in  the 
people  a  desire  to  obtain  the  property  of  others^  and  widened 
the  breach  between  the  rich  and  poor^  which  in  the  states  of 
antaquity  was  an  incessant  and  highly  dangerous  evil.  Aristotle 
justly  compares  these  institutions  to  the  perforated  vessel  of  the 
Danaides,  as  the  Athenians  were  perpetually  receiving  taxes, 
and  then  paying  them  away,  and  were  then  compelled  to  raise 
fresh  supplies^;  but  the  moral  corruption  which  they  caused 
was  a  far  more  pernicious  consequence;  the  Athenians  were 
themselves,  to  make  use  of  an  illustration  of  Plato's,  the 
vessels  of  the  Danaides,  which  were  continually  receiving  the 
gratification  of  their  desires,  without  ever  being  completely 
satisfied* 

The  distribution  of  the  theorica,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
produced  such  fatal  consequences  to  the  Athenians,  had  its 
origin  in  the  entrance-money  to  the  theatre.  The  entrance 
having  been  at  first  free,  and  crowds  and  tumults  having  arisen 
firom  the  concourse  of  many  persons,  of  whom  some  had  no 
right  to  enter,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  a  theatre  con- 
stmcted  of  wood,  which  was  the  only  one  that  Athens  then 
possessed,  the  scafiblding  would  break;  and  this  accident  in 
frurt  took  place;  to  avoid  which  evil  it  was  determined  to  sell 
the  seats  for  2  oboli;  but  in  order  that  the  poor  might  not  be 
exdaded,  the  entrance-money  was  given  them,  on  the  delivery 
of  which  each  person  received  his  seat"^  Persons  of  high  rank 
doubtleas  at  first  disdained  this  as  well  as  other  donations*'*; 
though  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  they  received  the  theo- 
rioon***.    It  is  possible  that  the  entrance-money  for  the  theatre 


**  Herald.  Animady.  in  Salinas. 
Ofaaervai.  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  vL  3, 13. 

*  [  Aristot.  Polit  tL  5,  "Onov  d"  €Ur\ 
wpoaoioty  fi^  woitip  h  vw  ol  i/rffueycuyol 
wouvar  rii  y^  ntpUvra  vtfiova-u  Aa/x- 
Pamwai  dc  ^fux  Jtal  irdXiy  bioyrai  r&v 
airmtr  6  rrrpfifUwos  yap  itm  niOos  ^ 
Totauni  potiBtta  roU  mf6pois,'\ 

"^  liban.  Argnm.  ad  Demosth. 
OlynUL  1 ;  SchoL  Lacian.  Timon.  49. 
Suidaa  in  the  first  article  of  Btapucbv, 
and  £tynioL  in  v.  B€mpiKQV  apyCpiopy 


where,  as  in  Photins,  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  articles  occorring  in  the 
other  grammarians.  The aoconnt  given 
in  Lex.  Seg.  {due  6v6fi,)  p.  189,  29, 
does  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

^^  See  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Salmas. 
Ohser.  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  vi.  3, 11. 

■~  Philipp.  iv.  p.  141, 18,  which  ora- 
tion, as  Valckenaer  and  Wolf  have 
justly  remarked,  is  not  the  production 
of  Demosthenes,  but  is  composed  of 
different  passages  of  this  orator,  and  is 
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was  introduced  before  the  theoricon  was  first  paid  by  the  state: 
it  may  be  faidy  supposed  that,  the  citizens  having  for  a  time 
defrayed  it  at  their  own  expense,  the  state  undertook  to  pay 
for  the  poor;  and  the  introduction  of  the  entrance-money  may 
be  fixed  without  improbability  as  early  as  the  70th  Olympiad 
(b.c.  500),  at  which  time  the  scaffolding  fell  in  suddenly,  when 
Pratinas,  and  probably  also  iEschylus,  were  representing  in  the 
theatre"^.  But  the  payment  of  the  theoricon  out  of  the  public 
money  was  first  introduced  by  Pericles'*';  and  when  Harpo- 
oration  calls  Agyrrhius  the  author  of  the  theoricon  in  the 
extended  sense  of  a  distribution  of  money,  he  refers  to  an 
increase  of  it  made  at  a  later  period,  of  which  I  shall  speak  pre- 
sently***.  This  distribution  of  the  theoricon  filled  the  theatre'**. 
We  may  observe,  that  the  entrance-money  was  paid  to  the 
lessee  of  the  theatre  {BeaTpAwi^y  0€aTpo7rfo\ff9,  apx^Thcrwy)***, 
who  was  bound  to  keep  the  theatre  in  repair,  and  who  paid 
something  to  the  state  for  rent,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the 
theatre  at  the  Piraeus.  Ulpian,  a  writer  on  whom  very  little 
dependence  can  be  placed,  affirms  that  1  obolus  was  given  to 
the  lessee  of  the  theatre,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  to  the  architecton, 
and  that  the  citizens  received  the  other  for  their  support ;  this 
statement  is  however  without  foundation,  for,  according  to 
Demosthenes,  the  regular  entrance-money  was  2  oboli**^ 
although  it  is  so  far  true,  that  a  separate  payment  of  theorica 
was  made  for  the  banquet  of  the  citizens'*'.  It  might  also  be 
supposed  that,  as  Demosthenes  reckons  the  entrance-money 
among  t^e  smaller  revenues  of  the  state,  the  payment  was 


written  in  the  style  of  a  sophist.  The 
defence  of  the  theoricon  in  [particular, 
which  occurs  in  p.  141,  is  in  direct 
contradiction  with  Demosthenes. 

■••  Vid.  GrsBC.  Tragodd.  Princip.  p. 
38,  and  particularly  Hermann  de  Chore 
Eumenidum  ^schyli  Diss.  ii.  p.Yiii. 
xiv. 

"*^  Ulpian.  ad  Demosth.  Olynth.  1 ; 
Plutarch.  PericL  9. 

••■  Petit  iv.  10, 9,  unjustly  chai^g^ 
the  grammarian  with  confounding  this 
with  the  pay  of  the  assembly. 


**  Plutarch  de  Samt.Taend.  p.  379, 
vol.  L  ed.  Hutt. 

»«  Ulpian.  ad  Demosth.  Olynth.  1; 
oL  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  11. 

***  De  Corona,  p.  234,  S3. 

***  Haipocrat.  in  v.  OuapuAv  (from 
Philinus),  from  which  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  Btmpm  in  Suidas,  and  the 
third  in  Photius,  is  transcribed.  As 
this  is  frequently  the  case,  I  shall  not 
always  quote  Suidas  and  FhotiuS} 
where  they  have  nothing  new. 
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received  on  the  public  account,  and  not  for  the  lessee;  but 
even  though  the  tenant  received  it^  it  might  have  been  enumer^ 
ated  among  the  national  profits,  inasmuch  as  he  paid  a  rent  to 
the  state ;  so  that  this  example  from  Demosthenes,  who  only 
speaks  in  general  terms,  and  without  any  great  precision,  proves 
nothing  in  contradiction  to  my  opinion. 

The  privilege  of  receiving  the  theorica  was  obtained  through 
registration  in  the  book  of  the  citizens  (}jij^iapx^xiy  ypaiifiob-' 
reSoy)**^;  the  distribution  was  made  both  individually  and  by 
tribes***,  absentees  receiving  nothing**';  and  it  took  place  in 
the  assembly'**,  which  was  sometimes  held  in  the  theatre, 
particalarly  when  the  business  related  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Dionysia***.  The  application  of  the  theorica  was  soon 
extended,  and  money  was  distributed  on  other  occasions  than 
at  the  theatre***,  though  always  at  the  celebration  of  some 
festival;  and  as  either  a  play  or  procession  was  invariably  con- 
nected with  it,  the  name  still  continued  applicable.  Under  the 
head  of  theorica  were  also  comprised  the  sums  expended  upon 
sacrifices  and  other  solemnities***.  Not  only  at  the  Panathe- 
nflBa**%  but  at  all  the  great  festivals  (eVpo/ti^vMi)***,  theorica  were 
distributed.  In  the  Choiseul  Inscription  we  find  that  in  Olymp. 
92, 3  (B.C.  410)^  from  the  public  treasure  alone  (probably  how- 
ever on  condition  of  repayment)  in  the  first  seven  prytaneias  16 
talents  4767  drachmas  were  paid  to  the  hellenotamiee,  under 
the  name  of  diobelia,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  theorica.  The 
citizens  were  thus  to  be  enabled  to  celebrate  the  festival  with 
greater  luxury;  and  from  this  altered  destination  of  the  money 
there  has  arisen  an  uncertainty  whence  the  theoricon  took  its 
name;  and  Ammonius,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Ceecilius, 
denies  that  it  had  reference  to  spectacles  (d^ai)***.     From  this 


*7  Demoeth.  c  Leochar.  p.  1091  sq. 

**  Herald,  nt  sup.  vi.  3^  10^  also 
Lacian  Timoii.  49. 

***  Hyperide8ap.HaTpocrat.nt  snp. 

*M  ^Ssch.  c.  Cteaph.  p.  642. 

^^  Lex.  ap.  Demoath.  c.  Mid.  p. 
517.    Compare  Isocrat.  avfifiax*  29. 

—  labaaivs  at  sup. 


**  Hesych.  in  v.  Bt^fnith  xf^lfiara, 
$€»piK6v  dpyvpioVf  and  $€»po\,  and  his 
commentators.    See  above,  chap.  7- 

'^  Hesych.  in  v.  $€»piKh  xpfll^ora; 
Bern.  c.  Leochar.  nt  snp. 

"*'  Ulpian.  ad  Demoeth.  Olynth.  iii^ 

•••  Ammonius  in  v.  $€»p6tf  where 
he  falsely  derives  it  from  Mp  &pHv : 
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tinoertainty  the  question  suggests  itself^  whether  the  rate  of  the 
theoricon  for  the  separate  festivals  was  not  raised  when  its 
objects  were  multiplied,  and  whether  the  difference  in  the  state- 
ments of  ancient  writers  may  not  be  thus  explained.  The 
grammarians  speak  in  general  of  2  oboli'*^;  the  inscription  above 
referred  to  mentions  the  diobelia,  as  also  Aristotle  and  the 
Lexicon  Rhetoricum*^*.  In  an  oration  falsely  indeed  attributed 
to  Demosthenes,  but  not  on  that  account  undeserving  of 
credit**',  the  theoricon,  for  the  distribution  of  which  a  nominal 
assembly  was  held,  is  estimated  at  2  oboli.  On  the  other  hand, 
Philochorus,  as  quoted  by  Harpocration,  states,  that  ^'the 
theoricon  was  originally  a  drachma  for  the  theatre,  whence  in 
after  times  it  received  its  name,''  and  the  grammarians  mention 
the  same  amount"^';  Lucian'"  speaks  of  the  drachma  and  the 
3  oboli,  where  from  the  context  the  former  can  only  be  referred 
to  the  theoricon,  and  the  latter  to  the  pay  of  the  assembly  or  of 
the  dicasts;  and  in  the  spurious  Procemia  to  the  Public  Speeches 
of  Demosthenes'^*  it  is  said,  '^  with  the  drachma,  and  the  chua 
(of  wine  probably),  and  the  4  oboli  (which  latter  I  confess  I 
cannot  explain),  the  orators  prolong  the  life  of  the  people,  as 
physicians  do  of  the  dying/'  The  difficulty  appears  to  vaniuh 
if  we  admit  that  the  theoricon  was  very  variable,  which  seems 
to  be  pointed  at  by  Harpocration;  nor  will  I  deny  that  this  was 
the  case:  since  however  2  oboli  are  mentioned  botli  in  ancient  and 
recent  times,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  raised  by  increasing 
the  r^rolar  rate;  the  change  was  probably  effected  by  doubling  or 
trebling  the  same  2  oboli  for  festivals  which  lasted  several  days, 
in  such  a  manner  that  for  a  festival  of  three  days  a  drachma  was 


dia  T^  €¥  rats  €oprais  €h  rots  $€oifs 
cvo-c^or  Koi  hri6v€tw  (as  Valckenaer 
eorrects  for  imBwuf)  itcil  €tf<l>paiv€<rOau 

*^  Ulpiiui,  LibaniuB,  Suidag,  in  the 
first  article,  EtymoL  Photius  in  the 
first  article^  SchoL  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1 183. 

**  AristoL  PoUt.  ii.  6  (iL  4, 11,  ed. 
Schneid.),  who  calls  it  dm^oKia,  al- 
though he  speaks  of  it  with  another 
view.  Schneider  has  not  examined 
the  subject  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Le3i.  Beg.  p.  237,  d««fl^X»a-  ^^SoXoi  dvo. 


ovs  KoOfffifvos  6  d^iios  €iua6o<l)6ptu 

■••  U€pi  <rvPTd(.  p.  ISO,  1. 

'^*  Hesydu  and  Sold,  in  ▼•  fyaxpi^ 
XoXoCtfo-a,  Zenob.  ill.  87* 

•"  Demosth.  Eulog.  3S,  where  X  M. 
Gessner  thinks  that  the  drachmaia  the 
pay  of  the  orators,  which  however  is 
too  small  a  sum  for  the  regular  aiipend, 
to  be  meant  here.  He  should  have 
rather  instanced  the  pay  of  the  seoafeors 

»»•  P.  1460,  27. 
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given,  and  for  one  of  two  days  4  oboli,  to  which  the  above-cited 
passage  of  the  pseudo-Demosthenes  may  be  referred.  Hesychius, 
Suidas,  and  Zenobius,  indeed,  assert,  that  in  the  archonship  of 
Dio{^antus  the  theoricon  amounted  to  a  drachma;  but  this  is 
not  contrary  to  my  supposition*  Diophantus  was  ardbon  in 
Olymp.  96,  2  (b.c.  395),  according  to  Petifs  correct  remark, 
against  which  it  is  needless  to  object  that  the  nation  could  not 
at  that  time  have  given  so  high  a  theoricon,  as  it  had  not  yet 
lecoYered  from  its  impoverished  state;  for  it  was  precisely  at 
this  moment  ihat  the  condition  of  Athens  began  to  ameliorate; 
and  with  the  democratic  constitution  which  then  existed,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  first  object  to  restore  the 
theoricon:  and  this  probably  was  in  fact  the  case;  so  that  for 
the  great  festivals  of  three  days  a  diobelia  was  paid  three  times. 
From  a  passage  of  Harpocration*^%  rather  obscurely  expressed, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  its  renewal  was  effected  by  Agyrrhius, 
who  flourished  at  this  period,  and  who,  as  will  be  presently 
shown,  tripled  the  pay  of  the  assembly  about  the  same  time. 
Moreover  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  age  which  followed 
the  anarchy,  the  price  of  an  ordinary  place  in  the  theatre 
remained  at  2  oboli'^*;  the  price  of  the  best  places  at  the 
representation  of  comedies  was  at  the  highest  no  more  than  a 
drachma***. 


""  In  Y.  ^«spuca :    Betapuch  ^p  riva 

irp6<roda¥  avvay6ft€var  ravra  dc  trpSrw- 
por  iUp  cif  riis  rov  vokcfiov  -xp^las 
v^XotTcro  Kid  iKakfiro  ^rparuyriKk, 
vtmpoif  dc  KareriBtTo  €ts  t€  r^£  dfffUMTias 
uramtv^  Koi  duwo/x^r,  »v  irpwros 
fjpforo  *Ayvppios  6  brii»aywy6^.  Fhotius 
has  the  same  article,  only  he  omits  the 
most  importaoi  part,  the  mention  of 
Agyxrhinsi 

***  Demosth.  pro  Corona,  p.  234, 
vhere  he  says  if  it  had  not  been  ordered 
tiiat  the  srchitecton  was  to  assign  a 
place  to  Phifip's  amhassadors,  they 
most  have  sat  cy  roiy  dvoiy  6poKoi»j 
which  should  not  be  taken  with  Hier. 
Wolf  for  hwnp  ofiokoiy,  for  in  that  case 


what  wonld  be  the  nse  of  the  prepod- 
tion  and  the  article?  Reiske  cor- 
rectly refers  it  to  a  particular  place ; 
it  means  however  a  common,  as  op- 
posed to  a  good,  seat ;  such  for  instance 
as  the  place  of  those  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  proedria  (ct  ^schin.  c.  Cte- 
siph.  p.  466),  which  the  ambassadors 
occupied:  what  Ulpian  (p.  231,  ed. 
BekkerOyOr  rather  the  collection  of 
scholia  composed  of  various  kinds  of 
notes,  says  in  this  place  about  a  trio- 
bolon  and  an  obolus,  is  mere  absurdity. 
*>'  Pkkt  ApoL  Sociat.  p.  26  E. 
Suidas  alBo  and  Photins  (in  the  second 
article)  in  v.  $t»piKa,  and  SchoL  Ln- 
cuuDu  nt  sap.  assert  that  a  drachma  was 
the  highest  sum  which  was  given  for  a 
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If  we  reckon  that  18^000  people  received  the  theoricon — 
and  the  number  cannot  have  been  well  less — the  diobelia 
for  one  day  amounted  to  a  talent;  and  since  it  was  without 
doubt  paid  on  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  the  lowest  rate  at  which  we  can  estimate  the  annual 
expense  of  it,  is  from  25  to  30  talents.  They  were  not  however 
satisfied  with  allowing  it  to  remain  at  this  point,  but,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  they  squandered  away  as  theorica  all  the 
money  destined  for  the  uses  of  war.  It  was  by  this  means  that 
the  Athenians  delivered  themselves  to  the  power  of  Macedon. 
*^  With  the  death  of  Epaminondas,'^  says  Justin***,  who  pro- 
bably avails  himself  of  an  idea  of  Theopompus,  ^^  perished  also 
the  virtue  of  the  Athenians.  For  after  the  excitement  which 
had.  been  produced  by  the  emulation  existing  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Epaminondas  had  ceased,  they  resigned  themselves 
to  indolence  and  inactivity,  and  squandered  away  on  festivals 
and  shows  the  public  revenue  which  formerly  had  been  used  for 
the  equipment  of  fleets  and  armies.  Then  were  the  taxes,  with 
which  soldiers  and  sailors  used  to  be  maintained,  distributed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Thus  was  Philip  able  to 
gain  the  ascendancy.^'  What  in  Pericles  indeed  originated  from 
no  motives  of  patriotism,  was  employed  by  profligate  demagogues 
to  work  upon  a  depraved  multitude;  and  we  may  here  remark 
that  nothing  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  how  destructive  the 
immorality  of  the  governors  is  to  die  welfare  of  the  governed. 
For  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  chief  promoters  of  the  theoricon 
were  men  distinguished  for  their  effeminacy,  immorality,  and 
general  depravity?  Agyrrhius,  who  by  his  profuse  administra- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  obtained  so  great  popularity,  that 
after  the  death  of  Thrasybulus  (Olymp.  97,  B.C.  389)  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  general*  *%  was  notorious  for  his 
efieminacy,  farmed  the  taxes  like  an  usurer,  and  was  in  prison 


place ;  bat  to  soppoee  that  a  lower  sum 
was  never  given,  as  they  assume,  with 
the  exception  of  Photius,  is  absurd, 
since  it  would  contradict  what  occurs 
before. 


'^*  ^  9.  He  says  at  the  end,  /N- 
vidi  C9pium  eai^  which  is  not  entireij 
correct. 

*>7  Xenoph.  HelL  iv.  8,*  31 ;  Diod. 
xiv.  99. 
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many  years  for  embezzlement  of  public  money*^**  Eubulus  of 
Anaj^ystns^  by  bis  distribution  of  the  theories,  arrived  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  popular  favoui^^',  and  after  his  death  great 
honours  were  decreed  him  (as  had  been  done  to  Lycurgus  and 
Demosthenes),  which  Hyperides  spoke  of  in  his  oration  irepl 
rw¥  EvfiovXov  Bwpe&v;  but  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  being 
in  the  pay  of  Philip,  and  was  actively  instrumental  to  the 
downfal  of  his  country.  The  severe  but  impartial  Theopompus 
gave  his  character  with  perfect  justice,  ^^  that  he  was  a  celebrated 
demagogue,  active  and  inde&tigable  in  his  vocation,  but  that 
during  his  administration  and  by  his  distributions  of  money, 
Athens  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  inactivity  and  indolence, 
exceeding  even  Tarentum  in  extravagance  and  debauchery"  V 
Lastly,  what  shall  we  say  of  Demades,  who  promised  ^ach 
Athenian  50  drachmas  for  the  Choeis  in  order  to  hinder  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet  against  Alexander  for  the  support  of  the 
common  safety  of  Greece**';  and  carried  his  e£Erontery  to  such 
a  pitch  as  to  call  these  distributions  the  cement  of  the  demo* 
cracy"*?  Even  iEschines***  did  not  go  so  far  as  this,  for  he  at 
least  declared  himself  hostile  to  the  distribution  of  the  revenue; 


'"  ConcemiDg  him  see  Harpocra- 
tion  in  ▼.  ^AyvpfHos,  and  there  Y alesins 
and  SoidaSy  also  Demosth.  c.  Timo- 
oiL  p.  14%  16,  and  Andooid.  de  Myst. 
p.  66,  who  ironically  calls  him  t6p 
nX&y  nayoBhvj  uid  the  passages  col- 
lected hy  Menninsy  Lect.  Alt  vL  4. 

*^  See  hook  iLcl  and  7.  Concerning 
the  theoxica  which  he  distributed,  see 
more  particniarly  Philinns  ap.  Harpo- 
oat  and  Photins  in  y.  B€»puuL 

"*  Theopompos  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  History  of  Philip  had  treated 
of  the  Athenian  demagognes,  and  par- 
ticiihffly  of  Enbulns.  Some  account 
from  that  Bonree  is  given  by  Harpo- 
nation  in  t.  Ei^/SovXor,  and  more  by 
Athaa.  iy.  p.  166  E,  according  to  whom 
he  h«d  called  him  Kamvs.  But  the 
|wsHy>  of  Theopompus  quoted  as  a 
proof  refers  to  the  Athenian  people 
tad  not  to  Enbnlus:   ml 


aacn-i^  teai  nk€OV€(t^  ^uyffpoxf  rov 
bfifiov  Tov  TapavTUwVf  Sawf  6  fUp  ir€p\ 
rhs  4(rrui<r€is  c2xf  ftStwif  dxparflf,  6  di 
roy  ^A$tjvai»v  Koi  t^  frpo(r6dovs  koto 
fUfrBcKfiop&v  buamk€K€v.  Gasaubon 
perceiyed  this,  but  Schweighaanse^ 
confuses  it  all  again,  although  the 
passage  of  ^schines  (a  Ctesiph.  p. 
300),  which  he  had  already  quoted 
upon  the  word  KarafiurBoffioptuf  might 
have  taught  him  that  the  people  is 
meant.  Theopompus  howeyer  had 
eyidently  censured  Eubulus  seyerely, 
and  compared  him  to  his  disadyantage 
with  GaUistratus,  the  son  of  Gallicrates, 
whose  luxurious  life  he  indeed  bkuned, 
but  appears  to  haye  praised  his  poli- 
tical conduct. 

'"  See  book  u.  ch.  6. 

•*>  Plutarch.  Qn.  Plat  x.  4. 

'*  .fischin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  642. 
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although  his  professions  and  his  real  opinions  probably  disa- 
greed.  What  however  was  the  public  and  private  life  of  De- 
mades  ?  Though  a  man  of  such  splendid  qualifies  of  mind  that 
an  ancient  said  of  him^  that  he  was  above  the  state,  while  he 
could  only  call  Demosthenes  worthy  of  the  state,  he  yet 
became  openly  a  traitor  to  his  country,  indulging  only  his  own 
appetites,  and  his  principles  were  as  loose  as  his  wit  was 
unscrupulous.  It  is  vain  to  urge  in  extenuation  of  his  public 
conduct  that  a  fragment  only  of  the  vessel  of  the  state  was  left 
to  his  charge,  which  was  scarce  worth  preserving  from  ship- 
wreck; he  himself  was,  as  Plutarch  happily  expresses  it,  the 
shipwreck  of  the  state"^.  How  disgracefully  he  yielded  himself 
to  the  will  of  Antipater;  how  did  he  delight  in  every  unlawful 
practice,  and  in  dissolute  opulence,  fragrant  with  perfumes  and 
walking  in  a  costly  chlamys !  He  lived  in  such  a  manner  that 
Antipater  could  never  supply  him  with  money  sufficient  for  his 
purposes,  and  aptly  said  of  him  when  he  grew  old,  ,that  like  a 
dressed  ox  upon  the  altar,  nothing  remained  of  him  but  belly 
and  tongue"'.  His  profligate  life  hardly  allows  us  to  bestow 
upon  his  mournful  death  the  compassion  which  common  huma- 
nity would  dictate. 


Chapter  XIV. 
Pay  of  the  Members  of  the  Public  Assembly,  and  of  the  Senate. 

Thb  salaries  at  Athens  were  of  various  kinds,  but  the  most 
important  were  the  wages  of  the  assembly,  the  senate,  and  the 
dicasts. 

The  nature  of  democracy  requires  that  all  public  affairs 
should  be  determined  upon  by  the  whole  people  in  an  assembly, 
and  that  the  business  and  decrees  be  prepared  beforehand  by  a 
select  body,  which  should  have  the  management  of  them,  and 
execute  the  resolutions  of  the  popular  assembly;  and  unless 


*^  Pltttarch.  Phoc.  1,  where  be  calls 
him  the  vavAyiop  rrj£  n6k€tM,  which 
does  not  however  signify  shipwreck, 
but  a  fragment  of  a  vessel  wrecked ; 


there  is  however  no  other  word  bj 
which  it  can  be  translated  into  ow 
language, 

»«*  Pint.  Phoc.  20,  26, 30. 
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the  governing  power  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mob^  the 
people  should  receive  no  pecuniary  compensation  for  their 
share  in  the  government^  an  expense  which  it  is  impossible  to 
defray  by  revenues  justly  raised;  it  is  a  condition  requisite  for 
good  government,  that  all  who  wish  to  partake  in  the  ruling 
power  should  support  themselves  upon  their  own  property. 
Athens  was  not,  however,  the  only  state  in  which  the  people 
were  paid  for  governing;  a  similar  system  of  salaries  had  been 
introduced  at  Rhodes  by  the  demagogues'*^.  As  to  the  wages 
of  the  dicasts,  it  is  right  that  some  compensation  should  be 
allowed  for  the  performance  of  judicial  duties,  and  it  has  been 
at  all  times  customary;  oligarchies,  indeed,  were  enabled  to 
compel  the  rich  by  the  threat  of  punishment  to  execute  these 
duties,  whereas  in  democracies  the  poor  were  paid  for  their 
labour^'.  But  from  the  number  of  judges  in  a  democratical 
court  of  justice,  this  practice  could  not  exist  without  the 
expenses  being  defrayed  by  a  tax,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
raise  without  oppression.  And  if  Athens,  like  other  states,  had 
only  decided  her  own  law-suits,  it  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  dicasts;  the  citizens  would  have  remained  at 
their  business,  active  and  industrious.  But  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  allied  states,  Athens,  in  order  to  insure  her  own  power^ 
usurped  the  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  the  people  were  well 
pleased  that  the  custom-duties  became  by  these  means  more 
prodactive^  that  the  judicial  fees  were  multiplied,  and  that  the 
rent  of  houses  and  slaves  was  increased''*.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  number  of  causes  was  so  much  augmented  that 
there  were  more  to  decide  in  Athens  than  in  the  whole  of 
Greece;  and  the  law-suits,  particularly  as  the  festivals  produced 
80  large  a  number  of  days  on  which  no  business  was  done,  were 
extremely  protracted,  unless  indeed  they  were  accelerated  by 
bribery""*,  which  was  carried  on  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  Rome, 
in  an  open  and  systematic  manner.  Nearly  the  third  part  of 
the  citizens  sat  as  judges  every  day;  hence  that  passion  for 


»"  Aristot  Polit.T.5. 

*^  Amtoi.  Polit.  iv.  9  and  14. 


***  Xenopb.  de  Rep.  Ath.  3,  Aria- 
toph.  Av.  1430,  1465. 
'*"  Xenopk.  nt  sup.  3, 2. 
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judging  necessarily  arose^  which  Aristophanes  describes  in  the 
Wasps^  and  the  citizens  were  thus  not  only  made  averse  to 
every  profitable  and  usefal  employment^  but  were  rendered 
sophistical  and  litigious,  and  the  whole  town  became  full  of 
pettifoggers  and  chicaners,  who  were  without  any  real  know- 
ledge of  law  or  justice,  and  on  that  account  only  the  more  rash 
and  thoughtless.  According  to  the  expression  of  the  comic 
poet,  they  sat  like  sheep,  muffled  up  in  their  cloaks,  and  with 
their  judicial  staff,  for  3  oboli  a  day,  thinking  uideed  that 
they  managed  the  aflhirs  of  the  state,  while  they  were  them- 
selves the  tools  of  the  party-leaders. 

The  wages  of  the  assembly  {fiia'0o9  ix/ckffO'uumKo^)  the 
sovereign  people  paid  to  itself.  The  honour  of  inventing  this 
salary  is  contended  for  between  Callistratus  and  Agyrrhius, 
and  fortunately  both  claimants  can  be  satisfied.  Pericles,  as 
far  as  we  know,  had  no  share  in  it,  and  it  may  be  asserted  witli 
sufficient  probability  that  this  payment  had  not  been  intro- 
duced in  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  his  administration*  ^  When 
the  noble  Myronides  ruled,^'  observes  Aristophanes**^  with 
reference  to  the  wages  of  the  ecdesiasts,  "  no  one  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  state  for  money.''  Now  Myronides  was  an 
early  contemporary  of  Pericles***;  after  the  time  then  of  this 
Myronides,  and  consequently  long  after  the  banning  of  the 
influence  of  Pericles,  the  payment  of  the  ecclesiasts  was  intro« 
duced,  which  at  first  amounted  to  1  obolus,  and  afterwards 
to  3.  Callistratus  Pamytes  first  introduced  the  obolus  as  the 
pay  of  the  ecdesiasts**',  and  this  was  a  considerable  time  before 
the  Ecdesiazusse  of  Aristophanes,  which  was  acted  in  Olymp. 
96,  4  (b.c.  393);  but  at  what  particular  period  we  are  ignorant, 
since  who  this  Callistratus  was  is  wholly  unknown.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  persons  of  this  name  is  Callistratus,  the  son  of 


»>  Eodes.  302. 

***  Myronides  was  general  in  the 
80th  Olympiad  (b.c.  460-67))  Thacyd. 
i.  105,  108,  iv.  98;  Diod.  xi.  97»  81 ; 
cf.  Plutarch.  Perid.  IG.  The  Myro- 
nides in  Demosth.  c  Thnocrat.  p.  742, 
26,  IB  a  different  person. 


"•  Append.  Vatic  ProveiK  iiL  36, 
'Ofiokhv  €lpt  napwvnis.  That  Petit 
should  suppose  (iii.  1, 3,)  that  the  ec- 
desiasts here  mentioned  might  be  the 
orators,  is  quite  natural,  as  he  always 
hits  upon  the  most  improUable  ez|^ 
nation. 
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Callicrate8>  of  Aphidna,  the  near   relation  of  Agyrrhius'",  a 
fcmous  orator  and  general  in  the  100th  and  101st  Olympiads''^ 
(b,c.  380-73)^  censured  for   his  private  life  by  Theopompus^ 
but  praised  for  his  zeal  in  the  public  service'*';  he  is  said  to 
have  excited  Demosthenes  to  the  study  of  eloquence  by  the 
famous  law-suit  concerning  Oropus'"^  and  having  been  at  first 
acquitted^  was  afterwards  condemned  to  death  in  Olymp.  104^  3 
(b.c.  362);  he  lived  in  Macedonia,  chiefly  at  Methone,  and  was 
the  founder  of  Datum"^,  and  is  doubtless  the  person  to  whom 
the  improvement  in  the  system  of  custom-duties  in  Macedonia 
is  ascribed"*;  finally,  after  his  return  from  exile  he  was  put  to 
death.    This  person,  however,  lived  at  too  late  a  period  to  have 
been  the  introducer  of  the  obolus;  and  still  less  can  we  suppose 
it  to  have  been  the  Callistratus,  who  was  archon  in  Olymp.  106, 
2  (b.c.  355).     Not  then  to  mention  less]  noted  persons  of  this 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  Callistratus,  the  son  of  £mpedus, 
is  meant,  who  in  Olymp.  91,  4  (b.c.  413),  perished  as  com- 
mander of  cavalry  in  the  Sicilian  expedition'";  or  perhaps  Cal- 
listratus of  Marathon,  who  in  Olymp.  92,  3  (b.c.  410),  was 
treasurer  of  the  goddess'^',  and  probably  is  the  same  person 
as  the  knight  of  the  tribe  Leontis  (to  which  Marathon  be- 
longed), who  was  killed  during  the  anarchy  by  the  party  in  the 
Pineus'^'.    The  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  ecclesiasts  to  3 
oboli  evidently  took  place  but  a  short  time  before  the  Ecclesia- 
susae  of  Aristophanes,  perhaps  in  Olymp.  96,  3  (394  b.c.)'^S 


***  ConoemiDg  him  see  Demosth. 
pro  Corona,  p,  301, 18,  c.  Timocrat.  p. 
742,  23,  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  436,  13, 
OraL  c  Ne»r.  p.  1363,  19,  and  p^ 
ISfiO,  18,  c.  Timoth.  p.  1187, 7,  p- 1188, 
10,  p.  1198,  10.  The  latter  speech, 
together  with  that  against  Neeara,  b 
pn>bably  not  the  work  of  Demosthe- 
nes, according  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
aacdents  ap.    Harpocrat.  in  v.   koko- 

^  See  book  iii.  ch.  1&  He  also 
ooeuTB  in  Xenophon's  Hellenics. 

»*  Ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  106  E. 

»»•  Cf.  Ruhnken.  Hist.  Crit.  Orat. 
p.  140,  vol.  viii  of  Reiske^s  Orators. 


^  Demosth.  c  PolycL  p.  1220, 1221; 
Scyhix  p.  27,  Isocrat.  avfifuix*  9,  comp. 
Niebuhr,  Transactions  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  for  1804—1811,  p.  93,  94. 

**"  Pseud-Aristot.  (Econ.  2,  22. 
This  he  did  in  his  exile,  not  for  Athe- 
nians, as  Schneider  appears  to  think, 
but  for  the  Macedonians. 

^'  Paiisan.  viL  16.  In  the  Lives  of 
the  Ten  Orators  (Demosth.  ad  init.) 
this  one  is  strangely  confounded  with 
the  celebrated  Aphidnean. 

•^  Inscript  No.  147,  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

**^  Xenoph.  HeD.  iL  4, 18. 

"«'  Aristoph.    £k;cL  302,  380,  392, 
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when  Agyrrhius  reestablished  the  theoricoii;  to  him  also  the 
Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes'^'  ascribes  the  first  introduction  of 
the  wages  of  ecclesiasts;  from  which  it  is  evident^  as  Petit 
remarked'^%  that  he  was  the  person  who  increased  them. 

The  number  of  the  Athenian  citizens  cannot  be  taken  on 
an  average^  as  has  been  before  shown^  at  more  than  20^000;  it 
is  absurd  then  to  suppose  that  there  were  assemblies  of  SOfiOO 
persons.  But  of  these  20^000  many  were  absent  in  the  coun- 
try on  military  service^  or  upon  mercantile  business;  or  even  if 
they  were  in  the  city^  they  did  not  attend  the  assembly;  so  that, 
particular  cases  being  excepted,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  assembly  ever  contained  a  very  large  number.  But  after 
the  introduction  of  the  3  oboli,  there  was  a  more  numerous 
attendance  of  the  poor  citizens.  "  Formerly  when  the  eccle- 
siasts  only  received  1  obolus/^  says  Aristophanes  in  the 
Ecclesiazusae,  ^'  the  people  sat  talking;  now  that  they  receive 
3  oboli  they  crowd  in  numbers'^;  and  jostle  against  one 
another  for  this  small  sum'*','*     But  the  wealthy  usually  were 


543.  This  increased  pay  also  occurs 
in  the  Plutus,  vs.  329,  which  passage 
is  therefore  from  the  second  edition 
produced  in  Olymp.  91,  4  (b.c.  389); 
the  date  of  the  first  is  Olymp.  92,  4 
(B.C.  409).  The  tiiobolon  in  the 
ecclesia  is  also  mentioned  by  the 
8chol.  Aristoph.  Flut.  171. 

»*»  Eccl.  102. 

•**  Leg.  Att.  iii.  I,  3.  The  Scholi- 
ast of  Aristophanes  (Plut.  329, 330,) 
speaks  of  the  pay  being  raised  to  3 
oboli,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
done  by  Cleon,  but  we  must  avoid 
understanding  this  of  the  wages  of  the 
ecclesiasts,  which  are  there  confound- 
ed with  the  pay  of  the  dicasta,  although 
the  words  are  ambiguous ;  it  refers  to 
the  wages  of  the  dicasts.  Both  have 
been  frequently  confounded  with  one 
another  by  both  ancient  and  modem 
interpreters;  for  instance,  by  Span- 
heim  upon  Aristophanes,  and  by  the 
Scholiast  to  the  same  poet.  The 
author  of  the  note  to  the  86l8t  verse 


of  the  Clouds  even  explains  the 
ofiokbs  ffkuurru^g  as  the  pay  of  the 
ecclestasts,  which  passage  is  not  to  be 
be  corrected,  but  the  mistake  is  solely 
to  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  writer.  I  may  also  mention  that 
I  have  intentionaUy  omitted  Pollux 
viii.  l]3,as  his  words  are  too  indefinite 
to  allow  us  to  infer  from  them  with 
Meursius  (Lect.  Att.  v.  12,  vL  4,)  that 
the  wages  of  the  ecclesiasts  ever  were 
an  obolus;  it  is  even  preferable  to  retfer 
the  three  words  that  occur  there, 
rpt^/9bXov,  dt«»^op,  and  ojSoX^^  all 
to  the  pay  of  the  dicasts. 

**^  Aristoph.  EocL  302  sqq.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  opinion  of  Arislotle, 
(PoUt.  iv.  15,)  that  where  the  nation  is 
wealthy  or  the  ecclesiasts  rec^ve  pay, 
the  people  being  unoccupied  fre- 
quently assemble  and  decide  eveiy- 
thing,  without  the  senate  having  any 
great  influence. 

»«  Aristoph.  Plut.  329. 
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glad  to  stay  away  from  the  public  assemblies^  so  that  Aristotle'^' 
recommended  that  i^  fine  should  be  imposed  upon  them  if  they 
did  not  attend,  and  to  give  wages  to  the  poor  alone,  in  order  to 
produce  a  salutary  mixture  of  both  classes;  the  rich  therefore 
always  composed  the  minority.  It  is  probable  that  we  should 
not  err  much  if  we  took  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  about 
8000^;  we  know  that  in  certain  cases,  particularly  for  the 
ratification  of  a  decree  relating  to  an  individual  {privUegium), 
such  as  ostracism  or  the  admission  of  a  fresh  citizen,  6000 
votes  were  requisite'^*,  in  order  to  secure  a  large  majority;  in 
general  then  not  many  more  than  6000  could  have  been  pre- 
sent. If  we  suppose  8000,  the  wages  of  an  assembly  taken  at 
3  oboli  amount  to  about  4000  drachmas.  Now  there  were 
forty  regular  assemblies  in  a  year;  the  extraordinary  meetings 
(which  were  numerously  attended)  at  very  disturbed  seasons 
exceeded  the  number  of  the  regular*^*;  but  upon  an  average 
not  more  than  ten  can  be  fairly  assumed,  one  being  reckoned 
to  each  prytaneia.  Consequently  the  wages  of  the  assembly 
cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  30  or  35  talents,  and  thus 
it  is  not  true  that  they  fell  more  heavily  on  the  public  than 
the  wages  of  the  dicasts'^^.  The  money  was  paid  to  each  per- 
son as  he  entered  the  assembly  by  the  thesmothetse*'^*,  which 


«7  PoUt  iv.  14 ;  c£:  iv.  «. 

«  The  author  says  in  the  Addenda 
that  **  the  nnmher  of  ciiizena  attend- 
ing the  eccleeiA  is  estimated  too  high. 
According  to  the  oligarchs  in  Thncy- 
dides  viii.  72,  there  never  was  an  as- 
sembly of  5000  to  deliberate  on  the 
most  important  questions:  koItoi  ov 
irMTorc  ^ABrjyaiovf  dici  ras  <rrpaT€ias  kcA 
n^y  vwtp6pu}p  eurxoXiup  is  ovdc v  irpayfia 
ovrw  fJteya  cX^cor  jSovXcvcrovras,  eV  f 
v^rrwaax'Xtovs  (vv€\$€w.  According 
4o  iliis  passage  then  it  must  be  assumed 
^t  the  0000  votesy  which  was  the 
anmber  prescribed  for  certain  ques- 
tioosy  was  not  the  number  of  those  who 
▼oted  for  the  particular  subject  in  de- 
hate^  but  only  of  the  citizens  who  voted 
hoih  ways  on  the  question,  which  in- 
deed is  expressly  stated  to  have  been 


the  case  with  regard  to  the  Ostracism, 
although  when  I  wrote  the  passage  in 
the  text  it  appeared  to  me  improbable. 
The  accurate  investigation  of  this  point 
must  however  be  deferred  to  some 
other  occasion.*' 

'*  Petit  Leg.  Att.  iL  1,  8 ;  ii.  3,  10; 
Sigon.  B.  A.  ii.  4.  The  remarks  that 
Petit  has  made  in  different  places  (ii. 
1,8;  iii.  1,3;  iii.  3,  ad  fin.)  concern- 
ing this  majority  of  the  votes,  which 
was  not  by  any  means  necessary  for  all 
decrees,  arise  from  mere  misapprehen- 
sion and  delusion. 

^*  ^sch.  de  Fab.  Leg.  p.  261. 

'^  As  Meinere  says  in  his  Gesehiehte 
dea  Ursprungsy  Fortgan^Sy  und  VerfaUa 
der  Wissenscfutfienj  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

^^  Aristoph.  Eccl.  290. 
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officers  received  it  from  the  treasurer  of  the  administration: 
those  who  came  too  late  received  nothing***. 

Of  nearly  equal  amount  were  the  wages  of  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  (jjnaOos  I3ov\€vtik69).  These  amounted  to  a 
drachma  for  each  day  on  which  the  senate  assembled*".  Now 
the  senate  sat  mostly  on  the  same  days  as  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice; that  is  to  say^  every  day^  with  the  exception  of  the  festi- 
vals, which  were  the  only  holidays  the  senators  had;  and  con- 
sequently the  number  of  days  on  which  they  sat  was  about 
three  htrndred"*^.  The  annual  expense  therefore  amotmted  to 
25  talents.  In  what  manner  the  wages  of  the  senate  were  paid^ 
we  are  not  informed;  probably  by  prytaneias.  When  the  Four 
Hundred  abolished  the  democracy,  and  drove  the  senate  out  of 
the  senate-house,  they  gave  the  senators  the  whole  pay  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  advance'**. 

CUAPTBR  XV. 

Pay  qf  the  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  largest  item  among  the  salaries  regularly  paid  in  time  of 
peace  was  the  wages  of  the  dicasts  (jiiaObs  SiKaaTi/cba),  The 
introduction  of  these  is  ascribed  to  Pericles  by  Aristotle***,  on 


^  Aristoph.  EccL  290  and  381. 

*A'  Hesych.  in  v.  fiovktjs  Xa^'Iv,  Xe- 
noph.  HelL  iL  3, 18^  and  his  commen- 
tators. 

*^  Cf.Arigtoph.The6moph.86.  The 
senate  originally  aat  on  some  feast- 
days,  and  was  not  released  from  these 
daties  till  later  times,  as  is  shown  by 
the  doonment  in  Athen.  iv.  p.  171  £. 

•*»  Thncyd.  viii.  60. 

^*^  Polit  ii.  10.  It  is  therefore  nn- 
neoessary  to  refute  the  Append.  Prov. 
Vatio.  iii.  36,  which  attributes  the  first 
instttntton  of  this  pay  to  CaUistratus. 
(The  passage  in  the  Politios  referred 
to,  n^  M  butairnipta'J^fjmrOotfidpa  Koriv' 
rff<r€  Utpuckrjsf  is  from  a  chapter  which 
appeal*  not  to  be  the  production  of 


Aristotle  (see  GottUng  ad  loe.p.94&; 
another  statement  in  the  same  chapter 
is  called  in  question  by  the  author  him- 
self, voL  ii.  p.  261);  the  fact  is  how- 
ever confirmed  by  Plutarch.  Perid.  9, 
Koi  raxp  Btmputolg  Kok  IkKaarmis  Xi|fi- 
fUKTC  ....  amffknouras  rh  trkSfifn^  Ac» 
The  testimony  of  the  Scholiast  to 
Aristophanes  (Vesp.  682),  cited  in  the 
next  note,  seems  to  be  unfiurly  noade 
use  of.  It  is  as  follows:  vhm  ^ipom 
Xryti  a^*  Zw  ididoro  t6  r/K«^Xor. 
Tovro  dc  SXkoTt  aXX«K  ^dcdoro,  tAp  ^hj^ 
fiaytaymv  to  irX^^  imXaxtuiSirTW,  <»r 
ffnfauf  'ApurroreXiis  h  UoXtrruur,  f.e. 
wage9  were  given  t6  ike  iHeoiU  eid^f^ 
fereni  rate€ ai d^fireniHmeSf  the  demm^ 
ffoffues  JkUtering  ike  popuiaees  w  Awie* 
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whose  accurate  acquwitance  with  antiquity  perfect  reliance  can 
be  placed.  And  from  the  testimony  of  the  same  writer  we 
leam  that  the  wages  of  the  dicasts  did  not  remain  the  same^ 
but  underwent  some  change**'.  What  then  were  these  altera- 
tions^  and  when  did  they  take  place! 

Strepsiades  says  in  the  Clouds'^  that  he  had  given  the  first 
heliastic  obolus  tor  his  son^  when  he  was  six  years  old^  to  buy  a 
little  cart;  hence  we  leam  that  originally  the  pay  of  the  dicasts 
amounted  to  an  obolus;  and  since  in  Olymp.  89^  1  (b.c.  424)^ 
the  child  is  represented  in  the  Clouds  as  a  practised  rider^  this 
obolus  must  have  been  introduced  for  at  least  four  Olympiads* 
The  Scholiast  tells  us  that  the  wages  of  the  dicasts  amounted 
to  2  oboli  in  the  time  of  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes;  it  is  also 
stated  that  they  were  a  drachma  at  the  same  period***.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  statement,  there  is  evidently  a  confusion 
either  with  the  drachma  of  the  dieetetce,  or  with  the  pay  of  the 
advocates  {jiurOo^  awi^op^Kos),  of  which  latter  Aristophanes 
speaks  in  a  passage  that  the  Scholiast  perhaps  referred  to  the 
wages  of  the  dicasts.  But  no  traces  occur  of  their  >vages  ever 
having  been  2  oboli,  except  a  vague  report  in  the  Scholiast  to 
the  Birds,  that  the  dicasts  had  for  a  time  received  2  oboli; 


Mie  Mryf  m  the  PolUUs,  viz.  iv.  4,6^ 
IMoytayhs  ml  6  /c  Aaf  ol  avroi  koL  avd- 
Xoyoy,  &c. ;  and  v.  11,  dt6  Koi  6  jcdXoj 
wap*  dfiiiPaTtfXKS  hrnfAor  vapii  fuy  rdis 
^qitots  6  9fifAaytay6sf  tan  yhp  6  drffut" 
yty^s  Tov  bfiiMv  KiSka^,  No  objeotion 
can  be  made  firom  the  use  of  the  plural 
noXircKUff;  for  Aristotle  himself  says 
iw,  7»  Anrtp  nXorcoy  cV  raU  IloXirf/atff. 
The  same  expression  with  regard  to 
the  variable  rate  of  the  dicasts*  wages 
is  used  by  Heflychins,  without  any 
mentioa  of  Aristotle;  buuumK6ir 
^Apurrot^amis  cVfipmr  Tpi&^\6p  <pirj<raf 
c2ku*  o^  fUvToi  IftrrrfKtPf  aXX*SKkoT€ 
SXXmt  Mdvro.     Trawsl.] 

*^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  682,  from 
Aristotle's  State  of  Athens;  SohoL 
Nub.  861;  Pint.  329;  Ay.  1540;  He- 
sydi.  in  v.  diieaoTMc^,  Boidas  in  v. 


^Xuurrai,  Concerning  the  expression 
of  the  grammarians  compare  Hem- 
sterhuis  ad  Plat,  ut  sup.  Petit  as 
usual  (iiL  1, 3,)  founds  a  false  view  of 
the  subject  upon  a  £Edse  interpretation 
of  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes. 

»*•  Vs.  861. 

"»  SohoL  Aristoph.  Ran.  141,  (Cf. 
SchoL  Vesp.  6M,  concerning  the 
drachma.)  Welcker,  at  the  above 
passage  in  the  Frogs,  allows  that  the 
triobolon  may  have  been  introduced 
previously^  but  he  prefers  adhering  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Scholiast,  as  he 
thinks  that  Aristophanes  mentions  2 
oboli  according  to  the  ancient  usage, 
although  they  received  3  at  that 
time.  This  is  not  very  probable,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  prefer  my 
interpretation. 
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either  the  grammarian  inferred  this  from  the  words  of  Aristo- 
phanes ((09  ^irfa  8vya<r0ov  iravTaj(pv  Tia  Sv  o^SoXo))^  or  he  had 
heard  something  of  the  diobelia^  and  supposed  it  was  the  wages 
of  the  dicasts.  But  the  words  of  Aristophanes  unquestionably 
refer  to  the  diobelia.  That  this  was  in  full  force  in  Olymp.  92, 
3  (b.c.  410),  we  know  from  the  Choiseul  Inscription,  and  why 
should  it  not  have  been  equally  so  in  Olymp.  93,  3  (b.c.  406), 
the  year  in  which  the  comedy  of  the  Frogs  was  acted!  If  the 
wages  of  the  dicasts  had  been  raised  before  this  time  to  3 
oboli,  no  one  will  suppose  that  the  Athenians  would  have 
lowered  this  rate  in  opposition  to  their  pecuniary  interest;  and 
in  fact  we  find  that  it  had  been  introduced  previously.  In  the 
Birds  of  Aristophanes^^  which  was  acted  in  Olymp.  91,  2 
(b.c.  415),  the  triobolon  occurs  as  the  wages  of  the  dicasts,  as  is 
proved  by  the  connexion  with  the  Colacretie;  and  indeed  it  is 
mentioned  at  a  much  earlier  date,  viz.,  in  the  Elnights  (Olymp. 
88,  4,  B.C.  425),  and  the  Wasps  (Olymp.  89,  2,  B.C.  423)"'. 
In  both  plays  Cleon  is  the  chief  object  of  ridicule,  and  in  the 
Knights  he  is  distinctly  mentioned  as  the  favourer  of  the  trio- 
bolon"*';  in  the  latter  comedy  he  boasts  that  he  would  always 
take  care  that  it  did  not  fail;  and  he  flatters  the  people  by  tell- 
ing them  that,  according  to  ancient  oracles,  the  pay  of  the 
dicasts  would  be  in  Arcadia  as  high  as  5  oboli;  t.  e.  as  the 
Scholiast  adds,  when  the  Peloponnese  should  be  conquered**'. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  testimony  of  the  Scholiast  to  the  Plutus***, 
it  follows  with  certainty  that  none  other  than  this  noxious 
demagogue,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  power,  about  the  88th 
Olympiad  (b.c.  428),  raised  the  wages  of  the  dicasts  from  1 
to  3   oboli'.      From  this  it  seems  that  the  rate  of  payment 


^  Vs.  1640. 

»»>  £q.  51»  265;  Veep.  607>682,6d8, 
797,1116. 

•«»  Eq.  267. 

^  Eq.  797.  This  paflsage  has  been 
strangely  misundoviood  by  Spanheim 
(ad  Nub.  861,)  who  has  u^eired  from 
it  that  in  Arcadia  the  pay  of  the 
dicasts  amounted  to  6  oboh.  The 
Arcadians  probably  never  thought  of 


the  dicasts'  wages;  but  Cleon  forcibly 
represents  to  the  Athenians  the  exten- 
sion of  their  jurisdiction  to  the  middle 
of  the  Peloponnese,  and  its  conse- 
quence, a  plentiful  harvest  of  money. 

^*  Vs.  330,  which,  although  ad- 
duced in  an  improper  place^  shoald  be 
referred  to  the  pay  of  the  dicasts. 

'  [Zenoblus  and  Photins  in  v.  virc^ 
rd   KaXKucfiarovs  —  'A^crrorcX^s   de 
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Dever  was  at  2  oboli ;  yet  Pollux'*%  as  well  as  the  Scholiast  to 
Aristophanes,  appears  to  hare  believed  in  its  existence.  Other- 
wise the  grammarians,  in  speaking  of  the  wages  of  the  dicasts, 
generally  mention  3  oboli,  at  the  same  time  recognising  their 
mutability*''.  The  hero  Lycus,  under  whose  protection  the 
system  of  judicature  was  placed,  regularly  received  his  3  oboli, 
if  he  had  a  sanctuary  in  the  court  of  justice"*'. 

The  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  dicasts,  which  was  the 
duty  of  the  colacretae,  took  place  at  each  sitting  of  the  court"**, 
in  the  following  manner.  Besides  the  judicial  staff,  each  person 
received  at  his  entrance  into  the  court  a  small  tablet  (called 
avfi/3o\ov) ;  at  the  dose  of  the  sitting  he  gave  this  to  the  pry* 
tanes,  and  received  the  money  for  it;  whoever  came  late  into 
court  ran  the  risk  of  receiving  nothing***.  The  prytaneia  were 
first  appointed  for  defraying  the  expense ;  if  these  were  not  suf- 
ficient (and  how  could  they  ever  have  been  so),  the  other  branches 
of  the  revenue  contributed,  particidarly  the  fines,  and  probably 
in  ancient  times  the  tributes*'*.  Aristophanes  reckons  the 
annual  amount  at  150  talents,  assuming  300  days  on  which  the 
courts  sat,  and  6000  dicasts  a  day  who  received  the  triobo- 


KpaTrgp  rufa  irp&rov  rovs  dixaaTueovf 
fuerBovs  (JtkKoar&v  tov£  /uoBoifs  Zen.) 
th  (nnppokriv  av^rjaau  From  the  ez- 
preanon  *^  a  certain  Callicratee,  KoX- 
Xucpani*  ripa,**  it  seems  tbat  the  in- 
creaser  of  the  dicasts*  wages  could  not 
have  been  a  well-known  person.  Cal- 
listratus,  the  son  of  Cailicrates,  flon- 
rished  about  the  100th  Olympiad  (see 
above  p.  229);  his  father  therefore 
might  have  carried  this  measure  ten 
OlympiadB  before  that  time;  which 
nearly  agrees  with  the  date  given  in 
the  text  for  the  supposed  increase  by 
Cleon. — Tbansl.] 

**^  viiL  113.  According  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Spanheim  ul  aup.,  which^ 
as  I  have  above  mentioned,  I  prefer  to 
that  of  MeuisiuSy  without  however 
believing  the  account  of  Pollux,  as 
Bpanheim  does. 


■••  Pollux  viii.  20;  Hesych.  in  v. 
liuccurriK^v ;  8uid.  in  v.  ^Xiaaral  and 
ficucnfpia ;  SchoL  Aristoph.  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted  above  and  Pint  277; 
Suid.  and  Phot  in  v.  a-vit^oKov ;  SchoL 
Demosth.  in  Reisk.  Demosth.  vol.  ii. 
p.  131;  Ludan.  Bis  Aocus.  12  and  15. 
Several  other  passages,  as  e.  g.  Hesy- 
chius  in  v.  o/3oXof,  I  omit,  as  they  con- 
tain nothing  to  make  them  worth 
quoting. 

"^7  See  Hudtwalcker  von  den  Dia- 
teten,  p.  14. 

>M  Lucian.  ut  sup. 

^^  SchoL  Aristoph.  Plut  277^  whose 
information  is  chiefly  taken  from  Aris- 
totle's State  of  Athens  quoted  by  the 
Scholiast  at  v.  278;  also  Suidas  in  v. 
/Scixn/p/a;  EtymoL  in  v.  <rufAfio\ov', 
Pollux  viii.  16;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  710. 

■'<>  Cf.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Vesp.  682. 
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Ion"* ;  and  that  the  expense  was  not  small  we  learn  from  other 
sources.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  Aristophanes,  in 
forming  his  calculation,  has  taken  the  dicasts  at  6000,  their 
highest  number,  who  did  not  perform  their  duties  every  day. 
Six  thousand  were  appointed  for  each  year ;  and  from  these  the 
dicasts  were  first  selected  for  each  particular  cause,  and  it  was 
not  till  they  were  actually  assigned  to  some  court  that  they 
received  pay.  The  ten  regular  courts  of  justice  at  Athens,  con- 
sisting each  of  500  dicasts,  required  only  the  daily  attendance  of 
5000'^'.  Now  it  is  true  that  large  tribunals  occur  of  1000, 
1500,  2000,  and  even  6000  dicasts;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
small  ones  of  201,  401,  &c.'''.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
expense  was  something  less  than  Aristophanes  states  it ;  I  am 
willing  however  to  allow  his  estimate  to  pass  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth,  when  applied  to  the  times  preceding  the 
anarchy,  and  to  compute  the  expenses  of  jurisdiction  generally  at 
150  talents,  particularly  as  many  small  expenses,  in  addition  to 
the  pay  of  the  dicasts,  must  necessarily  have  been  incurred  in 
the  courts ;  but  after  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  when  the  allies 
had  revolted,  it  is  not  possible  that  there  could  have  been  so 
many  dicasts,  and  the  cost  must  therefore  have  been  less. 
And  as  in  time  of  war  the  courts  did  not  always  continue  sit- 
ting"'^, these  expenses  occasionally  ceased. 

The  wages  of  the  diffitetao  were  not  provided  out  of  the 
public  money ;  these  persons  were  paid  for  each  separate  cause 
by  the  litigant  parties  themselves.  The  disetet®  received  a 
drachma  from  the  plaintiff  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit, 
and  again  the  same  sum  from  both  parties  at  the  Antomosia,  and 
at  every   Hypomosia'^*.     A  grammarian  of  mean  authority 


*7i  Vesp.  SOO  sqq.  and  the  Scholiast. 
About  sixty  holidays,  on  which  the 
courts  did  not  sit,  are  not  too  many  for 
Athens;  this  leaves  300  sitting-days. 
But  I  am  not  able  to  find  any  con- 
firmation of  Hudtwalcker's  supposition 
(von  den  Diateten^  p.  30),  that  the 
courts  did  not  sit  through  the  whole 
of  Scirophorion. 

»7<  See  MatthiiB  Miscell.  Philog. 
vol.  L  p.  251  sqq. ;  comp.  also  p.  158. 


'7*  Besides  Matthis  see  Pollux 
viii.  53  and  48 ;  Lex.  8eg.  p.  310,  30, 
and  p.  189,  20 ;  Phot,  in  v.  ^Xuua, 

^'^  Lys.  ircpl  ^ftov.  adcjc  p.  500. 

•7»  xhis  is  the  napatrraais  or  ir«^Ni- 
#uird<rra<rftfy  PoUdx  viii.  30y  127;  Har- 
pocrat.  in  v.  vapdtrraaity  and  thence 
Suidasy  Photius,  and  Lex.  Seg.  p.  290, 
298.  JXapaKanumuris  occurs  in  Pho- 
tins,  EtymoL,  and  Lex.  Seg.  See 
Hudtwalcker  von  den  Diat.  p.  14  sqq. 
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states'^  that  the  disetetfe  arbitrated  many  law-suits^  and  that  the 
public  authorities  employed  every  possible  means  to  prevent 
the  sitting  of  the  courts^  in  order  that  the  state  might  not  be 
compelled  to  expend  so  much  money  upon  the  wages  of  the 
dicasts ;  but,  judging  from  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians^  we 
can  at  the  most  believe  that  such  a  motive  might  have  influenced 
them  at  seasons  of  the  greatest  national  distress;  for  in  ordinary 
times  it  was  customary  to  allow  pecuniary  largesses  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  people. 

Chapter  XVI. 

On  certain  other  Persona  receioing  Salaries  Jrom  the  PMie 

Revenue. 

The  wages  of  the  public  advocates  or  orators  (jiicrOos  crvprjyo' 
piKos)  occasioned  a  small  expense,  which  amounted  every  day, 
t.  e.  for  the  300  days  of  business,  to  a  drachma,  and  not  for  each 
speech,  as  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  erroneously  asserts'^^. 
As  these  advocates  were  ten  in  number,  the  whole  expense 
amounted  to  half  a  talent  a  year. 

The  ambassadors  also  received  a  stipend  in  ancient  times ; 
and  although  resident  embassies  (a  practice  first  introduced  by 
the  French)  were  unknown,  they  may  nevertheless  be  reckoned 
among  the  regular  expenses,  since  ambassadors  were  very  fre- 
quently despatched  to  foreign  states ;  and  when  they  travelled 
to  a  distance,  as,  for  example,  to  Persia,  were  necessarily  absent 
for  a  long  time.  The  ambassadors  to  Philip  of  Macedon 
attended  him  even  on  marches  and  journeys'^'.  Ambassadors, 
during  die  time  that  they  were  able  to  have  a  fixed  residence, 
were  never  compelled  to  live  at  their  own  expense ;  they  were 
supported  by  presents  which  they  received  both  in  free  states'^ 
and  in  countries  where  the  government  was  monarchical.    It 


*^  SchoL  Demoeth.  ap.  Beiak.  ut 
mip.  to  which  statement  Hudtwalcker 
aaaentSy  p.  34. 

"7'  Aristoph.  Yesp.  689,  and  the 
Scholiast 

•»•  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113, 18. 


"^^  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  393, 
26;  Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  bonis,  p.  S29; 
^lian.  Var.  Hist.  i.  22 ;  Decree  of 
the  Arcadians  in  Crete  in  Chishull*s 
Ant.  Asiat.  p.  118. 
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may  be  seen  from  the  speech  of  Demostihenes  for  the  Crovn^  tbat 
in  the  Greek  cities  they  were  not  only  honoured  with  the  first 
place  in  the  theatres^  but  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  gene- 
rally resided  at  the  house  of  the  proxenus,  although  an  instance 
occurs  of  an  embassy  to  Philip  haying  for  particular  reasons  pre- 
ferred the  public  inn"*^.  The  treasurer,  however,  usually  paid 
them  a  sum  in  advance  for  thirty  days,  as  travelling  money 
{ifl>6Si0Vy  irop€tovY*\  In  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  the  ambas- 
sadors received  2  or  3  drachmas  a  day"^.  The  highest  pay 
which  we  meet  with,  such  indeed  as  never  was  given  in  any 
other  state,  is  1000  drachmas,  which  was  received  by  five 
Athenian  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  Philip.  These  ambas- 
sadors remained  absent  three  months,  although  they  might  have 
equally  well  returned  at  the  end  of  one"'.  In  general  the 
Athenians  sent  ten  ambassadors,  but  occasionally  not  more 
than  two  or  three. 

The  sophronistie,  or  inspectors  of  the  youths  in  the  training 
schools,  of  whom  there  were  ten  annually  elected  by  chei- 
rotonia,  one  from  each  tribe,  received  a  daily  stipend  of  1 
drachma"^;  the  episcopi  also,  who  were  sent  to  subject  states. 


"^  Orat  de  Halon.  p.  81,  19; 
Xenoph.  Hell.  y.  4, 22 ;  Dem.  de  FaLs. 
Leg.  p.  390,  26. 

^^  Casaub.  and  Theoph.  Char,  xi.; 
Etymol.  in  v.  nopuov,  Chand.  Inscript. 
ii.  12. 

••*  Acham.  65,  and  from  the  con- 
text 602. 

^  DemoBth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390. 
That  there  were  only  ^yq  of  them  is 
evident  from  the  decree  in  Demosth. 
pro  Corona,  p.  235.  Demosthenee  was 
indeed  one  of  the  number,  but  his 
name  is  not  in  the  decree,  and  tho-e- 
fore  the  1000  drachmas  should  only  be 
referred  to  the  five  mentioned  in  it, 
unless  a  subsequent  decree  was  framed, 
and  other  ambassadors  were  appointed 
in  addition  to  the  former.  My  space 
however  does  not  permit  me  to  treat 
of  this  point  at  full  length,  particu- 
larly as  there  are  great  chronological 
difficulties  connected  with  it. 


"^  Lex.  Seg.  p.  301 ;  Phot,  in  v, 
(roH^povuTTal,  cf.  Etym.  in  v.  in  the 
two  latter  read  Uaarrji  ^X^r  rir.  Hie 
words  of  the  Etymologist  are  both  in 
Phavorinus  and  StobsBus.  See  PIs- 
cher*s  Ind.  ^schin.  in  v.  v^n^^popurrai^ 
where  however,  together  with  Hem- 
sterhuis  ad  Pol.  viii.  138,  he  falsely 
assumes  that  there  were  100  aopfaro- 
nist8B,  from  the  incorrect  reading  in 
the  grammarians  above  quoted.  La 
the  times  of  the  emperors  there  were 
only  6,  and  probably  the  same  number 
of  hyposophronistsB,  who  entered  their 
office  together  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  Boedromion,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded from  Corp.  Liscript  No.  276» 
cf.  271,  272.  The  Gloss  refers  to  De- 
mosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  433, 3,  where 
however  there  is  only  an  alluaion  to 
this  office,  which  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Axiochus,  p.  367  A. 
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received  a  salary,  probably  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which 
they  presided***. 

The  nomothetie,  a  legislatiye  commission  consisting  of  501, 
1001,  or  1501  persons,  who  were  selected  from  those  who  had 
been  dicasts,  also  perhaps  received  a  stipend;  for  in  their 
former  capacity  they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  triobolon ; 
and  the  senate  was  commanded  by  law  to  administer  the  money 
for  the  nomothetcB***. 

The  collection  of  the  public  revenue  did  not  require  any  paid 
officers,  as  it  was  let  out  in  farm ;  even  when  the  senate  found 
it  necessary  to  appoint  a  collector,  in  order  to  enforce  payment 
of  the  farmers,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  paid. 

All  the  servants  of  the  different  authorities  received  salaries, 
for  example,  the  prometretse**' ;  it  is  however  probable  that 
tiiese  officers  were  paid  by  the  sellers  of  the  commodities  mea- 
sured. Ori^ally  there  was  an  important  distinction  between 
service  {inrqpeala)  and  an  office  of  government  {dpxv)  >  t^« 
former  received  a  salary,  the  latter  none.  The  heralds  and 
clerks  particularly  deserve  notice ;  since  certain  heralds,  as  well 
as  the  derk  of  tiie  senate,  the  clerk  of  the  senate  and  people, 
and  the  checking-derk  and  imder-derk  of  the  senate,  were  fed 
at  the  cost  of  tiie  state  in  the  tiiolus  or  prytaneum***,  where 
doubtless  they  also  resided. 

To  the  transcribers  of  the  laws  a  stipend  was  aUowed  for  a 
fixed  time,  within  which  they  were  bound  to  complete  their 
labours*** ;  and  a  particular  sum  of  money  was  set  apart  for 
engraving  tiie  decrees***. 

The  laige  amount  of  the  salary  of  the  physicians  and  the  pay  ot 
the  singers  and  musicians  at  Athens  and  in  other  places,  has  been 
ahown  in  the  first  book**\  And  how  great  must  have  been  the 
number  of  persons  whom  the  state  remunerated  for  their  services 
(either  by  its  own  means  or  by  those  of  subordinate  corporations), 
fluch  as  dtharists,  gymnasts,  and  others  of  the  same  description. 


***  Aristoph.  At.  1023  sqq. 
•^  Petit  Leg.  Att.iL  1,1.   See  Wolf 
Proleg.  ad  Lept  p.  cxLvii. 
''^  Harpocrat.  in  Trpo/i€rprjTaL 
"*  See  the   iiiBcriptions  quoted  in 


book  ii.  ch.  8,  and  Demosth.  de  Fab. 
L^.  p.  419,  25. 

"^  LyBias  c  Nicom. 

»»*  Book  il  ch.  6. 

•»»  Chap.  21 
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The  poets  also  received  ft  salary,  which  was  allowed  them  by 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred ;  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  its  amount  was  not  inconsiderable;  for  Agyrrhius  having 
been  offended,  as  it  seems,  by  the  ridicule  of  comic  poets, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  persuade  the  people  to  reduce  it**** 

Lastly,  several  hundred  sailors  received  regular  pay  in  time 
of  peace.  In  early  times  the  Athenians  had  two  sacred  tri-^ 
remes,  the  Paralos,  the  crew  of  which  bore  the  name  of 
Paralitfie  {irapdKlrai,,  also  TrapaXot),  and  the  Salaminia  or 
Delia  (sometimes  simply  called  Theoris),  and  its  crew  were 
named  Salaminians'** :  the  latter  vessel  belonged  to  the  De* 
lian  theoria;  and  both  these  triremes,  as  being  quick  sailers, 
were  used  for  other  theorias,  as  well  as  for  embassies  and 
for  the  transport  of  money  and  persons;  in  battles  also, 
and  then  they  conveyed  the  admiral.  That  the  crew  of  the 
Paralos,  though  it  was  mostly  in  harbour,  always  received  4 
oboli  a  day,  we  know  from  distinct  testimony**^;  and  as  the 
Salaminia  performed  the  same  services,  we  may  without  any 
hesitation  assume  that  the  Salaminians  received  the  same  pay. 
The  pay  of  the  trireme-crews  having  been  generally  calculated 
by  estimating  the  wages  of  200  common  sailors,  the  pay  of 
two  triremes  at  4  oboli  a  man  per  day:  for  a  year  reckoned  at 
365  days  (the  intercalary  month  being  divided  among  the 
several  years)  will  amount  to  16  talents  1333  drachmas  2  oboli. 
In  latter  times  we  meet  with  a  trireme  named  Ammonis,  which 
is  undoubtedly  different  from  the  two  first ;  and  an  Antigonis 
and  a  Demetrias,  so  called  no  doubt  from  the  names  of  those 
much  honoured  kings ;  and  finally,  a  Ptolemais**',  of  which  it  is 


»>  Schol.  EocL  102;  Arutoplu  Ban. 
370 ;  and  the  Scholiast.  Archinns  is 
mentioned  in  the  last  Scholium;  but 
the  Scholiast  on  the  EcclesJaznsm  ap- 
pears better  informed;  and  perhaps 
Archinns  is  only  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scriber for  Agyrrhius. 

**'  Ck)noeming  both  these  yessels  see 
Sigon.  R.  A.  iv.  6.  In  Fhotius  (in  v. 
frapaXoc)  the  fialaminia  and  the  Pa- 
ralos are  stated  to  be  the  same  ship^ 
which  is  false.    But  in  the  word  ird- 


pdkosy  and  in  the  first  article  of  «^- 
Xoft^  they  are  correctly  distinguished. 
Concerning  the  name  of  the  crew  see 
FoUnxTiii.  116;  Hesyeh.  in  v.  vaptt^ 
\irrft.  Concerning  Uie  Delia  y/vL  ad 
Inscript  151,  $  1. 

***  Harpocrat  and  Phot,  in  v.  va- 
pdkot, 

**^  Haipocrat.  and  Suidas  in  v.  *Afi- 
/MDvU,  and  there  Mauasac,  Lex.  Heg. 
p.  267;  Phot,  in  v.  irapaXm  and  mi- 
pdKos. 
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probable,  that  like  the  tribe  Ptolemais^  it  only  succeeded  in  the 
place  of  the  Antigonis  or  the  Demetrias.  We  are  not  informed 
how  the  pay  of  these  vessels  was  regulated;  but  as  the 
Ammonis  had  a  treasurer,  it  is  probable  the  others  had  the 
same,  and  since  the  Ammonis  served  in  time  of  peace,  it  must 
occasionally  have  had  sailors  who  then  received  pay. 

I  will  presently  speak  of  two- other  kinds  of  salaries  paid  in 
time  of  peace,  the  pay  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  infirm,  which  was  also  called  ^icrOos  or  pay***;  all  these 
taken  together  caused  a  considerable  expense.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  produce  some  diminution  in  the  amount,  and  to  prevent 
any  person  from  obtaining  greater  emoluments  from  the  state 
than  was  fair,  the  law  ordered  that  no  one  should  receive  pay 
from  more  than  one  source  ijiii  Si,xo0€P  ^taOo^opelv)  **^  Thus 
the  wages  of  the  dicasts,  orators,  ecclesiasts,  senators,  soldiers, 
sailors,  cavalry,  in  short  all  salaries  whatever,  precluded  any 
person  from  receiving  pay  for  other  services  upon  the  same  day. 

The  grammarians  assert  that  pay  was  given  out  by  pry- 
taneias***,  a  statement  which  is  incorrect  in  this  general  sense. 
For  the  dicasts  and  the  assembly  were  (as  well  as  the  theorica) 
paid  by  the  day,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  war  by  the  month  ; 
but  of  all  other  persons  receiving  salaries  it  may  have  been 
true*  Nothing  seems  more  natural  than  that  the  Senate  of 
i^ve  Hundred,  the  orators,  clerks,  and  other  inferior  officers, 
should  have  been  paid  by  prytaneias ;  with  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  infirm,  this  was  certainly  the  regulation,  and 
for  the  cavalry  and  sailors  in  the  time  of  peace  we  may  suppose 
that  it  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  This  mode  of 
payment  was  also  the  most  convenient  for  passing  the  accounts, 
which  took  place  in  every  prytaneia. 


**«  JEsch.  c.  Tiinarch.  p.  123. 

3^  DemoBth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  739,  6* 
Petit  alone  (Leg.  Att  y.  6,  2,)  has  be- 
lieved Uie  abeurd  idea  of  Ulpian,  that 
this  means  a  prohibition  to  follow 
more  than  one  occupation  at  the  same 
time. 

***  Ammonias  and  from  him  Thomas 


Mag.  in  v.  npvraiftlov.  Hesychius  in 
the  same  word  8a}*s  that  ^  iir\  fii)p\ 
fuirBo(l)opui  is  also  called  irpvravttop, 
which  probably  means  the  pay  of  the 
prytanes  and  the  other  senators,  which 
was  paid  by  prytaneias,  for  in  later 
times  the  prytaneias  coincided  with 
the  months. 
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Chapter  XVII. 


Relief  of  the  Destitute. 

The  maintenance  of  those  citizens^  who  on  account  of  bodily 
defects  or  infirmities  were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood  (dSw- 
vaToi)y  was  a  laudable  institution.  This  practice  however^  as 
well  as  the  custom  of  supporting  children  whose  fathers  had 
died  in  war,  until  they  reached  the  age  of  manhood***,  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  Athenians,  as  charity  was  a  virtue  rarely  met 
with  among  the  Greeks. 

With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  persons  who  had  been 
mutilated  in  war,  Pisistratus  is  mentioned  as  the  originator  of 
this  custom*** ;  an  account  which  has  every  probability,  since 
Pisistratus  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  usurpers  are  generally 
glad  to  seize,  every  opportunity  of  conferring  a  benefit,  with  a 
view  to  make  themselves  popular;  nor  would  the  Athenians 
with  their  hatred  of  tyranny  have  attributed  this  honour  to  him, 
if  he  had  not  deserved  it.  According  to  others^*  ^  this  provision 
derived  its  origin  from  a  law  of  Solon,  who  certainly  gave  the 
example  to  Pisistratus  by  the  proposal  being  made,  as  Hera- 
clides  in  Plutarch  informs  us,  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual. 
In  early  times  Athens  could  boast  of  having  no  citizen  in  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  nor  did  any  one  ever  disgrace  the 
nation  by  begging**" ;  but  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  poverty 
made  itself  everywhere  manifest;  and  no  small  number  stood 
in  need  of  tiiis  assistance,  if  they  were  infirm  or  maimed.  The 
bounty  was  restricted  by  law  to  persons  whose  property  was 
under  8  minas***;  but  even  in  the  age  of  Socrates  an  income  of 
this  amount  was  very  inconsiderable;  and,  accordingly,  all 


***  Aristid.  PanaUi.  yol.  i.  p.  331, 
ed.  Cant.  [Aristotle  however  (Pol. 
ii.  5,)  states  that  in  his  time  this  last 
institution  existed  in  other  states  ex- 
cept Athens :  Zfrri  dc  Koi  cV  raii  ^KBri- 
tHUS  otros  6  v6fu>s  pvv  leal  cV  Mpais 
T&v  ir6k€»v. — Traksl.] 

^  Plutarch.  Solon.  31. 


^*  SchoL  .Sschin.  ap.  Taylor,  ad 
Lys.  YoL  V.  p.  739,  ed.  Beisk.  et  apu 
Reisk.  vol.  iii.  p.  738. 

*^  Isocrat.  Areop.  38. 

^^  Harpoorat.  Snid.  Hesych.  and 
the  above-quoted  passages  of  tlie 
Lexica  in  Taylor^  nt  sap.  and  the 
commentators  upon  Hesychiua. 
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those  who  received  this  bounty  were  in  £etct  nearly  destitute. 
The  Athenians  however  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  sparing 
of  this,  donative ;  the  individual  for  whom  Lysias^^^  wrote  his 
speech  in  order  to  prove  that  he  was  deserving  of  this  support, 
carried  on  certainly  some  trade,  although  he  asserts  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  him,  and  it  appears  that  he  rode  occasion* 
ally,  although  indeed  not  upon  his  own  horse,  and  also  because 
he  was  unable  to  walk  without  the  help  of  crutches.  This 
bounty  was  awarded  by  a  decree  of  the  people*^*;  but  the 
examination  of  the  individuals  belonged  to  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred*** ;  the  payments  were  made  by  prytaneias ;  conse- 
quently, if  any  one  deferred  his  examination  in  one  prytaneia 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  next^*^ 

The  unpublished  Scholiast  to  iEschines,  who  is  quoted  by 
Taylor  in  his  notes,  states  that  this  bounty  amounted  to  3 
oboli  a  day;  here  then  we  again  meet  with  the  triobolon  of  the 
dicasts,  which  is  always  crossing  the  path  of  the  grammarians. 
The  money  paid  to  the  infirm  was  never  more  than  2  oboli  or 
less  than  1 :  between  these  two  rates  ancient  writers  are 
divided;  the  obvious  supposition  is  that  some  received  more 
than  others,  according  as  their  necessities  were  more  or  less 
urgent;  but  a  closer  consideration  teaches  us  that  the  difference 
refers  only  to  the  times.  In  the  time  of  Lysias  1  obolus  was 
given^*;  afterwards,  when  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence 
had  increased,  this  rate  was  doubled.  The  time  at  which  this 
increase  took  place  may  be  nearly  ascertained  from  the  gram- 
marians. Harpocration***  states  ^^that  the  infirm  or  impotent 
{iBuvaroi)  received  2  oboli  a  day,  as  some  say,  or  1  obolus,  as 
Aristotle  in  the  Constitution  of  Athens  states;  but,  as  Philo- 


*^  Tl€p\  roO  aHvpartw,  This  speech 
18  written  in  snch  a  jesting  tone,  that 
I  consider  it  to  be  a  mere  rhetorical 
exercise,  which  was  never  delivered : 
at  least  the  Athenians  must  have  been 
very  much  astonished  at  the  jocu- 
larity of  this  poor  man  when  petition- 
ing for  a  pecttiuary  allowance. 

^'  Herald.  Anim.  in  Salm.  Observ. 
ad  I.  A.  et  R.  iii.  8, 4. 


*••  iEschin.c.Timarch.p.l23;  Har- 
pocrat.  Suid.  Hesych. ;  and  a  Lexicon 
in  the  BibL  Coislin.  p.  603,  p.  238. 

*•'  iGschin.  nt  snp. 

**  Lys.  ut  sup.  p.  749,  p.  758. 

*••  In  V.  dbvvaroi,  where  the  right 
reading  is  preserved  in  the  Paris  MS. 
in  Bast's  Epist.  Crit.  p.  .176,  dvo  6^\oi» 
TTJg  fffifpas  ol  fjJv  (JHurip  tKcurnjv, 
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chorus  says,  9  drachmas  every  month/^  Suidas  gives  the 
same  account  from  Philochorus*'*;  Hesychius  mentions  2 
oboli  without  any  further  limitation.  In  Suidas  and  otiier 
lexicons***,  it  is  stated  that  some  received  I3  and  others  2  oboli; 
but  Bast  has  proved  that  the  reading  in  Suidas  is  erroneous;  and 
according  to  the  true  reading  the  grammarian  says  &at  some 
writers  mention  that  they  received  1,  and  others  2 ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  error  should  be  corrected  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  other  Lexicons.  We  see  from  these  passages  that 
Aristotle,  as  well  as  Lysias,  spoke  only  of  1  obolus*" ;  and  we 
may  thence  infer  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  latter  this  bounty 
was  not  greater;  it  must  therefore  have  been  subsequently 
raised,  perhaps,  between  the  times  of  Aristotle  and  Philochorus, 
who  Was  a  youth  when  Eratosthenes  was  an  old  man.  For  the 
statement  of  Philochorusis  thesame  in  substance  with  the  other 
account,  fhat  they  received  2  oboli  a  day ;  which  for  the  month 
of  twenty-nine  days  gives  9  drachmas  4  oboli ;  the  latter  the 
grammarians  omit.  Philochorus's  computation  by  months 
proves  of  itself  that  he  is  speaking  of  later  times,  when  the  pry- 
taneias  coincided  with  the  months ;  it  does  not  however  follow 
from  this  that  the  increase  did  not  take  place  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  twelve  tribes. 

If  we  could  now  ascertain  how  many  upon  an  average  were 
in  need  of  this  bounty,  an  estimate  of  the  expense  might  be 
made ;  but  the  assumption  of  Meursius  that  they  amounted  to 
500,  is  founded  upon  a  false  reading  in  Suidas^'*.  Considering, 
however^  the  necessitous  condition  of  most  of  the  Athenian 


*^*  In  V.  advvaroi,  c6mp.  Zonaras  in 
V.  ddvtwroi.  The  Lexio6n  in  the  Bibl. 
CoisL  p.  003,  falsely  chai^ges  Philo- 
chorus  with  saying  that  they  received 
5  oboli  a  day ;  but  there  is  an  error  of 
the  copyist,  viz.  c'  instead  of  nv/a 
dpax/iAff,  as  Alberti  has  shown  by  the 
comparison  and  correction  of  Bibl. 
Coisl.  p.  238. 

***  8nid.  in  v.  a^vvaroit  Zonaras, 
and  the  Lexicon  in  Bibl.  Coisl.  p.  238. 
In  Suidas  it  should  be  written  ol  /xcV 
(fiaaip  iicdarrjf  ^fupas  6,$o\oifs  dvo,  ol 


dc  &I3oX6p.  See  Bast's  Epist  Crii 
p.  176. 

*^*  For  although  the  Lexicon  in 
BibL  Ck>is].  p.  003,  represents  Am- 
totle  to  have  said  that  they  received  2 
oboli,  without  Tn^lring  mij  mention  oi 
one,  this  is  an  evident  error,  which  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  refutation. 

♦^»  Meurs.  Lect.  Att.  vi.  5.  The 
passage  in  Suidas  which  otliers  thouglit 
that  they  had  corrected,  was  first  in- 
geniously emended  by  Bast.  EfkL 
Crit.  p.  170. 
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atizens,  and  the  frequency  of  wars^  500  may  be  assumed  as  he 
lowest  number  of  the  old^  blind^  lame,  sick,  and  maimed,  who 
were  to  be  maintained ;  and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance^ 
according  as  we  reckon  it  at  1  or  2  oboli  a  head^  may  be  at  the 
lowest  estimated  at  5  or  10  talents.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  support  of  the  orphan  children,  whose  fathers  had  perished 
in  war ;  for  whose  instruction  also  the  state  provided  until  their 
eighteenth  year,  in  order  that  their  education  might.be  com- 
pleted before  they  were  sent  forth,  provided  with  a  complete 
suit  of  armour^^\  That  the  number  of  orphans,  after  so  many 
wars,  was  considerable,  might  have  been  assumed  without  the 
authority  of  Isocrates^*\ 

The  support  which  private  individuals  procured  by  means  oC 
a  particular  agreement  which  they  made  by  entering  into  a 
society  {lpavo9)  differed  from  public  maintenance*^'.  The 
society  itself  and  the  money  subscribed  were  each  called  Eranos, 
the  members  Eranistie,  their  whole  nimiber,  the  community  of 
the  Eranistie  {ro  /coivov  r&v  kpaviar&y),  and  their  president  an 
Eranarch.  Their  objects  were  of  the  most  various  description ; 
if  some  friends  wanted  to  provide  a  dinner,  or  a  corporation  to 
celebrate  a  solemnity,  to  give  a  banquet,  or  forward  any  parti* 
cular  purpose  by  bribery*^',  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  an 
eranos.  Associations  of  this  kind  were  very  common  in  the 
democratic  states  of  Greece,  and  to  this  class  the  numberless 
political  and  religious  societies^  corporations,  unions  for  com- 
merce and  shipping,  belonged :  many  of  them,  more  particularly 
the  religious  associations  {0lcuroi),  were  possessed  of  land**',  and 
like  states  and  subordiinate  corporations  they  had  power  to  make 
decrees,  which  they  recorded  upoii  stone**' ;  and  lastiy,  there 
were  lavirs  concerning  these  societies  {ipaviKol  vofioi),  and  law- 


*^*  Comp.  Petit  Leg.  Att.  viii.  3,  6. 

*^  Xv/ifuiX'  29. 

*^  I  mily  mention  this  subject  in  a 
few  words :  several  early  writers  have 
treated  on  it  at  full  length,  who  mu- 
toalljr  correct  one  another,  of  which  the 
chief  are»  Petit  Leg.  Att.  v.  7, 1 ;  Sal- 
maaius    de  Usuris  chi^.  3;    Defens. 


Misc.  chap.  1  sqq.;  Herald.  Observ. 

chap. 43 ;  Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Observ. 

ad  I.  A.  et  Rom.  vi.  1 — 8. 

*>7  Demosth.  pro  Corona»  p.  329, 15. 
**•  Pseud- Arbtot  (Econ.  ii.  2,  a 
***  See  for  example  Corp.  Loscript. 

Nos.  109,110. 
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suits  called  after  their  name  {ipav^KoX  Slicai)y  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  the  commercial  causes^  a  more  rapid  course  of  justice  was 
prescribed*'^.  A  peculiar  kind  of  eranos  is  that  which  was  made 
for  the  support  of  the  destitute  citizens ;  i<^  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  mutual  assistance^  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
members  who  had  been  relieved  should  pay  die  money  back 
again  when  they  had  raised  themselves  to  better  dream- 
stance8**\ 

Chapter  XVIII. 

Public  Rewards* 

A  SMALL  expense  was  occasioned  by  one  part  of  the  public 
rewards  and  marks  of  honour.  Under  this  head  may  be  men- 
tioned the  public  entertainments  {alr7f<ri9  iv  wptnaveC^)^  which 
many  others,  besides  the  fifty  prytanes  end  certain  inferior  offi* 
cers,  received  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  which  must  have  cost 
2  or  3  talents  a  year.  The  donation  of  the  golden  carown  {mi' 
^vosi)  was  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  3  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  if  it  performed  its  duties  honestly,  was  presented  with 
a  crown  every  year^*';  nations  gave  crowns  to  one  another,  and 
private  individuals  were  frequently  crowned  by  the  state :  how 
great  was  the  weight  of  these  golden  crowns  has  been  already 
shewn*".  In  ancient  times  however  they  were  not  frequently 
given;  those  who  after  the  anarchy  brought  back  the  people 
from  Phyle  to  Athens,  only  recdved  chaplets  of  leaves;  the 
value  of  which  at  that  time  was  greater  than  of  golden  crowns  in 
the  age  of  Demosthenes*'*.  The  erection  of  a  metal  statue 
{€lKa}v)  to  a  person  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  was  in 
early  times  still  more  unfirequent;  after  Solon,  Harmodius,  and 
Aristogiton,  this  honour  was  first  conferred  upon  Conon,  as 
having  liberated  his  country  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the 
Spartans*'\    But  in  later  times,  this  reward  ceased  to  confer 


^  See  book  i.  ch.  9^  PoUax  viii. 
144. 

**^  Isseus  de  Hago.  Hered.  p.  294 ; 
Theophrast.  Char.  17. 

*^  Dem.  c  Androt.  cf.  ^schin.  c. 


Timarch*  p.  ISO. 

<«  Book  i.  ch.  5. 

*^  ./Each,  c  Ciesiph.  p.  570  eqq.  and 
particularly  p.  577* 

***  Demosth.  c.  LcpU  p.  47S. 
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any  distinction ;  Chabrias,  Iphicrates^  and  Timotheus  received 
crowns  in  honour  of  their  services,  as  well  as  others,  although  it 
was  offensive  to  the  people  to  ascribe  their  actions  to  ihem^'^ 
But  in  that  age,  trifling  or  even  negative  services  were  highly 
celebrated,  and  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  this  practice 
was  canried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  in  one  year  they  erected  to  him 
360  statues,  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot**'. 

This  frivolous  expenditure  partly  owed  its  origin  to  the 
theoricon,  by  which  the  demagogues  had  made  the  people  indo* 
lent,  and  had  induced  them  to  flatter  their  corruptors*"  and 
partly  resulted  from  the  general  decline  of  the  state  and  of 
morals,  and  the  loss  of  that  simplicity  and  honesty,  which  dis- 
daining outward  splendour,  finds  a  sufficient  reward  in  the  exer- 
cise of  virtues.  Athens,  from  her  republican  constitution, 
which  would  always  have  prevented  this  corruption  from  attain- 
ing its  utmost  height,  only  displays  a  feeble  shadow  of  what  in 
monarchies  or  despotisms,  in  which  the  moral  state  of  the 
people  and  the  government  is  at  a  low  ebb,  appears  on  a  larger 
scale.  Then  are  the  citizens,  both  for  the  state  and  for  them- 
selves, covetous  of  tides  and  rank,  as  may  be  seen  remarkably 
in  the  eastern  and  western  Roman  empire:  titles  of  every 
description  were  created  and  lavishly  distributed ;  regulations 
concerning  rank,  and  the  splendour  of  the  Oriental  courts,  were 
introduced  into  the  West ;  outward  show  and  pageantry,  which 
render  the  mind  vain  and  slavish,  became  the  substitutes  for 
intrinsic  excellence ;  and  as  no  claims  could  be  advanced  on  the 
ground  of  personal  merit,  all  consideration  was  derived  from  the 
{avour  of  the  ruling  power. 

On  particular  occasions,  pecuniary  rewards  were  bestowed 
at  Athens.    After  the  return  of  the  people  from  the  Pirceus, 


*■•  JEach,  c  Ctesiph.  p.  636.     See    woriung  der  Frage,  gab  es  M  den  Allen 
lA  nndiimt  frrni  tnivrnf^iae.  n.  172.  Belohnunaen  des    VertUensiea    um   den 


the  ontion  irrpc  awrd^ms^  p.  172. 

*^  Diog.  Laert.  v.  76.  and  the  pas- 
sages there  quoted  by  Menage. 

*•  Comp.  Nepos.  Miltiad.  Of  these 
and  of  other  marks  of  honour  the 
leumed  K.  £.  Kohler  has  treated  at 
full  length  in  his  excellent  dissertation, 
of  which  the  title  ia  Etvoat  xur  Beant- 


Behhnungen  des  VenUensiee  um  den 
Stoat,  welche  den  RUterorden  neuerer 
Zeit  ahnlich  waren,  third  book,  in  the 
Dorptische  Beitrage  for  1814,  first  and 
second  half;  which  dissertation  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  use  of,  as  I  did 
not  meet  with  it  till  afler  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work. 
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those  who  at  Phyle  had  undertaken  the  restoration  of  the 
democFacy^  received  1000  drachmas  for  sacrifices  and  sacred 
offerings^  which  however  did  not  amount  to  10  drachmas 
apiece*".  According  to  Isocrates  10,000  drachmas  were  given 
to  Pindar  for  his  splendid  praise  of  the  Athenians^  for  which 
the  Thebans  had  subjected  him  to  a  fine ;  according  to  others 
the  reward  given  was  the  double  of  the  fine  which  he  had  been 
condemned  to  pay*'^.  Lysimachus^  the  son  of  Aristides,  re- 
ceived in  honour  of  his  father^  upon  the  proposal  of  Alcibiades, 
100  minas  of  silver,  100  plethra  of  wooded  land,  and  as  much 
unplanted  land  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  in  addition  4 
drachmas  a  day^^^  a  most  absurd  expense  for  an  insignificant 
and  worthless  individual.  With  better  reason  they  gave  3000 
drachmas  to  the  two  daughters  of  this  distinguished  man,  and 
to  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  the  privilege  of  being  maintained 
in  the  Prytaneum,  like  the  victors  at  the  Olympic  contest;  and 
other  donations  in  money  were  granted  to  the  successors  of 
Aristides  down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus^'.  These 
examples,  to  which  many  others  might  have  been  added, 
prove  that  the  Athenian  people  were  not  illiberal  in  bestowing 
pensions.  Lastly,  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  offenders 
(jiijwTpa)  deserve  to  be  mentioned ;  thus  in  Andocides*",  two 
rewards  of  this  kind  occur,  one  of  10,000  and  another  of  1000 
drachmas,  which  were  both  actually  paid. 


*^  JEaehin.  c  Ctcsiph.  p.  576. 

^"^  Isocrat  de  Antidosi  p.  87,  ed. 
Orell.  The  other  aooount  is  given  by 
the  author  of  the  fourth  .  epistle  of 
^schines,  p.  669.  Tzetzes  and  others 
state  that  the  fine  itself  was  only 
1000  drachmas.  Bee  the  Fragments  of 
Pindar^  p.  74 ;  Heyn.  Schneider's  life 
of  Pindar,  p.  38,  and  the  Life  of  Pindar 
which  he  has  published  before  the 


Theriaca  of  Nicander. 

*•»  Dem.  c.  Lept.  95,  and  Wolf's 
note. 

^'  Plutarch.  Aristid.  27,  an  obscure 
passage,  the  interpretation  of  it  how- 
ever would  lead  me  too  far. 

^  De  Myst  p.  14.  Of  the  nature 
of  rewards  were  the  prices  which  were 
set  upon  the  heads  of  offenders.  Cf. 
Aristoph.  Av.  1072  sqq. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

ArmSy  Ships,  and  Cavalry,  provided  by  the  State. 

Although  the  most  opulent  citizens  equipped  themselves  at 
their  own  expense,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Athenian  state 
was  under  the  necessity  of  providing  a  store  of  arms,  as  well  in 
time  of  war  as  during  peace,  that  in  case  of  need  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  arm  not  only  such  citizens  as  from  poverty  could  not  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  but  the  resident  aliens,  and  even  the  slaves. 
That  such  was  the  practice  is  rendered  highly  probable,  by  the 
circumstance  that  large  sums  were  expended  upon  naval  prepa- 
rations in  time  of  peace.     In  the  Pireeus  was  thej  marine  store- 
house, which  contained  sails,  ropes,  leather-bags  for  provisions^ 
oars,  and  other  articles  for  the  equipment  of  vessels ;  and  the 
building  of  ships  of  war  was  carried  on  unceasingly  both  in  peace 
and  war.    Themistocles  passed  a  law  that  twenty  new  triremes 
should  be  built  every  year :  Diodorus***  indeed  relates  this  event 
under  Olymp.  'JS,  4  (b.  c.  477)?  but  it  is  probable  that  he,  like 
many  other  historians,  has  on  this  occasion  put  together  insti-* 
tutions  of  different  periods,  in  order  to  introduce  the  circum- 
stances which  in  the  narration  immediately  follow;  and  that 
Themistocles  had  in  fact  carried  the  law  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  viz.  when  he  obtained  the  decree  which  directed  the 
money  derived  from  the  mines  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of 
ships  for  the  iEginetan  war^'\    We  are  not  informed  whether 
subsequently  the  same  number  of  ships  was  built  every  year; 
but  we  cannot  well  suppose  that  they  provided  a  less  number; 
for  the  triremes  would  be  falling  into  decay,  and  there  were 
generally  three  or  four  hundred  in  existence.    The  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  had  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  triremes^; 
if  this  was  not  done,  the  customary  crown  was  denied  them ;  the 
personal  superintendence  was  delegated  to  commissioners  called 


*"  Diod.  xi.  43. 

^^  See  my  diaBertation   upon   the 
flilTer-iniiies  of  Ldturion. 
*^  Demosth.  c.  Androt.  p.  698;  20, 


sqq.  where  there  is  also  the  account  of 
the  paymaster  who  ran  away.  The 
following  story  of  Demetrius  is  given 
by  Diod.  XX.  46;  Plutarch. Demetr.  10. 
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the  builders  of  the  triremes.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  the 
building  was  stopped  for  a  year,  the  treasurer  of  the  trireme- 
builders  having  eloped  with  2^  talents :  from  the  smallness  of 
this  sum  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that  not  many  triremes 
were  building  at  the  time ;  but  as  it  is  probable  that  the  timber 
and  other  necessaries  had  been  previously  laid  up  in  store,  the 
stolen  money  may  have  been  applicable  only  to  the  payment  of 
the  labourers:  even  this  sum  too  may  have  been  destined  only 
to  some  particular  portion  of  the  labour :  and  therefore  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  less  than  twenty  triremes 
were  built  every  year.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  building 
nearly  ceased,  as  the  supply  of  timber  from  Macedonia  then 
failed.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  Olymp.  118,  2  (b.c.  307),  pro- 
mised the  Athenians  timber  for  100  triremes,  a  proof  that  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  it  at  Athens. 

Another  part  of  the  military  force  for  which  Athens  incurred 
some  expense'  in  time  of  peace,  was  the  cavalry.  This  was 
maintidned  partly  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  appearance 
which  from  the  beauty  of  the  riders  and  horses  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  trappings  it  produced  at  processions;  and  partly 
because  the  Athenians  were  well  aware  that  if  both  men  and 
horses  had  not  gone  through  previous  training,  they  were 
unserviceable  in  war.  The  particular  superintendence  of  this 
body  belonged  to  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who  also  exa- 
mined the  horses  and  riders*'^;  the  rich  were  bound  by  law  to 
serve  in  it.  The  pay  of  the  cavalry  in  time  of  peace  was  called 
catastasis^',  by  which  name  the  examination  of  the  horsemen 
made  by  the  senate  is  also  stated  to  have  been  called;  probably 
because  the  distribution  of  the  pay  and  the  examinations  were 
connected  with  one  another;  it  was  however  a  regular  pay,  and 
not  an  extraordinary  donative,  as  Reiske  supposed.  In  the 
speech  of  Lysias  for  Mantitheus  it  is  mentioned,  that  the 
horsemen  who  had  served  during  the  anarchy,  were  compelled 


^  Xenoph.  de  Re  Equestri,  1,  8; 
(Eoon.  9,  16,  and  in  the  Hipparchns. 
Also  Lycurgus  ap.  Ilarpocrat.  in  v. 

^  Lys.  pro  Mantiih.  p.  574 ;  Har- 


poc.  Said.  Phot,  in  v.  KordarwriSj  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  270.  Reiske^B  error  in  his 
note  upon  Lysias  had  been  already 
corrected  by  Larcher  M^m.  de  T Acad, 
des  Inacript.  torn,  xlviii.  p.  92. 
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after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  to  refund  the  money 
which  they  had  received  during  that  time:  hence  the  gramma- 
rians by  a  false  generalization  of  a  particular  case  hare  inferred, 
that  if  the  state  dismissed  the  cavalry  and  appointed  others,  it 
required  them  to  refund  their  pay  to  the  phylarchs^'*.    But  the 
state  would  probably  have  preferred  giving  none  at  all.    The 
tinth  is,  that  this  measure  was  effected  by  a  special  decree,  and 
only  on  that  single  occasion,  as  the  knights  had  been  the  chief 
attendants  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  had  incurred  the  public 
hatred  to  such  a  degree,  that  to  have  been  a  knight  under  the 
thirty  tyrants  was  reckoned  a  disgrace.    The  expense  of  the 
cavalry  in  time  of  peace  amounted,  according  to  Xenophon^*%  to 
40  talents;  which  agrees  with  the  Choiseul  Inscription,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  paid  out  of  the  public  treasure  in 
four  prytaneias,  16  talents  2148  drachmas  3^  oboli,  viz.  in  the 
first  3  talents  3328  drachmas  3i  oboli,  in  the  third  5  talents 
4820  drachmas,  in  the  fourth  3  talents,  in  the  seventh  4  talents; 
the  rest  of  the  pay  appears  to  have  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
eurrent  revenue.    The  object  of  these  payments  was  to  supply 
the  provender  of  the  horses;  Ulpian  expressly  says  that  pay 
was  given  for  the  keep  of  the  horses^*,  and  in  the  above-men- 
tioned inscription  this  money  is  accounted  for  under  the  name 
ot  provender  for  the  horses  {<j-ito9  7inroi9).    The  amount  which 
each  person  received  out  of  this  grant  has  been  differently 
determined  by  modem  writers,  according  as  they  assumed  1000 
or  1200  as  the  number  of  knights  at  Athens*^*.     In  the  latter 
case  it  has  been  calculated  that  they  received  16  drachmas  a 
month  or  about  3  oboli  a  day,  in  the  former,  20  drachmas  a 
month  or  about  4  oboli  a  day.    Both  estimates  appear  to  be 
too  low;  for  even  the  sailors  who  were  paid  in  time  of  peace 
received  4  oboli  a  day,  while  the  knights  were  not  only  obliged 
to  keep  a  servant,  but  also  two  horses.    The  provision  of  a 
horseman  in  war  cost  the  Athenians  a  drachma   a    day^*'. 


^•*  Properly  it  was  coUected  by  the 
demarcbs;  vid.  ad  Inscript.  80,  ed. 
Boeckh. 

♦*•  Uipparch.  i.  19. 

^*  Ad  Demo6th.c.  Timocrat.  p.  460. 


"*  Petit  Leg.  Att.  viiL  1,  2;  Boi-- 
tb^L  Anacbars.  T.  H.  p.  184;  Lorchcr 
lit  sup.  p.  92.    Sec  Inscript.  No.  147. 

"'  See  book  ii.  c.  22. 
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Doubtless  the  same  sum  was  allowed  in  peace,  and  the  only 
difference  was,  that  in  war  they  received  provision-money  in 
addition  to  their  pay.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  catastasis  (which  was  in  truth  nothing  more  than  the 
knights^  allowance  for  provision  in  time  of  peace,  and  which 
they  were  forced  after  the  anarchy  to  refund)  amounted  to  a 
drachma.  I  state  this  solely  upon  the  authority  of  an  inscrip- 
tion, with  respect  to  which  however  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it 
refers  to  and  establishes  this  fact.  It  thus  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable, that  the  whole  cavalry  did  not  receive  pay  in  time  of 
peace,  but  only  about  600;  and  for  a  time  Athens  had  not  more 
than  this  number.  Now  the  pay  of  these,  reckoning  the  year 
at  860  days,  as  Xenophon  does  in  another  place,  would  exactly 
amount  to  36  talents  for  that  time*  Xenophon  too  only  says 
that  the  state  paid  annually  to  the  cavalry  nearly  40  talents; 
nor  can  the  payments  made  out  of  the  public  treasure,  according 
to  the  above-quoted  inscription  (which  are  moreover  unequal  in 
different  prytaneias)  be  adduced  against  my  hypothesis,  for  they 
were  contributions  which  might  in  part  have  been  paid  for 
arrears  of  preceding  prytaneias.  Lastly,  Barthelemy**^  asserts 
that  the  knights  frequently  kept  their  own  horses,  an  error  into 
which  he  is  led  by  referring  to  the  public  cavalry  a  passage 
which  relates  only  to  those  citizens,  who  expended  money  upon 
horses  either  from  fondness  of  the  animal,  or  in  order  to  contend 
for  the  prize  at  the  public  games. 

Chapter  XX. 

Approximate  Estimate  of  the  Ordinary  Expenditure.     Of  the 
Extraordinary  Expenses  in  general. 

These  expenses  when  taken  together,  if  the  lowest  estimate  be 
made  of  each  item,  did  not  amount  annually  to  less  than  400 
talents;  to  these  however,  if  great  works  of  building,  extraordi- 
nary distributions  of  money,  and  large  sums  for  festivals  were 
added,  the  state  might  have  easily  consumed  1000  talents  in  a 


Mem.  do  TAcad.  des  iDScriptions,  torn,  xlviii.  p.  351,  referring  to  Lyctii^. 
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year,  even  without  carrying  on  war^  the  expenses  of  which  are 
unlimited.  400  talents,  which  are  equal  to  about  97)500/.,  were 
in  ancient  times  at  least  worth  three  times  as  much  as  at  the 
present  day,  if  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life;  with  this  view  then 
we  may  consider  that  the  former  sum  is  equal  to  triple  its 
amount,  or  in  the  currency  of  modem  times  to  about  290,000/.; 
which  is  in  £edr  proportion  to  a  population  of  500,000  souls,  or 
indeed  if  we  consider  the  high  rate  of  interest,  low  in  comparison 
with  the  incomes  of  the  inhabitants. 

If,  however,  in  consequence  of  war  or  some  particular  extra- 
vagance, tlie  amount  was  increased  (an  event  which  was  unques- 
tionably of  no  unfrequent  occurrence)  to  1000  talents  or  more, 
and  as  the  citizens  were  at  such  a  period  (as  indeed  at  all 
others)  forced  to  serve  the  liturgies  required  by  law,  the  expense 
was  evidendy  incommensurate  with  the  means  of  the  state,  and 
could  not  be  well  defirayed  without  oppressing  the  more  wealthy 
classes  by  property-taxes,  and  without  the  help  of  tributary 
allies.    Now  war,  it  is  certain,  produced  unusually  large  an4 
inevitable  expenses.    At  the  present  day  indeed  the  equipment 
of  armies  costs  the  state  immense  sums  of  money;  an  expense 
from  which  the  Greeks  were  very  nearly  exempt;  for  every 
citizen  carried  with  him  clothes  and  arms  into  the  field,  which 
indeed  may  be  considered  as  a  tax  levied  in  another  form;  the 
mercenaries  also  came  completely  armed;  sometimes  perhaps 
it  happened  that  poor  citizens,  foreign  settlers,  or  slaves,  were 
sent  into  the  field,  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  state  was 
necessary;  a  point  however  on  which  we  have  no  accurate 
information.    Another  considerable  expense  in  modem  warfare 
is  caused  by  artillery  and  ammunition;  but  as  in  ancient  days 
the  heavier  engines  of  war  were  on  account  of  their  cumbrous- 
ness  seldom  brought  into  the  field,  they  in  general  only  Jiad  to 
provide  them  upon  the  occasion  of  a  siege  or  of  the  defence  of 
fortified   places:  the  expense  for  light  darts  or  javelins  was 
inconsiderable.    The  equipment  of  fleets,  which  was  necessary 
for  maritime  warfare,  created  a  separate  branch  of  expenditure; 
for  which  it  was  altogether  impossible  that  such  effectual  provi- 
sion could  have  been  made  during  peace  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
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be  provided  at  the  breaking  out  of  war.  Lastly^  the  infantry 
and  cavalry,  together  with  the  persons  attending  upon  them, 
and  the  crews  of  the  different  ships,  were  to  be  supplied  with 
pay  and  provisions:  and  if  the  total  expense  of  providing  for 
these  services  should  appear  to  be  less  than  would  be  necessary 
in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
though  the  Greeks  maintained  no  standing  army,  and  the  funds 
for  the  pay  and  provision  of  their  troops  were  required  only 
for  a  short  time,  yet  on  the  other  hand  tha  soldiers  were  not 
only  better  paid,  but  also  that  during  the  mo«t  flourishing  periods 
of  Athens  war  was  almost  incessant. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
these  subjects,  I  will  treat  of  them  separately,  after  having  in 
the  first  instance  acquired  some  general  knowledge  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  military  force  of  Athens. 


Chapter  XXI. 
Military  Force  of  Athens. 

Although  the  numbers  of  which  the  armies  consisted  were  in 
ancient  Greece  very  different,  according  to  circumstances  and 
the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  although  to  state  any  one 
precise  number  of  men  is  less  possible  dian  in  the  case  ctf 
European  nations,  yet  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no  modem 
state,  even  up  to  the  latest  times  in  which  the  greatest  armies 
have  been  sent  into  the  field,  maintained  so  large  a  regular  force 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  as  was  supported  by  Athens. 
And  it  is  equally  true  that  her  military  force  was  not  only  on  a 
par  with  that  of  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta,  it  was  superior  to  them.  What  Demosthe- 
nes^*^ says  of  Athens  at  the  period  at  which  he  is  speaking,  that 
of  all  the  Grecian  states  it  had  the  most  numerous  naval  force, 
heavy-armed  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
money,  must  have  held  good  in  a  higher  degree  when  the 
strength  of  Athens  had  not  been  broken,  except  that  Sparta 


***  Philipp.  i.  p.  51,  20. 
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could  send  into  the  field  a  more  numerous  land  force*  Upon 
the  irruptions  into  Attica  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war^  the  Peloponnesian  and  Boeotian  forces,  which  were  then 
assembled  there,  amounted  in  heavy-armed  soldiers  alone  to 
60,000  men^^%  and  consequently  the  whole  army  was  more  than 
double  this  number.  We  meet  indeed  with  far  more  numerous 
armies  in  the  Grecian  states  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  According  to 
Diodorus,  300,000  Sybarites  contended  with  100,000  inhabitants 
of  Crotona;  Philistus  stated  the  military  force  of  Dionysius  at 
100,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  400  ships  of  war,  which  required 
an  equipment  of  80,000  men.  The  first  of  these  accounts  is  an 
evident  exaggeration;  but  whether  the  latter  is  possible,  I  leave 
to  others  to  decide.  Hume^^  has  already  exposed  the  exagge^ 
rations  in  nimibers  committed  by  the  ancients,  and  on  the 
whole,  not  without  success,  though  he  may  have  erred  in  parti- 
cular points. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  Athens  had  about  20,000 
citizens  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  war;  were  we  to  estimate 
its  military  strength  merely  from  this  datum,  we  should  form  a 
very  incorrect  judgment.  The  safest  way  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac* 
tory  result  is,  without  pretending  to  a  complete  enumeration,  to 
collect  the  principal  accounts  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  at  the 
different  periods. 

First,  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  Trojan  war,  at  which  the 
Athenians  appeared  with  50,  or  according  to  another  report, 
with  60  ships*^':  a  somewhat  more  certain  account  may,  how- 
ever, be  given  of  the  times  of  Solon.  Before  the  constitution 
of  Cleisthenes,  Athens  had  12  phratrias,  and  in  each  of  them  4 
naucrarias  or  naucarias,  which,  as  public  corporations,  were 
originally  the  same  that  the  demi  were  afterwards;  they  must 
indeed  have  been  in  existence  before  the  time  of  Solon,  as  the 
presidents  of  the  naucrari  {Trpxrrdvei^  r&y  vavKpdpcov)  are  men- 
tioned before  the  period  of  his  legislation^^*,  and  probably  all 


<*•  Plutarch.  PericL  33. 

**'  Essay  upon  the  Populousness  of 
Ancient  Nations,  voL  ii.  p.  230,  Lond. 
1760. 

♦«  II.  B.  666,  Eurip.  Iphig.  Aul.  247. 


See  Greec.  Tragcsd.  Princip.  p.  238. 

**»  Herod,  v.  71.  Instead  of  these 
Thncydides  (1.  126)  mentions  the  nine 
archons,  who  probably  were  at  the 
head  of  the  prytaneios. 
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that  Aristotle^^^  means  when  he  ascribes  their  institution  to 
Solon  is,  that  the  existence  of  their  office  was  confirmed  by  that 
lawgiver.  Now  each  naucraria  furnished  2  horsemen,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  96,  and  1  vessel,  making  therefore  in  all  48,  and 
the  whole  military  system,  in  respect  to  defraying  the  expenses, 
was  doubtless  regulated  according  to  naucrarias***.  When  Cle- 
isthenes  afterwards  introduced  the  demi,  the  naucrarias  were 
still  retained,  probably  for  financial  and  military  purposes;  but 
he  so  far  altered  their  constitution,  that  he  created  50  naucra- 
rias, 5  in  each  tribe*",  and  consequently  they  now  furnished 
100  horsemen  and  50  ships.  This  is  perfectly  consonant  with 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus^'%  that  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  against  the  ^Eginetans,  anterior  to  the  Persian  war,  could 
only  send  out  50  ships  of  their  own,  and  received  20  ships  from 
the  Corinthians  in  order  to  increase  their  force;  and  we  may 
observe  that  in  this  case  triremes  and  not  smaller  vessels  are 
meant,  as  is  proved  by  their  connexion  with  the  Corinthian 
ships,  the  Corinthians  being  the  first  who  had  triremes. 

Miltiades  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  undertook  the  expe- 
dition against  Paros  with  JO  ships*".  But  it  was  precisely  at 
this  time  that  Themistocles  increased  the  naval  force,  and 
brought  it  to  the  height  at  which  we  find  it  in  the  Persian  war, 
after  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  In  the  former 
action  271  triremes  were  engaged,  among  which  there  were  127 
belonging  to  Athens,  which  were  in  part  manned  with  Plateeans, 
they  having  no  ships  of  their  own:  besides  these,  the  Athenians 
gave  20  to  the  Chalcideans*^^.  To  these  were  added  53  othet 
Athenian  vessels,  so  that  Athens  numbered  200  vessels  among 
those  engaged  at  Salamis,  although  the  whole  Grecian  fleet  pre- 
sent at  that  battle  only  amounted  to  378  triremes***.     Demos- 


*^  Ap.  Phot,  in  V.  vavKpapia, 
***  Pollux  viii.  108,  from  which  pas- 
sage Zeune  ad  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  9, 
3,  has  drawn  some  erroneous  conclu- 
sions; Hesych.  in  v.  vavicXapor;  Phot, 
ut  sup.;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  37;  Am- 
mon.  in  v.  vavichjpoi ;  Harpocrat  and 
Suidas  in  v.  vavKpapla. 

**'  Clcidemus  ap  Phot,  ut  sup. 


**•  vL  80. 

*»*  Herod.  vL  132. 

*^^  Herod,  viii.  1.  Herodotus  in 
this  and  in  nearly  every  place  where 
he  speaks  of  ships  of  war,  means  tri- 
remes, as  is  shown  by  their  being  op- 
posed to  penteconters.  Comp.  also  viii 
42—48. 

*^  Herod,    viii.    14,   42-48.      Iff 
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thenes  in  the  oration  for  the  crown^'  agrees  exactly  with  these 
statements  of  Herodotus^  as  fiEur  as  the  Athenians  are  concerned; 
for  oat  of  300  Grecian  he  reckons  200  Athenian  triremes:  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  speech  upon  the  Symmoriee^  only 
100  Athenian  vessels  are  mentioned  among  300  Grecian^  I  am 
miable  to  explain:  this  circumstance  might  indeed  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  this  oration  is  spurious^  if  there  was  not  such  strong 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  We  may  observe 
further^  that  the  manning  of  180  triremes  required  36,000  men, 
of  whom  only  a  few  were  Plataeans;  but  as  the  Athenians  bad 
at  that  time  wholly  deserted  their  country,  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  man  that  number  of  triremes  solely  with  citi- 
zens, and  aliens,  taking  both  young  and  old,  even  without 
slaves;  land-forces,  as  such,  were  for  the  moment  not  in  exis- 
tmoe.  And  how  numerous  these  were,  we  learn  from  the  bat- 
tles of  Marathon  and  Plateeee.  In  the  first  of  these  10,000 
Athenians  were  engaged,  including  of  course  none  but  hoplitee; 
we  cannot  suppose  that  in  those  times  there  were  any  slaves 
among  the  regular  forces;  and  although  Pausanias^*'  asserts 
that  slaves  fought  for  the  first  time  in  the  former  battle,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  his  words  that  they  were  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Platsans;  so  that  as  far  as  Athens  is  concerned,  his  testimony 
does  not  apply.  Athens  could  not  then  have  raised  a  larger 
nnmber  of  troops,  otherwise  it  would  have  done  so  at  a  time  of 
the  greatest  necessity:  for  probably  only  the  three  superior 
classes  were  hoplitee,  and  the  thetes  were  light-armed:  subse- 
quently the  thetes  were  employed  as  hoplitee,  although  this  is 
pcnnted  out  as  an  uncommon  event  in  the  times  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war^*.     The  Athenians   had   not  any  bowmen  or 


bowerer,  all  the  separate  numbera  are 
Added  together,  the  sum  is  011I7  366  ; 
■omethmg  therefore  must  have  been 
losfr  in  the  text^  as  others  have  already 
TtnuakeA,  Concerning  the  200  tri- 
rensest  or  ISO  without  the  Chalcidean, 
eonqpare  also  Herod.  viL  144,  viiL  61, 
Plntaich.  ThemistocL  IL  14.  The 
more  vague  passages  of  Isocrates 
(Pttneg.  p.  79,  82,  ed.  Hall.)  I  pass 


over.    [See  Thuc.  i.  74.    Traksl.] 

«7  P.  306,21. 

^  P.  186,  5. 

**•  i.  32,  3.  They  appear  to  have 
been  runaway  Boeotian  slaves,  who 
lived  at  PlatsesD.  [See  also  x.  20, 2. 
Teansl.] 

**»  Harpocrat.  in  v.  Bfjres.  Thncyd. 
vi43. 
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cavalry  in  this  battle^*;  even  the  small  number  of  horsemen 
which  should  have  been  there  according  to  the  former  regula- 
tions^ were  not  in  a  condition  to  appear^  and  the  whole  order  o( 
knights  was  at  that  time  no  more  than  a  name.  Attica,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  was  little  suited  for  cavalry*";  and 
as  this  species  of  military  is  powerful  among  undisciplined 
masses  of  infantry,  the  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  in  ancient  days 
was  generally  composed  of  horsemen,  a  form  of  government 
which  the  Athenians  of  all  the  Grecian  States  were  most  averse 
to.  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris^%  and  Thessaly,  were  the  chief 
countries  in  which  the  cavalry  was  numerous:  even  the  Pisis- 
tratidee  had  1000  Thessalian  horsemen,  which  a  Thessalian 
prince  had  sent  to  support  them  against  the  Spartans^*;  and 
according  to  an  ancient  alliance,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  before  and  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war***.  At  Plates  the  heavy-armed  infantry  of  the 
Greeks  amounted  to  38,700  men,  together  with  69,500  light- 
armed  troops,  besides  1800  light-armed  Thespians:  among 
them  there  were  5000  Spartans,  with  35,000  light-armed  Helots 
and  5000  Lacedaemonian  hoplitse,  with  5000  light-armed  troops; 
the  Athenians  had  only  8000  hopUteo,  together  with  the  same 
number  of  light-armed  troops,  for  Herodotus  expressly  reckons 
upon  an  average  one  light-armed  man  to  each  hoplite,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  Spartans,  of  whom  each  one  had  7  with 
him^.  The  allied  Grecian  army  appears  not  to  have  had  any 
cavalry,  as  the  equestrian  nations  were  on  the  side  of  the  Per- 
sians; but  the  Athenians  at  this  battle  had  bowmen  for  the  first 
time  on  land^',  who  were  doubtless  citizens  belonging  to  the 
light-armed  troops,  and  of  the  class  of  thetes;  by  sea  more  than 
700  bowmen  had  already  been  employed  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 


**'  Herod,  vi.  112, 

*"  Herod,  ix.  13. 

*»  Thuc.  ii.  9. 

*•*  Herod,  v.  63. 

♦«»  Thuc.  i.  102, 107,  ii.  22. 

*^  Herod,  ix.  28  sqq.  cf.  61,  In  the 
nnmber  of  the  light-armed  troops 
Herodotus  reckons  800  more  than 
results  from  his  own  data:  this  diffi- 


culty cannot  be  solved.  I  pass  over 
the  accounts  of  Diodorus  and  Pansa- 
nias,  which  cannot  have  much  weight. 
Plutarch  (Aristid.  11)  agrees  in  the 
number  of  the  Athenian  hoplitse. 

*«'  Herod,  ix.  60,  cf.  22.  Concern- 
ing the  bowmen  in  the  battle  of  Hala- 
mis  see  Plutarch.  Themistocl.  14, 
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mis.  The  Athenians  would  without  doubt  have  had  more 
troops  for  the  battle  of  Platsese^  if  they  had  not  at  the  same  time 
been  compelled  to  furnish  crews  for  the  fleet  which  was  engaged 
at  Mycale^  and  consisted,  according  to  Herodotus,  of  110, 
aeoording  to  Diodorus,  of  250  triremes,  under  the  command  of 
Leotychides,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  Xanthippus^'. 

In  the  next  age  the  Athenian  force  remained  nearly  the 
same ;  Cimon  commanded  200  Athenian  and  100  allied  triremes, 
according  to  one  account;  but  according  to  the  more  credible 
statement  of  Thucydidea,  both  taken  tc^ether  amounted  to  200  tri- 
remes: by  land  they  were  not  stronger  than  before.  In  the  battle 
of  Tanagra  (Olymp.  80,  3,  B.C.  458),  the  whole  Athenian  land 
forces  were  present,  excepting  what  were  at  that  time  in  Egypt; 
lOOOArgives  were  on  their  side,  together  widi  other  allie8,and  yet 
altogether  they  made  up  only  14,000  mien^",  that  is,  exdusiyely 
of  the  light-armed  troops,  which  were  usually  not  taken  into  the 
account*  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  fleet  of  50  ships  cruising 
against  the  Spartans  at  sea,  which  likewise  required  10,000  men. 

The  Athenians  endeavoured  at  all  times  to  improve  and  to 
increase  both  the  land  and  sea  forces.  It  is  stated  by  Ando- 
cides,  and  also  iEschines  in  a  most  obscure  passage^^^  (from 
which,  however,  after  the  errors  have  been  corrrected,  some 
truth  may  be  extracted),  that  in  thirteen  years  preceding  the 
iEginetan  war  (from  the  77th  to  the  80th  Olympiad,  b.c.  472 — 
60),  100  new  ships  were  added  to  the  200  which  before  existed; 
besides  which  they  had  formed  a  regiment  of  300  horsemen, 
and  had  purchased  the  first  Scythian  bowmen,  to  the  number 
of  300.  During  the  armistice,  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
conduded  with  Sparta,  in  Olymp.  83,  3(b.c.  436),  and  which 
was  observed  up  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  again  made  great  exertions  in  the  building  of  ships, 
so  that  in  Olymp.  87>  2  (b.g.  431),  they  were  enabled  to  decree 
that  100  new  triremes  should  be  reserved  for  particular  pur- 
poses'^'; the  cavalry  was  also  raised  to  1200,  and  the  same 


**  Herod,  viii.  131,  Diod.  xi.  34. 
•"  Thuc.  L  107;  Diod.xi.  SO. 
«7«  JEmsh.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  334—337, 
taken  from  the  beginning  of  Ando- 


cides  de  Pace. 

^^^  See  below,  chap.  23.  It  waa 
this  that  floated  in  the  mind  of  the 
orator. 
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number  of  bowmen  appointed^'*  Also  after  the  peace  of  Ni- 
das  (Olymp.  89,  3^  B.C.  422),  JSschines  states  that  they  pror 
cured  300,  or,  according  to  Andocides,  400  triremes.  The  esti- 
mate of  Pericles  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
agrees  sufficiently  well  with  the  principal  statements  which 
have  been  here  quoted^''.  According  to  bis  account,  Athens 
had  not  at  &at  time  more  than  13,000  heavy'^armed  men.fit  for 
active  service;  besides  these,  16,000  of  the  oldest  and  youngest 
of  the  citizens,  and  as  many  of  the  resident  aliens  as  were 
•heavy-armed,  were  appointed  to  defend  the  fortifications  of  ihe 
city;  to.  which  must  be  added  1200  cavalry,  including  the 
mounted  bowmen,  1600  .bowmen  who  served  on  foot,  and  300 
triremes  ready  to  put  to  sea;  and,  according  to  Xenophon^'^ 
there  were  in  harbour  and  on  service  altogether  400.  Isocrates, 
with  the  amplification  of  an  orator,  gives  the  numbers  at  double 
4he  amount  stated  by  all  the  other  writers. 

If  we  reckon  that  300  triremes  were  manned  with  60,000 
joaen,  the  sum  total  of  the  crews  does  not  amount  to  less  than 
Sl,800  men,— ^a  number  incredibly  great  for  a  population  of 
500,000  souls,  nearly  four-fifths  of  which  were  slaves.  It  might 
indeed  be  said  that  Athens  was  not  able  to  man  300  triremes,  if 
all  the  hopUtae  were  deducted;  but  even  if  about  10,000  hop- 
litee  are  reckoned  as  included  in  the  ships'  companies,  the 
number  which  remains  is  still  very  considerable.  This  fact 
may  however  be  accounted  for  by  the  following  considerations. 

The  number  of  hoplitae  is  larger  than  we  find  in  the  accounts 
of  earlier  times,  as  persons  of  greater  or  less  age  were  included, 
who  only  served  on  garrison  duty  and  not  in  the  field;  and  it  was 
farther  increased  by  the  addition  of  some  resident  aliens.  All 
indeed  were  regularly  armed;  but  the  whole  together  was  not 


<*  See  above,  chap.  IL 

^*  Thuc.  ii.  13.  The  inaccurate 
Diodorua  (xiL  40.)  disagrees  in  some 
points,  and  is  not  so  explicit  as  Thu- 
c/dides. 

*^*  Cyr.  Exped.  vii.  1,  27.  Isocrat. 
Panegyr.  p.  85.  With  regard  to  the 
numb^SOO  compare  Aristoph.  Acham. 
^4.    The  pUices  for  the  ships  in  the 


Pireaus  were  calculated  for  400,  as 
Strabo  mentions  in  the  ninth  book, 
adding  at  the  same  time  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  sent  oat  that  number.  Whe- 
ther the  400  trierarchs  who  were  for- 
merly appointed  every  year  refer  to  this 
circumstance  may  be  questioned.  See 
book  iv.  ch.  12. 
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essentially  unlike  the  rising  in  mass  of  a  population  on  the 
alaitn  of  invasion:  and  it  comprised  every  individual  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  from  eighteen  to  sixty  years  of  age*  The  resident 
aliens  were  originaUy,  when  armed  as  hoplitae,  only  used  as 
garrison  soldiers;  in  later  times  they  also  served  in  campaigns, 
to  which  even  aliens  not  domiciliated  were  occanonally  sum* 
moned^^*,  but  they  were  prohibited  from  serving  in  the 
eavalrj^^ ;  nor  could  there  have  been  many  among  the  hopUted ; 
for  several  Athenian  demi  supplied  a  large  number  of  thesew 
Achamffi  (by  which  we  are  not  to  understand  the  little  village 
of  the  charcoal-burners,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  a  more 
considerable  town  which  was  celebrated  for  the  heroism  of  its 
sturdy  inhabitants)  ^'^  alone  supplied  3000^^';  consequently  a 
greater  number  of  aliens  could  be  spared  for  the  fleet;  for  this 
class  of  persons  was  probably  more  numerous  in  Attica  at  the 
time  of  Pericles  than  in  that  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  they  chiefly  served  in  the  fleet^^.  In  addi- 
tkm  to  these,  the  state  also  took  into  its  service  the  out-^wellers 
[ol  x^P^^  olKovyT€<:)  as  they  were  called,  by  whom  we  must 
either  understand  with  the  grammarians,  freedmen,  or  else 
persons,  who,  though  still  slaves,  lived  apart  from  their  masters, 
and  supported  themselves  by  their  own  labour*'^.  If  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Spartans  brought  their  Helots  with 
them  into  the  field,  that  the  Thessalian  mounted  penestae  were 
bondsmen,  that  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  was  always 
employed  in  war  as  attendants  on  their  masters,  who  were 
sometimes  even  manumitted^*',  that  slaves  are  said  to  have 
fought  as  early  as  at  the  battie  of  Marathon,  and  afterwards  at 


*»»  TTiiic.  W.  90. 

^^  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  2,  2,  5;  cf. 
Hipparcli.  9,  6.  That  tbe  resident 
afiens  fif^qaentl/  went  into  the  field  is 
also  obeerved  hy  Ammonius  in  ▼•  iVo- 
TvAj^f^  and  I  have  remarked  Tarions 
in  different  anthers  to  the 
» purpose. 

•"  Pindar  Nem.  ii.  1& 

*«■  Thuc.  ii.  20.  |      **^  See  book  i.  oh.  13. 

*»»  Thuc.  i  143,  iii.  16;  Xenoph.  de 


Bep.  Ath.  i.  12;  DemoBth*  Philipp.  i. 
p.  50,  22,  and  others. 

^  Demosth.  nt  sap.  and  Hier.Wolf 's 
note,  but  more  particularly  Harpoorat. 
Said,  and  Photius  in  v.  rovs  x^^ 
o^eovirrctf,Lez.Seg.p.S16.  The  author 
of  the  speech  against  Eaeigas  and 
Mnesibulos,  p.  1161,  16»  says  of  a 
freedman,  x^^  ^^^ 
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Chceronea  when  the  Athenians  granted  them  their  liberty*'%  it 
cannot  excite  any  surprise  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rowers 
were  slaves.  It  is  remarked  as  an  unasual  circumstance,  that 
the  seamen  of  the  Paralos  were  all  freemen*".  At  the  successfol 
sea-fight  of  Arginusse  there  were  many  slaves  in  the  Athenian 
fleet^*;  and  it  equally  redounds  to  the  honour  of  both  parties, 
on  the  one  hand  that  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  slaves, 
and  on  the  other  that  the  Athenians  immediately  emancipated 
them,  and  made  them  Plataean  citisens*'\  This  must  have 
taken  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for 
according  to  Hellanicus,  who  could  not  have  been  alive  at  the 
time  of  this  action,  slaves  that  had  been  engaged  in  sea-figbta 
were  made  Platseans^'%  A  large  number  of  slaves  was  con- 
sidered not  as  useful  only,  but  as  necessary  to  a  state  which 
possessed  a  naval  force*''.  The  Athenians  also  employed  many 
foreign  seameii  who  served  for  hire,  and  who  remained  as  long 
as  they  pleased,  so  that  if  the  enemy  offered  better  pay  they 
immediately  changed  sides.  Thus  the  Athenians  were  able  to  man 
far  more  ships  than  appears  to  have  been  possible  if  we  merely 
judge  from  the  numbers  of  the  free  population.  It  was  only  on 
some  pressing  emergency  that  citizens  were  employed  as 
rowers;  except  indeed  in  the  sacred  triremes,  in  which  the 
rowers  were  generally  thetes;  knights  were  however  so  em* 
ployed  on  rare  occasions,  and  at  times  even  pentacosiomedimni. 
Lastly,  they  sometimes  pressed  sailors  in  the  countries  of  the 


*•*  Dio  Chrysofit.  xv. 

*■  Thuc  viiL  73*. 

^  Xenoph.  HelL  I  6, 17. 

^  SchoL  Aristoph.  Ban.  33,  cf.  193. 
A  clearer  reference  to  it  is  made  by 
Arifitophanes  himself,  ibid.  706.  This 
play  was  produced  in  the  year  (Olymp. 
93,  3,  B.C.  406)  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  but  later  in  the  year,  in  the 
month  Gamelion.  Concerning  the  fiict 
comp.  also  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  6. 
J)iodonis  expresses  himself  inaccn- 
rately  xiii.  97. 

*""  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  706.  rovs 
vvvvaviui)(iifTayTas  hov\ov$  *£XXavticdf 


&s  HXaraUis  avftiro\iT€V€<r&cu.  8tiirz 
(Fragment.  HeUan.  p.  119)  has  wholly 
misunderstood  this  passage,  as  he  was 
not  aware  that  Platseans  were  a  kind 
of  Athenian  citizens.  The  Platnan 
rights  of  citizenship  were  first  intro* 
dueed  at  Athens  in  Olymp.  88.  1  (*.€• 
497),  consequently  this  occorrenoe 
cannot  be  placed  earlier,  nor  can  it  by 
any  means  be  referred  with  Stun  to 
the  battle  of  Sakmis. 

^  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4,  42 ;  de 
Rep.  Athen.  L  11. 
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allies^  and  made  compalsory  levies  of  troops^  as  for  instance 
before  the  battle  of  Arginusee^  and  for  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion***; and  this  eren  in  the  subject  states,  although  they  had 
long  redeemed  their  obligation  to  serve  in  war^**.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  it  would  be  assuming  too  much,  if  we  reckoned, 
according  to  the  usual  computation,  a  servant  for  each  hoplite 
over  and  above  the  ship's  company;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  must  consider  those  who  served  at  sea  in  the  capacity  of 
rowers,  as  analogous  to  the  servants  who  attended  the  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  by  land* 

The  cavalry  was  composed  of  the  order  of  knights,  but  as  a 
mUitary  force  it  at  first  increased  slowly;  the  numbers  of  100 
and  300  I  have  already  quoted:  afterwards,  according  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  and  Suidas^*%  the  number  amounted 
to  600,  and  last  of  all  there  were  1200  knights  at  Athens, 
according  to  the  statements  of  Thucydides  and  iEschines.  The 
ratio  of  the  cavalry  to  the  infantry  was  among  the  Greeks  as 
1  to  10,  and  1200  horsemen  are  consequently  nearly  in  this 
ratio  to  13,000  hoplitae;  but  were  all  the  1200  composed  of 
Athenians,  and  of  the  order  of  knights?  That  this  order  might 
have  contained  1200  persons  no  one  will  deny;  and  even  if  it 
contained  fewer,  there  might  have  been  that  number  of  horse- 
men, for  probably  there  were  many  pentacosiomedimni  among 
them.  But  Aristophanes  reckons  only  1000  knights*'*,  and 
this  too  in  the  comedy  called  by  their  name,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  Olymp.  88,  4  (b.c.  424);  the  same  number  was  given 
by  Fhilochorus  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Atthis^",  who  did  not 
however  omit  to  mention  that  their  number  occasionally  varied; 
Demosthenes  states  the  very  same  number**';  and  Xenophon 
proposes,  in  order  to  bring  the  cavalry  more  rapidly  and  easily 


«*  Xenoph.  HelL  L  6, 18;  Thuc  vL 
43. 

«**  Thuc.  i.99;  Plutarch.  Cun.  11. 
Tlushad  been  brought  aboot  by  the 
management  of  Cimon  himself. 

"**  SchoL  Ariatoph.  Eq.  624,  and 
iheace  Soidaa  in  v.  UnrtU,  Died.  ziii. 
7%  cannot  be  referred  to  this  with 
safety,  aa  there  may  be  auxiliary  troops 


among  hia  1200  Athenian  cavalry,  for 
instance  Thessalians.  The  passage  of 
Harpocration  quoted  by  Zeune  ad 
Xenoph.  Uipparch.  9, 3,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  point. 

*•»  £q.225. 

*•*  Ap  Hesych.  in  v.  Unrrjs. 

*»'  Dc  Symmor.  p  181, 17. 
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to  1000  men,  which  he  evidently  considers  as  the  usual 
number,  that  200  foreign  horse  soldiers  should  be  main- 
tained***. Larcher*'*  very  properly  rejects  the  supposition  of 
Petit**%  that  -the  ancient  writers  had  made  use  of  1000  as  a 
round  number,  upon  the  ground  that  1200  would  have  equally 
suited  their  purpose;  and  he  supposes  that  the  origin  of  the 
difference  in  the  statements  was,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  until  the  date  of  the  Knights  of  Aristo* 
phanes,  they  had  been  diminished  about  200;  which  supposi- 
tion appears  to  be  untenable.  My  opinion  coincides  rather 
with  Schneider's**^,  that  in  the  1200  the  mounted  bowmen  are 
included,  as  Thucydides  expressly  states;  it  is  possible  that 
besides  these  bowmen  there  were  1000,  viz.,  100  from  each 
tribe,  who  were  Athenians,  and  armed  in  the  Greek  mannner; 
while  the  200  mounted  bowmen  were  doubtless  Sc3rthians,  like 
those  who  served  in  the  infantry,  and  with  reference  to  the 
cavalry  must  be  regarded  as  light-armed.  In  this  capacity  they 
rode  in  front,  even  before  the  hipparch**';  and  in  an  oratioxi 
attributed  to  Lysias,  it  is  considered  degrading  to  an  Athenian 
to  serve  in  the  cavalry  among  the  bowmen*'*.  It  is  no  objection 
to  the  above  hypothesis,  that  Xenophon  not  only  makes  no 
mention  of  the  existence  of  the  foreign  cavalry  at  Athens,  but 
himself  first  proposes  that  such  a  body  should  be  formed;  for 
these  bowmen,  being  light-armed  soldiers,  did  not  come  into 
consideration  when  he  was  treating  of  the  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  composed  of  citisens. 

Thucydides  mentions  1600  bowmen  who  served  on  foot,  the 
orators  only  1200;  this  difference  also  may  probably  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  mercenary  Scythian  bowmen 
were  at  most  1200***,  but  that  the  othera  were  either  citioens  of 
the  poorer  classes,  or  resident  aliens,  who  were  light-armed,  and 


♦•*  Hipparch.  ut  snp. 

**^  In  hiB  otherwise  superficial  Me- 
moir on  the  Class  of  Knights  in  Greece, 
M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript  torn, 
xlviii.  p.  92. 

*•«  Leg.  Att.  viii,  1, 2. 

^'^  Ad  Xenoph.  Hipparch,  ut  sup. 


**^  Xenoph.  Socrat.  Mem.  iii.  3, 1. 

***  Lys.  c  Alcib.  Xciirorcij,ii.p.  665. 
This  passage  is  decisive^  although  the 
speech  is  probably  not  the  work  of 
LysiaSy  but  of  some  other  contempo- 
rary. 

^  See  book  ii.  ch.  11. 
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chiefly  trained  in  shooting.  Bowmen  were  present  in  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Platsee^  before  any  Scythians  had  been 
procured;  and  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  an  inscription 
stiU  extant,  that  a  difference  was  made  between  foreign  bowmen 
and  those  who  were  citizens  {^€vv/eol  and  a{m/eol)h  finally^  the 
bowmen,  who  occur  in  two  Athenian  military  lists'^',  appear  to 
have  been  citizens,  especially  as  in  one  immediately  after 
the  bowmen  a  new  division  begins  with  the  superscription 
'^foreigners''  {^iyoi).  The  Athenians  also  had  sometimes 
Cretan  bowmen  in  pay,  as  Thucydides  and  Pausanias  mention. 
The  accounts  of  the  military  force  which  was  in  action  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  appear  to  coincide  with  the  numbers 
here  ascertained;  and  of  this  I  will  now  adduce  some  examples. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  Pericles  sent  100  ships  to  the 
Peloponnese,  to  which  50  Corcyreeaii  and  other  allied  ships 
were  added;  at  the  same  time  30  vessels  were  sent  to  Locris, 
and  some  must  without  doubt  have  been  reserved  for  the 
defence  of  Attica  itself'^*.  So  again,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  while  the  enemy's  troops  wete  in  the  country,  Pericles 
went  to  Epidaurus  with  100  Athenian  and  50  Lesbian  and 
Chian  triremes,  having  on  board  4000  hoplitee  and  300  horse- 
men. In  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  war,  the  Lesbians  having 
revolted,  40  triremes  were  sent  against  them;  at  the  same  time 
30  were  sent  to  the  Peloponnese,  and  100  others  were  equipped 
in  order  to  protect  Attica  from  invasion;  these  were  manned 
with  Athenians,  who  were  however  neither  knights  nor  penteco- 
siomedimni,  and  with  resident  aliens*®*.  At  the  end  of  the 
summer  1000  hoplitse  were  sent  to  Lesbos,  who  themselves 
rowed  the  ships  thither**^  Thucydides  remarks,  that  at  that 
time  the  number  of  ships  in  use  was  very  large,  but  that  it  was 
still  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  Attica,  Salamis, 


Corp.  Inscripi.  No.  80.  citizens,  and  states  his  reasons  for  con- 

sidering   them    to    he    foreigners. — 
Tram  81..]     The  passage  of  Pausanias 
i.  29,  6,  refers  to  Uie  Cretan  howmen. 
w*  Thuc.  iL  24—26. 


*•>  Corp.  Inscripi.  Noe.  166  and  171. 
[In  his  ramarks  on  the  latter  inscrip- 
tion, voL  i.  p.  306—6,  the  author  re- 
tracts the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
text,  that  the  bowmen  mentioned  in 
these  two  inscriptions  were  Athenian 


*»  Thuc  iL  66,  iii.  8,  7, 16. 
^*  Thuc.  iii.  18. 
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and  Eubcea,  were  guarded  by  100  ships^  100  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  Peloponnese,  and  50  more  to  Potidflea  and  to 
other  places^  amounting  altogedier  to  250 ;  besides  these  there 
were  4600  hoplitce  before  the  walls  of  PotideDa  (only  1600  how- 
ever for  some  time)^  and  an  equal  number  of  attendants'*^. 
Thus  we  find  in  this  instance^  in  addition  to  the  land  forces 
that  remained  in  Attica,  a  body  of  60,000  men  in  service.  In 
the  expedition  to  Sicily  the  numbers  were  not  inferior'®*.  Al- 
though the  war  was  continued  in  Greece,  Uie  Athenians  decreed 
that  60  ships  should  be  sent  to  Sicily,  under  the  command  of 
Nicias  and  Alcibiades;  but  Nicias,  rightly  estimating  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  enterprise,  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
land  troops  in  addition  to  a  powerful  naval  armament,  and 
counselled  them  to  send  a  large  number  of  hopUtee,  bowmen, 
and  slingers,  both  of  their  own  and  of  the  allies,  together  with 
provision  ships  and  apparatus  for  baking.  He  disapproved 
however  of  the  war  altogether;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
advice  the  people  sent  60  swift-sailing  triremes  with  40  military 
transports,  to  which  were  also  added  34  allied  triremes  and  the 
provision  ships:  the  hoplitffi  were  5100  in  number,  of  whom 
700  were  thetes  created  for  the  occasion,  and  1500  Athenians 
from  the  list  of  citizens ;  the  others  were  mostiy  subject  allies 
and  a  few  mercenaries ;  also  480  bowmen,  of  whom  80  were 
Cretans,  700  Rhodian  slingers,  120  light-armed  Megarian  exiles, 
and  SO  horsemen.  If  we  reckon  the  crews  of  134  triremes, 
each  at  200  men,  and  the  attendants  of  tiie  hoplitae  and  cavalry, 
we  find  that  they  amounted  to  38,560  men:  250  dismounted 
horse  soldiers  followed  at  a  later  period,  who  were  to  have  been 
mounted  in  Sicily,  and  also  30  mounted  bowmen^^  And  yet 
they  were  able  at  the  same  time  to  send  30  ships  to  the  Eelo- 
ponnese*^%  and  other  small  fleets  were  dispersed  about  in 
various  places.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  10  ships  were  sent  as  a 
reinforcement  imder  Eurymedon  to  Sicily,  and  20  for  the 
blockade  of  the  Peloponnese ;  where  soon  afterwards  30  more 


*«*  Thuc.  iii.  17. 

*•«  Thuc  vi.  8, 21,  22,  31  sqq.  43. 


"^  Thuc.  vi.  94;  cf.  Plutareh.  Al- 
cib.  20. 

*»  Thuc.  vi.  106. 
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were  sent  under  the  joint  command  of  Charicles  and  Demos- > 
thenes^  with  60  Athenian  and  5  Chian  vessels,  together  with 
1200  hoplit«  from  the  list  of  the  citizens,  and  others  from  the 
islands ;  the  Thradan  peltasts,  who  arrived  too  late,  were  sent 
home  again  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  pay;  fresh  troops 
however  were  received  in  different  places;  other  ships  were 
also  provided,  but  some  of  them  were  again  dismissed*  When 
Daoaosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrived  in  Sicily  they  had  73 
triremes,  5000  hoplitae,  together  with  a  number  of  Grecian  and 
Barbarian  javelineers,  slingers,  and  bowmen'^*.  Now  if  we  add 
together  the  whole  number  of  men  of  all  descriptions  who  went, 
after  the  departure  of  the  first  fleet,  to  Sicily,  viz.,  cavalry,  hop- 
litBS^  light*armed  soldiers,  and  ships'  crews,  together  with  the 
servants  of  the  cavalry  and  hoplitee,  it  gives  about  26,000  men ;  ' 
so  that  the  whole  military  force  which  was  sent  to  Sicily 
amounted  to  about  64,000  men.  In  this,  moreover,  the  Sicilian 
auxiliaries  are  not  included,  but  only  the  Grecian  and  Italian. 
But  in  the  decisive  sea-fight  at  Syracuse  only  110  ships  were 
engaged,  and  some  of  these  were  in  very  bad  condition"^; 
40fiOO  men  survived  the  battle,  as  Thucydides  informs  us'*';  of 
whom  many  were  destroyed  by  land,  18,000  were  put  to  death, 
7000  made  prisoners  in  a  body;  of  the  rest  some  were  kept  as 
slaves  by  the  soldiers,  and  others  sold"**  Diodorus  therefore 
makes  Nicolaus  underrate  the  number,  when  he  states  the 
Athenian  forces  in  Sicily  at  more  than  200  ships,  and  above 
40,000  men*" ;  he  might  have  said  above  60,000  men. 

This  loss  was  the  greatest  that  the  Athenians  had  ever 
experienced ;  although  nearly  equal  reverses  had  been  sustained 
in  earlier  times.    ''  In  Egypt,^'  says  Isocrates^'S  whose  account 


»•  Thuc  viL  16, 17, 20, 27, 42.  Dio- 
dcvrns  is  lees  precise  in  his  statements 
than  Thucydides  ;  but  he  agrees  with 
him  in  the  main.  See  xu.  84,  xiii  2, 7> 
8,9,11. 

*»•  Thuc.  vii.  60. 

*"  Thuc-  vii  76. 

*'*  Diod.xiii.  20. 

**■  Died.  xiiL  21.  Manso  misrepre- 
sents Diodorus,  and  then  censures  him 


for  exaggerating :  see  his  Sparta^  voU 
ii.  p.  455. 

^^*  Sv/ifuix,  29.  To  what  the  loss  of 
10,000  hoplitee  in  the  Pontus  refers  I 
am  wholly  ignorant;  but  hardly  to 
the  auxiliary  troops  of  Cyrus,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Athenians. 
iEiian  V.  H.  v.  1 1,  transcribes  this  pas- 
sage of  Isocrates,  but  purposely  omits 
these  lO/MN)  soldiers.    The  manner  in 
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of  the  defeats  of  Athens,  although  inaocurate,  is  very  remarkable : 
^'200  triremes  were  lost,  with  all  their  crew,  150  off  Cyprus; 
and  in  the  Pbntus  10,000  hoplitie  of  the  Athenians  and  the 
allies;  in  Sicily  40,000  men,  and  240  triremes;  and  afterwarda 
in  the  Hellespont  200  more :  but  as  to  the  triremes  which  had 
been  lost  by  tens  and  fives,  and  the  men  who  had  been  destroyed 
by  thousands  and  two  thousands,  who  could  enumerate  them  V^ 
In  consequence  of  these  calamities,  the  phratrias  and  the 
raster  of  the  Lexiarchs  were  filled  with  aliens,  in  order  to 
replenish  the  number  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  races  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  and  the  noblest  families,  which  had  hitherto 
preserved  an  unbroken  descent  through  internal  troubles  and 
disturbances,  and  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Persian  war, 
*  were  at  length  sacrificed  to  their  struggles  for  dominion,  and 
became  extinct.  Perhaps  no  country  ever  adopted  so  many 
Strangers  as  Athens:  hence  that  mixture  of  languages  soon 
arose,  which  Xenophon  complains  of  in  his  Essay  upon  the 
Athenian  state;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  inconve- 
niences resulting  from  this  practice,  no  other  means  would  have 
sufficed,  after  such  great  and  repeated  losses,  to  keep  up  the 
numbers  of  the  citizens :  with  regard  indeed  to  the  defeat  in 
Sicily,  many  strangers  were  involved  in  it ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  citizens  were  at  home :  for  as  at  that  precise  period,  after 
Alcibiades  had  been  recalled  from  Sicily,  the  Spartans  occupied 
Decelea,  and  kept  it  constantiy  garrisoned,  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  the  city  in  a  defenceless  state.  The  fact  of  there  having 
been  only  5000  hoplitce  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment which  was  introduced  in  Olymp.  92,  1  (b.c.  412),  imme^ 
diately  after  the  Sicilian  expedition'^%  may  indeed  in  part  hare 
been  occasioned  by  the  misfortunes  of  war,  but  is  chiefly  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  that  the  thetes  are  not 
comprised  in  this  number;  for  by  law  they  were  prohibited 
from  serving  as  hoplitse ;  and  in  this  instance  they  would  have 


which  Isocrates  counted  the  240  ships 
has  been  shown  by  Perisonins  upon 
iElian.  Cneius  Piso  justly  observed 
thai  the  population  of  Athens  in  Uter 


times  was  a  conflux  of  vagabonds  i 
rabble.  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  56. 
*'*  Thuc.  viii.  07. 
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been  still  more  strictly  excluded^  as  the  r^btration  was  made 
in  reference  to  an  aristocratical  constitution^  in  which  the  hop* 
litae  w^re  to  compose  the  public  assembly;  for  which  reason 
many  citisens^  even  who  were  not  thetes^  were  unquestionably 
debarred  from  a  participation.  The  same  holds  good  of  the 
3000  in  the  anarchy**%  who  were  hoplitee;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  these  were  the  only  persons  of  this  description,  and  we 
must  suppose  that  they  were  selected  arbitrarily  from  among 
the  citizens  who  remained  at  home. 

By  these  means  Athens  sustained  herself  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Sicilian  expedition;  and  notwith- 
standing her  unfavourable  condition^defeated  the  Lacedaemonians 
off  Abydos  (Olymp.  92,  2,  b.c.  411),  with  86  ships''^;  and  soon 
afterwards  for  the  second  time,  off  Cyzicus"'.  Then  Aldbiades 
i^peared  with  100,  and  afterwards  Conon  with  70  ships'^^*;  and 
this  fleet  being  unsuccessful,  the  Athenians,  in  Olymp.  93,  3 
(b.c.  406),  equipped  110  ships  within  30  days,  the  crews  of 
which  were  composed  of  all  persons  who  were  able  to  sen^e  in 
war,  both  slaves  and  citizens;  and  there  were  even  some  knights 
who  went  with  them.  To  these  were  added  10  Samian  and 
more  than  30  other  allied  vessels,  and  several  which  had  been 
detached  to  different  places  were  recalled,  making  altogether 
more  than  150;  while  Conon  retained  70  under  his  inunediate 
command,  of  which  30  were  lost''^  The  crews  of  the  ships 
that  fought  at  Arginus®  alone  amounted  to  more  than  30,000 
men;  those  of  Conon's  fleet  to  14,000,  and  many  persons  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  must  necessarily  have  remained  at  home. 
Lastly,  in  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos  the  Athenian  force 
amounted  to  180  triremes,  which  would  require  alone  36,000 
men***. 

Even  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian 
',  the  Athenians  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  in  Olymp. 


»>«  Xenaph.  Hell.  iL  3,  12, 13,  4»  2. 

*''  Thnc.  viii.  104,  and  Diod.  xiii. 
under  Oljrmp.  93, 3. 

*>*  Xenoph.  Hell.  i.  1»  Diod.  xiiL 
under  Olymp.  92, 2. 

»»»  Xenoph.  Hell*  L  5,  Diod.  under 


Olymp.  93, 1,  2. 

^"^  Xenoph.  HeU.  1.  6,  Diod.  mider 
Olymp.  93,  3. 

*'*  Xenoph.  HeU.  ii.  1,  13,  Diod. 
under  Olymp.  93, 4. 
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100,  f  (b.c.  377)^  were  enabled  to  think  of  equipping,  according 
to  Polybitts,  100  ships  and  10,000  hoplitae;  or  according  to 
Diodorus;200  ships,  20,000  hoplitee,  and  500  cavalry*".  The 
forces  of  Chares,  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Iphicrates,  were 
not  inconsiderable,  as  we  learn  from  the  historians;  according 
to  Isocrates,  the  state  possessed  200  triremes  even  at  a  later 
period  than  this;  Demosthenes  in  the  106th  Olympiad  (b.c. 
354),  reckons  the  naval  force  at  300  vessels,  which  could  be 
sent  to  sea  on  an  emergency,  together  with  1000  horse-soldiers, 
and  as  large  a  number  of  hoplitee  as  might  be  wished*";  Lycur- 
gus  provided  the  state  with  400  triremes"^  and  so  completely 
filled  the  docks  that  they  could  not  contain  any  more;  the 
Athenians  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Byzantines  not  less  than 
120  ships,  together  with  hoplit«  and  a  supply  of  missiles***; 
and  before  the  battle  of  Cheeronea,  they  decreed  to  send  200 
ships  to  sea*'*.  At  this  time,  however,  the  military  force  was 
in  a  continually  declining  state,  as  the  citizens  were  unwilling 
to  serve,  and  preferred  carrying  on  war  with  mercenaries^  while 
they  were  squandering  away  the  public  revenue  at  home  in 
shows  and  banquets.  It  is  true  that  mercenaries  had  been  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  both  in  the  fleet 
as  rowers,  and  by  land  as  heavy  and  light*armed  troops;  but  it 
had  not  then  become  a  principle,  that  the  whole  war  should 
depend  on  the  services  of  mercenaries.  Isocrates*'^  at  the  time 
of  the  Social  war,  complains  that  his  countrymen  no  longer 
exerted  themselves;  so  far  firom  it,  diat  they  employed  refugees, 
deserters,  and  other  criminals,  who  would  immediately  turn 
their  arms  against  Athens  if  any  body  offered  them  higher  pay; 
and  this  the  Athenians  did  at  a  time  when  they  were  hardly 
able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration;  whereaa  for- 
merly, when  there  was  abundance  of  treasure  in  the  Acropolis, 


*"  Diod.  XV.  29,  Polyb.  ii.  62,  Ck)mp. 
book  iv.  ch.  4. 

"*  Isocrat.  Areop.  1,  Demosth.  de 
Symmor.  p.  181,  17,  p.  183,  15,  p. 
186,  a 

^  See  Menrs.  Fort.  Ait.  vii.  and 
more  .particularly  the    third    decree 


after  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 

^*^  Decree  of  the  Byzantines  in 
Demosth.  pro  Corona,  p.  256. 

**  Decree  in  Demosth.  pro  Corona, 
p.  290. 

*^  Zv/ifuix.  16. 
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the  cilazens  themselves  served  in  war.  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tice to  write  down  10^000^  20,000  mercenaries;  but  it  was  a 
force  which  existed  only  on  paper,  and  notching  more  than  a 
decree  to  that  effect  went  out  with  the  general:  they  chose  10 
generals,  10  taxiarchs,  10  phylarchs,  and  2  hipparchs;  but  with 
the  exception  of  1,  they  all  remained  at  home,  and  together 
with  the  sacrificers,  superintended  the  processions.  Every 
general  was  two  or  three  times  put  on  his  trial  for  life  or 
deaths  and  when  defeated  with  his  mercenaries,  was  made  the 
object  of  party  accusations.  In  order  to  diminish  this  evil, 
Demosthenes  counselled  the  Athenians  that  the  fourth  part  of 
the  standing  army  which  he  advised  them  to  form,  should  be 
composed  of  citizens.  In  addition  to  this  it  often  happened 
that  the  foreign  leader  of  the  mercenaries  was  a  general,  the 
equipments  of  the  army  were  never  ready  at  the  right  time,  and 
that  the  war  was  carried  on  upon  unsound  military  principles"*. 
The  greatest  number  of  mercenaries  which  Athens  collected  at 
this  time  against  Philip  was,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Demosthenes,  15,000,  together  with  2000  cavalry,  which  were 
furnished  by  the  Euboeans,  Achfieans,  Corinthians,  Thebans, 
M^arians,  Leucadians,  and  Corcyraeans,  in  addition  to  the 
other  force  composed  of  the  citizens  of  these  nations***:  others 
than  these  Athens  was  forced  to  maintain  at  her  own  expense. 

The  total  numerical  amount  of  the  land  army  must  always 
be  estimated  at  twice  the  number  of  men  which  is  stated  by 
ancient  authors,  when  they  merely  mention  hoplits  and  cavalry. 
For  each  hoplite  had  an  attendant  {vmjperrf^y  <r/c€vo<f>6pos) 
who  carried  his  baggage  and  provisions,  and  also  his  shield; 
the  horseman,  too,  had  a  servant  who  attended  to  his  horse 
{iTnroKOfM?)'^^.  This  regulation  diminished  the  labour  of  the 
soldiers;  but  it  must  necessarily  have  produced  a  regular  and 


»•  Demoeth.  Philip,  i.  p.  45,  47,  W. 

**  Demosth.  pro  Corona,  p.  306. 
And  thence  Plntarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Demosthenes,  17.  The  statement  in 
the  first  decree  at  the  end  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators  and  in  iEsch.  c 
Ctesiph.  p.  486,  is  lower,  Cf.  ibid.  p. 


536.  ^schines  states  a  less  number, 
as  he  does  not  include  the  Thebaa 
mercenaries. 

*»  Thnc.  iii.  17,  vii.  76,78,  Xenopli. 
Hell.  IL  4,  comp.  BartheL  Anachar. 
vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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continual  system  of  depredation.  That  the  annies  were  also 
attended  by  a  large  train  of  carriages  and  asses*'*  and  of  sutders 
does  not  require  to  be  stated. 


Chapter  XXII. 

Pay  and  Provisioning  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

In  ancient  times  the  troops  received  no  pay,  excepting  such 
foreign  soldiers  as  engaged  themselves  in  the  service  of  a 
state;  a  practice  which  the  Carians  were  the  first  to  introduce, 
and  which  among  the  Greeks  the  Arcadians,  who  resembled  the 
Swiss  in  their  mercenary  habits,  were  particularly  prone  to. 
Pericles  first  introduced  the  pay  of  the  citizens  who  served  as 
sojdiers"^. 

The  payment  was  made  under  two  difierent  names;  one 
being  the  wages  (jiiaffosi)  paid  for  actual  service,  which  the  sol- 
diers, when  the  cost  of  their  arms  and  clothes  had  been 
deducted,  were  able  to  lay  by;  and  secondly,  the  allowance  for 
provisions  {a-vTfjpia-iov^  airdpKeia,  o-tro?),  which  were  seldom 
furnished  in  kind.  The  soldiers  being  free  citizens,  it  was 
thought  that  the  state  was  bound  to  pay  them  highly,  and  that 
if  freemen  undertook  this  hazardous  service  and  discharged 
\heiT  duties  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  they  were  entitled  at  least 
\o  a  maintenance:  the  generals  and  commanders  were,  however, 
proportionally  ill  paid,  as  their  distance  from  the  common 
soldiers  was  not  so  great  as  at  the  present  day;  the  honour  of 
their  situation  was  also  considered  as  sufficient  indemnification, 
^d  they  had  the  chance  of  being  remunerated  by  booty  and 
contributions.  The  pay  was  generally  given  out  in  gold;  by 
the  Atiienians  probably  for  the  most  part  in  their  own  silver; 
the  provision-money  was  also  given  at  the  same  time^  which 
for  that  reason  has  not  always  been  properly  distinguished  by 
ancient  writers  from  the  pay,  and  consequentiy  it  will  be 


'    ***  Xenoph.CEcoiL  84,  and  frequent-  |      '"  Ulpian  ad  Demoeth.irc/N<rvyra£. 
\y  ip  the  Historians.  |  p.  50  A. 
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imfOBoMe  for  us  always  to  ascertain  the  difference.  The  pay 
of  an  hoj^te  never  amounted  to  less  than  2  oboli  a  day,  and 
the  provision  money  to  the  same  sum :  which  was  still  the 
common  rate  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  j  since  this  orator 
reckons  10  dradimas  a  month  for  the  provision  money  of  the 
hoplitae,  and  30  drachmas  for  that  of  the  cavalry,  together  con- 
sequently they  amounted  to  4  oboli  a  day  for  each  hoplite ; 
the  attendants  were  not  always  paid  separately.  The  life  of  a 
soldier  was  proverbially  called,  on  account  of  this  rate  of  pay, 
the  life  of  a  tetrobolon  {rerpc^fioKov  /3/o9)*'*.  At  the  same 
time  higher  pay  was  frequently  given.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  hoplitee  who  besieged  Potidiea  received 
daily  2  drachmas  a  head,  one  for  themselves,  the  other  for  their 
servants**^;  in  which  instance  the  pay  was  doubtless  rated  at  3 
oboli^  and  the  provision  at  the  same  sum.  In  the  Achameans 
of  Aristophanes**'  some  Thradan  soldiers  are  introduced  de- 
manding 2  drachmas  for  pay,  including  of  course  the  provision 
money:  the  Thracians  who  were  sent  back  in  the  Sicilian  war 
on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  money,  were  to  have  received  a 
drachma  each  day***;  this  was  the  rate  of  pay  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  force  in  the  Sicilian  expedition.  If  here  again  we  reckon 
one  half  for  the  pay,  and  the  other  for  provision,  each  amounted 
to  3  oboli;  and  this  was  the  sum  which  the  bowmen  at  Athens, 
who  composed  the  city-guard,  received,  and  as  they  were 
bondsmen  it  was  probably  paid  not  as  wages,  but  provision 
money **^  Cyrus  the  younger  at  first  gave  a  daric  a  month  to 
the  Grecians  in  his  service,  and  afterwards  1^**';  the  former 
pay  would  amount  to  20,  the  latter  to  30,  drachmas  of  silver, 
reckoning  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  1  to  10,  which  is  pro- 
bably fiur  too  low  for  that  age.  Seuthes  gave  a  Cyzicenic  stater 
a  month  to  the  common  soldiers,  twice  that  sum  to  the  lochagi, 


**  Eostalluad  Odjas.  p.  1405,  ad  II. 
061,  ed.  Bom.  A  pasaage  of  the 
poet  TheopompiMiy  where  he 
of  a  payment  of  2  oboli,  can 
onljr  be  uidentood  of  tiie  pay,  without 
the  proTMon.    See  book  i.  di.  S2. 


"♦  Thnc.  iii.  17,  to  which  Pollux 
iT.  186,  refen. 

"»  Ys.  168.  The  date  of  this  play 
is  Olymp.  88,  3  (b.c.  488). 

»•  Thnc.  vii.  27. 

■^  Comp.  above  b.  iL  ch.  11, 

»»"  Xenoph.  Cyr.  Exped.  i.  3,  21. 
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and  four  times  that  sum  to  the  generals^*^  this  some  gold  coin 
is  also  mentioned  in  other  places  as  monthly  pay*^;  the  double 
and  four-fold  scale  .for  the  commanders  was  probably  the  esta- 
blished rate  of  payment;  thus  Thimbron  offered  the  common 
soldiers  a  daric  a  month,  and  the  commanders  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  Seuthes*^^;  sometimes  indeed  common  mercenaries, 
if  they  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  received  from 
those  who  understood  how  to  purchase  their  favour,  two-fold, 
three-fold,  and  four-fold  pay  {Bifio^iia^  rpifioipla,  rerpafAOir 
pUy**.  In  these  cases  the  provision  money  is  included, 
without  its  being  particularly  specified.  After  the  destruction 
of  Mantinea,  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  having  decreed  to 
raise  an  army,  the  allies  were  permitted  to  contribute  money 
instead  of  troops,  at  the  rate  of  3  iG^etan  oboli  a  day  for  each 
foot  soldier,  and  four  times  this  sum  for  the  cavalry'^;  now  3 
;£ginetan  are  5  Athenian  oboU,  which  were  in  this  case  evidentiy 
to  be  given  for  pay  and  provision  together.  In  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  same  sum  was  stipulated  for  provision 
alone.  For  in  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  Aigives,  Manti- 
neans,  and  Eleans,  it  was  fixed  that  the  state  affording  assist- 
ance should  provide  the  troops  which  they  sent  with  necessaries 
for  thirty  days ;  and  that  if  the  troops  remained  longer,  the 
state  to  whose  assistance  they  came  should  give  the  in&ntry  3 
^ginetan  oboli  a  day,  and  the  cavalry  twice  this  sum,  for  pro- 
vision {airosi)^^*  It  follows  at  the  same  time  firom  these  facta, 
that  the  cavalry  were  treated  very  differentiy  from  the  in£Emtry, 
as  their  pay  and  provision  money  sometimes  amounted  to  twice 
and  even  three  or  four  times  the  pay  received  by  the  latter;  at 
Athens  the  three-fold  scale  was  adopted ;  if  the  hoplitss  received 
2  oboli  for  provision  money,  the  horsemen  received  a  drachma***. 
This  latter  proportion  also  existed  among  the  Romans*^. 

These  examples^  show  that  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


*"*  Xenoph.  Cyr.  EzpecL  vii.  S,  10, 
of.  vii.  6>  1. 

^  Xenoph.  ibid.  v.  6, 12. 
^'  Xenoph.  ibid.  vii.  6, 1. 
^  Xenoph.  HelL  vi.  1,  4.    Ai/uMpc- 


rai  is  interpreted  incorrectly  in  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  242. 

»«  Xenoph.  HelL  v.  2,  14. 

»**  Thncyd.  v.  47. 

^  Demosth.  Philipp.  L  p.  47. 

*^  Lipnus  Milit.  Rom.  v.  16. 
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the  soldiers  who  served  on  land  were  the  best  paid ;  afterwards^ 
and  particularly  in  the  time  of  Philip>  less  was  given,  as  the 
multitude  of  adventurers  and  mercenaries  had  increased,  and 
the  wealthy  citizens  seldom  served,  who  would  have  required  a 
higher  pay  to  have  enabled  them  to  live  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  habits.  The  pay  of  the  naval  forces  was  in  like  manner 
variable ;  altiiough  it  does  not  appear  to  have  fiedlen  off  in  a 
degree  at  all  corresponding  to  that  of  the  land  service ;  but  it 
was  first  higher,  then  it  became  lower,  and  then  something 
h%her  again.  As  the  statements  given  are  generally  of  the  sum 
total  of  the  pay  of  tiie  whole  ship's  company,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary first  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  crew  of  a  trireme. 
In  the  sea  as  well  as  in  the  land  service  a  distinction  was  made 
between  pay  and  provision  {a-tufpia-top)**^;  in  the  sea  service 
the  latter  was  frequentiy  given  in  money*^%  and  was  supplied  at 
die  public  expense;  although  if  it  happened  that  the  generals 
bad  no  money,  the  trieraroh  perhaps  would  either  contribute 
some  part,  or  voluntarily  engage  the  whole  number  of  seamen 
at  his  own  cost" ^*.  Demosthenes  reckons  20  minas  a  month  as 
the  provision  money  of  a  trireme"^;  which,  upon  the  supposi* 
tion  that  the  200  men  in  a  trireme  were  paid  according  to  the 
same  rate,  or  rather  that  200  times  the  pay  of  a  common  sailor 
was  required  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  crew,  would  come  to  . 
2  obeli  a  head,  the  same  sum  that  a  common  land  soldier  was 
to  receive  according  to  the  plan  of  Demosthenes.  Now  since 
the  pay  and  provision  money  used  to  be  equal,  the  common 
soldier  received  at  that  time  4  oboli  for  both,  the  sum  paid  to 
the  jMffalitie  as  wages  in  time  of  peace'".  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Athenians  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  gave 
the  seamen  as  much  as  a  drachma  a  day'**;  which  was  the  case 
afterwards  in  the  expedition  against  Sicily;  when  the  trierarchs 
also  made  additional  allowances  to  the  thranitce,  and  to  certain . 


^  Demosth.  c.  FolycLp.  1200,  12. 

'^  Oral.  G.  Timoth.  p.  1187,  21 ; 
Demoeth.  c.  Polyd.  p.  1223^  19,  p. 
1824,1. 

*^  The  latter  for  example  in  the 


case  in  Demosth.  c.  Polycl.  p.  1208,  15. 
"•  Philip,  i.  p.  47,  48. 
»i  Book  iL  ch.  18. 
**«  Thuo.  Ui.  17. 
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other  persons  employed  in  the  ship,  such  as  the  steersman,  ftc/** 
If  at  this  rate  of  payment  we  again  reckon  the  crew  at  200 
men,  the  monthly  pay  amomnted  to  a  talent;  according  to 
which  the  Egesteeans,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  war 
against  Syracuse,  sent  60  talents  to  Athens  as  monthly  pay  for 
60  vessels''\  In  general  however  the  Athenians  at  that  time 
only  gave  3  oboli,  which,  it  clearly  appears,  were  both  for  the 
daily  pay  and  provision  of  a  sailor;  if  they  gave  a  drachma,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  exertions  and  augmenting 
the  numbers  of  the  men.  Thus  Tissaphemes  promised  to  the 
seamen  at  Sparta  an  Attic  drachma  a  day,  and  at  first  he  kept 
his  word  (Olymp.  92,  1,  b.c.  412),  although  afterwards  at  the 
instigation  of  Alcibiades  he  refused  to  give  more  than  3  oboli, 
until  the  king  had  allowed  the  whole  drachma,  as  even  Athens 
only  gave  3  oboli.  In  withholding  this  he  was  not  influenced 
by  want  of  money;  but,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,  he  feared 
lest  the  possession  of  so  much  more  money  than  they  wanted 
should  produce  insubordination  amongst  the  seamen,  and  lead 
them  into  dissolute  habits,  by  which  their  bodies  would  be 
enfeebled.  At  the  same  time  he  consented,  instead  of  3  oboU  a 
day  for  each  man,  to  give  3  talents  a  month  for  5  ships,  »•  e.  for 
every  ship  36  minas;  if  therefore  we  reckon  200  men  to  a 
trireme,  18  drachmas  a  month  or  3f  oboli  a  day  would  be  the 
pay  of  each  man''\  In  the  agreement  between  Sparta  and 
Persia  the  rate  fixed  had  been  only  3  oboli^,  and  Tissaphemes 
gave  the  rest  merely  as  a  voluntary  addition,  and  without  die 
approval  of  the  king.  Again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the 
Spartans  demanded  a  drachma  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  main- 


•»  Thuc.  vi.  81,  with  the  Scholiast,  iwre  vavt  irXcoy  Mpi  inurr^  ^  rpas 

*^  Thno.  yL  8.  I  3/3oXol&/iioXoyi7^(ray  contains  the  nme 

**^  Thac.  viiL  45,  29.    The  latter  sense,  since  ira^mrrc  means,  ly«Mrf 

passage  Palmerins  and   Duker  have  /he  ahip§^  and  the  following  sentence 

alone  rightly  understood :  the  note  of  from  icai  rois  akkots  down  to  ^dtdoro^ 

the  latter  is  the  best  worth  consulting,  shows  the  justness  of  this  cmreetion. 

It  should  evidently  be  written,  eV  yiip  ***  Gonoeniing   the  agreement  see 

wtPTt  pav f  rpia  rdKayra  ididcv  Tov  fufpdsf  Thuc.  yiii.  6.     That  only  3  oboli  was 

and  the  words  icol  wwyrffKovra  are  an  the  sum  fixed  in  it  is  evident  fipon 

iminteBigihle  addition  from  viii.  20.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5, 3. 
Hw  prsoedli^  sentence  Sfutf  di  nofth 
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tained  their  unreasonable  claim  by  saying  that  the  Athenian 
sailors  would  desert  to  their  side^  as  they  only  received  half  as 
much;  in  answer  to  which  Cyrus  appealed  to  the  agreement,  by  . 
which  each  ship  was  to  receive  only  30  minas  a  months  or  S 
oboli  for  each  man;  however,  Cyrus  allowed  himself  to  be 
prevailed  on  by  their  entreaties  to  give  to  each  sailor  an  addi- 
tional obolus,  after  which  they  received  4  oboli  a  day**'.  In 
this  instance  also  200  men  are  reckoned  to  the  trireme*  It 
may  be  farther  observed  that  the  seamen,  when  they  were  first 
engaged,  received  bounties  and  advances  of  money,  that  they 
generally  made  considerable  demands,  and  after  all  were  with 
difficulty  retained  in  the  service.  The  travelling  expenses  of 
liiose  who  went  away  either  by  land  or  water  were  frequently 
paid,  and  particulaily  by  private  individttaLB**'. 

The  foregoing  statements  relative  to  the  pay  of  fihe  sailors, 
concur  throughout  in  the  fact  that  there  were  200  men  to  be  paid 
in  each  trireme :  and  in  these  accoimts  the  marines  or  soldiers, 
as  well  as  the  sailors,  must  have  been  included,  since  otherwise  a 
separate  payment  for  them  would  have  been  somewhere  men- 
tioned; and  they  are  evidently  comprised  among  the  ship^s 
company,  when  the  ancients  speak  of  the  pay  of  the  seamen. 
But  as  a  doubt  has  been  raised  whether  a  trireme  did  in  fact 
contain  so  large  a  crew,  it  appears  necessary  to  produce  addi- 
tional testimony  in  order  to  confirm  our  supposition. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Cleinias,  the  son  of  Alcibiades, 
served  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  with  a  trireme  of  his  own  and 
200  men*'*.  The  same  author^'  estimates  the  whole  force  of 
Xerxes,  which  consisted  of  1207  ships,  at  241,400  men,  taking 
200  for  each  as  the  regular  number,  inclusive  of  the  marines 
that  belonged  to  them ;  the  SO  epibat®  who  were  also  on  board, 
did  not  belong  to  the  r^ular  complement,  but  were  added  to 
the  full  crew  from  the  Persians,  Medes,  and  Sac®.    Plato  in  the 


^  XenopKHelL  L  5,  S,  4;  Pint. 
Lynnder,  4 ;  Alcib.  36. 

»•  Demoeth.  c  Polycl.  p.  1208,  IS, 
PL  1213, 9, 19,  deTrienunch.  Corona,  p. 
1231,  10;  Thuc  vi.  31;  Lysias  pro 
MwitiUL  p.  679. 


**•  Herod,  viii.  17. 

^vii.l84,cf.96.  Dnker  ad  Thucyd. 
viii  29,  unjustly  blames  Meibomius 
(de  Fabrica  Triremlum)  for  not  in- 
cluding  these  30  epibatsB  in  the  calcu-* 
lation. 
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Critias"'  gives  a  sketch  of  a  military  force  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Atlantica  according  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  his  own  time, 
excepting  that  he  speaks  of  military  chariots,  which  were  but 
seldom  used  even  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars.  Of  the  60,000  lots  into  which  he  divides 
the  country,  each  is  to  supply,  besides  the  chariots  and  dieir 
drivers,  2  hoplitee,  2  bowmen,  2  slingers,  3  light  armed  soldiers 
for  throwing  stones,  and  the  same  number  for  throwing  javelins, 
and  lastly,  4  seamen  for  the  manning  (7Xi^p«/Aa)  of  200  ships, 
which  gives  200  a-piece.  There  is  however  one  statement 
which  does  not  agree  with  this  number*  In  the  Lexicon 
Rhetoricum^'  the  complement  of  a  penteconter  is  stated  at  50 
men,  or  1  lochus,  and  the  trireme  at  300  men,  or  6  lochi.  It  is 
possible  that  the  rowers  of  the  triremes  were  distributed  into  6 
lochi,  each  row  upon  either  side  being  separately  considered  a 
lochus ;  but  that  each  lochus  amounted  to  50  men  is  unques- 
tionably false ;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  number  was  25  men 
or  thereabouts,  if  the  lochus  was  numerous,  and  that  the 
marines  made  up  the  rest  of  the  crew.  But  it  may  be  said,  if 
there  were  200  men  to  each  trireme,  how  could  the  pay  of  the 
whole  crew  have  been  exactly  200  times  that  received  by  the 
common  sailor;  a  talent  a  month,  when  the  common  sailor 
received  a  drachma,  and  a  half  talent  when  he  received  3  oboU? 
must  not  the  commanders  and  the  experienced  seamen  have 
received  more  than  the  common  rowers  ?  To  this  I  answer  as 
follows;  that  in  the  payment  of  a  ship's  crew  it  was  settled 
once  for  all,  that  the  pay  of  a  trireme  should  be  200  times  the 
wages  of  a  common  seaman :  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  con- 
sidered as  probable,  that  the  rowers  received  less  than  the 
average  rate  of  pay,  and  that  the  able  seamen  received  some- 
what more,  so  that  what  was  deducted  from  the  former  was 
added  to  the  latter.  The  Sch61iast  of  Aristophanes'**  distinctly 
asserts  that  the  thalamitn  received  lower  wages,  because  they 
had  the  shortest  oars,  and  consequently  the  lightest  labour :  the 
thranitie  on  the  other  hand  from  having  the  largest  oars  had 
the  greatest  fatigpe,  and  for  this  reason  in  the  Sicilian  expedi- 


•»  P.  119  A  Bqq.  «•«  Lex.  Scg.  p.  298.  «"  Acharn.  110«. 
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tion  the  trierarchs  made  them  an  additional  allowance^  together 
with  some  other  inferior  persons  in  the  vessel^  probably  the 
steersman^  the  proreus,  &c.;  but  that  their  regular  pay  was 
higher  we  are  neither  told  by  Thucydides  nor  his  interpreter^^ 
who  haye  been  adduced  as  authorities  for  the  assertion.  But 
even  if  the  pay  was  graduated  according  to  rank^  we  could  not 
apportion  the  different  rates  for  each  description  of  seamen ; 
especially  as  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the 
respectiye  numbers  of  each  class.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible 
even  with  the  aid  of  conjecture  to  determine  the  proportion 
which  the  sailors  in  a  ship  bore  to  the  soldiers ;  I  will  therefore 
make  some  addition  to  what  has  been  already  observed  on 
this  point  with  a  view  to  render  more  intelligible  our  assump- 
tion respecting  the  numbers  of  the  crew  of  a  trireme. 

IViremes  were  of  different  kinds^  either  swift  {raxelai),  or 
nufitary  transports  {arparuln^Be^y  oirXiTaycyfol):  the  latter 
were  completely  filled  with  land  forces,  who,  as  they  were  put 
on  board  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  from  one  place 
to  another,  were  for  tMs  reason  ineffective  in  battle,  and  there- 
fore never  called  on  to  fight  except  on  emergencies^*^;  the 
former  kind  however  took  on  board  no  more  than  the  full  com- 
jdement  of  men  {ir\iip9»/ia)  which  was  necessary  for  working  and 
defending  the  ship.  The  troops  on  board  the  military  trans- 
ports in  addition  to  the  proper  crews  were,  like  all  persons  who 
travelled  by  sea,  called  epibatee;  5100  men  were  transported  in 
40  such  vessels,  according  to  the  account  of  Thucydides,  making 
altogether  with  their  respective  attendants  more  than  200  men 
to  a  trireme;  the  Tbebans  sent  300  men  to  Pagas«e  in  2  tri- 
remes^, whose  motion  was  consequently  much  retarded.  The 
hoplitcB  upon  a  few  occasions  transported  themselves,  per- 
forming the  labour  of  rowing  with  their  own  hands  {airrepirai)^^. 
The  crews  of  the  swift  triremes  however  consisted  of  two 
descriptions  of  men,  of  the  soldiers  or  marines  appointed  to 


•^  vL  31. 

*^  Thncjrd.  L  1 16,  affords  an  instance 
of  this. 
'^  Thncyd.  y'm,  43 ;  Xenoph.  Hell. 


V.  4f  56.  There  were  300  citizens  who 
were  on  board  the  triremes  as  einbatsa 
and  no  rowers. 

*•'  Thuc  iii.  18,  cL  vi.  01. 
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defend  the^  vessels^  who  were  also  called  epibate ;  and  of  the 
sailors.  These  epibatee  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  land 
soldiers,  such  as  hoplitse,  peltasts,  and  cavalry^*;  and  belonged 
to  the  vessel:  but  if  it  was  an  object  to  increase  the  nsnal 
number,  it  was  easy  to  give  an  additional  quota  of  land  soldiers, 
as  for  instance  the  30  to  each  trireme  in  Xerxes'  fleet.  The 
seamen,  under  whom  I  include  the  whole  crew  wi&  the  exoep- 
tion  of  the  soldiers,  are  called  sometimes  servants  {vmfpirtu), 
sometimes  sailors  {vavrai):  in  a  more  limited  sense  however 
the  rowers  {ipiraiy  KoyirrfKarai)  are  distinct  from  the  servants 
and  sailors,  and  only  comprise  those  who  were  employed  at  the 
steerage,  sails,  cordage,  pumps,  &c.  Finally,  the  rowers  were 
of  three  kinds,  thranitee,  zygitae,  and  thalamits. 

If  now  the  regular  crew  of  the  swift  triremes  amounted  to 
200  men,  how  was  this  number  divided  ?  Meibomius  reckons 
180  rowers  in  three  rows,  so  that  there  were  30  upon  each  bank, 
on  either  side.  This  is  a  most  singular  hypothesis.  For  if 
there  were  180  rowers,  there  woidd  only  remain  20  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  whereas  tiie  navigation  of  the  ship  alone  would 
have  required  this  nmnber,  if  we  consider  only  the  steenman, 
the  proreus,  the  celeustes,  the  trieraules,  the  nauphylax,  the 
toichardhs,  the  diopes,  the  eschareus,  and  the  many  others  that 
were  unquestionably  employed;  and  what  room  do  we  then 
leave  for  the  marines?  The  supposition  of  Meibomius  is 
borrowed  from  the  quinquireme,  to  which  Polybius  assigns 
300  rowers,  and  120  fighting  men ;  the  former  in  five  rows  of 
60  men,  30  on  each  side ;  but  his  reason  for  crowding  as  many 
rowers  into  the  long  side  of  the  trireme,  which  he  reckons  at 
105  feet,  as  into  that  of  the  quinquireme  which  measured  150 
feet,  is  arbitrary.  Not  to  go  into  farther  details,  the  rowers 
could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  130  or  140  men,  if  we 
leave  a  sufficient  number  for  that  part  of  the  erew  which 
worked  the  ship,  and  for  the  epibats.  In  the  qidnquireme  the 
rowers  w««  to  the  marines  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  2 ;  in  a  pente- 
conter  there  were  30  men  besides  the  50  rowers'**,  most  of 
whom  were  undoubtedly  soldiers,  as  the  number  required  for 


*"  Xenoph.  HeU.  i.  2,  4.  ^  Herod.  vii/l84. 
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the  working  of  the  vessel  muslin  this  case  have  been  smaller; 
probably  only  about  10  men^  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  rowers  to 
the  fighters  was  again  as  5  to  2.  If  therefoiie  we  reckon  that 
there  were  in  a  trireme  130  or  140  rowers,  and  40  or  50 
epibatae,  in  addition  to  20  other  seamen,  the  nmnber  of  rowers 
assumed  is  proportionally  large. 

I  know  only  of  two  definite  accounts  of  the  number  of  the 
epibat»  which  refer  to  particular  occasions.  Herodotus'^*  tells 
us  that  the  Chians  having  revolted  firom  Persia,  and  equipped  a 
hundred  ships,  distributed  40  opulent  citizens  as  epibatee  in 
each  trireme,  which  agrees  peifectly  with  my  computation. 
Plutarch*''  informs  us  that  only  18  men  fought  upon  deck  on 
board  the  Athenian  triremes  at  the  battle  of  Sakmis;  that  of 
these^  4  were  bowmen  and  the  others  heavy-armed ;  this  esti- 
mate is  however  singularly  low. 

With  r^ard  to  the  mode  of  fighting  it  may  be  observed, 
that  tiio  rowers  struck  their  opponents  with  oars,  the  epibats 
used  arrows  and  darts  at  a  distance,  spears  and  swords  in  close 
combat*'*.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  the  rowers 
were  so  nearly  defenceless.  Isocrates*'*  indeed  in  the  passage 
in  which  he  complains  that  foreigners  were  then  serving  as 
fighting  men,  and  citizens  as  rowers,  remarks,  that  in  descents 
upon  the  enemies'  territory,  tne  former  fought  as  hoplitse,  while 
the  latter  landed  with  the  cushions  on  which  they  sat ;  from 
which  it  toif^t  be  inferred  that  the  rowers  were  unprovided  with 
any  we^iens  ol  defence ;  there  can  however  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  armed,  only  not  in  any  regular  manner,  every  one 
providing  for  himself  as  he  could,  or  as  accidfiBt  determined  for 
him,  some  as  peltasts,  bowmen,  &c.,  that  is,  the  thranits  and 
sygitee*'^  and  probably  the  thalamitie  also.  They  were  there- 
fore able  to  serve  on  land,  which  was  necessarily  the  case  with 
the  hoplits  who  rowed  themselves*'*.  Since  then  the  arming 
of  the  rowers  was  irregular,  some  preparations  were  firequently 


^  Herod,  vi.  16. 

^>  Thetnist  14. 

***  Cdmpfure  for  example  Diod.  ziii. 


46. 


"*  ^vniukx.  16. 
*^*  Thac  iv.  3,  2. 

^^^  See  the  pttfltsages  referred  to  in 
note  567* 
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required  in  order  to  make  them  serviceable  on  land.  Thus 
Thrasyllus  armed  5000  seamen  belonging  to  his  50  triremes  as 
peltasts'";  and  on  an  occasion  mentioned  by  Thucydides'^'  the 
sailors  were  obliged  to  be  provided  with  shields  before  they 
could  serve  upon  land.  This  irregularity  in  the  equipment  of 
the  seamen  is  the  less  surprising,  as  we  find  that  even  the 
boplitie  and  the  epibatse  were  not  armed  with  perfect  uni- 
formity; for,  had  tins  been  the  case,  there  would  have  been  no 
foundation  for  the  story  which  Herodotus  relates  of  an  hoplite 
in  the  battle  of  Plateeee,  who  brought  an  anchor  with  him,  in 
order  to  fasten  himself  to  the  ground^'*;  or  an  epibates,  who 
made  use  of  a  spear  sickle  {SopuBpeirapov)  instead  of  a  spear,  as 
Plato'^  mentions. 

The  land  and  sea  forces  generally  received  their  pay  and 
provision  at  the  same  time ;  if  any  portion  of  it  remained  in 
arrear,  it  was  commonly  the  pay;  and  the  provision  money, 
as  being  necessary,  was  usually  suppUed  first.  In  the  expe- 
dition of  Timotheus  against  Corcyra,  the  mercenaries  had 
received  three  months^  provisions  in  advance,  but  no  pay  had 
been  supplied;  so  that  there  would  have  been  considerable 
danger  of  their  going  over  to  the  enemy,  if  Timotheus  had  not 
iiispired  them  with  confidence  in  his  pecuniary  resources  by 
making  them  a  present  of  the  provision  money  which  they  had 
received  in  advance^*^.  Demostiienes^*^  mentions  another  in* 
stance,  in  which  the  trierarch  had  received  the  whole  of  the 
provision  money  for  his  crew,  though  he  obtained  no  more  than 
two  months'  pay  for  the  whole  time  of  his  trierarchy. 

Here  too  should  be  mentioned  a  suggestion  of  the  same 
statesman  in  the  first  Philippic,  which  however  was  never  put 
into  execution.  He.  proposed  to  maintain  a  standing  army,  in 
order  to  carry  on  war  against  Macedon  without  intermission; 
10  ships  and  2000  infantry,  at  an  expense  for  each  of  40  talents; 
and  200  cavalry,  at  12  talents  a  year:  these  sums  however 
were  only  to  be  given  them  as  provision  money ;  he  would  not 
allow  any  pay,  but  they  were  to  have  unlimited  permission 


*^«  Xenoph.  HeU.  i.  2, 1,  cfl  i.  1,  24.  J     ^*  Uchee,  p.  183  D. 

«77  iv.  9.  I      MO  Pseud-Aristot.  CEoon.  iL  23. 

»7"  Herod,  ix.  74.  I     **  C.  Polyd.  p.  1200, 12. 
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to  phinder.  This  proposal  is  worthy  of  remark^  as  having 
no  parallel  in  any  Grecian  author;  it  is  the  outline  of  a  plan 
for  embodying  a  military  force  to  maintain  itself  at  free 
qoarters,  and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  permanent  standing 
army;  though  its  continuance  was  indeed  limited  to  the  dura- 
tion of  war.  A  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  would  not  only 
have  utterly  ruined  the  finances^  had  it  received  pay,  but,  if  it 
had  consisted  of  citizens,  would  have  led  to  a  military  govern- 
ment; as  the  Thousand  at  Argos,  who  were  required  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  received 
pay  for  their  services,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  supreme 
power,  and  changed  the  democracy  into  an  oligarchy'".  The 
Greeks  were  well  aware  that  a  standing  army  obtained  a 
greater  degree  of  skill  in  the  art  of  war ;  but  they  were  pre- 
vented finom  introducing  it  by  the  nature  of  their  constitutions : 
for  neither  were  they  able  to  realize  the  ideal  state  of  Plato,  in 
which  the  standing  army,  formed  according  to  philosophical  and 
moral  principles,  is  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  nor  could 
they  return  to  the  oriental  form  of  castes,  an  institution  of 
universal  adoption  in  remote  antiquity,  and  under  which  Attica 
had  in  eaiiy  times  had  her  military  caste ;  nor,  lastly,  could  they 
have  endured  the  oppression  of  a  military  government.  The 
Romans  were  of  the  same  opinion :  even  aft^  their  government 
had  declined  into  a  barbarous  military  despotism,  it  was  never- 
thelesa  considered  indecorous  that  an  armed  force  should  reside 
in  the  capital,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  overawing  the 
people ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  decorum  to  which  they 
owed  the  continuance  of  all  ancient  forms,  and  even  of  the 
senate  itself,  the  imperial  guards  at  Rome  were  compelled  to 
wear  the  civil  toga,  and  their  helmets  and  shields  were  kept  in 
the  armoury"'. 

With  regard  to  the  scheme  of  Demosthenes  mentioned 
above,  it  seems  strange,  according  to  our  notions,  that  the 
soldiers  were  to  have  first  received  money  merely  for  provision, 
and  to  have  had  no  pay  whatever ;  as  it  appears  more  natural  to 


Diod.  xii.  75,  80;  Thuc  v.  81 ;  Pausaa.  ii.  20 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  4. 
s»  8ec  Lipsius  ad  Tacit.  Hist  i.  38. 
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have  given  them  pay,  and  have  supplied  provisions  by  means  of 
requitttion  and  quartering:  but  the  former  method  was  too 
tedious  and  difficult  in  an  enemy's  country,  if  it  was  to  be 
exacted  regularly;  and  the  latter  was  very  rarely  practised  in  die 
Greek  states.  '  In  the  first  place,  it  was  unnecessary,  war  being 
generally  carried  on  in  the  fiEivourable  time  of  year,  and  the  life 
of  a  camp  in  so  mild  a  climate  was  healthy  and  pleasant;  in  the 
second  place,  it  was  inadmissible  upon  military  in  a  foreign,  and 
on  political  principles  in  a  friendly,  country.  The  ancients,  on 
account  of  the  fireedom  of  their  governments,  would  not,  any 
more  than  England,  have  submitted  to  an  institution  firom 
which  every  sort  of  oppression  and  injustice  is  inseparable,  and 
which  endangers  the  very  existence  of  liberty;  considering  too 
the  greater  dissoluteness  of  their  morals  (particularly  with 
regard  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  and  their  proneness  to 
unnatural  vices),  the  susceptibility  of  their  passions,  the  want  of 
discipline  in  the  armies,  and  the  great  claims  and  pretensions  of 
the  soldiers,  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  an  institation 
would  have  been  murders,  insurrections,  and  revolutions.  In 
the  case  of  friendly  states  it  was  first  necessary  to  ask  whether 
an  army  in  march  or  a  naval  force  could  be  received  into  the 
dty  alone,  and  even  this  was  frequently  denied :  if  permission 
was  granted,  everything  was  paid  for  on  the  spot.  When 
Athens  sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thebans,  they 
received  it  in  so  finendly  a  manner,  that  the  hoplitce  and  cavalry 
being  encamped  without  the  city,  the  Thebans  admitted  them  into 
their  houses :  but  in  how  marked  a  manner  does  Demosthenes 
boast  that  no  disturbance  ensued.  '^  The  three  most  splendid 
encomia  of  your  virtues,"  he  says*",  **  the  Thebans  showed  on 
that  day  to  all  the  Greeks;  the  first  of  your  courage,  the  second 
of  your  justice,  the  third  of  your  moderation:  for  by  giving 
into  your  power  what  with  them  and  all  people  is  guarded  with 
the  greatest  sanctity,  their  wives  and  children,  they  showed  that 
they  had  a  firm  assurance  of  your  continence :  and  in  that  they 
judged  ri^tly,  for  after  the  army  had  entered  the  city,  no 
inhabitant  made  any  complaint  against  you,  no,  not  even  an 


••♦  Pro  Corona,  p.  289,  extr. 
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vnJQSt  one/'  The  Persians  however  managed  their  army  in  a 
different  manner :  in  their  expedition  to  Greece  they  encamped 
indeed  in  the  open  fields,  but  were  supported  by  the  inhabitants: 
the  reception  and  maintenance  of  Xerxes'  army  cost  the 
Thasians  alone,  for  their  towns  situated  upon  the  main-land, 
400  talents,  which  were  paid  out  of  the  public  money,  so  that 
individuals  did  not  directly  bear  the  burden;  and  the  Abderite 
said  with  justice  that  the  whole  state  would  have  been  destroyed 
if  Xerxes  had  breakfasted  as  well  as  dined  there^'^.  Datames 
the  Persian  provisioned  his  troops  in  the  same  manner  in  a 
foreign  country^"*.  The  Romans  oppressed  the  provinces  most 
grievously  with  their  armies,  especially  for  winter  quarters ;  the 
proetors^  when  bought  off  by  one  city,  were  not  ashamed  to 
burden  another :  these  bribes  were  called  the  Veciigal  PriBt(H 
rktm,  wbence  in  subsequent  times  the  Epidemeticum  arose'*^. 

Whether  the  allowance  for  provision  was  given  out  in 
money  or  in  kind,  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  generals  to 
attend  to  the  provisioning  of  the  troops,  especially  for  voyages^ 
when  food  could  not  be  purchased  day  by  day.  It  usually  hap- 
pened that  a  large  market  established  itself  in  any  place  where 
the  armies  either  remained  for  a  time,  or  were  expected.  Here 
the  soldiers  supplied  their  wants,  and  upon  a  march  their 
servants  and  beasts  of  burden  carried  provisions  in  the  rear ; 
sutders  and  handicraftsmen  followed  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
gain :  Datames  the  Persian  even  supported  a  number  of  these 
trafBdcers,  in  order  to  have  a  share  in  their  profits,  and  pro- 
hilnted  all  others  from  entering  into  competition  with  them*'*. 
With  great  armies  the  supply  of  provisions  was  neeessarily  on 
a  lai^  scale:  the  Grecian  army  at  Platieae  was  followed  by 
large  stores  from  the  Peloponnese^  the  care  of  which  belonged 
to  the  attendants***;  in  like  manner  the  Persian  army  was 
followed  by  whole  fleets  of  store-ships.  The  provident  Nicias 
stated  it  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  that  wheat  and  roasted  barley  should  be 


***  Herod.  tH.  118  sqq. 
***  Pseud- Aristot.  <£con.  ii.  24. 
^*'  Burmann  de  Yect.  Pop.  Boin.xii. 
An  action  of  similar  oppression  is  men- 


tioned by  Tacitus,  Hist.  L  6S. 
^"  Pseud-Aristot.  ut^ap. 
**  Herod,  ix.  39,  cf.  50. 
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sent  firom  Attica  to  Sicily,  and  that  they  should  take  with  them 
hired  bakers,  who  were  procured  firom  the  mills  by  a  compul- 
sory leyy^";  the  provision  fleet  collected  at  Gorcyra,  oonsistii^ 
of  30  com  vessels,  with  the  bakers  and  other  handicraftsmen, 
such'  as  stone-masons  and  carpenters,  and  the  implements 
required  for  a  siege ;  also  100  smaller  vessels  were  constrained 
to  attend  the  store  ships,  and  many  others,  both  smaller  and 
lai^ger,  followed  the  army  for  the  sake  of  traffic*'.  When  sudi 
was  the  case,  however,  the  soldiers  doubtless  purchased  their 
provision  either  from  individuals  or  from  the  state,  which  had 
only  the  care  of  procuring  supplies,  without  anything  being 
given  fireely  to  the  soldiers,  unless  perchance  no  provision 
money  had  been  paid  them.  When  Timotheus  besieged  Samos, 
a  scarcity  of  provisions  was  produced  by  the  concourse  of  so 
many  strangers;  he  therefore  prohibited  the  selling  of  ground 
com,  and  did  not  allow  it  to  be  sold  plain  in  less  quantities  than 
a  medimnus,  or  any  liquids  in  less  quantities  than  a  metretes; 
by  these  means  the  strangers  were  obliged  to  bring  their  provi- 
sions with  them,  and  they  sold  whatever  remained  unconsumed; 
while  the  taxiarchs  and  lochagi  bought  food  by  wholesale,  and 
retailed  it  among  the  soldiers^*'.  The  same  must  be  con* 
sidered  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and 
other  similar  occasions.  If  the  provision  was  supplied  in  kind, 
which  was  necessarily  more  general  wiA  the  sea  than  with  die 
land  service,  the  commanders  received  the  siteresion,  and  with 
that  money  they  purchased  a  store  of  provisions.  The  trierardw 
supplied  their  inferiors  with  barley»meal  {SXff^tra),  cheese,  and 
onions**',  or  garlic,  which  were  carried  in  nets'*^;  the  masa  was 
baked  firom  the  barley-meal*'*,  with  water  and  oil*";  and  if  it 


^^  Tliuc.  vi.  22,  where  the  bakers 
are  called  tivayicaa-fuvoi  tffifuadoi,  as, 
although  they  received  pay,  they  had 
been  pressed  into  this  expedition. 
Up6s  fi€pos  Dnker  rightly  interprets 
pro  rata  poriione:  it  is  not  however  in 
reference  to  the  com,  but  means  that 
a  proportional  number  should  be  taken 
from  each  miU,  c#c  r&v  pvX&vmv  wphs 
fitpof,  for  example,  two  out  of  each. 


*»»  Thnc.  vi.  30,  44. 

'*'  Pseud- Aristot.  ii.  23 ;  Polyien. 
ill  10, 10. 

«''  Plutarch,  de  Glor.  Ath.  6. 

'^*  Thence  the  saying,  a-K6podo¥  €9 
diicrvoir,  see  Suidasin  v.  o-fcopodcocfi. 

«'^  SchoL  Aristoph.  Ban.  1105. 

^**  Hesychius  and  Zonoras  in  v. 
liada. 
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was  wished  particularly  to  stimtilate  the  rowers^  wine  also  was 
added'*^  Probably  each  man  reoeired  a  choenix  of  barley-meal 
a  day :  a  comic  poet  indeed  says  of  a  man^  who  boasted  of 
eating  2^  medimni  in  a  day^  that  he  would  consume  the  pro- 
visions of  a  long  trireme*'%  although  what  he  ate  was  in  fact 
only  120  chcenices;  but  who  will  require  of  a  jester  accuracy 
on  such  a  subject  as  this  ?  Ptolemy  gave  the  Rhodians^  for 
the  provision  of  10  triremes^  20^000  artabae  of  corn"*,  probably 
of  wheat,  making  10  artabee  a  year  for  each  man,  if  we  reckon 
200  to  a  trireme;  which  amounts  to  almost  l^  chcenix  a  day, 
if  large  artabae  are  meant,  and  if  small,  only  three-quarters  of  a 
ehoenix. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  the  pay  and  provision  money 
required  for  a  war,  another  datum  is  necessary  besides  the 
numerical  force  of  the  army  and  the  rate  of  the  pay,  viz.,  the 
length  of  the  campaign.  As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over, 
the  payment  of  the  troops  ceased ;  even  mercenaries  did  not 
constantly  receive  wages,  but  were  paid  for  a  portion  only  of 
the  time'**.  In  early  times  war  was  carried  on  with  the  Lace- 
diemonians  for  four  or  five  months ;  but  Philip  made  no  differ- 
ence between  summer  and  winter**\  Yet  as  early  as  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  armies  were  paid  in  wbter,  as  in  Sicily 
and  elsewhere ;  and  Pericles  used  regularly  to  keep  60  ships 
eight  months  at  sea,  and  to  pay  them  for  the  whole  time**': 
these  alone  must  have  cost  480  talents  a  year,  if  each  man 
received  a  drachma  a  day.  But  how  could  Athens  have  raised 
pay  and  provision  money  for  more  than  60,000  men  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  cost  being  3600  talents  in  a  year  ?  We 
must  not  therefore  wonder  that,  notwithstanding  the  high 
tributes  and  the  oppression  of  the  allies  (though  the  indepen- 
dent confederate  states  in  great  measure  paid  their  own  troops), 
a  scarcity  of  supplies  quickly  arose;  nor  need  we  be  surprised 


«*'  nrac.  iu.  49 ;  comp.  Scheffer 
MiL  NaT.  !▼.  1.  This  fiaCa  is  the 
otvwrrOf  Athen.  iii.  p.  114  F. 

»•»  Athen.  x.  p.  416  C. 

^»  Polyb.  V.  89. 


•^  For  an  instance  of  this  see  Thn- 
cyd.  viit  45. 

^^  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  123. 
««  Plutarch.  Pericl.  11. 
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that  Pericles^  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  kept  an  equally 
laige  force  on  foot,  although  not  throughout  the  whole  year, 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  public  treasure. 


Chapter  XXIII. 

Equipment  of  the  Fleet.    Implements  for  Siegeg, 

The  expenses  of  war  were  also  considerably  increased  by  the 
equipment  of  fleets,  and  the  preparation  of  machines  used  in 
war,  and  of  instruments  for  sieges. 

Besides  the  ships  which  were  built  in  time  of  peace,  they 
were  accustomed,  as  soon  as  any  severe  struggle  was  apprdiended, 
to  apply  themselves  with  extraordinary  sseal  to  the  constniction 
of  vessels ;  yet,  before  the  ships  could  be  ready  to  sail,  there  re- 
mained always  much  to  be  done  in  order  to  complete  thw  equip- 
ment ;  part  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  state,  and  part  by  the 
trierarch  at  his  own  cost.  Besides  the  swift  triremes,  it  was  also 
necessary  to  provide  many  transports  (dX^oSe^),  auxiliary  vessels 
{xnrqperiKa  7r\o£a),  and  cavalry  transports  {imrarftoya  irkota); 
which  latter,  although  the  Greeks  had  taken  horses  with  them  to 
the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  Persians  had  employed  many  ships  of 
this  description  in  the  war  against  Greece,  were  yet  for  the  first 
time  regularly  introduced  at  Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  were  afterwards  frequently  used'**.  On 
rare  occasions  only  it  happened  that  the  Athenians  had  a  fleet 
equipped  and  ready  for  battle,  such  as  that  appointed  in  Olymp. 
87j  2  (B.C.  431),  when  it  was  decreed  that  every  year  the  100 
best  triremes  should  be  selected,  to  which  trierarchs  were  imme- 
diately assigned,  in  order  that  Attica  might  be  defended  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  from  the  sea ;  and  at  the  same  time  1000 
talents  were  ordered  to  be  laid  by  for  the  same  object***. 


*^  Thno.  ii.  M,  iv.  42,  vi.  4S»  and 
elflewbere;  Demosth.  Pbilipp.  i.  p. 
Ad,  5 ;  Plutarch.  Perid.  36.  CoDcerning 
tlie  Peraians  see  Diod.  xi.  3 ;  Herod, 
vii.  97. 

*^  Thuc.  ii.  24,  viii.  15 ;  Mach.  de 


FUs.  Leg.  p.  336;  Andoa  de  PMm9^P> 
92 ;  Snid.  in  ▼.  Sfiuamt.  The  money 
was  laid  by  only  once,  and  not  annu- 
ally, as  some  writers  haye  < 
snppoeed. 
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Hie  ]NPeparatioii8  for  siq^es  were  particularly  expensive, 
flinoe  much  carpenters'  work  and  masonry,  and  many  handi- 
craftsmen, were  required  for  these  purposes:  machines  for 
attack  and  defence  were  used  in  early  times,  not  only  in  the 
Pelopoiuiesian  war,  but  even  at  an  earlier  period,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Miltiades  at  Paros,  and  by  Peiides  at  the  siege  of 
Samos;  although  the  art  of  besieging  did  not  attain  its  greatest 
peifection  among  the  Greeks  until  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Fblioioetes.  That  considerable  outlays  were  made  for  missile 
we^K>n8  is  evident  firom  several  passages  in  ancient  writers. 
With  regard  to  Athens,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  two 
decrees*^  by  which  honours  were  conferred  on  Demochares  and 
Lycuigas;  the  former,  for  having  procured  arms,  darts,  and 
machines;  the  latter,  for  having  brought  arms  and  50,000  darts 
into  the  Acropolis. 

Chapter  XXIV. 

EsHnuUe  of  the  War  Expendiiure  of  Athens. 

If  these  several  heads  are  added  together,  it  will  be  at  once 
evident  how  vast  must  have  been  the  whole  expenses  of 
a  war  after  the  time  that  Pericles  had  introduced  the  pay  of  the 
forces;  whereas  in  earlier  times  the  building  imd  equipment  of 
the  fleets  alone  caused  any  expense  to  the  state.  The  fine  of 
50  talents,  to  which  Miltiades  was  condemned  on  account  of 
the  foilure  of  his  expedition  with  70  ships  against  Paros,  might 
theref(»e  have  been  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  expense, 
as  Nepos*"*  thinks  it  was,  did  we  not  know  that  this  sum  was  a 
common  fine,  without  any  regard  to  a  particular  compensation. 
The  siege  of  Samos  in  Olymp.  84,  4  (b.c.  441),  appears, 
according  to  Diodorus,  to  have  cost  200  talents;  for  Pericles 
required  a  contribution  to  this  amount,  as  an  indemnification 
for  the  expenses  which  had  been  incuITed'*^  Pericles  must 
however  have  reckoned  very  leniently  in  this  case;  for  a  nine 


•^  At  the  end  of  the  lives  of  the  I      ^  MUtiad.  7. 
Teo  Oraton,  ii  ill.  I     "^^  Died.  xU,2S;cf.Tbiic.  i.  117. 
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months^  siege  by  land  and  sea,  in  which^  according  to  the 
account  of  Thucydides,  not  less  than  199  triremes  were  em* 
ployed^  or  at  any  rate  a  large  part  of  this  number  for  a  consi* 
derable  time^  must  evidently  have  caused  a  greater  expense; 
and  the-  statement  therefore  of  Isocrates  and  Nepo8*^%  Uiat 
1200  talents  were  expended  upon  it,  'appears  to  be  by  no 
means  exaggerated. 

But  the  expenses  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  are  the  most 
extraordinary  in  the  financial  history  of  Athens.  If  we  assume 
that  the  ships  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  received 
only  six  months'  pay>  they  must  have  cost  1500  talents;  and  in 
this  number  the  forces  employed  at  the  siege  of  Potidaea  are  not 
included.  This  siege  was  extremely  expensive,  having  been 
continued  uninterruptedly  during  both  summer  and  winter  for 
two  years;  Thucydides  reckons  the  expense  at  2000**%  Iso- 
crates at  2400  talents,  a  part  of  which  Pericles  took  from  the 
public; treasure*^^.  A  separate  war  tax  of  200  talents  was  levied 
for  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  and  12  ships  were  dispatched  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  money  from  the  allies*'  *.  No  enterprise 
went  so  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Athenian  state  as  the 
Sicilian  expedition.  The  annual  pay  alone  amounted,  as  we- 
have  already  seen,  to  3600  talents,  nearly  the  double  of  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  Athens,  if  we  take  it  at  the  highest 
estimate;  and  at  how  great  an  amount  must  we  reckon  the 
other  expenses  of  this  war  ?  By  these  means  both  money  and 
provisions  soon  almost  wholly  failed;  nor  were  the  subsidies 
furnished  by  the  Egestceans  at  all  considerable,  viz.  60  talents 


*^  Thue.  i.  116,  117 ;  Isocrat.  de 
Antidofii,  p.  69;  Nepos  Timoth.  1. 

^*  Thnc.  ii.  70,  where  the  reading 
XiXia  18  undoubtedly  fiilse,  Isocrat.  de 
Antid.  p.  70.  Diodonu  (xii.  46) 
reckons  the  expenses  some  months 
before  the  surrender  at  more  than 
1000  talents. 

•'•  Thuc.  iii.  17,  ii.  13.  According 
to  the  latter  passage  3700  talents  were 
taken  out  of  the  treasury,  which  Dio- 
doms  (xii.  40)  less  accurately  calls 


4000.  Barth^lemy  reckons  3000  for 
the  public  works  of  Pericles,  and  TOO 
for  the  first  part  of  the  siege  ( Anach. 
torn.  i.  note  8).  This  assumption  is 
however  quite  arbitnoy;  Potidsoa  and 
the  works  of  building  and  art  might 
have  cost  more  than  6000  talents,  and 
those  3700  have  been  only  an  advance 
from  the  public  treasure,  in  addition 
to  what  was  paid  for  out  of  the  current 
revenues. 
•"  Thuc.  iii  19. 
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giyen  at  the  Very  oommencement^  as  monthly  pay  for  60  fibipn, 
and  30  talents  sent  at  &  subsequent  period**'.  There  was  little 
plunder  taken^  although  100  talents  were  once  obtained  from 
that  source'^':  the  remittances  from  Athens  were  by  no  meuis 
large,  20^  120,  or  300  talents,  and  these,  as  it  appear^,  even 
came,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  public  treasure'*^  to  which,  both 
then  and  afterwards,  they  were  compelled  to  have  recourse,  in 
order  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  war,  for  which  purpose 
indeed  it  had  been  originally  collected.  Nothing  but  a  fortu* 
Date  issue  could  have  put  Athens  in  a  condition  to  defray  th^ 
immense  sums  required  for  pay;  without  which  however  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  adopt  so  vast  a  plan.  If  Pericles 
had  not  introduced  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  Athens  could  not 
have  carried  on  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  so  long  a  time;  nor 
again^  could  the  youthful  imagination  of  Alcibiades  have  con«* 
ceived  the  lofty  notion  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Sicily,  as  a  new 
centre  from  which  they  might  subdue  Carthage  and  Libya, 
Italy,  and,  finally,  the  Peloponnese"^;  the  people  and  the 
soldiers  were  moreover  favourably  inclined  to  this  expedition, 
because  they  hoped  to  receive  money  immediately,  and  to  make 
conquests,  by  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  receive  their  pay 
without  intermission'**. 

In  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  also,  much  treasure,  levied 
chiefly  by  property  taxes,  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  war;  but 
with  a  large  expenditure  little  was  effected.  A  fruitless  expe- 
dition to  Pyke  cost,  together  with  the  expenses  incurred  by 
private  individuals,  above  200  talents'*^;  Isocrates  complains 
of  the  loss  of  more  than  1000  talents,  which  had  been  given  to 
foreigners'*';   Demosthenes  of  the  squandering  of  more  than 


*'*  Diod.  xiii. «. 

•»«  Diod.  ibid. 

•^*  See  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  144,  with 
the  remarks,  p.  208. 

•'*  Thuc.  vi.  15,  90;  Isocrat.  2v/i- 
^X*  ^;  Plutareh.  Alcib.  17.  The 
idea  was  new;  for  although  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes  (vs.  174, 1300) 
a  plan  is  ^hinted  at  for  attacking  Car- 


thage, it  only  owes  its  existence  to  a 
false  reading.  In  both  places  Kakxri- 
Sciv  should  evidently  be  read  for  Kofi: 
Xn^»p,  as  the  Scholiast  at  vs.  1300 
writes,  and  as  the  sense  requires  in  vs. 
174. 

•»«  Thuc.  vL  24. 

«*'  Demosth.deFals.Leg.p.367,21. 

«•«  Isocrat.  Areopag.  4. 

U  £ 
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1500^  which^  as  iEschines  remarks^  were  expended  not  upon 
the  soldiers^  but  upon  the  ostentations  splendour  of  the  gene- 
rals'**, at  the  very  time  they  lost  the  allied  cities  and  their  ships. 
The  state  had  been  impoverished  by  the  dieorica,  while  indivi- 
duals had  enriched  themselves;  there  was  not  in  the  military 
chest  money  enough  for  a  single  day's  march***;  and  if  any 
funds  were  collected  for  war,  the  mismanagement  and  maladmi- 
nistration would  surpass  all  belief,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
same  mischief  has  recurred  in  all  times.  Commanders  or 
demagogues,  who  received  pay  for  the  troops,  drew  it  for 
empty  place^*^,  as  was  the  expression;  in  the  same  manner  that 
in  modem  times  generals  have  received  pay  for  what  were  termed 
men  of  straw,  or  soldiers  that  existed  only  on  the  roll.  To 
ascertain  the  extent  of  these  practices,  commissioners  were  sent 
out  to  discover  whether  there  were  as  many  mercenaries  as  the 
generals  reported;  these  inquirers,  however,  frequently  aUowed 
themselves  to  be  bribed***.  The  trierarchs,  as  early  even  as  in 
die  time  of  the  poet  Aristophanes,  were  accosed  of  embeszling 
the  pay  of  part  of  the  crew,  and  stopping  die  unoccupied  aper- 
tures for  the  oars  in  their  ships,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  seen 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  rowers***. 

In  the  mean  time  the  public  money  was  squandered  away 
by  generals  such  as  Chares  and  many  resembling  him,  who 
were  distinguished  by  every  kind  of  profligacy.  If  in  an  age  of 
simplicity  and  decorum,  Themistocles  was  not  ashamed  to  drive 
through  the  Ceramicus  in  the  morning  with  a  carriage  full  of 
courtesans**^  it  is   easy  to  understand  how  Aldbiades,  who» 


*>*  Demoetli.  Olynth.  iiL  p.  SS,  8, 
(and  thenoe  trtpl  awr6(,  p.  174,  II,) 
JBadh.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  849. 

***  Demostli.  o.  Aristocrat,  p.  490. 

***  This  is  the  meaning  of  lutr&o- 
^ofKW  ip  r^  {nwcy  Ktpms  xS^fKut^ 
•Asohiii.  c.  Ctenpli.  p.  038.  Others 
cheated  the  sekliers,  as  e.  g.  Memnon 
of  Rhodes  and  deomenee.  See  Aris- 
totOBoon.  11.29989. 

•*■  These  are  the  cfcraaTol,  .fisch. 
c.  Timarch.  p.  131,  ircp'i  napairptafi.  p. 


839,  Lex.  Beg.  p.  868.  The  . 
in  the  oration  mpi  mnnrdftmf  p.  187, 
179  seems  also  to  refer  to  the  exctastm ; 
those,  howerer,  mentioned  in  the  de- 
cree published  bj  Chishnll  Ant.  Asl  p. 
184,  from  Ainsworth,  which  probafaty 
bdongs  to  Athens,  are  of  a  diflferent 
description. 

'**  SchoL  Aristoph.  Pac  1833. 

***  Heradidesap.  Athen.  zii.  p.  633 
D. 
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notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  talents^  was  a  man  of  the 
most  immoral  and  irreligious  character^  did  not  sample  (as  at 
least  his  enemies  said  of  him"*)  to  carry  women  about  with  him 
in  his  campaigns^  and  to  embeszle  200  talents;  how  Chabrias^ 
according  to  Theopompus^  was  not  able  to  remain  in  Athens  on 
account  of  his  debauched  habits;  and  how^  according  to  the 
same  authority^  Chares  had  with  him  in  the  field  women  even 
of  file  lowest  description,  and  applied  the  public  money  to  uses 
wholly  at  variance  with  its  proper  destination.  But  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  censure  such  a  course  of  habits,  for  they  them- 
sdves  lived  in  an  equally  depraved  manner,  the  young  men 
with  female  flute-players  and  courtesans,  the  old  in  gambling; 
while  fiiey  consumed  more  money  in  public  banquetings  and 
distributions  of  food  than  for  the  real  service  of  the  state,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  entertained  in  the  market  place  at 
a  triumphal  festival  for  a  battle  won  over  the  mercenaries 
of  Philip  with  an  expense  of  GO  talents,  which  Chares  had 
received  from  Delphi"*.  Theopompus  is  described  as  censori- 
ous for  having  painted  from  nature  the  dissolute  manners  of  a 
corrupt  age:  for  most  people  are  inclined  to  look  at  everything 
on  its  fairest  side,  especially  if  they  view  it  from  a  distance, 
when  all  the  passions  are  silent,  and  the  benevolent  feeling 
which  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  is  not  contradicted  by 
immediate  and  personal  experience;  but  honour  is  due  to  the 
historian  who  knows  how  to  distinguish  the  covering  from  the 
substance,  and,  like  the  judge  of  the  infernal  regions,  drags  the 
souls  before  his  judgment  seat,  naked  and  stripped  of  aU  pomp 
and  pageantry. 

"nmotheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  deserves  to  be  honourably 
mentioned  as  a  warrior  equal  to  his  father,  and  among  aU  the 
Athenian  generals  of  being  that  one  who  knew  how  to  carry 
hb  enterprises  into  execution  with  the  least  outlay  of  money, 
and  therefore  without  burdening  the  allies,  and  making  himself 
and  his  country  odious  through  extortion.     I  pass  over  his 


*^  Lyaias  c.  Alcib.  Xcnrora^.  i.  p.  I     "*  Theopompns  i^  Atheii.  zii.  p. 
Ma  l532B,8qq. 
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other  merits^  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter;  but  his  skill 
in  maintaining  his  soldiers  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed. 
Timotheus  generally  received  little  or  nothing  in  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign;  though  there  arose  the  greatest  scarcity  in  the 
army,  he  was  still  successful  in  the  war,  and  paid  his  soldiers  to 
the  last  obolus**^     He  subdued  four  and  twenty  states  with  less 
expense  than  the  siege  of  Melos  had  occasioned  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war***;  the  siege  of  Potidaa,  which  had  cost  such  vast 
sums  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  he  carried  on  with  money  which 
he  had  raised  himself,  together  with  the  contributions  of  the 
Thracian  cities***;  according  to  Nepos  he  gained  in  the  war 
against  Cotys  1200  talents  of  prize-money*"*.     In  the  expedi** 
tion  against  Olynthus,  having  no  silver  money,  he  issued  a 
coinage  of  copper  tokens,  which  he  induced  the  merchants  to 
take  by  promising  them  that  they  might  use  it  in  paying  for 
whatever  property  either  in  land  or  plunder  they  might  pur* 
chase,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  redeem  whatever  should 
remain  over*".     In  the  expedition  round  the  Peloponnese  to 
Corcyra,  there  was  likewise  great  scarcity;  for  Timotheus  had 
received  only  13  talents***.     He  accordingly  compelled  each  of 
the  trierarchs  to  give  pay  to  the  sailors  to  the  amount  of  7 
minas,  for  which  he  pledged  his  own  property***;  afterwards 
being  unable  to  furnish  any  more  pay  to  the  troops,  he  gave  them 
provision-money  for  three  months  in  advance,  in  order  that 
they  might  believe  he  was  in  the  expectation  of  large  sums 
which  were  only  detained  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather**^;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sent  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
money  from  Athens  for  his  numerous  fleet***.     But  he  and 
Iphicrates  also  paid  away  some  of  the  prize-money  on  this 
occasion***.    Lastly,  Timotheus  kept  30  triremes  and  8000  pel- 


"^  Isoorat.  de  Antidosi,  p.  ^2,  ed. 
Orell. 

•»  Ibid.  p.  70. 

•«•  Ibid.  p.  70. 

•**  Nepos  Timoth.  i. 

"^  Pseud- Aristot.  (Econ.  iL  2,  23 ; 
Polyaen.  iii  10, 1 . 

*'*  Isocrat. uisup. p.  68. 


***  Orat  cTimoth.  (in  DemofitheiieB) 
p.  1187,  1188. 

^*  Fseod-Aristoi.  (Eoon.  at  sup. 

•»»  Xenoph.  HelL  v.  4,  66. 

^^  Diod.xv.47,cf.xvi.67.  Xenophon 
indeed  (Hell.  yi.  2, 23)  relates  the  ac> 
oonnts,  which  Diodorus  ascribes  to 
both^of  Iphicrates  alone^and  undoubt- 
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tasts  in  pay  (with  which  he  besieged  Samos  for  eleven  months)^ 
sustaining  them  wholly  from  the  enemy's  country,  whereas 
Pericles  had  not  been  able  to  take  the  same  island  without 
incurring  a  vast  expense'*^. 


edlj  with  more  oorrecineBs;  but  it  can 
be  safely  asserted  of  Timotbeus  that 
he  assisted  himself  at  that  time  with 


plunder. 

^  Isocmt  ut  sap.  p.  69;  Aristot. 
(Eoon.  ut  sup.  Polyasn.  i.  10,  5, 9. 
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ON  THE  ORDINARY  REVENUES  OF  THE  ATHENIilN  8TATEL 


Chapter  L 

The  different  branches  of  the  Public  Revenue  in  Athens  and  other 
Greek  Republics. 

The  revenues  of  the  Athenian  state  may,  in  like  manner  with 
its  expenditure,  be  classed  under  two  divisions;  Ae  one  com- 
prising the  ordinary  income,  from  which  were  defrayed  the  cur- 
rent expenses  in  time  of  peace;  the  other  including  all  eictia- 
ordinary  resources  for  military  preparations  and  the  carrying 
on  of  war* 

The  present  being  the  first  attempt  which  has  hesa  made  to 
investigate  this  subject^  it  will  be  necessary  at  the  outaet  ta 
ascertain  what  species  of  revenues  were  thought  by  the  Greeks 


^  In  tbe  following  inqniries  I  baye 
been  nesrly  nnaasbted  bythelabonn 
of  any  predecessor,  with  the  exception 
of  what  bad  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  litorgies,  and  what  Manso 
(Sparta,  yoL  ii.  p.  48i^605),  bad  ad- 
duced  in  reference  to  the  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  eiron 
Of  this  last  dissertation  I  have  some- 
timea  mentioned,  and  others  I  have 
passed  over  in  silence,  as  they  are  not 
of  great  importance  in  a  writer  who  ia 
treating  of  a  totally  different  subject 
After  the  completion  of  my  labours, 
the  second  Tolume  of  Becker's  ^  De- 
mosthenes as  Statesman  and  Orator*' 
appeared,  which  contains  something  on 
the  subject  of  finance^  as  well  as  on 
the  judicial  and  military  systems: 
without  aimoying  the  intelligent  and 
nnassmning  author  with  uuseasouable 


censure,  or  wishrng  to  nuse  myaeif 
unjustly  above  others,  I  may  asaeri 
with  truth,  that  I  derived  no  inlbnna* 
tion  from  it,  nor  did  I  feel  myself  in- 
dined  to  refute  any  of  his  statements, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  the  author  will 
himsdf  perceive  the  incompletenesa 
of  his  investigations.  The  following 
singular  production  may  also  be  men- 
tioned: «De  P^oonomie  des  ancieu 
gOQvememens  compart  k  ceUe  dea 
gouvememena  modemesi,  par  Mr.  Pke- 
vo6t»  M^moire  l(k  dans  I'MBonbl^ 
publique  de  Tacad^mie  royale  des  sci- 
ences et  belles-lettres  de  PruaBe,  du  5 
Juin,  1783.  Berlin,  1783,  Svo.**  The 
author  of  this  Memoir,  who  baa  distin- 
guished himself  in  otiier  departments 
of  literature,  here,  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, wanders  into  vague  generalities, 
and  loses  himself  in  idle  <*«yiniiBtinii> 
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to  be  the  best,  and  what  taxes  to  be  most  easily  borne  by  the 
people* 

Of  all  taxes^  none  are  more  repugnant  to  notions  of  liberty 
(not  in  a  general  sense  only^  but  also  at^cording  to  the  princi- 
ples entertained  by  the  ancients),  than  taxes  upon  persons. 
At  Athens  it  was  a  recognised  principle,  that  taxes  were  to  be 
imposed  upon  property,  and  not  upon  persons*;  and  even  the 
property  of  the  citisens  was  only  taxed  on  occasions  of  emer* 
gency,  or  under  an  honourable  form.  In  the  state  of  Athens, 
and  doubtless  in  all  the  other  Grecian  republics,  no  direct  tax 
was  laid  upon  property,  except  perhaps  a  duty  on  slaves,  and 
the  extraordinary  war  taxes,  together  with  the  lituigies,  which 
latter  were  considered  a  mark  -of  distinction.  In  republics 
there  was  no  regular  land  tax  or  tithe  {BetcdTff),  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sacred  and  national  property,  no  land  in  Attica 
was,  after  the  early  times  of  this  state,  ever  subject  to  a  ground 
rent;  and  even  at  that  remote  period,  this  tax  was  not  paid 
into  the  public  treasury,  but  to  the  nobles,  in  their  right  of 
proprietors  of  the  soiL  The  Greeks,  moreover,  were  equally 
unacquainted  with  a  house  tax,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
siqyposed  from  the  misconception  of  a  passage  in  an  ancient 
author^*    The  best  and  most  popular  revenues  were  necessarily 


withoot  value  or  foimdation.  In  tliis 
Hflmoir,  pfshUcly  read  before  on  aca- 
demy of  eoienoee,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with  anything  of  import- 
ance, but  the  tndy  anti-Xenqphontean 
and  philanthropic  proposal,  to  change 
a  nnmber  of  Bondaya  into  working 
day%  in  order  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  I 

*  Demosth.  c.  Androt.  p.  009,  S3. 

'  See  below,  chap.  3.  Asingle  pas- 
sage^ from  which  it  might  be  supposed 
that  there  existed  a  land  tax,  I  will 
examine  in  this  note.  In  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Coip.  Inscript.  No.  101,  ac- 
cording to  which,  by  a  decree  of  the 
demos  Firsens^  certain  honours  and 
privileges  are  granted  to  Callida- 
mas  of  ChoIlidsB,  an  Athenian,  the 
following  words  occur :  rt Xciy  dc  avrbp 


rck  avrh  rcXi;  h  rf  ^f*^  ^hnp  hr  ml 
UttpaUiSj  KoX  ftfj  4Kk4ytuf  vap  aJtrnw 
rhuf  ^rffuipxw  t6  iyKTrfTiK6v,  From  this 
it  is  evident,  that  whoever  possessed 
landed  property  in  a  demus  to  which 
he  did  not  belong,  paid  something  for 
the  fymja-is  or  tyieniikai  this,  how- 
ever, was  a  tax  paid  to  the  demus,  and 
not  to  the  state ;  and  the  reason  of  its 
being  paid  was,  that  the  proprietor 
was  not  a  member  of  the  particular 
demus.  With  regard  to  the  rvXi;,  they 
refer  undoubtedly  to  the  liturgies  and 
the  extraordinary  taxes,  together  with 
certain  duties  raised  by  the  corpora- 
tions. Taxes  on  houses  and  land  only 
existed  in  states  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  tyrant.  Of  the  word  rikos 
more  is  said  in  book  iv.  ch.  6, 
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those  ^hich  arose  from  the  public  lands  oi^dotnaind:  in  addition 
to  these  rents  there  were  indirect  taxes  which  fell  upon  .all  the 
inhabitants^  and  direct  taxes  which  fell  upon  the  aliens;  there 
were^also  the  justice  fees  and  fines.  But  over  and  above  these 
domestic  imposts^  Athens  contrived  in  the  tributes  of  the  con- 
federates a  peculiar  source  of  regular  revenue,  which  at  its  first 
establishment  was  the  chief  means  of  her  power,  though  after* 
wards  it  became  an  accessory  cause  of  her  destruction. 

All  the  ordinary  revenues  of  Athens  may  thus  be  brought 
into  the  following  four  classes;  duties  {riKn),  arising  partly 
from  public  domains,  including  the  mines,  partly  from  customs 
and  excise,  and  some  taxes  upon  industry  and  persons^  whidi 
only  extended  to  the  aliens  and  slaves:  fines  (Tifiii/uvra)^  toge^ 
ther  with  justice  fees  and  the  proceeds  of  confiscated  property 
(Sflfiioirpara):  tributes  of  the  allied  or  subject  states  {<l>6po$)i 
and  ordinary  liturgies  (Ketrrovpylai  iytcvKKioi).  These  compre- 
hend nearly  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  revenues  which  Aristopha- 
nes^ ascribes  to  the  state  of  Athens,  when  he  mentions  duties 
{riXr]),  the  other  hundredths  (ra^  &XXa9  iKarotrrds),  tributes, 
prytaneia  (in  which,  with  tihe  inaccuracy  of  a  poet,  he  includes 
the  fines) ^  markets,  harbours,  and  confiscations:  besides  these 
he  specifies  one  other  head  of  revenue,  respecting  which  no 
certain  information  can  be  given. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  tributes,  this  enumeration 
would  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
Even  the  liturgies,  which  for  a  time  were  considered  as  an 
institution  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  extraordinary 
property  taxes,  were  common  at  least  to  all  democracies,  and 
were  even  established  in  certain  aristocracies  or  oligarchies. 
Aristotle'^  states  in  general  terms,  that  under  a  democracy  the 


*  Yesp,  657>  sqq.y  where  fuaSovg 
creates  a  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  might 
mean  pay  for  the  soldiers,  which  Athens 
received  from  foreign  nations  in  addi 
tion  to  the  tributes,  as  e.  g.  in  the 
Sicilian  war  from  the  Egestssans:  it 
might,  however,  signify  the  rents  of 
lands,  as  /AMT^ol  for  luaSwrtts  is  correct 
Greek.     Tho  fjLurdol  rpirfpapxias  (Xe- 


noph.  (Econ.  2,  6),  cannot  be  meant, 
since  it  would  not  have  suited  tlic 
purpose  of  Aristophanes  to  mention 
these  any  more  than  the  ccir^opd. 
[Compare  the  author*s  dissertation  on 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurion,  note  I U. 
Transl.] 
*  Polit.  v.  6. 
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chief  persons  \dll  be  oppressed  either  by  dividing  their  property^ 
or  consuming  their  incomes  by  liturgies.  That  the  Athenian 
colonies^  as  PotideBa  for  example^  collected  property  taxes'b; 
that  we  meet  with  liturgies  at  Byzantium,  the  population  of 
which  was  in  part  Athenian* ;  with  property  taxes,  choregia, 
and  other  liturgies,  in  Siphnos^;  is  nothing  more  than  might 
naturally  have  been  expected;  but  at  iEgina  thechoregia  was  in 
existence  even  before  the  Persian  war*;  at  Mytilene  during  the 
Pdoponnesian  war*;  at  Thebes  in  the  time  of  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas'*;  and  at  Orchomenus  at  a  very  early  period''. 
At  Rhodes  the  wealthy  citizens  performed  the  trierarchy  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Athens,  their  expenses  being  partly  compen- 
sated by  those  who  were  less  rich  than  themselves,  by  which 
means  the  latter  became  their  debtors,  as  at  Athens  in  the  case 
of  the  advance  of  the  property  tax  {wpoeta-iffopdy*;  and,  lastly, 
we  find  the  institution  of  liturgies  widely  extended  through  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

What  I  have  here  said  upon  the  different  sorts  of  revenues 
in  the  Grecian  republics,  is  confirmed  by  the  introduction  to 
the  Treatise  on  Political  Economy  attributed  to  Aristotle.  The 
author  distinguishes  economy  into  four  kinds;  the  royal  eco- 
nomy, the  economy  of  satraps,  the  political,  and  the  private. 
The  first  of  these  he  calls  the  greatest  and  most  simple;  the 
third  the  most  various  and  easy;  and  the  last  the  most  various 
and  least  considerable.  To  the  royal  he  assigns  four  depart- 
ments, coinage,  exportation,  importation,  and  expenditure.  With 
regard  to  money,  he  tells  us,  the  king  must  consider  what 
description  of  coin  is  to  be  issued,  and  when  it  is  to  be  made 
current  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate.  With  regard  to  exports  and 
imports,  what  quantity  it  is  profitable  to  take  from  the  satraps 
as  a  tax  in  kind'%  and  at  what  time,  and  how  the  goods  so 


'^  See  book  iv.,note  SSO. 

*  Deoree  of  the  Byzantines  in  De- 
raosih.  de  Corona,  p.  265, 10. 

7  laociat  ^ginet.  17* 

•  Herod,  v.  83. 

'  Antiphon  de  Herod,  caede,  p.  744. 


Concerning  this  passage,  see  book  iv. 
c.  6. 

w  Plutarch.  Aristid.  1. 

"  Corp.  Inscript  Nos.  1679,  1680. 

'«  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  5. 

^'  Tayff  is  the  tax  appointed  to  be 
paid  to  the  king.    8oe  the  passage  of 
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obtained  should  be  disposed  of.  With  r^;ard  to  expenditure^ 
what  branches  should  be  retrenched,  and  at  what  time,  and 
whether  the  king  should  pay  in  money  or  in  kind.  The 
economy  of  satraps  comprehends  six  descriptions  of  revenues, 
arising  from  land;  from  the  peculiar  products  of  the  soil;  from 
places  of  trade* ^;  from  duties  (jiiro  rek&v) ;  frx>m  cattle;  and  from 
sundries.  The  first  and  best  is  the  land  tax,  or  tithe  (€Ac^pM>v'% 
SeKarff);  the  second  is  from  gold,  silver,  brass,  &c.;  the  third  re- 
lates to  harbour  dues  and  other  port  duties;  the  fourth  compre- 
hends tolls  taken  by  land  and  at  markets  {aTro  r&v  /carA  yifv  re 
Kal  arfopaltop  reXSv);  the  fifth  the  tax  upon  cattle,  or  the  tithe 
{iinKapiria^heKdTrfjfhj  which  we  are  not  to  understand  the 
money  paid  for  the  right  of  feeding  cattle  upon  the  public  pas- 
tures, but  a  duty  upon  tiie  animals  themselves;  of  which  nature 
was  a  tax  collected  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
with  almost  incredible  harshness  and  effrontery'*;  the  sixth 
item  comprises  a  poll  tax  {liriK^^Xcuov)  and  a  tax  upon 
industry  (;^€ipa>va^«oi/).  On  the  subject  of  the  political  eco- 
nomy, which  has  particular  reference  to  the  question  now  under 
consideration,  the  inaccurate  author  is  very  brief.  He  thinks 
the  best  kind  of  revenue  is  in  this  case  that  derived  from  the 
peculiar  products  of  the  country,  mines  therefore  in  particular; 
also  tolls  levied  in  harbours,  and  duties  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion*^; and  lastiy,  the  receipts  arising  from  the  common  things 
{amo  r&v  iyKVKKiwv);  which  expression,  on  account  of  its  many 
meanings,  some  have  understood  as  referring  to  the  census, 
some  to  the  ordinary  liturgies,  or  have  wished  to  remove  the 
difficulty  by  conjecture**;  but  it  evidently  means  the  common 


Hesychimi  in  Schneider's  pre&ce,  p. 
is.  The  explanation  there  given  by 
the  editor  is  in  my  opinion  incorrect 

'^  I  read  tM  tfitropwv. 

»  Cf.  Lex.  Seg.  p  247. 

>'  The  transaction  is  related  at  full 
length  in  Pseud- Aristot,  (Econ.  2, 20. 

The  last  words  are  evidently  eormpt : 
for  to  understand  the  public  games, 
because  they  were  usually  connected 


with  maikets,  is  manifestly  out  of  the 
question.  Heeren  (Ideen.  voL  iii.  pw 
333)  proposes  ayopm»;  Schneider  ayo- 
pa/tty ;  but  then  M,  must  be  omitted. 
I  conjecture  dtaytaymw,  and  understand 
trsnsit  duties  (dcoywyioy,  Polyh.  iv. 
52),  which,  from  their  not  fiUUng  upon 
the  inhabitants,  might  occupy  a  veiy 
high  station  in  the  PolitioaL  Economy. 
*'  See  particularly  Schneider's  pre- 
face, whose  conjecture,  rytenffkaTmiff  is 
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inknd  traffic  of  commodities^  upon  which  indirect  taxes  were 
imposed.  In  the  same  manner,  in  speaking  subsequently  of 
the  private  economy,' after  having  stated  that  the  best  revenue 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  land,  he  mentions  first  the  income 
from  the  other  common  things  {airo  r&y  a\\a>v  iy/cvx\fffi(iTci>y)y 
that  is,  from  the  profits  of  trade,  and  afterwards  the  income 
accruing  from  money  placed  out  at  interest. 

It  is  upon  the  whole  manifest  from  these  observations,  brief 
and  unconnected  as  they  are,  that  revenues  derived  from  public 
property  and  indirect  taxes,  were  considered  as  best  adapted 
for  the  political  economy,  to  which  the  economy  of  the  Greek 
republics  belongs.  In  how  great  a  degree  indirect  taxes  were 
detrimental  to  morality,  a  subject  which  has  been  often  dwelt 
upon  in  modern  times,  the  ancients  were  not  aware;  and 
if  these  duties  are  moderate,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient 
times,  the  amount  of  injury  cannot  be  considerable.  Man 
always  finds  an  opportunity  for  doing  evil,  and  if  one  is 
removed  he  will  seek  for  another:  the  cause  of  virtue  is  ill 
promoted  by  making  vice  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
direct  taxes  imposed  upon  the  soil,  upon  industry,  or  upon 
persons,  excepting  only  in  cases  of  emergency,  were  looked  upon 
in  Ghreece  as  despotic  and  arbitrary,  it  being  considered  as  a 
necessary  element  of  freedom,  that  the  property  of  the  citizen, 
as  well  as  his  occupation  and  person,  should  be  exempt  from  all 
taxation,  excepting  only  when  a  free  community  taxed  itself, 
which  power  is  obviously  an  essential  part  of  liberty.  The 
most  ignominious  of  all  impositions  was  the  poll  tax,  a  tax  paid 
only  by  slaves  to  their  tyrants*,  or  by  the  deputy  of  the  slaves 
to  the  satrap;  or  required  from  subjugated  nations  by  their 
conquerors:  of  this  description  were  the  taxes  levied  by  the 


extremely  improbable.  Tbe  PoHHcal 
Seanomff  is  the  public  economy  of  dties, 
which  as  such,  and  without  reference 
to  aatrapa  or  kings,  to  whom  they 
mig^t  be  subject,  were  free  corporis 
tions :  in  these  therefore  the  bind  tax 
could  not  have  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  sources  of  revenue.    In 


addition  to  which  he  must  also  write 
ryjtnjfiorttF  in  the  following  part, 
where  it  does  not  make  any  sense. 

*  [In  Pseud- Aristot  (Econ.  iL  2,  A, 
it  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  the 
Athenians  at  Potidsaa,  who  had  no 
land,  paid  a  poU  tax  of  2  minas  a  head* 

— TlANBL.] 
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Romans  upon  the'  inhabitants  of  the  provinces*^  ^^  As  the 
land,"  says  Tertullian*%  ^^  has  less  value  if  it  is  subject  to  an 
impost,  so  are  men  more  degraded  if  they  pay  a  poll  tax;  for  it 
is  a  token  of  captivity."  All  persons  who  were  not  citizens  of  a 
free  state,  were  compelled  either  to  pay  a  capitation  tax^  or  to 
forfeit  their  lives.  When  Condalus,  appointed  by  Maosolus  as 
governor  over  the  Lycians,  a  people  who  delighted  in  wearing  long 
hair,  ordered  them  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  in  case  they  failed' to  sup- 
ply the  king  with  sufficient  materials  for  the  false  hair  which  he 
pretended  to  want",  the  demand  was  in  reality  most  lenient. 
With  equal  right  he  could  have  required  their  lives  or  money  as 
a  substitute:  for  the  Great  King  was  sole  possessor  of  the 
persons  of  all  his  subjects. 


Chapter  II. 

Rents  accruing  from  Lamb,  Houses,  and  other  immoveable 
Property  of  the  State  and  qf  Public  Bodies. 

The  term  duty  {rekofi)  has  sometimes  a  wider  and  sometimes  a 
more  limited  signification:  almost  every  tax,  with  the  exception 
of  the  justice  fees  and  fines,  is  denoted  by  this  name.  In  this 
place,  where  the  liturgies  and  property  taxes  do  not  come  into 
consideration,  we  include  under  it  all  revenues  arising  from 
the  property  of  the  state,  from  the  custom  duties  levied  in  the 
harbours  and  markets,  and  the  taxes  upon  persons  and  industry. 
All  property  was  either  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  or 
belonged  to  corporations,  companies,  temples,  or  to  the  state 
itself.  We  also  find  that  the  property  of  certain  temples 
belonged  to  the  demi;  as,  for  example,  the  demus  of  Pineus 
was  possessed  of  the  theseum  and  other  sacred  lands;  and  the 
state  itself  must  also  be  considered  as  the  owner  of  much  sacred 
property;  so  that  sacred  property  and  the  property  of  the  state 


^'  Cic.  ad  Attic,  y.  16. 

^  TertulL  Apolog.  13.  The  indie- 
tion  by  oapUoy  which  from  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  as  it  appears,  and  more 
particularly  after  Constantine  the  First, 


caused  great  oppression  in  the  Roman 
empire,  was  not  a  poll  tai,  but  a  tax 
upon   landed    property,   cattle,    and 
slaves. 
*>  Psend-Aristot.  (Econ.  2, 14. 
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fireqnently  ooindde.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  right  by 
which  sacred  property  of  this  description  was  held^  the  original 
object  for.  which  the  sacred  demesnes  {re/jbiyfj)  had  been  set 
apart  was  retained,  viz.  that  the  sacrifices  and  the  other  expenses 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds;  for  which  purpose, 
unless  the  cultivation  of  it  was  prohibited  by  some  malediction, 
it  was  always  leased  out".  The  property  of  the  state  and  of  the 
corporations  or  temples  consisted  either  in  pastures  for  cattle,  or 
in  forests^  over  which  particular  inspectors  {vkapol)  were  set*% 
or  in  tilkge-land,  houses,  salt-works,  water'%  mines,  &c.:  what 
number  of  possessions  of  this  kind  belonged  to  the  state  of 
Athens,  besides  the  property  of  the  temples  and  the  several 
corporations,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain.  The  demesnes 
which  once  belonged  to  the  kings,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  state  after  the  abolition  of  the 
kingly  office;  it  is  more  probable  that  they  remained  the  private 
property  of  the  royal  family;  much  land  indeed  became  the 
property  of  the  state  by  confiscation,  conquest,  and  ancient  pos« 
session;  but  they  frequently  sold  the  confiscated,  and  lost  the 
conquered  territory. 

All  property,  both  of  corporations  and  of  the  state,  as  well 
such  as  was  sacred  as  such  as  was  not  {iepa  koX  o<na  and 
brUJLoaia),  was  leased  out  either  permanently  or  for  a  term  of 
years;  and  the  rent  accruing  to  the  state  was  made  over  to  a 
farmer-general.  The  latter  fact  is  most  distinctly  seen  from 
the   instance  of  Cephisius,  mentioned  by  Andocides*^:    this 


**  Uarpocrat.  in  v.  cwrA  fua-OcDfidrmv^ 
referring  to  Isocrat.  Areopag.  11.  Ex- 
amplefl  of  this  occnr  in  many  inscrip- 
tions. 

»  Aristot  Polit.  vi.  8. 

'*  An  instance  of  sacred  institutions 
poasesong  property  in  water  occimi  in 
Strabo  adii.  p.  442,  which  refers  to 
Asia.  At  Byzantium  the  salt  and 
fisheries  belonged  to  the  state;  at 
Athens,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  derai. 
[The  latter  assertion  appears  to  rest 
upon  an  erroneous  reading  in  an  in- 
scription ;  see  Note  A  at  the  end  of  the 


book. — TttANSL.] 

■*  De  Myst.  p.  46.  Ki/c^/o-tor  /kV 
ovToai  npidfievog  «injv  «*«  rov  drffioaiov 
rAf  €K  Tovrrjg  eiriKOfmiag  r&v  fv  rjj  yj 
(sciL  dr}tioa-iq)  y€apyovvT<av  fV€yfjKovTa 
fUfat  eneXc^r,  ov  Km^akt  rp  irA«i  KaX 
tkfwyev  d  yhp  J^X^cv,  «8«^€T*  hthfrm 
{vX^*  6  yhp  v6fiot  ovrastlxf  Kvpiav  tlvai. 
T^v\r€\  PovXijvM^  irpiafJL€VOST€\os  fiff 
/cara/3aX/7,  dc7v  Wst6  {vXov.  The  words 
cv  rj  yg  have  boen  suspected,  but  they 
appear  to  be  genuine;  Sluiter's  con- 
jectures are  wholly  inadmissible. 
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person  had  taken  a  lease  from  the  state,  by  virtue  of  whidi  he 
collected  a  tax  of  90  niinas  from  the  cultivators  of  the  public 
lands,  and  was  to  pay  over  this  money  to  the  state.  In  like 
manner  a  farmer  of  the  pasturage  money  (vo/Mii^^,  scr^ 
turarius)  existed  in  Orchomenus**,  as  well  as  in  the  Roman 
empire,  who  collected  the  duty  from  individuals:  the  state,  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  trouble,  and  of  obviating  the  necessity  of 
any  paid  officers,  collected  none  of  its  own  revenues  directly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fines  and  the  extraordinary  war  taxes; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  property  of  temples  and  corporations, 
the  duty  was  never  leased  to  a  farmer-generaL 

At  Atiiens  the  rent  appears  to  have  been  usually  fixed  in 
money;  exceptions,  however,  -occur  in  leases  which  were  held 
by  the  tenants  on  condition  of  paying  a  tithe,  or  of  furnishing 
certain  sacrifices  for  a  particular  temple,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
certain  kinds  of  property  which  were  burdened  with  an  obli- 
gation to  pay  a  tax  of  a  tenth  to  the  state,  probably  because 
they  had  originally  been  public  property,  and  been  transferred 
to  private  individuals  as  usufructuary  possessors;  these  tithes 
of  the  produce  were  sold  by  the  state  to  a  farmer-general'^.  We 
find  that  in  other  countries  besides  Attica,  payments  of  rent  in 
kind  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  days.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  occur  in  the  Heraclean  tables,  which  contain 
a  lease  of  the  property  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus  and  Minerva 
Polias  granted  by  the  state. 

The  duration  of  leases  was  probably  very  unequal  in  different 
cases;  the  Orchomenians,  in  an  instance  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  our  days,  granted  the  usufructuary  right  to  the  public 
pastures  for  a  term  of  four  years;  the  demus  of  Piraeus  let  its 
property  for  ten  years.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  have  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  individual  cases  to  enable  us  to  draw  any 
general  inference;  for  the  number  of  accounts  upon  this  ques- 
tion which  we  now  possess,  is  extremely  scanty;  and  we  have 


■•  Coip.  loflcript  No.  1669.  Thu- 
cydides  (▼.  63)  mentious  that  the  Epi- 
danriaiu  paid  a  duty  of  this  kind  to 
the  Pythiaa  ApoUo. 


'^  The  only  mention  that  I  have  as 
yet  met  with  of  a  aimilar  tax  of  a 
tenlh  belon^iing  to  the  state,  < 
Coip.  Inscript.  No,  76L 
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acaroely  any  infonnation  on  the  subject  of  lettings^  except  those 
which  regard  the  sacred  property  of  the  state.  An  example,  in 
addition  to  that  quoted  from  Andocides,  is  given  by  iGlian'% 
who  relates,  that  Athens  had  let  the'  public  domains  of  the 
£uboBan  Chidcis,  with  the  exception  of  the  land  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  and  necessarily  of  that  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  demchi:  the  public  documents  of  this  transaction 
were  preserved  at  Athens  in  inscriptions  set  up  in  front  of  the 
royal  porch. 

Over  many  possessions  of  this  kind  separate  officers  were 
placed,  as,  for  instance,  the  managers  chosen  from  among  the 
Areopagites  (hrifieXtfralj  iirirfvJ^fJLoves)^  who  were  appointed 
to  the  care  of  the  sacred  olive-trees  ffioplat),  the  produce  of 
which  was  paid  as  a  rent**.  According  to  Demosthenes**,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  detnarch  to  enforce  payment  of  the  rent  for 
the  property  of  the  temples ;  this  statement  however  doubdess 
refers  only  to  the  property  of  the  demi.  Other  rents  were 
received  by  officers  employed  by  the  state  or  the  temples, 
according  as  they  arose  either  from  public  or  sacred  property. 
As  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  demarchs,  the  naucrari  per- 
formed the  duties  of  this  office,  we  find  that  the  exaction  of  the 
public  monies,  as  well  as  the  letting  of  the  public  property,  are 
enumen^ed  among  their  duties*'. 

Xenophon  expressly  mentions  houses  among  the  tenements 
which  were  rented  from  the  state'*;  the  same  description  of 


«•  V.  BL  vL  I.  It  may  be  also 
tbooglit  that  the  revenue  from  public 
landi  in  Attica  is  signified  in  Thucyd. 
yL  91,  hy  the  words  aw6  ynt;  bat  the 
inoomes  receiyed  by  private  indivi- 
duals from  their  estates  may  be  under- 
stood thete  with  equal  reason. 

^  LjB.  Apolog.  {ftrip  TQv  tnftcov  p. 
2eOL  Ck>mp.  Markland's  notes,  p.  209» 
882.  The  decree  of  the  Emperor  Har 
drian,  with  regard  to  the  pajnnient  of 
the  thiid  or  eighth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  olive-trees  (Corp.  Inscript. 
No.  3M)  refers  not  to  public  but  to 
private  property,  of  which  that  part 


was  to  be  allotted  to  the  public  uae» 
and  was  of  course  to  be  paid  for.  It 
is  therefore  a  forced  sale  to  the  state 
of  Athens,  as  was  the  ease  in  the 
Roman  empire  with  wine  and  com  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  Ct  Bnr- 
mann.  de  Vectig.  P.  R.  3. 

•0  Cont.  EubuUd.  p.  1818,  SO. 

•'  Ammon.  in  v.  yavKkijpoiy  Phot,  in 
V,  vavKpapoi, 

"  De  Vectig.  4,  rt/Ahni,  Upii,  ohdas. 
The  middle  word  is  obscure.  Biight 
not  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sa-^ 
crifices  have  been  let  iu  farm,  and  been 
signified  by  the  word  Itpii  (Mrcm,  tem- 
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property  was  also  sometimes  held  by  sacred  corporations,  and 
let  by  them  to  tenants,  having  been  in  many  cases  derived  from 
free-gift  or  confiscation.  Thus  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos 
let  property  of  this  kind  together  with  its  other  domains**;  and 
other  bodies  probably  did  the  same.  The  Mendseans,  says  the 
author  of  the  CE!conomics*%  applied  the  harbowr  duties  and 
other  taxes  to  the  uses  of  government ;  the  taxes  on  land  and 
houses  they  did  not  collect,  but  kept  an  account  of  those  who 
possessed  such  property ;  and  when  there  was  a  want  of  sup- 
plies, they  raised  it  from  these  debtor^,  who  profited  by  this 
indulgence,  having  had  the  use  of  the  money  in  the  mean  time, 
without  paying  any  interest.  From  this  it  haafbeen  inferred 
that  both  a  land  and  a  house  tax  existed;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  writer  only  means  the  public  lands  which  were  held  in  lease 
from  the  state,  and  that  the  rent  was  left  unpaid  without  interest, 
in  order  that  a  fund  might  accumulate  which  could  be  used  on 
occasion  of  need,  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater  profit  be  allowed 
to  the  tenants.  It  may  be  moreover  observed  that  the  houses 
at  Athens  were  let  to  contractors  {yavKXafpot) ;  which  name  also 
signifies  landlords  {araOfiovxoi) ;  for  they  afterwards  sublet  the 
houses  to  lodgers,  in  the  same  manner  as  private  proprietors**. 
This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  singular  expression  of  the 
grammarians**,  who  state,  that  persons  were  called  by  the  same 
appellation  {yavxX/ijpoi),  who  were  hired  to  attend  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  house-rent.  The  truth  is,  that  the  subletting  was 
transferred  to  them  as  contractors,  from  which  they  obtained 
their  profit,  and  so  far  they  might  be  considered  as  hired  ser- 
vants of  the  proprietor.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the 
tenants  of  houses  paid  their  rent  to  the  state  by  prytaneas,  and 
not  by  the  month*^;  whether  however  in  every  prytanea,  or 
only  in  some  prytaneas,  as  the  other  farmers  of  duties,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  decide. 
All  these  lands  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highest  biddw;  and 


piM  or  sacrifioet)  t  At  least  the  theatre 
wBfl  let  out  in  this  maimer,  which  to  a 
certain  point  was  sacred  property. 

'>'  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  158,  §  4. 

*«  2, 21,  ed.  Schneid. 


*'  Comp.  above  book  L  di.  34. 
"*  Harpoomt  Said.  Ammon.  Les. 
8^.  p.  383,  &c. 
•7  i.84. 
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for  this  purpose  the  conditions  of  lease  were  previously  engraved 
upon  stone^  and  fixed  up  in  public.  The  names  of  the  lessees 
could  be  subsequently  added;  so  that  the  document  which  had 
been  originally  exhibited  then  became  a  lease^  or,  if  not,  a  fresh 
agreement  was  afterwards  set  up. 

A  notice  or  advertisement^  the  date  of  which  is  either  01ymp« 
114,  4,  or  115,  3  (b.g.  321  or  318),  mutilated  at  the  end,  by 
which  the  demus  Piraeus  offers  some  property  to  be  let,  may, 
as  £ar  as  it  is  intelligible,  be  translated  nearly  word  for  word  as 
ibllowB''. 

'^  In  the  Archonshq)  of  Archippus,  Phrynion  being  Demarch. 

^The  Pirceans  let  Paralia  and  Halmyris  and  the  Theseum 
and  all  the  other  sacred  lands,  upon  the  following  conditions. 
That  the  tenants  for  more  than  10  drachmas  are  to  give  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  those  for  less 
than  10  drachmas  are  to  provide  a  surety,  whose  property  shall 
be  liable  for  the  same«  Upon  these  conditions  they  let  the 
lands  tax  and  duty  free.  And  if  any  property-tax  be  imposed 
upon  the  farms  according  to  their  valuation,  the  burghers  will 
pay  it.  The  tenants  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remove  wood  or 
earth  from  the  Theseum  and  the  other  sacred  lands,  nor  [da- 
mage] whatever  wood  there  is  in  the  farm.  The  tenants  of  the 
Thesmophorium  and  the  Schoenus  and  the  other  pasture  lands, 
shall  pay  half  the  rent  in  Hecatombaeon  (the  first  month),  and 
the  other  half  in  Posideon  (the  sixth  month).  The  tenants 
occupying  Paralia  and  Halmyris  and  the  Theseum,  and  any 
other  grounds  that  there  may  be,  shall  cultivate  them  for  the 
first  nine  years  in  whatever  manner  they  please,  and  is  accord- 
ing to  custom ;  but  in  the  tenth  year  they  shall  plough  the  half 
of  the  land,  and  no  more,  so  that  the  succeeding  tenant  will  be 
able  to  begin  preparing  the  soil  from  the  16th  of  Anthesterion 
And  if  he  shall  plough  more  than  half,  the  excess  of  the  produce 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  buighers/'  After  this  there  fol- 
lows a  stipulation  that  the  tenant  shall  receive  a  house  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  farms  in  good  repair. 

In  another  fingment  containing  conditions  of  lease,  in  one 


^  See  Not«  A  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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of  which  a  tribe  proposes  to  let  some  lands^  probably  sacred 
lands'%  the  payment  of  the  rent  is  diyided  into  three  instal- 
ments, at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  seventh  and  in  the 
eleventh  month.  The  theatres  were  let  in  the  same  manner  as 
landed  property,  a  proof  of  which  is  given  in  another  Pinean 
inscription^*.  According  to  this  document,  the  lessee  of  the 
theatre  is  bomid  to  keep  the  building  in  proper  repair,  for  which 
reason  he  is  called  the  chief  architect^';  his  receipts  were  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  entrance-money  of  such  citizens  as  were 
furnished  with  it  by  the  state,  and  of  all  aliens,  who  had  not,  like 
the  ambassadors,  free  admission.  The  rent  paid  by  the  tenant 
of  the  theatre  of  Piraeus,  was,  in  the  instance  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  3300  drachmas:  the  demus  of  Pir»us,  as  owner 
of  the  theatre,  presents  with  crowns  the  lessees  and  a  person 
named  Theiaeus,  who  had  succeeded  in  increasing  the  rent  by 
300  drachmas^*. 

Another  item  deserving  of  mention  is  the  money  bearing 
interest,  which  not  the  state  only,  but  temples,  and  perhaps'also 
-corporations,  were  possessed  of.  Thus  from  the  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  Delian  ApoUo,  laige  sums  of  money  had  been  lent  to 
states,  and  bankers,  or  other  private  individuals^*;  some  Corcy- 
raoan  nobles  consecrated  a  considerable  sum  for  sacred  uses,  that 
the  interest  which  it  produced  might  be  expended  in  the  cele- 
bration of  games  to  Bacchus**;  and  the  temple  of  Delphi  also 
appears,  according  to  Demosthenes,  to  have  lent  out  some  of 
the  sacred  money**. 


**  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  104. 

*•  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  102. 

^>  Compb  above  book  ii.  oh.  IS. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  inscription  the 
names  of  the  fannersy  and  how  mnch 
each  gave,  are  mentioned:  the  Jnnfrdi 
•are,  Aristophanes  with  600  drachmas, 
Melesias  with  1100,  Arethnsius  with 


600,  and  (Enophon  with  1100  dnch- 


^  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  168. 

**  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1846. 

«*  Demoeth.  c.  Mid.  p.  661,  in  the 
accomit  of  the  AlomsBonidsB.  Of  this 
fSeusty  however,  Herodotus  (y.  62  sqq.) 
knew  nothing. 
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Chapter  III. 

Revenue  arising /ram  the  Mines  of  the  State. 

The  mines  {fiiraXXa)  belonging  to  the  state  of  Athens  were 
partly  native  and  partly  foreign. 

The  former  were  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium**,  firom  which 
the  nation  derived  very  considerable  advantages,  as  by  their 
means  Themistocles  first  raised  the  naval  force  of  Athens  to  a 
state  of  importance.  They  extended  from  coast  to  coast,  in  a 
line  of  seven  English  miles,  from  Anaphlystos  to  Thoricus. 
The  working  of  them  had  been  commenced  at  an  early  period, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  very  profitable  in  the  time  of  The- 
mistocles; they  had  however  become  less  productive  in  the  age 
of  Socrates  and  Xenophon,  and  before  the  age  of  Strabo  had 
been  so  entirely  exhausted,  that  in  his  time  they  only  used  the 
earth  which  had  been  previously  extracted,  together  with  the 
old  scoriee,  and  all  farther  mining  was  discontinued.  The  ores 
contained  silver  and  lead,  with  zinc,  and  possibly  copper ;  but 
no  gold,  at  least  not  enough  to  allow  the  ancients,  with  their 
imperfect  processes  of  separation,  to  have  extracted  it  with 
profit.  At  Thoricus  spurious  emeralds  occurred  m  combination 
with  the  ore ;  also  the  cinnabar,  which  was  found  there,  and  the 
Athenian  sil,  a  substance  much  prized  for  dyeing,  were  equally 
valuable.  The  mines  were  worked  with  shafts  and  adits,  and  by 
the  removal  of  whole  masses,  so  that  supports  alone  (jAea-otepi^yeU) 
were  left  standing.  The  processes  of  fusion  carried  on  in  the 
furnaces  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  the  other  mines  which  were  worked  in  ancient 
times.  The  people  or  the  state  was  sole  proprietor  of  the  mines; 
but  they  were  never  worked  at  the  public  expense,  nor  did  the 
state  ever  let  them  for  a  term  of  years,  like  other  landed  pro- 
perty; portions  of  them  were  sold  or  demised  ta  individuals 
with  the  reservation  of  a  perpetual  rent,  and  these  leases  were 


^  8ee  the  Diasertation  on  the  Silver  Mmes  of  Laurioni  [at  the  end  of  the. 
volume.] 
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transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  inheritance^  sak,  and 
every  kind  of  legal  conveyance.  The  sale  of  the  mines  (that  is, 
of  the  right  of  working  them)  was  managed  by  the  poletie ;  this 
right  was  purchased  at  an  appointed  price,  in  addition  to  which 
the  possessor  paid  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  net  produce  as 
a  perpetual  tax.  The  purchase-money  was  paid  directly  to  the 
state;  the  metal  rents  were  in  all  probability  let  to  a  farmer- 
general.  The  amount  of  the  money  obtained  from  both  sources 
(to  which  must  also  be  added  a  small  income  accruing  to  the 
state  from  the  market  and  the  public  buildings,)  necessarily 
depended  on  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  such  for  example  as 
the  number  of  mines  let  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  compara- 
tive richness  or  poverty  of  the  veins  discovered,  or  the  degree  of 
activity  with  which  the  mining  was  carried  on.  In  the  time  of 
Socrates,  these  mines  produced  less  than  at  an  earlier  period : 
when  Themistocles  proposed  to  the  Athenians  to  apply  the 
money  accruing  from  the  mines  to  the  building  of  ships,  instead 
of  dividing  it,  as  before,  among  the  people,  the  annual  receipts 
appear  to  have  amounted  to  30  or  40  talents;  although  the 
accounts  relating  to  this  point  are  extremely  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain. Citizens  and  isoteles  were  alone  entitied  to  the  posses- 
sion of  mines.  The  number  of  the  possessors  was  evidently 
considerable ;  and,  like  the  agriculturists,  they  were  considered 
as  a  separate  class  of  producers;  sometimes  they  possessed 
several  shares,  sometimes  only  one.  The  common  price  of  a 
single  share  was  a  talent,  or  rather  more;  occasionally  several 
partners  occur  as  the  joint  possessors  of  a  mine.  The  manual 
labour  was  performed  by  slaves,  either  belonging  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  mines  or  hired;  the  slaves  thus  employed  by  the 
mine-proprietors  were  extremely  numerous,  and  although  the 
cheapness  of  their  labour  diminished  the  expenses  of  mining,  the 
improvements  of  art  in  fiacilitating  and  abridging  the  processes 
of  labour  were  retarded.  The  security  of  this  possession  was 
firmly  guaranteed  by  severe  laws ;  and  the  rights  of  the  state 
were  strictly  maintained.  There  was  a  mining  law  {fteraXkuco^ 
ydiJMst),  and  a  peculiar  course  of  legal  proceedings  in  cases  relat- 
ing to  mines  {SUai  fieraXKiKal),  which,  for  the  greater  encou- 
ragement of  the  mine-proprietors,  were  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
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thenes  annexed  to  the  monthly  suits.  The  mines  were  also  free 
from  property  taxes^  and  did  not  subject  the  possessor  to  the 
performance  of  liturgies^  nor  were  they  transferred  in  the  avrC^ 
Soa-g^y  or  exchange  of  property;  immunities^  which  did  not 
arise  fit>m  any  wish  to  encourage  the  working  of  mines^  but 
were  founded  upon  the  nature  of  their  tenure  from  the  state ; 
fofT  they  were  considered  as  public  property  let  to  usufructuary 
possessors  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  rate  of  payment,  like  the 
duties  paid  by  the  fEurmers ;  and  no  property  which  was  not 
freehold,  and  exempt  from  rent  or  duty,  subjected  the  posses- 
sor to  litui^es  and  property  taxes. 

In  what  manner  the  stone  quarries  were  regulated,  in  which 
the  finest  varieties  of  marble  were  found^%  and  which  by  the 
ancients**  were  also  considered  as  mines,  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain. 

That  Athens  usurped  possession  of  the  mines  of  her  subject 
allies,  cannot  be  assumed  in  conformity  with  the  whole  system 
of  her  foreign  policy:  we  must  suppose  that  they  everywhere 
remained  the  property  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  belonged 
previously  to  the  dominion  of  Athens. 

The  mines  in  Thrace  appear  however  to  form  an  exception, 
and  to  have  been  immediately  dependent  upon  Athens;  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  let  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Athenian 
mines,  akhough  we  have  no  certain  information  as  to  this  point. 
The  Thracian  gold  mines  had  been  first  worked  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, together  with  the  mines  of  Thasos,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Thasians  of  Paros.  The  gold  mii^s  of  Scapte  Hyle  upon  the 
main-land  brought  to  the  state  of  Thasos  an  annual  revenue  of 
80  talents.  Those  of  Thasos  were  less  productive;  but  they 
yielded  so  large  a  sum,  that  the  Thasians,  with  a  complete  free* 
dom  from  all  land-taxes,  derived  fit>m  the  mines  of  the  island 
and  of  tiie  continent,  together  with  the  custom  duties  collected 
in  the  harbours,  and  p^haps  the  rents  of  some  lands  in  Thrace, 
an  annual  income  of  200  or  300  talents**.    When  the  Athenians 


^  Garyophiliis  de  Mannoribus  p.  4 
tqq. 

^  E.  g.  Stiab.  iz.  p.  276;  PoUux 


viL  100. 

^  So  Herodotus  vL  46,  mnsl  be  un- 
dentood. 
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had  established  themselves  in  Thrace^  they  entered  into  a  contest 
with  the  Thasians  for  the  possession  of  the  mines  and  harbours 
of  the  main-land.  Cimon  captured  33  of  their  ships  in  a  naval 
engagement,  besieged  and  reduced  the  city,  and  gained  for  his 
country  the  coast,  together  with  the  gold  mines'*.  Thus  the 
Athenians  obtained  possesion  not  only  of  Scapte  Hyle,  but 
also  of  other  cities  on  the  main-land,  for  which,  as  belonging  to 
the  Thasians,  these  islanders  had,  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes, 
borne  the  expense  of  provisioning  his  army*':  Stryme  also,  a 
Thasian  commercial  town**,  may  be  referred  to  this  number,  for 
which,  when  the  power  of  Athens  in  those  regions  was  broken, 
Thasos  contended  with  Maronea*";  doubtless  also  Oalepsus  and 
GSsyme,  colonies  of  the  Thasians*^;  likewise  Datum,  which  was 
also  a  Thasian  town,  situated  between  Neapolis  and  Nestos, 
where  the  Athenians,  at  the  same  time  that  the  battle  against 
Thasos  took  place  (Olymp.  79, 1,  b.  c.  463),  fought  with  the 
Edoni  for  the  possession  of  the  gold  mines'*.  Crenides  how- 
ever does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Thasians  in  early 
times,  although  this  town  was  under  their  dominion  in  (he 
105th  Olympiad  (b.c.  360).  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Athenians  at  this  time,  as  Thasos  had  before  them,  received 
the  revenues  of  all  t^ese  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  gold  mines: 
the  latter  were  perhaps  partly  granted  to  Athenian  tenants, 
while  some  of  the  ancient  possessors  remained  in  undisturbed 
occupation.  If  as  many  names  of  proprietors  of  the  Thracian, 
as  of  the  Laurian  mines,  had  been  preserved,  we  should  be  able 
to  speak  with  more  certainty  on  this  point;  but  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge  is,  that  Thucydides  was  possessed  of  gold  mines 
in  Thrace**.  Even,  however,  vrith  regard  to  Thucydides,  it 
remains  doubtful  in  what  manner  he  became  possessed  of  them. 
If  they  were  situated  at  Scapte  Hyle  (at  which  place  Thucy- 
dides lived,  wrote,  and  died  in  exile*',  after  it  had  passed  from 


^  PlatftTch.  Cim.  14;    Thucyd.  L 
lOOy  101 ;  Diod.  zi.  70. 
•'  Herod.  vU.  18. 
**  Herod,    vii.    118;    Said.    in.  v. 

••  The  Epistle  of  Philip  in  the  Ora- 
tion attributed  to  Demoethenes. 


^  Thnc  iv.  107.  Conoening  €■*- 
lepens  comp.  ako  v.  6L 

**  Herod,  ix.  75;  of.  Thuc  i.  100, 
iv.  lOS;  Diod. zi. 70;  adi.S8;  PiMinii. 
L99,4. 

»•  Thuc  iv.  105. 

*7  Plutaroh.  Cim.  4,   and  in   the 
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under  the  dominion  of  Athens),  they  could  not  have  made  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  Hegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Thrace^,  from  whom  Thucydides  was  descended;  for  Scapte 
Hyle  belonged  not  to  Thrace,  but  to  Thasos:  it  is  imore  pro- 
bable that  they  were  deriyed  from  Athens,  after  Cimon,  Thucy- 
dides' near  reUtion,  had  conquered  the  Thasiah  territory:  but 
the  account  most  deserving  of  credit,  is,  that  Thucydides 
obtained  them  by  marriage  with  an  inhabitant  of  Scapte  Hyle, 
whose  predecessors  had  been  perhaps  long  in  possession  of 
them-. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  CuMtom  DuiieSy  and  particularly  the  Duty  of  the  Fiftieth, 
or  Two  per  Cent* 

The  custom  duties  were  partly  raised  from  the  harbours, 
partly  from  the  markets  {an  ifitropiov  KaX  arfopasi).  The 
former  word  signified  the  places  for  wholesale  trade  in  com- 
modities carried  by  sea,  and  the  faxes  there  raised  were  custom 
duties  upon  exports  and  iniports  together  with  certain  fees  paid 
for  foreign  ships  lying  in  the  harbour.  The  markets  were 
attended  by  the  countrymen  and  retail-dealers  {afyopaioi^  Kawrf^ 
Xoi),  and  the  revenues  derived  from  these  are  the  taxes  upon 
the  sale  of  goods  consumed  in  the  country,  and  the  fees  paid 
for  the  right  of  selling  in  the  market'^.  The  latter  were  pro- 
bably paid  by  aliens  only,  the  citizens  having  Uberty  to  sell 


rirnij  de  Ezilio,  Marcellintis*  Life  of 
Thucydides,  p.  7M*  729,  in  the  great 
Leipsig  edition  of  Thacydides. 

**  This  18  the  opinion  of  Plutarch 
and  MarceHiiraSy  p.  722,  although  the 
watnry  statement  occurs  in  the  latter 
writer,  ihe  life  which  bears  his  name 
being  a  mixture  of  different  accounts. 
Hegeaipjle  was  the  wife  of  Miltiades 
the  younger. 

••  HaroeUin.  p.  728.  'H^iiyfro  d^ 
ytHfauta  airi  Zrnirr^f  tfkrff  r^f  ^PV^* 
wXowriv  offMpa  icak  furoKka  KtKrrf- 

luptfifipriepiKo. 


^  Upon  the  difference  between 
merchuits  {^fiiropoi)  and  retail  dealers 
Salmasius  treats  at  full  length  in  his 
Book  de  Usuris.  1  only  mention  one 
important  passage.  Plat,  de  Repub.  ii. 
p.  370  E,  sqq.  Whether  there  were 
really  two  kinds  of  empoiia,  for  fo- 
reigners and  natives  (^yue^y  and 
atrriK^w),  as  is  stated  in  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
208,  seems  to  me  doubtful.  In  the 
same  Lexicon,  p.  265,  in  v.  imiUkifrakf 
^AttuAp  should  be  restored  from  Har- 
pocration.  *'Bfiir6pu>p  'hmtthv  fre- 
quently oocun  in  Demosthenes. 
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their  goods  there  mthoiit  being  subject  to  any  tax.  An  exemp- 
tion from  the  custom  duties  was  also  granted  in  some  instances 
to  private  indiyiduak^  probably  howeyer  only  for  their  own 
consumption;  and  the  persons  who  possessed  it  must  haye 
been  very  few  in  number,  for  Demosthenes  asserts  in  general  of 
the  immunity  from  duties  (driXeui)  that  it  detracted  nothing 
from  the  public  reyenue,  whereas  if  it  had  been  given  to  many 
persons,  it  must  have  considerably  diminished  the  rent  derived 
from  this  source*^  In  addition  to  these  taxes,  all  imports 
and  exports  were  subject  to  a  small  duty  of  2  per  cent.,  or 
the  fiftieth  {ireynjKotrnj) ;  the  grammarians**  state  expressly 
that  all  commodities  imported  into  the  Pineus  firom  foreign 
countries  were  subject  to  this  duty:  that  this  was  the  case  with 
imported  corn,  and  manufactured  commodities,  such  as  woollen 
garments,  drinking-cups,  and  other  vessels,  we  know  for  certain 
from  ancient  writers**;  that  it  was  paid  upon  exported  catde, 
and  even  on  such  as  belonged  to  an  Athenian  theoria,  we  learn 
from  the  Sandwich  inscription**:  and  if  the  fiftieth  had  not 
been  laid  upon  all  exports,  how  could  Demosthenes  have  referred 
to  the  books  of  the  pentecostologi,  to  prove  that  the  caigo 
of  a  ship  which  had  cleared  out  from  Athens,  was  only  worth 
5500  drachmas**?  Ulpian**  aflSrms  that  arms  were  imported 
duty  tree;  an  assertion  which  is  doubtless  correct,  if  we  under- 
stand it  to  refer  only  to  arms  which  the  soldiers  used  for  pur- 
poses of  war,  but  can  hardly  be  true  of  those  which  were 
imported  as  saleable  commodities;  Ulpian^s  testimonies  gene- 
rally prove  nothing,  for  they  are  merely  inferences  from  pas- 
sages of  Demosthenes  which  he  misunderstood.  Concerning 
the  import  and  export  by  land,  I  have  met  with  nothing  except 
a  passage  which  will  be  mentioned  presently;  they  cannot 


•>  Demoeth.  in  Lept  {  21,  ed.  Wolf. 
Conoerniiig  the  exemption  from  cus- 
tom duties  see  also  book  i  oh.  15. 

*'  ElymoL  in  v.  ircvn/icocrroXoyov- 
ftcyor.  Lex.  &eg,  p.  897 ;  Lex*  Seg.  p. 
laSySO.  Neither  Haipoomtion,  Pol- 
liiXy  oor  Photiue,  have  any  thing  of 
importanoe  on  the  fiftieth. 


<*  Qrat.  e.  Neen*.  p.  I8S3,  89s  De- 
mosth.  c.  Mid.  pb  6A8,  IS. 

*«  Coip.  Inacript  No.  158. 

^  Demoeth.  c  Phorm.  p.  909.  The 
export  dot/  is  called  wapayAytom  in 
Philippides  the  comic  poet,  PoUox  ix. 
90.  [Mein.Fr.Coni.6r.vol.iv..pi47S.] 

^  Ad  Demoeth.  c.  Mid.  ut  tup. 
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indeed  have  been  considerable;  for  in  Greece^  and  Athens  in 
particular,  the  intercourse  with  other  states  was  chiefly  carried 
on  by  sea.  The  duty  was  paid  upon  imported  commodities  at 
the  unlading*':  and  upon  exported  commodities  probably  at  the 
shipping;  it  was  collected  by  the  pentecostologi,  who  have  been 
mentioned  already'%  in  money  and  not  in  kind,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Sandwich  inscription,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
value  of  the  commodities  was  entered  in  the  books  of  the  custom 
duties.  As  the  duty  upon  com  {veyrrfKOirri)  rov  airov), 
which  vras  only  imposed  at  the  importation,  was  leased  out  to 
individuals,**  the  fiftieth  must  have  been  sold  in  separate  lots  to 
several  fieurmers,  according  to  some  very  general  distinction  of 
the  commodities. 

To  ascertain  what  sum  the  state  annually  received  from  the 
fiftieth,  is  a  problem  of  difficult  solution.  If  the  imported  com 
amounted  annuaUy  to  about  a  million  medimni,  as  has  been 
assumed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work*;  and  if  the  price  of  a 
medimnus  is  taken  upon  an  average  at  3  drachmas  (although  it 
is  not  known  upon  what  principles  the  custom-house  valuation 
was  made),  the  farmer  of  the  corn  duty  received  10  talents  a 
year,  of  which  a  part  must  be  deducted  for  his  trouble,  the 
expense  of  collection,  and  profit. 

With  regard  to  other  commodities  little  information  can  be 
afforded.  The  only  passage  on  the  amount  of  the  fiftieth  occurs 
in  the  speech  of  Andoddes  concerning  the  mysteries^*,  but  it 


'^  DemofitiL  Paragr.  c.  Lacrit.  p. 
983,  25  aqq.  Plant.  Triiramin.  iv.  4, 15, 
where  however  the  Boman  oustom 
mtkj  he  meant. 

**  Besides  other  poflsages  already 
quoted  with  a  different  view,  compare 
npon  this  point  Athen.  ii.  p.  49  G, 

**  Orat  c  NeflBT.  ut  supb 

*  Book  i.  ch.  15. 

^  P.  05  aqq.  This  passage  has  for 
the  most  part  heen  rightly  conectecl 
hy  Beiske.  C£.  Valok.  Diat.  Enxipi 
p.  S98»  and  Shuter*s  Loot.  Andocid.  p. 
158  sqq.  Agyrrhins  must  evidently 
be  read  instoid  of  Aigyrius;  ^x^'' 


tis  should  be  altered  to  dpx»vijs,  and 
then  write  {jmaxov  d*  avrf  and  Xcv«i;ir. 
T6iFot  is  manifestly  a  gloss,  and  should 
be  omitted,  and  read  o^r,  and  then 
Aryov  for  okiyop  from  the  Breslau 
MS.  The  words  «»ffiroXXov^«oy  are  an 
interpretation  of  dlov,  and  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  gloss.  Concerning  yv&tnu 
I  will  not  decide.  I  believe  however 
that  it  might  be  understood  if  taken  for 
<&rrc  yv&vai;  if  not,  wrr€  must  be 
added,  or  the  word  be  altered  to  yp6vr€t. 
'Annkcuras  km  I  would  alter  with 
Beiske  into  dn-eXo^os  dc,  a  various 
reading,  which  Sluiter  quotes  from  a 
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admits  of  so  much  doubt  in  tlie  interpretation,  that  it  will  be 
better  to  let  him  speak  in  his  own  words.  '^  For  this  Agyr- 
rhius,  this  model  of  excellence^  was  two  years  ago  chief  Carmer  of 
the  fiftieth,  which  he  purchased  for  30  talents;  and  all  those 
persons  who  were  collected  round  him  under  the  white  poplar, 
had  a  share  in  the  concern.  Upon  their  characters  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  make  any  comment.  Their  object  in  assem- 
bling there  was,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  both  to  receive  money  for 
not  bidding  higher,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  profits,  when  the 
duty  was  sold  under  its  proper  price.  Afterwards  when  they 
had  gained  2  talents,  and  discovered  that  the  concern  was  of 
considerable  value,  they  all  combined  together,  and,  giving  the 
others  a  share,  they  purchased  the  same  duty  for  SO  talents; 
then,  as  no  one  offered  a  higher  sum,  I  myself  went  to  the 
senate,  and  bid  against  them,  until  I  obtained  it  for  36  talents. 
Then  having  driven  away  these  persons,  and  provided  sureties 
for  myself,  I  collected  the  required  sum,  and  paid  it  to  the 
state:  nor  was  I  a  loser  by  the  speculation,  for  the  sharers  in  it 
even  made  a  small  profit.  Thus  I  was  the  means  of  preventing 
these  persons  from  dividing  among  themselves  6  talents  of  the 
public  money.^'  According  to  this  accotmt  the  lease  was  taken 
by  companies:  Agyrrhius,  and  afterwards  Andocides,  had  ani 
association  of  this  kind:  at  the  head  of  each  company  there 
was  a  chief  farmer  (apx^^O^  ^7  whose  name  it  was  called.  It 
was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  by  the  poletae,  with  the  proviso 
of  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  near  the  white  poplar  tree:  in 


manuscript^  and  u  also  tlie  reading  of 
the  Breslau  M&  I^iatly,  /up  shonld 
be  added  after /9|paxca  fipom  the  Brea- 
loa  MS.y  and  the  colon  after  luraxr' 
X«$iT«ff  changed  into  aoonuna.  'Apx^^^f 
has  passed  into  the  grammarians  from 
this  pannage.  Etymol.  and  Lex.  8eg. 
p.  202.  'Apx^PfSf  6  Spx»p  Mjs  ovrt- 
wwTOMf  scil.  wpayiiorosy  for  example 
T€\cv£.  Heaychins 'A/>x^>^*'  ^wpoif- 
yovfuvos  ipyo\afi»Vf  as  has  been  rightly 
corrected.  To  this  also  the  ircinyjc^- 
rapxos  belongs  (as  a  friend  has  cor- 
rected for  wtPTriK6in'apxof)  in  Lex.  Seg. 


p.  297y  ^  ^X'^  *^'  inn-iyieouTiyi'  rov 
WXovff  Kill  rSnf  nwvrrfKoarwr  (1.  svFnf- 
Ko<rrmp&¥).  C£,  Phot  p.  801.  With 
regard  to  the  emendation  afterwards 
pnyposed  in  the  text  of  ^  for  dvo,  which 
was  first  edited  by  Beiske,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  confirmed  by  6ttni« 
tor's  and  the  Breslan  MS.,  which  i«ad 
rpiafor^i  it  was  no  doobt  originally 
written  n,  from  which  n  and  III  oonld 
easily  be  derived  [Tpia  is  also  the 
reading  of  four  mannsoripts  collated 
by  Bekker,  Orat  AtL  vol  i.  p.  142.] 
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this  instance  however  it  was  not  the  tax  on  any  particular  com- 
modity,  but  the  fiftieth  in  general^  which  therefore  these  persons 
had  on  this  occasion  farmed  in  one  lot,  and  not  divided  into 
separate  portions.    Agyrrhius  held  the  lease  in  the  third  year 
before  the  delivery  of  the  speech ;  Andocides  received  it  in  the 
following  year,  for  he  took  it  from  Agyrrhius,  and  in  the  next 
succeeding  year  was  involved  by  the  party  of  this  person  in  the 
law  suit  concerning  the  mysteries.     It  has  been  incorrectly 
supposed,  that  a  three  years'  lease  is  intended,  a  meaning  of 
which  the  expression  of  the  writer  does  not  admit^^   Andocides 
indeed  says,  according  to  the  present  reading,  that  Agyrrhius 
and  his  company  had  made  a  profit  of  2  talents:  he  himself 
offered  6  talents  more  than  the  former  company;  but  unless  he 
wished  to  expose  himself  to  evident  loss,  the  highest  offer  he 
could  make,  was  what  the  company  of  Agyrrhius  had  paid  and 
gained  at  the  former  letting.     From  this  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  these  2  talents  were  an  annual  profit;  and  that  the  com- 
pany of  Agyrrhius  had  gained  6  talents  in  three  years,  with  a 
rent  of  30  talents,  which  in  that  case  must  have  been  a  three 
years'  rent;  for  Andocides  states  that  the  three  years'  profit 
upon  this  rent,  was  as  much  as  36  talents.     But,  not  to  men- 
tion that  the  idiom  of  the  language  compels  us  to  understand  a 
letting  which  was  taken  for  the  third  year  before  the  delivery  of 
the  speech,  and  not  a  three  years^  lease,  it  is  not  possible  that 
an  orator  should  have  made  use  of  such  inaccurate  language,  as 
to  state  the  rent  for  three  years,  and  the  profit  of  the  lessee  only 
for  one,  without  marking  the  difference.     It  is  better  to  correct 
the  number,  which  is  for  other  reasons  uncertain,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  profit  of  the  company  of  Agyrrhius  was  6  talents 
instead  of  2.     Moreover,  if  this  profit  and  the  rent  were  for 
three  years,  the  fiftieth  would  be  extraordinarily  low,  particu- 
larly when  we  consider  the  export  of  corn,  although  even  this 
did  not  compose  the  largest  part  of  the  whole  receipts;  the 
other  exports  and  imports,  of  cattle  and  other  necessaries,  salt 


«^  De  Panw  (Becherches  Pliiloe. 
▼oL  i.  p.  356)  nnderstood  it  to  mean  a 
rent  for  three  yean;  Manso  (Sparta, 


voL  ii.  p.  504)  for  one  year.   Tplrov'jroi 
means  (he  third  pear  before,  or  tttmyean 

•go- 
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fish  and  fleshy  oil,  wine,  honey,  hides,  leather,  wood,  metals, 
vessels,  ointment,  rigging,  and  other  kinds  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured commodities,  woidd  have  fur  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  duty  upon  com:  the  slaves  also  must  have  produced  a  con- 
siderable sum,  upon  whom,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Roman 
customs,  an  import  duty  was  also  levied^'.  And  if  the  fiftieth, 
inclusive  of  the  cost  of  collection,  only  produced  about  14 
talents  a  year,  the  value  of  the  commodities  imported  and 
exported  could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  700  talents, 
which  is  evidently  too  small  a  sum.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
only  duty  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  the  duration  of  the 
lease,  viz.  the  tax  upon  prostitutes,  was  only  let  for  a  term  of 
one  year.  We  must  therefore  suppose,  that  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  general  letting  of  the  other  duties,  and  assume^ 
according  to  the  words  of  Andocides  himself,  that  the  fiftieth 
produced  to  the  state  from  30  to  36  talents  a  year;  so  that  the 
imports  and  exports,  allowing  for  the  profit  of  the  letting  and 
the  cost  of  collection,  amounted  to  about  2000  talents^.  It 
must  however  be  remembered,  that  at  this  period  Athens  was 
not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  it  was  the  first  years  after  the 
anarchy:  in  prosperous  times  the  custom  duties  were  probably 
far  more  productive. 

In  several  other  countries  the  custom  duties  were  equally 
considerable,  and  in  some  places  they  yielded  a  much  laig^ 
sum.  In  Macedonia  the  harbour  duty  was  generally  let  for  20 
talents;  Callistratus  raised  the  rent  to  40  talents,  by  lessening 
the  amount  of  security;  for  whereas  before  his  time,  each 
person  was  obliged  to  furnish  security  amounting  at  the  lowest 
to  a  talent,  which  none  but  the  wealthy  were  able  to  procure, 
he  permitted  the  farmer  to  ^ve  security  only  for  the  third  part, 
or  for  whatever  smallest  portion  of  his  rent  he  could  persuade 
the  people  to  accept  8ecurity^\  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a 
yearly  lease  is  here  meant?  The  harbour  duty  of  Rhodes 
amounted  before  Olymp.  153,  4  (b.c.  165)  to  a  million  drachmas 


7'  Lex.  8^.  p.  297y  81.  I  exports  not  very  differanUy  at  tan  i 

'*  Barth^mj  (Anachanu,  toL  iv.    lions  of  litres, 
p.  506)  reckons  the  annual  imports  and '      ''*  Aristot  OBoon.  8, 88. 
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(166  talents)  a  year:  after  it  had  considerably  fallen  off^  it  still 
amounted  to  150,000  drachmas  (25  talents)'^.  Cersocleptes  of 
Thrace  received  an  annual  income  of  300  talents  from  the 
harbour  duties,  at  times  when  commerce  was  not  impeded^'. 

Whether  Athens  collected  port  duties  in  other  countries, 
for  example,  in  the  harbours  of  Thasos,  which  she  had  obtained 
by  conquest,  or  whether  they  were  transferred  to  the  states  of 
the  deruchi,  I  am  imable  to  decide.  On  the  other  hand, 
custom  duties  must  necessarily  haye  been  established  by  land 
against  Megaris  and  Boeotia;  for  at  certain  times  a  total  pro- 
hibition existed  against  those  countries:  nothing  determinate 
can  however  be  ascertained.  It  is  related  of  Oropus,  upon  the 
boundaries  of  Attica  and  Boeotia^',  that  the  inhabitants  were  all 
plunderers  and  toll  gatherers,  and  also  raised  a  duty  upon  im- 
ported goods,  being  men  of  the  most  immoderate  avarice.  This 
might  certainly  be  referred  to  a  duty  paid  upon  entrance  into 
the  country,  which  the  Boeotians  and  the  Athenians  had  at 
different  times  collected  at  this  spot:  but  as  Oropus  was 
situated  on  the  sea,  and  as  the  importation  from  Euboea  into 
Attica  originally  went  by  way  of  Oropus,  the  meaning  remains 
uncertain. 

Chapter  V. 

The  Harbour  I>uHes,and  the  Duty  qfaHundredth,  orOneperCent. 
The  Market  Tolls. 

In  addition  to  the  fiftieth  which  was  imposed  upon  imports  and 
exports,  it  is  probable  that  a  separate  duty  was  levied  upon  all 
vessels  (whether  they  were  unladen  or  not)  for  the  use  of  the 
harbours,  which  had  caused  so  large  an  expense  to  Athens ;  as 
we  know  that  a  duty  was  collected  for  permission  to  deposit 
commodities  in  the  warehouses  and  magazines^*.    A  harbour 


»*  Polyb.  xjosL  7,  12. 

7«  Demosth.  c.  Aristocrat,  p.  Off!,  9. 

^  DicsBarchiui  in  the  Descriptioii  of 
Greece,  and  the  Teraee  of  Xenon  which 
he  has  preserved.    [See  Meineke,  Fr. 


Com.  6r.  vol.  iv.  p.  696. — ^Tkawbl.] 

7"  From  Xenophon*8  propoeals  (de 
Vectig.Sy)  we  are  justified  in  aaBuming 
that  this  was  the  nsnal  custom. 
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duty  {iXXi^yMv)  and  collectors  of  the  harbour  duty  (iXXifievur^ 
ral)  are  often  mentioned.  The  latter^  however,  appear  to  hare 
been  considered  by  Pollux^  as  identical  with  the  pentecosto- 
logi.  The  pentecostologi  at  Athens,  like  the  collectors  of  the 
harbour  duties  in  the  Bosporus  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Roman 
portitores,  examined  the  goods,  valued  them,  and  entered  them 
in  their  books'^ :  the  term  harbour  duty  is  however  a  general 
expression,  which  also  comprehends  import  and  export  duties^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  harbour  duty  of  the  Rhodians.  Neverthe- 
less this  ftict  does  not  prove  that  a  separate  duty  was  not  im- 
posed for  the  use  of  the  harbour.  I  am  induced  to  assume  the 
reality  of  such  an  impost,  by  two  apparent  traces  of  its  exist- 
ence. In  a  fragment  of  Eupolis*',  a  harbour  duty  is  mentioned 
which  was  to  paid  before  the  passenger  embarked:  it  thus 
appears  that  a  duty  was  imposed  in  the  harbour,  even  upon 
individuals.     In  Xenophon's  Essay  upon  the  State  of  Athens**, 


^*  Yiii.  138.  Other  pasBagM  in  tlie 
gramxnariaiiSy  e.  g.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  261, 
give  no  definite  infonnation  oonceming 
the  eHimeniatflB. 

^  Demosth.  c.  Phonn.  p.  917>  10, 
cf.  Jul.  Afric.  Cest.  p.  304. 

'^  Ap.  Poll.  ix.  30.  'EXXi/ifVioy,  h 
dowai  irpuf  tlafirpmi  m  dtt  Ela^Spnu 
can  evidently  be  only  nndentood  of 
going  on  board  a  ship,  as  Kilhn  has 
already  remarked. 

**  i.  17.  Schneider  (OpnacuL  Xe- 
noph.  p.  93)  considers  this  hundredth  to 
be  a  custom  duty,  which  was  after- 
wards succeeded  by  the  twentieth. 
Neither  to  this  notion  however,  nor  to 
that  of  Afanso  (Sparta,  voL  ii.  p.  496). 
can  I  aocede.  With  regard  to  the 
twentieth,  of  wliich  I  have  given  the 
true  explanation  in  chap.  6,  Manso 
(p.  602)  understands  it  to  be  an  in- 
creased custom  duty  upon  commo- 
dities levied  in  the  Pineus;  he  com- 
bines however  passages  which  have 
no  reference  to  one  another.  Among 
other  things,  he  assumes  that  the 
Athenians  only  remitted  to  the  allies 
that  part  of  the  tribute  which  was  in- 1 


creased  by  Alcibiades,  which  he  incor- 
rectly states  at  300  talents,  and  thai 
instead  of  it,  a  custom  duty  was  col- 
lected in  the  PirsBus.  This  duty  was 
not  however  levied  upon  the  allies 
alone,  but  upon  all  traders,  whether 
Athenians,  allies,  or  not;  and  who 
compelled  the  allies  to  come  to  the  Pi- 
r»u8  with  thdr commodities?  Athens 
would  manifestly  by  this  increased 
duty  in  the  PirsBUS  have  injured  her 
own  imports,  and  raised  the  prices  of 
commodities,  which  would  have  been 
against  her  own  interest.  The  twen- 
tieth was  not  collected  in  the  Pir8Dus,but 
in  the  countries  of  the  allies.  Manso 
again,  proceeding  upon  the  amount  of 
the  fiftieth,  calculates  the  increased 
duty  at  90  talents :  but  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  the  Athenians  would  have 
established  a  duty  producing  only  90 
talents,  part  of  which  moreover  was 
before  received,  instead  of  the  tributes 
which  brought  in  so  lai^ge  an  income, 
in  order  to  increase  their  revenues^ 
and  yet,  while  it  caused  a  precisely 
opposite  efiect,  have  allowed  the  twen- 
tieth to  ebcist  for  so  long  a  period! 
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it  18  remarked  that  the  necessity  of  trying  their  causes  in  Athens^ 
to  which  the  allies  were  subject,  increased  the  productiveness  of 
the  hundredth  {iKaToartf)  in  the  Pirseus.     We  are  not  justified 


Eaongh  however  of  these  erron.  I 
may  oheerve  that  with  this  a  main 
argument  of  8chneidor*&  fidls  to  the 
groundy  thai  the  Treatise  upon  the 
State  of  Athena  is  as  old  as  this  pe- 
riod, and  consequently  not  the  pro- 
duction of  Xenophon. 

I  have  already  remarked  in  book  L 
du  8,  that  I  wiU  not  answer  for  its 
bang  the  work  of  Xenophon;  hnt 
the  proofe  to  the  contnury  I  con- 
aider  as  insufficient.  That  the  domi- 
nion of  the  sea  did  not  belong  to 
Athens  afler  the  93rd  Olympiad  (b.c. 
405)  is  not  entirely  true.  The  battle 
of  CnidoB  brought  subject  allies  again 
under  the  power  of  Athens  (book  iii. 
ch.!?))  and  why  should  not  the  Athe- 
nians have  again  introduced  their  com- 
pulsory jorisdictton !  Isocrates  ( Areo- 
pog.  I)  speaks  in  the  most  unambiguous 
manner  of  the  naval  dominion  of  the 
Athenians  and  of  their  numerous  allies 
after  the  victories  of  Timotheus :  cip^- 
pr/w  dc  Kol  rh.  irepl  r^y  X^P^^  dyownjSy 
Koi  T&p  Korh,  Bakaa-trap  dpxowrrfty  h-i 
8c  avfifiaxovv  ixovaijs,  iroXXovr  fitp 
Tovr  irolftovt  fjfup,  ijp  ri  dejj,  fiorjBt)' 
caipraSf  iroXv  de  irk€iav£  row  riff  ow- 
rajctf  vKOT€\ovpras  Koi  t6  vpoarar- 
T6fUPOP  voiovprag.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  tliat  the  tributes  should  be 
called  <^poi;  the  name  a-vpra^is  was 
not  however  introduced  till  01}'mp. 
100,  4  (B.C.  377):  Xenophon  may 
either  have  written  this  treatise  a  short 
time  before^  or,  as  appears  to  me  more 
probable,  the  ancient  and  customary 
expression  was  retained  in  use  later. 
Comp.  book  iii.  cli.  17- 

That  the  tributes  were  valued  every 
four  yeare  is  also  an  account  to  which 
it  IB  difficult  to  assign  its  proper  place, 
particularly  in  reference  to  earlier 
times.    According  to  book  iii  ch.  U 


and  15,  the  tributes  were  not  altered 
until  the  80th  Olympiad  (b.c.  424), 
and  about  Olymp.  91,  2  (b.c.  415)  they 
were  entirely  abolished,  and  changed 
into  a  custom  duty,  in  which  state 
they  remained  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  whole  connexion  by  the  battle  of 
^gospotamos.  Here  then  it  might 
be  preferable  to  understand  the  times 
after  the  battle  of  Cnidos,  or  after  the 
100th  Olympiad  (b.c.  377).  When  the 
author  speaks  of  the  Athenians  giving 
up  their  own  country,  we  are  indeed 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  first  period  of 
the  Peloponneeian  war;  but  is  it  not 
possible  that  ideas  of  this  kind  may 
have  been  principles  which  were  de« 
rived  horn  the  earlier  histoiy  of 
Athens? 

But  the  most  singular  passage  of 
aU  is  the  assertion  of  the  writer,  that  it 
was  not  allowed  to  ridicule  the  people 
of  Athens  in  comedies,  but  only  indi- 
viduals. In  the  Knights  of  Aristo- 
phanes, which  was  acted  in  Olymp. 
88,  4  (b.c.  424),  and  in  the  Wasps, 
which  was  not  brought  forward  till 
later,  the  people,  as  Schneider  remarks, 
is  ridiculed;  but  for  this  reason  to 
attribute  to  this  writing  a  greater 
antiquity  than  Olymp.  88,  4,  would 
be  a  bold  assumption,  nor  would  it 
indeed  be  of  much  service.  Aristo^ 
phanes  had  previously  ridiculed  the 
state  in  the  Babylonians  (see  Acham. 
602,  and  the  scholiast),  and  likewise 
in  the  Achameans,  though  qualified 
with  an  apology  which  was  produced 
by  particular  circumstances,  that  he 
only  speaks  against  individuals,  and 
not  against  the  state  (vs.  514,  515). 
The  freedom  of  comedy  was  indeed 
for  a  short  time  abridged,  particuUrly 
by  a  decree  passed  in  Olymp.  86,  J 
(b.c.  440),  which  was  however  abro- 
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in  assuming  that  this  hundredth  was  an  import  duty,  which  was 
levied  at  a  particular  period  in  place  of  the  fiftieth ;  for  we  find 
the  fiftieth  mentioned  both  in  the  earlier  time  of  Andocides 
(whose  lease  of  the  custom  duties,  as  well  as  that  of  Agyrrhios, 
falls  in  the  first  years  after  the  anarchy),  and  also  in  the  time 
Demosthenes ;  and  an  alteration  in  this  tax  cannot  be  assumed 
witiiout  any  proof.  May  we  not  suppose  that  another  harbour 
duty  was  imposed  in  addition  to  the  tax  upon  persons  just  men- 
tioned, amounting  to  one  per  cent,  on  the  cargo  ?    The  more 


gated  in  Olymp.  85,  4  (b.c  437). 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  57.)  Ao- 
oording  to  the  scholiast  to  Aristoph. 
Nub.  31y  it  was  expressly  prohibited  to 
lidiciile  the  archon  in  comedy:  and 
according  to  the  scholiast  on  Aoharn. 
1149,  AntimachnSt  at  the  time  when 
he  was  choregusy  had  proposed  a  de- 
cree thai  no  one  shonld  be  ridiciiled  by 
name.  All  these  aooonnts  appear  to 
refer  to  the  law  passed  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Morychides,  and  prove  no  more 
than  that  it  was  forbidden  to  attack 
anybody  by  name ;  a  prohibition  which 
was  not  long  in  foroe^  On  the  other 
hand,  to  ridicnle  the  people,  although 
deon  threw  it  out  as  a  reproach 
against  Aiisti^haaes  (Acham.  601), 
and  it  would  naturally  produce  hatred 
against  the  poet,  appears  to  have  been 
always  allowed  until  after  the  time  of 
the  anarchy.  By  this  overthrow  of 
the  democracy  Uie  Athenian  demus 
was  rendered  suspicious  and  mistrust- 
fhl;  and  the  parabasia^in  which  public 
matters  were  discussed,  was  omitted. 
Of  this  however  want  of  space  pre- 
vents me  from  treating;  with  regard 
to  the  passage  in  question,  it  agrees  as 
well  with  the  time  which  succeeded 
the  anarchy  as  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Lastly,  Schneider  was  justiy  sur- 
prised at  the  following  passage :  6\iyoi 
dc  TtPts  rmv  trcv^rdoy  ical  t»v  ^fioriiv 
Ktffi^tdoiWat,  Kol  ovd*  cZroij  ih»  fi^  dia 
fFokvtrpayfjuHrvmfif    ical    dtk   t6    (i^rciy 


wXcoy  fyew  rov  d^fiov:  which,  it  ap- 
pears, could  not  have  been  said  after 
the  ill  treatment  of  Socrates  by  the 
comic  poets,  and  least  of  all  by  Xeno- 
ph<m.  If  however  Xenophon  wrote 
this  essay  perhaps  forty  yean  after  the 
representation  of  the  Clouds,  when  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
been  changed,  was  it  necessary  that  be 
should  refer  to  Socrates  in  an  ironical 
account  of  the  principles  of  the  Athe- 
nians! And  could  the  best  friend  of 
Socrates,  or  even  Socrates  himself 
deny  that  he  wished  to  raise  himself 
above  the  people,  he  who  came  for- 
ward as  the  ameliorator  of  the  people, 
and  was  not  only  a  declared  enemy  of 
the  demus,  but  entertained  purely  aris- 
tocratical  principles!  I  may  also  make 
a  remark  upon  the  observation  occur- 
ring in  1, 10,  that  slaves  at  Athens  were 
not  allowed  to  be  beaten,  for  which 
regulation  a  fiilse  reason  is  ironically 
assigned.  The  true  reason  wppean 
to  have  been  forgotten  at  the  time 
when  the  author  wrote,  namely,  the 
war.  (Aristoph.  Nub.  70  When  the 
Clouds  were  acted,  the  circumstance 
was  evidentiy  new,  and  the  reason  well 
known.  Consequentiy,  this  ciroom- 
stance  likewise  seems  to  prove  that 
this  writing  had  a  later  origin  than  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes  at  the  earliest 
I  do  not  indeed  consider  the  question 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  these  axgomenta; 
but  the  space  does  not  allow  of  a 
more  detiuled  investigation. 
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strangers  came  to  Athens^  the  greater  was  the  intercourse ;  if  a 
laiger  number  of  vessels  arrived,  even  without  bringing  any 
commodities  for  importation,  the  harbour  duty  was  increased  by 
the  influx  ot  foreigners.  At  the  same  time  I  only  throw  out 
this  notion  as  a  conjecture,  for  we  know  nothing  certain  of  the 
hundredth.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  many  taxes  of  a  hundredth 
collected  by  Athens*",  which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  the 
states  paid  for  the  duties  {rikrf) ;  an  explanation  more  obscure 
than  the  diing  explained.  It  is  however  possible  that  this  small 
tax  was  levied  in  Attica  upon  several  occasions,  a  question  which 
we  shall  presently  reconsider. 

Duties  levied  in  markets  are  mentioned  in  Attica,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  of  Greece*^  and  were  considered  as  a  tax  of 
importance,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  mere  fees  paid 
for  permission  to  erect  booths.  It  is  more  probable  that  they 
were  an  excise  duty  upon  all  things  sold  in  the  market;  but  in 
what  manner  the  rate  was  estimated  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
state.  The  grammarians^  mention  a  tax  upon  sales  {l7ra>yu)y, 
iTTtoyia)^  but  they  did  not  themselves  know  accurately  what  was 
its  nature.  Harpocration  conjectures  that  it  was  the  tax  of  a 
fifth  (ji  irifjuimji)y  a  duty  of  which  he  appears  to  have  obtained 
some  knowledge  from  other  sources ;  other  grammarians  copy 
this  account  from  him ;  but,  if  we  consider  the  moderate  rate 
of  the  other  duties,  it  is  not  credible  that  so  high  a  tax  3bould 
have  been  imposed  upon  all  sales,  which  would  have  fallen 
chiefly  upon  the  home  consumption.  In  another  account,  which 
in  all  probability  is  equally  founded  on  mere  conjecture,  certain 
duties  of  a  hundredth  are  cited  as  instances  of  this  tax.  At 
Byzantium  we  meet  with  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  sales,  but 
only  imposed  for  the  moment,  and  not  intended  for  any  long 


•»  Ve^.  656. 

**  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4,  Aristoph. 
Acham.  904,  ed.  Invem.  Demoeth. 
Oljrnth.  i.  p.  16,  20. 

*^  PoUiix  vii.  15.  Harpocration, 
Said.  EtymoL  Phavorinus.  The  fol- 
lowing less  valuable  statement  occurs 
in  Lex.  8^.  p*  255,  'Evwvta  /Uv  to. 


eir\  T^  &vj  irpoa'KaTaPakX6fi€P(iy  wm^p 
iKOToaral  tip€£.  The  sale  of  duties 
cannot  here  be  meant,  although  the 
grammarian  classes  the  K>)pvic€ia,  the 
pay  of  the  criers  at  the  sale  of  the 
duties,  together  with  the  iir^via,  the 
former  being  a  fee  which  was  perhaps 
exacted  in  all  sales  by  auction. 
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continuance'^:  other  examples  of  large  excise  duties  of  this  kind 
I  omit  to  enumerate. 

Whether  this  tax  was  collected  at  the  gates  or  in  the  market 
I  do  not  find  anywhere  stated";  toU-gatherers  were,  however, 
appointed  for  the  collection  of  it.  A  story  preserved  in  Zeno- 
bins  and  other  compilers  of  proverbs'',  of  a  countryman  named 
Leucon,  leads  to  this  conclusion.  The  story  is,  that  this  Leu- 
con  used  to  place  leathern  bottles  of  honey  in  a  panier,  upon 
the  top  of  which  he  laid  some  barley,  and  brought  it  to  Athens 
on  an  ass,  which  he  represented  to  be  loaded  with  nothing  but 
barley.  One  day  the  ass  fell  down,  and  the  toll-gatherers, 
coming  to  his  assistance,  discovered  the  honey,  and  seized  it  as 
contraband.  This  story  indeed  is  in  all  probability  a  fiction, 
and  did  not  actually  happen  to  any  Leucon.  Leucon  was  ah 
Athenian  comic  poet,  perhaps  the  son  of  Hagnon",  the  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  and  Pherecrates,  and  he  had  repre- 
sented the  misfortune  of  the  peasant  upon  the  stage,  in  a  play 
called  the  Ass  which  carried  the  leathern  bottles.  This  does  not 
however  invalidate  the  argument;  for  even  if  it  was  not  founded 
upon  any  real  fact,  it  must,  in  order  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
play,  have  been  at  least  a  possible  occurrence  according  to  the 
existing  usages  at  Athens. 


^  Pseud-Aristot.  (Econ.  2,  3,  in  the 
words  rots  If  a>povfi€vois  ri  h-a^cof 
X^P^  "F^s  rifujg  bMvcu  cirtdcicarov. 

*  The  author  mentions  in  the  Ad- 
denda»  that  having  left  it  undecided 
where  the  duty  was  paid  upon  goods 
that  were  brought  for  sale  into  the 
city,  he  afterwards  considered  that  it 
was  probably  taken  at  the  gates,  and 
that  the  passage  duty,  or  biajrvKiov,  re- 
fers to  this.  *^  The  only  account  of  it 
is  found  in  Hesychius.  AtasrvXtov  (as 
has  been  rightly  corrected)  rlKos  ri 
n€ip*  ^ABrjvaiois  ovms  eVaXeiro,  where 
consiilt  the  notes  of  the  commentators : 
the  word  is  used  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent meaning  in  Pseud-Aristot  (Econ. 
iL  2,  14,  from  whence  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  the  money  was  only  paid 


for  passing  through  the  gate;  bat 
at  Athens  the  word  might  hare  had 
any  other  signification,  and  that  the 
buurvktop  was  some  kind  of  admit- 
tance money,  appears  to  me  hardly 
conceivable.** 

"7  Zenob.  i.  74;  Mich.  Apoet.  ii.  68. 
Comp.  Diogenianus  and  Suidas  voL  L 
p.  98. 

"^  Suid.  in  v.  Acv/cmv,  and  particu- 
larly Toup  Emend,  in  Suid.  voL  ii.  p. 
262,  ed.  Leip.  against  the  commenta- 
tors. Respecting  the  time  at  which 
he  lived,  see  Athen.  viii.  p.  343  C. 
Uis  4»paropes  is  quoted  by  Athenseas, 
Hesychius,  Photius,  and  Suidas;  the 
latter  mentions  two  other  piece%*Opof 
and  *  Aa-Ko<f>6po£ ;  both  however  are 
one,  viz.  "Oifos  da-Ko(f>6pof, 
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The  Duty  of  a  Twentieth parU     Tithes;  their  different  sorts. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  duties^  the  Athenians  began,  about 
Olymp.  91,  2  (b.c.  415),  to  substitute  in  the  room  of  the  tri- 
butes, which  up  to  this  period  had  been  periodically  paid  by 
the  allies,  a  duty  of  a  twentieth  {elKooTtf)  upon  all  commodities 
exported  or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  subject  allies  $ 
hoping  to  raise  a  greater  revenue  by  that  means  than  by  the 
direct  taxation  of  these  states":  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  tax,  as  Aristophanes  mentions  no  less  than  1000  tributary 
cities,  must  have  produced  a  very  considerable  revenue.  It 
was^  according  to  the  usual  practice^  let  out  in  farm;  the  collec- 
tors had  the  name  of  eicostologi  {elKoa-roXoyoiy^.  From  a 
reference  made  by  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of  the  Frogs 
(Olymp.  93,  3,  B.C.  405),  to  an  unfortunate  eicostologus,  who 
sent  some  contraband  commodities  from  iEgina  to  Epidaurus, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  this  duty  had  not  been  abolished,  but 
lasted  until  the  end  of  the  Pelopoimesian  war. 

But  the  tenth  {Se/edrfj)  raised  by  the  Athenians  at  Byzan- 
tium was  a  mere  extortion.  It  was  first  imposed  in  Olymp.  92,  | 
(B.C.  409),  when  Alcibiades,  Thrasyllus,  and  the  other  Athe- 
nian generals  who  came  from  Cyzicus,  fortified  Chrysopolis  in 
the  territory  of  Chalcedon :  a  station  for  the  reception  of  those 
duties  {BeKarevn^pcov)  was  built,  and  thirty  ships  were  sent  out 
under  two  generals,  in  order  to  tithe  the  commodities  on  board 
all  ships  which  came  out  of  the  Pontus,  as  Xenophon  relates*^ 
Polybius  mentions  the  ships  going  to  the  Pontus ;  both  accounts 
are  doubtiess  correct,  and  the  tenth  was  levied  upon  the  cargoes 
of  vessels  both  coining  in  and  going  out  of  this  sea.    That  this 


■•  Thucyd.  vii.  28.  To  this  twen- 
tieth and  to  the  Byzantine  transit 
duties,  which  will  he  presently  men- 
tioned, the  following  passage  refers  in 
Lex.  S(^.p.  185,21,  AtKdrrj  Koi  cZkoot^* 
ol  *hBfiPaioi  €K  T&v   tnjiTiwT&v   ravra 


iXafipavov, 

*^  Pollux  ix.  30;  Aristoph.  Ran, 
366. 

*^  Hellen.  i.  1, 14,  with  which  Dia- 
dorus  xii.  61  agrees. 
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tax  produced  a  large  revenue  may  be  readily  conceived^  for  ibe 
rate  of  duty  was  high,  and  this  chwinel  was  very  much  fre- 
quented. *' Byzantium,"  says  Polybius**,  "is  most  fayourably 
situated  upon  the  sea  of  any  known  place;*^  against  the  will  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  was  not  possible  either  to  go  out  of  or  to  come 
in  to  the  Pontus,  on  account  of  the  rapid  current  in  the  straits; 
for  that  reason  it  was  £ar  more  fortunately  situated  than  Chaloe- 
don,  the  City  of  the  Blind,  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  have 
possessed  an  equally  advantageous  position;  a  large  supply  of 
leather,  the  best  and  the  greatest  number  of  slaves,  came  from 
the  Pontus;  also  honey,  wax,  and  salt  meat;  oil,  and  every  kind 
of  wine,  were  carried  from  Greece  into  the  Black  Sea;  com  it 
sometimes  exported  and  sometimes  imported.  The  only  good 
passage  however,  as  the  same  historian  remarks,  was  by  Bus  and 
Chrysopolis,  for  which  reason  the  Athenians,  upon  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades,  had  chosen  this  latter  city  as  the  station  for  collect* 
ing  the  duties.  Of  this  tax  they  were  deprived  by  the  defeat 
at  iEgospotamos.  Thrasybulus  however  reestablished  it  about 
the  97th  Olympiad  (b.c.  390),  and  let  it  out  in  &rm*';  at  that 
time  the  Athenians  derived  great  resources  from  it  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  war.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  (Olymp.  98,  2,  b.c. 
387)^  probably  produced  its  second  abolition;  and  a  long 
time  afterwards  (Olymp.  139,  B.C.  224),  the  Byzantians,  to 
assist  a  pecuniary  difficulty,  introduced  the  same  transit  duties 
{SiaryayYiovjy  which  were  the  cause  of  the  war  waged  against 
them  by  the  Rhodians'\ 

Wherever  houses  or  stations  for  the  collection  of  tenths 
(SeKarexm^piay  BeKarrfkoyui)  are  mentioned*',  tolls  collected  at 
sea  are  always  to  be  understood,  which  required  particular  esta- 
blishments of  this  description.  Therefore  Pollux  mentions  the 
erection  of  them  as  an  event  which  only  happened  on  particular 
occasions.    But  when  farmers   of   tenths,  and  collectors  of 


**  Polyb.  iv.  38,  and  afterwards  43, 
44. 

"'  Itenoph.  HeUen.  iv.  8,  27,  31 ; 
Demosth.  0.  Leptin.  §  48,  and  there 
Ulpian*s  and  Wolfs  notes. 

^*  Folybius  in  the  following  chap- 


ters. Comp.  Heyne  de  Byzant.  pw  U 
sqq.  To  compel  a  person  to  sail  to  the 
place  where  ihe  duties  were  coUected 
was  called  iro^>aya>yca£ccir,  Poljrb.  iv. 
44,  46;  iu.  2. 

"»  Pollux  viii.  132, 
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tenths  {BeKar&vcu,  SeKarfjXoyoc,  BeKarevral)  are  mentioned*', 
duties  of  difierent  descriptions  may  be  understood.  In  the 
first  place  there  were  the  tenths  of  the  produce  of  the  soil;  we 
know>  for  example,  that  this  tax  was  collected  in  the  govern* 
ments  of  the  satraps,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  revenue;  it  was 
also  universally  extended  in  the  tyrannies  of  Asia,  and  probably 
was  the  most  ancient  tax  paid  to  the  kings.  Thus  too  the 
Romans  collected  tenths  from  conquered  countries;  and  this 
same  duty  was  also  very  common  in  Greece,1[)ut  only  as  a  tax 
upon  property  which  was  not  freehold,  the  tenths  being  paid  for 
the  use.  Consistently  with  this  the  tyrant  demanded  the 
tenths  from  all  his  subjects,  as  lord  and  master  of  the  whole 
country,  which  he  only  permitted  to  be  occupied  by  his  subjects 
upon  the  payment  of  these  taxes*  Of  this  kind  are  the  Sicilian 
tenths,  which  were  received  by  the  kings  before  that  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans;  and  many  cases  of  the  same 
duty  occur  in  Greece  Proper,  as,  for  example,  the  tithes  of  the 
com  at  Cranon  in  Thessaly*';  thus  Pisistratus,  as  tyrant  or 
usurping  proprietor  of  the  country,  subjected  aU  the  lands  of 
the  Athenian  citizens  to  a  tithe,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  his 
people  by  this  despotic  measure;  although  as  a  sophist  sup- 
poses him  to  say  in  a  spurious  epistle,  he  might  excuse  himself 
by  ailing,  that  the  tithes  were  not  paid  for  himself  the  tyrant, 
but  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  sacrifices,  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  administration,  and  the  costs  of  war''*  The 
Hsistratidffi  did  not  abolish  this  tax,  but  they  lowered  it  to  a 
twentieth". 


**  AeKOTwai  are  faimen  of  the 
tenths,  dcjcan^X«(yoc,  coUectora  of  the 
tenths;  both  of  which  callings  were 
often  united  in  the  same  individual: 
drxarwral  appears  to  be  applicable  to 
either.  Cf.  Haipocrat  in  tv.  Htxa- 
rtvrAsmad  d€Kanfk6yo9,  Pollnx  ix.  28; 
Demosth.  c.  Aristocrat,  p.  676,  26. 
Also  HesTchins  in  v.  ititarrfk6yoh  Et j- 
moL  in  v.  dwKartvrfipioVf  where  how- 
ever the  statements  given  are  incor- 
rect and  confused.  To  coUect  the 
tenth  was  called  dcmircvca'.  Aristo- 
phanes ap.  PolL  ix.  31,  cXXi/Acyi£cis  ^ 
dcKorcvcft^;  and  thence  Hesychius  d<- 


KctrtvtWf  r€\»v€Uf,  not  to  quote  other 

grftfTiipftrift^^fft 

•^  Poljsen.  ii.  34. 

**  Concerning  these  tenths  see  Meur- 
sius  Pisistrat.  6,  7>  9.  The  spurious 
epistle  is  given  by  Diogenes  lAertius 
in  the  life  of  Solon. 

**  £2/co<rri)  r&y  yiyvofuv^tf^  Thucyd. 
vi.  64.  In  the  free  constitution  of 
Athens  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs. 
That  the  Boman  tenths  were  copied 
from  those  of  Attica  is  the  singular 
notion  of  Burmann  de  Vect.  P.  B.  ii. 
and  V. 
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In  the  same  manner  that^  with  reference  to  a  tyrant,  all 
lands  were  subject  to  a  tithe,  so  in  a  republic  many  estates  were 
subject  to  this  tax,  as  not  being  the  freehold  property  of  the 
possessor,  but  only  held  by  him  as  occupier.  Thus  the  state  of 
Athens  owned  the  tithes  of  public  demesnes,  and  let  them  in 
farm;  the  temples  also  frequently  enjoyed  property  of  this  kind, 
of  which  many  examples  are  extant:  thus,  for  instance,  the 
Delian  Apollo  received  a  large  amount  of  tithes  frt>m  the 
Cyclades'*®;  and  in  the  island  of  Ithaca,  the  temple  of  Diana 
received  the  tithes  from  an  estate,  the  possessors  of  which  were 
boimd  to  keep  her  temple  in  repair"';  and  Xenophon  had  for- 
merly devised  the  very  same  regulation  at  Scillus.  Obligations 
of  this  nature  arose  in  great  measure  from  the  piety  of  indi- 
viduals, who  dedicated  their  property  to  the  gods,  and  thus  gave 
up  the  ownership  or  dominion,  retaining  at  the  same  time  the 
use  of  it  for  themselves  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  payment; 
the  temples  may  also  on  certain  occasions  have  received  the 
right  of  tithes  by  conquest.  Thus  the  Greeks  promised  that 
after  the  fortunate  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  all  states 
who  had  afforded  any  protection  to  the  enemy,  should  pay  a 
tithe  to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  would 
make  their  lands  subject  to  a  tribute"^  At  Athens,  moreover, 
Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  received  the  tithe  of  the  plunder,  and 
of  captures'^%  and  also  of  certain  fines^°^;  while  others  were  paid 
to  the  temples  without  any  deduction,  together  with  the  tithe 
either  of  all  or  of  a  large  proportion  of  confiscated  property"'. 
The  tithes  of  Minerva  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 


*^  Spanheim  ad  Callim.  Hymn. 
DeL  278 ;  Corsim  Gr.  Diss.  vi.  p.  cxvL 

»»  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  192C  See 
Padaudi  Mon.  Pelop.  vol.  L  p.  142, 
and  his  difiiise  notes,  where  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  inscription  is  proved. 
Xenophon  set  up  the  very  same  in- 
scription at  Scillus  (Cyr.  Exped.  v.  3^ 
3,)  and  this  inscription  of  Ithaca  is  a 
somewhat  modem  imitation  of  it,  but 
unquestionably  not  a  foi^ery. 

^««  Herod,  vu.  132;  Died.  xi.  3; 
Polyb.  ix.  33,  concerning  Thebes.  Cf. 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3, 9. 


*«'  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  741, 3; 
Diqd.  zL  62;  Lysias  c.  Polystrat.  pw 
686;  Harpocrat.  in  v.  dcjcormiy. 
Comp.  Paciaudi  vt  tup.  p.  172  sqq.; 
Lakemacher  Ant  Gi«c  Sacra*  p.409L 

^^  Cf:  e.  g.  Demosth.  c.  Macart.  ^ 
1074,24. 

^^^  Decree  in  the  lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators,  p.  226;  Andocid.  de  Mysi.  p. 
48.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  10.  Com- 
pare book  iiL  ch.  14.  Photius  men- 
tions a  tenth  received  by  the  gods  in  v. 
odcKorrurovs*,  without  however  qteoi- 
iyingwhich.  ^  i 
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fiftieths  of  other  gods^  and  of  the  heroes  of  the  tribes  {eirdyv- 
fbo&y^i  the  latter  were  probably  similar  per  centages^  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  custom  duty  of  the  fiftieth. 


Chapter  VII. 
Taxes  upon  Aliens,  Taxes  upon  Slaves,  and  other  Personal  Taxes. 

Among  the  direct  and  personal  taxes,  the  protection  money  of 
the  resident  aliens  (ji€toIku)v)  is  most  generally  known,  an 
institution  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Athenian  state,  but 
which  was  introduced  in  many^®^,  and  perhaps  in  all  countries. 
At  Athens  every  resident  alien  paid  twelve  drachmas  a  year,  as 
we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Eubulus  andlseeus^^';  according 
to  the  latter,  the  women  paid  6  drachmas,  if  they  had  no  son 
of  sujfficient  age  to  pay  for  himself.  If  however  the  son  paid  the 
protection  money,  the  mother  was  exempt ;  consequently  no 
woman  paid  it,  except  those  whose  families  did  not  contain  any 
adult  male;  and  as  the  son  exempted  the  mother,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  husband  exempted  his  wife.  For  that  the 
wives,  of  the  resident  aliens  had  to  make  a  separate  payment  is 
improbable  for  this  reason,  that  otherwise  a  widow,  even  if  her 
son  paid  this  tax,  would  also  have  been  required  to  pay  for  her- 
self; whereas  it  is  stated  in  the  most  general  terms,  that  if  the 
son  paid,  the  mother  did  not,  nor  consequently  the  widow. 
The  protection  money  was  also  farmed  out;  since  farmers  of 
duties  {reX&yat)  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it;  for  example 
in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  who  threatened  a  farmer  of  duties  with 
imprisonment,  for  arresting  Xenocrates  for  not  having  paid  his 
protection  money*  °%  and  also  in  the  grammarians.     It  is  main- 


^-  Demoeth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  738,  6^ 
and  Ulpian'e  note. 

u»7  BesideB  the  two  passages  of  Ly- 
nas  and  Lycuigns  which  Wesseling 
quotes  ad  Petit,  ii.  5, 1,  see  Demosth. 
c  Aristocrat,  p.  691,  3^  and  c.  Aphob. 
^Tfvdo/A.  p.  845,  19. 

^^  Harpocration  in  ▼.  iieroUuxvy  cf. 
LesL.  8eg.  p.  280,  Hesychius  in  v.  /m- 


roMcoi,  Photins,  who  transcribes  Har- 
pocration,  in  v.  fimucoi  and  fi€ToiK»v 
\€iTovpyUu,  Pollux  iiL  55,  Nicephor. 
ad  Syues.  de  Insonm.  p.  402.  The 
other  statement  of  10  drachmas  in 
Hesychius  v.  fierouaov  and  Ammonius 
V.  l<roT€\^f  only  rests  npon  an  eiror  of 
the  copyist. 

Jw  Vit.  Dec.  Drat.  voL  iv.  p.  268, 
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tained  by  some  writers^  that  the  payment  of  the  protection 
money  was  made  by  the  patron  (^poerraTiy^)"*,  which  agrees  very 
well  with  his  character  of  surety  for  the  resident  aliens^  but  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients.  For  the 
state  looked  for  security  to  the  body  of  the  resident  alien  him- 
self;)  and  if  he  was  convicted  before  the  poletas  of  non-payment 
of  the  duty^  he  was  immediately  sold*  '\  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  Harpocration^  who  is  followed  by  Photius^  proves  firom  the 
comic  poets  in  particular^  that  the  freed  men  also  paid  this  pro- 
tection money;  Menander^  however^  he  proceeds  to  state,  says 
in  two  plays,  ^^  that  besides  the  1 2  drachmas,  the  latter  also  paid 
3  oboli,  perhaps  to  the  farmer  of  the  duties.'^  According  to  the 
context  the  '^latter"  can  only  be  the  freed  men,  as  Petit  rightly 
understood  it"';  and,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  Pollux  and 
Hesychius  generalize  this  account  of  the  payment  of  the  trio- 
bolon,  and  extend  it  to  all  resident  aliens.  But  they  go  still 
farther  than  this,  for  the  latter  informs  us  that  it  was  paid  to 
the  farmer  of  the  duties,  the  former,  that  the  clerk  received  it. 
The  general  accuracy  and  information  of  Harpocration  prove 
that  no  grammarian  could  know  it  for  certain,  and  to  what  pur- 
pose should  it  have  been  paid  to  a  clerk,  or  even  to  a  farmer 
of  the  duties,  if  the  tax  was  farmed  out  ?  This  triobolon  paid  by 
the  freed  men  must  therefore  have  had  a  different  character,  to 
which  point  I  will  presently  return.  On  the  other  hand  many 
resident  aliens,  as  is  implied  in  the  story  of  Xenocrates,  enjoyed 
an  immunity  from  the  protection  money  {aTiK€ia  fieroixiov) 


ed.  Tubing. ;  also  Plutarch  in  the  life 
of  Q.  Flamininus,  and  Photius  in  the 
life  of  Lycuigus.  Concerning  Xeno- 
crates see  also  Plutarch's  Phocion  29^ 
and  Ste.  Croix  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
/AcroMCfM  in  the  M^m.  de  TAcad^mie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xLviL  p.  184  sq. 

"'^  Petit  nbi  sup.  and  Lex.  S^.  p. 
298. 

"^  Harpocration,  from  the  Oration 
against  Aristogiton  i.  p.  787^  27,  which 
if  not  written  by  Demosthenes  him- 
sielf,  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  where 


there  is  an  instance  of  the  sale  of  an 
unmarried  woman.  The  place  where 
this  sale  took  place  was  caUed  the  in»- 
X/jTr^piov  rov  fitrouuov.  The  sale  was 
carried  on  under  the  directi<m  of  the 
polet89,  Pollux  viiL  99,  comp.  aboTe 
book  ii«  ch.  3.  The  protection  monej 
was  naturally  sold  by  auction  in  the 
same  place.  In  the  livea  of  the  Ten 
Orators  fitrouaop  is  incorroetly  used 
instead  of  jruXfynjpioif  rov  fi/troucioth 
">  Leg.  Att  il  6,  7. 
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without  being  isoteles^  at  Athens  as  well  as  in  other  countries^"* 
Many  were  even  exempted  from  costom  duties"^  and  other 
payments^  as  wQl  be  shown  below;  yet  these  preferences  appear 
to  have  been  very  rare;  for,  according  to  Demosthenes"^ 
scarcely  five  persons  were  exempted  from  the  regakr  liturgies^ 
and  what  Diodorus"'  supposes  Themistocles  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  immunity  of  the  resident  aliens  and  the  artificers,  must 
have  arisen  from  some  misunderstanding,  which  perhaps  origi- 
nated in  the  drcumstanoe  that  Themistocles  had  encouraged  this 
dass  in  some  other  manner.  If  then  we  take  the  sum  of  the 
resident  aliens  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  which  was 
10,000,  as  an  average  amount,  and  reckon  about  1000  women 
who  paid  this  tax,  the  protection  money  would  have  amounted  to 
about  21  talents:  the  freed  men  are  included  in  this  estimate, 
although  in  Xenophon^s  Treatise  upon  the  State  of  Athens^ '% 
this  class  of  persons  ia  distinguished  from  the  resident  aliens. 

Xenophon  says' '%  that  ^^  whoever  remembers  how  much  the 
slave  duty  produced  before  the  Decelean  war,  will  allow  that  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  a  large  number  of  slfives  in  the  country.^ 
At  that  period  great  numbers  eloped;  Thucydides  reckons  more 
than  20,000;  the  maritime  wars  destroyed  a  very  large  number, 
and  as  it  was  easy  for  them  to  escape  from  Attica,  the  Athenians 
probably  reduced  their  establishments,  or  exported  their  slaves 
to  foreign  markets.  In  short,  Athens  had  more  slaves  before 
than  after  the  Decelean  war,  and  this  duty  was  consequently 
more  productive,  fiiit  by  means  of  what?  was  it  merely  by  the 
duty  of  a  fiftieth  upon  their  importation?  In  that  case  the 
expression  slave  duty  could  scarcely  have  been  used.  It  is  more 
probable  that  a  tax  upon  the  slaves  themselves  existed:  and  this 
would  in  that  case  be  the  only  direct  and  regular  taxation  of  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  citizens,  excepting  the  liturgies; 
although  this  duty,  in  so  far  as  slaves  cannot  be  considered  as 
mere  property,  but  as  servants  also,  may  be  viewed  in  the  light 


"3  Corp.  Inscript.  Na  87,  ad  fin. 
Demoeth.  c.  Aristocrat,  p.  601 , 3. 
>'«  Book  i.  ch.  1& 
^'^  0.  Leptin.  §  16, 17. 
'»  3d.  43. 


"'  L  10;  see  b.  i.  ch.  7. 
***  De  Vectig.  4,  Stroy  r6  rt\o£  fv- 
pi(rK€    T&v    oydpcnrodtfy    irpo    r&p   cV 
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of  a  tax  upon  servants.  Now  the  supposition  that  a  slave  tax 
of  this  nature  was  in  existence^  appears  to  be  confirmed  by.  the 
triobolon  which  was  paid  by  the  freed  men.  The  rate  of  taxa- 
tion for  slaves  could  not  indeed  have  been  high,  if  it  was  not  to 
press  too  heavily  upon  the  property  of  persons  who  employed  a 
large  number,  and  particularly  of  the  mine  proprietors;  but 
3  oboli  a  year  for  each  slave  was  a  tax  that  would  easily  have 
been  borne;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  possessors  paid  this 
sum  for  every  slave;  of  which  the  triobolon  paid  by  each  freed 
man  in  addition  to  the  protection  money,  was  probably  the 
result:  the  latter  he  paid  by  virtue  of  his  new  station;  but  the 
state  would  not  consent  to  renounce  what  it  had  formerly 
received  from  him.  If  this  supposition  is  well  founded,  and  we 
reckon  400,000  slaves  in  Attica,  the  tax  produced  to  the  &rmer 
of  the  duties  200,000  drachmas,  or  about  33  talents  a  year. 

From  this  example  it  may  be  perceived  how  limited  is  our 
knowledge  even  of  the  Athenian  antiquities.  Obliterate  the  few 
and  indistinct  traces  of  this  tax  upon  slaves,  and  there  is 
nowhere  an  indication  of  its  existence.  How  many  similar 
duties  and  revenues  may  Athens  have  possessed,  of  which  we 
know  nothing?  In  the  state  of  Byzantium,  fortune-tellers  (who, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Isocrates  and  Lucian,  carried  on  a  profit- 
able trade),  quacks,  ju^lers,  and  other  itinerant  impostors  paid 
the  third  part  of  their  profits  for  permission  to  follow  their 
callings*  ^%  and  traders  of  this  description  were  also  taxed  in 
other  countries  in  ancient  times'*" ;  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
Athens  likewise  levied  a  similar  tax. 

Even  retail-dealing  in  the  market  was  not  permitted  either 
to  the  resident  aliens  or  to  foreigners,  without  the  payment  of 
a  tax,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  foreigners'  money 
{^eviKa  TeKely);  hence  Demosthenes  says  of  a  woman  who  sold 
ribbands,  that  if  they  wished  to  prove  that  she  was  a  foreigner 
and  not  a  citizen,  they  must  search  the  duties  collected  in  the 
market*";  and  perhaps  the  resident  aliens  paid  a  tax  even  for 
the  exercise  of  other  trades. 


^»»  Pseud-Aristot.  OBcon.  2, 3.  |      ">  Demosth.  c.  Eubolid.  p.  1308,  9, 

^^  Casnub.  ad  Sueton.  Calig.  40.        |  p.  1309,  5. 
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The  most  shamefal  of  all  taxes  of  this  class  is  the  tax  upon 
prostitutes  {iropviKov  rikosi),  which  was  likewise  introduced 
in  Rome  by  Caligula^  and  not  only  continued  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Christian  emperors'"",  but  to  the  disgrace  of  mankind 
still  exists  in  Christian  states.  At  Athens  it  was  annually  let 
out  by  the  senate;  the  farmers  knew  accurately  the  names  of 
all  who  followed  this  calling^ '%  men  as  well  as  women;  for  even 
the  former,  as  was  the  case  under  Caligula,  paid  the  tax.  Ac- 
cording to  a  passage  of  Suidas  and  Zonaras*'%  the  agoranomi 
fixed  the  price  which  each  prostitute  was  to  take:  it  appears 
therefore  that  the  tax  was  different  according  to  their  different 
profits'*',  as  was  the  case  in  the  ordinance  of  Caligula**'.  If 
persons  of  the  rank  of  citizens  demeaned  themselves  in  this 
manner  (which  the  laws  endeavoured  to  hinder,  by  excluding 
them  from  sacrifices  and  public  offices,  and  by  other  wise  regu- 
lations), they  were  also  subject  to  the  tax,  although  the  citizens 
did  not  pay  anything  for  following  honourable  callings. 

Lastiy,  the  state  had  some  revenues  of  a  smaller  kind,  which 
reverted  from  the  expenses,  and  although  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  those  which  have  been  here  enumerated,  yet  they 
cannot  be  mentioned  with  greater  propriety  in  any  other  place. 
Among  these  is  the  hide  money  {BepfiariKov),  which  was 
derived  from  great  sacrifices  and  feasts"^ 


^^  Bnmianii  de  Yecdg.  Pop.  Horn. 
xii.  Hegewisch  ilber  die  Romischen 
Filuinzen,  p.  213,  p.  308,  sqq. 

^  ^Bchin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  134, 136. 
Tliese  fiumers  are  also  rtX&vai,  ol 
cjcX^yovo-ft  t6  rcXoff.  The  expreflsion 
vofmrrtXAvai  in  the  comic  poet  Philo* 
nides  (Polluz  viL  202,  and  the  com- 
mentators) refers  to  the  tax  in  ques- 
tion, although  Pollnx  (ix.  29)  cites 
this  word   among    the    vituperatiye 


names  applied  to  fanners  of  duties  in 
general.  [See  Meineke,  Fr.  Com.  Gr. 
voL  ii  p.  421.    Tkansl.] 

^**  In  V.  diaypofifMu 

^*^  Comp.  above  book  i.  ch.  21. 

i«  Sueton.  Calig.  40.  Ex  capturis 
prostitutamm,  quantum  quseqne  uno 
concubitu  mereret. 

^^  See  book  iii.  ch.  19,  and  Corp. 
Inscript.  No.  167. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

General  Remarks  upon  the  fiyregotng  TaxeSy  particularly  upon 
the  mode  0/ levying  and  paying  them. 


The  government  of  Athens  cannot  be  accused  of  having  levied 
any  regular  duties,  which  were  so  high  as  to  be  oppressive; 
other  states  appear  to  have  imposed  far  heavier  taxes,  as,  for 
example,  Cersobleptes  in  the  Chersonese  laid  a  duty  of  a  tenth 
upon  all  commodities^**,  and  Leucon,  king  in  the  Bosporus, 
imposed  a  tax  of  a  thirtieth  upon  exported  corn*".  In  Babylon 
all  goods  entering  the  town  were  subject  to  a  tithe;  this  prac- 
tice had,  however,  fallen  into  disuse  long  before  the  time  of 
Alexander''^.  The  Lampsacenians,  on  an  occasion  when  many 
triremes,  and  consequently  a  considerable  sale  of  provisions, 
were  expected,  laid  an  excise  duty  of  half  the  usual  price  upon 
all  commodities"^  It  is,  indeed,  undeniable  that  the  method 
of  collection  by  a  farmer-general,  to  whom  the  duties  were  sold, 
diminished  the  receipts  of  the  state'*'.  This  custom,  however, 
was  not  peculiar  to  Athens:  for  the  duties  were  farmed  out  in 
all  the  countries  of  Greece,  and  also  in  the  Idngdoms  of  Mace- 
donia and  Rome.  We  have  already  seen  from  Andodides  how 
those  persons  who  wished  to  take  a  lease  were  able  to  defraud 
the  public  at  the  aucti(m  of  the  duties ;  the  farmers  of  the  cus- 
tom duties  made  a  conspiracy  against  the  state>  bought  off  any 
competitors  who  wished  to  overbid  them,  either  by  direct 
bribery  or  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  letting,  or  even  perse- 
cuted those  who  deprived  them  of  the  lease,  as  was  the  cause 
with  Andocides  himself.  The  same  fact  is  proved  by  another 
case  mentioned  in  Plutarch*'*.  A  resident  alien,  whose  jnto- 
perty  did  not  amount  to  more  than  100  staters,  conceived  a 
passion  for  Alcibiades,  and  brought  him  his  whole  stock  of 


i»  Demostlu  c  Aristocrat,  p.  679,24. 
'^  Demoeth.  c.  Leptin.  $  26. 
»»•  Pseud.- Aristot.  (Econ.  2,  34. 
»'  Ibid.  2,  7. 


1"  The  expressions  used  are  rAif 
iKbMvaty  wttrpatrKftp,  arofua^ovm^ 
Polloz,  iz.  S4. 

iw  Alcib.  6. 
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ready  money^  in  order  to  moye  him  to  a  return  of  affection. 
Alcibiadesj  pleased  with  the  love  and  devotion  of  this  person^ 
invited  him  to  be  his  guest;  he  then  returned  him  the  money, 
charging  him  at  the  same  time  to  bid  against  the  formers  of  the 
duties  upon  the  following  day,  towards  whom  he  had  a  particu- 
lar cause  of  enmity.  When  the  poor  man  excused  himself  on 
the  plea  that  the  letting  was  an  a£fair  of  many  talents,  Alcibia* 
des  threatened  to  flog  him,  in  case  he  did  not  comply  with  his 
wishes:  the  alien  then  obeyed  him,  and  upon  the  following  day, 
at  the  sale  of  the  duties  in  the  market-place,  he  increased  the 
former  bidding  by  a  talent,  and  Alcibiades  himself  provided 
him  with  security,  to  the  vexation  of  the  farmers  of  the  custom 
duties.  The  company  of  farmers,  who  were  always  accustomed 
with  the  second  letting  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  first,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  means  of  extricating  themselves  from  the 
difficulty,  offered  the  man  money  to  withdraw  his  bidding; 
upon  which  Alcibiades  did  not  allow  him  to  take  less  than  a 
talent. 

Three  separate  descriptions  of  persons  were  connected  with  the 
management  of  every  duty,  viz.,  theybrm^^  or  lessees  {T€\&yatf 
nrpuiftevo^  or  &vovfi€yoi  to  ri7i^9^  rarely  fiiaffovfjievoiy  except  in 
the  letting  of  landed  property  and  not  of  duties),  the  sureties^ 
{lyyvoiy  iyywjral),  hiid  the  collectors  {ixkoyelsy^^  The  last 
expression  has  two  meanings:  it  sometimes  signifies  the  public 
officers,  who  in  the  name  of  the  state  exacted  payment  of  the 
public  money  (hence  the  persons  who  collected  the  tribute, 
which  was  never  farmed  out,  were  called  by  this  name^'");  and 
sometimes  it  is  used  to  signify  those  who  collected  the  duty 
in  the  name  of  the  farmer-general:  which  of  these  two  meanings 
is  required  in  the  particular  passage,  it  belongs  to  the  commen- 
tator to  decide.  The  sureties,  as  is  proved  by  the  examples 
already  quoted,  were  appointed  at  the  taking  of  the  lease;  it  is 
probable  that  they  frequently  had  a  share  in  the  profit  of  the 


^**  Law  of  Timocrates  in  Demosth. 
c.  Timocrat.  p.  713,  3.  The  oath  of 
the  senators  in  the  same  speech  p.  745, 
15. 


^'^  Haipocration,  Suidas  in  v.  €Kko' 
yttSf  Lex.  Seg.  p.  245.  'E/cXcycti^  t6 
rfkos  is  also  used  in  two  different 
meanings. 
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contractors.  More  extensive  lettings  were  taken  by  companies^ 
as  may  be  seen  from  Andocides,  Lycurgus*",  and  Plutarch. 
At  the  head  of  these  associations  was  placed  the  chief  fanner 
{dpx(^yv^9  T€\(avdpxv^)'  Persons  of  noble  descent,  who  were 
proud  of  their  station  and  dignity,  never  entered  into  business 
of  this  description;  but  these  farmers  were  generally  respectable 
citizens,  and  sometimes  even  statesmen;  as,  for  instance,  Agyr- 
rhius  the  demagogue,  and  Andocides  the  merchant  and  orator. 
Resident  aliens  were  also  entitled  to  take  leases  of  custom 
duties;  but  the  grant  of  property  subject  to  a  rent,  as  for  exam- 
ple of  mines,  was  limited  to  citizens  and  isoteles.  Ttie  farmers 
of  custom  duties  {reX&vai)  frequently  occur  in  the  character  of 
collectors,  who  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  inferior 
sharers  in  the  letting,  although  hired  servants  or  slaves  of  the 
lessees  were  perhaps  occasionally  employed  for  this  purpose. 
According  to  the  different  duties  which  they  farmed,  these  per- 
sons had  different  names  {iXKifievurraly  SeKarrjXoyoi^  elfcooTo^ 
\6yoc^  7r€VTfj/eocrTo\6yoLy  or  less  Attic,  elKoar&vai^  BeKar&vaiy 
&c.)"';  and  in  like  manner  the  places  where  the  respective 
duties  were  collected  (reXcovto,  TrevrrjKocrroXiyia^  SeKarffKoyui, 
SeKareim^piOj  and  others)"".  They  kept  their  books***,  and 
had  power  to  seize  commodities  and  persons*^^:  whether  the 
imposition  of  a  seal  upon  the  goods'^*,  which  was  customary  in 
later  times,  had  been  introduced  during  the  existence  of  the 
republic,  I  do  not  undertake  to  decide:  but  all  other  vexations 
of  custom  duties,  such  as  a  strict  search  and  examination,  even 
opening  of  letters,  are  mentioned;  the  latter  practice  is  indeed 
only  noticed  in  the  Roman  comedies,  which  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient testimony,  as  they  for  the  most  part  represent  the  usages 
of  Athens"*.     Fraud  and  smuggling  were  however  as  difficult  to 


^  G.  Leocrat.  p.  150,  where  an 
action  occurs,  brought  by  one  person 
against  another  for  defrauding  him  in 
the  company  for  fanning  the  fiftieth. 
Comp.  also  p.  179. 

'^  See  Pierson  ad  Mcerin  p.  165. 

*"  Pollux  ix.  28,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  239. 

***  Comp.  book  iii.  ch.  4,  Pollux,  ix. 
31. 


'^°  Not  to  quote  more  than  one 
passage,  see  Demosth.  c  Mid.  p,  660, 
1& 

'^'  See  Barth^emy,  Anacharsis,  vol 
ii.  p.  16a 

*"  Plant,  Tiinumm.  liL  3,  64;  Me- 
noachm.  i.  2,  5;  Tereut  Phorm.  L  2, 
100,  -with  the  note  of  Donatus,  and 
Nonius  in  v.  Telonarioe. 
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prevent  in  ancient  times  as  at  the  present  day;  in  Attica  the 
thieves'  harbour  (^cipeov  X^fiifv)  was  much  used  for  these  pur- 
poses*^^  and  that  the  collectors  of  the  duties  were  themselves 
sometimes  engaged  in  this  unlawful  traffic^  is  proved  by  the 
instance  of  the  Eioostologus  in  Aristophanes'^.  Their  dishonest 
practices  and  oppressive  conduct  brought  them  into  the  worst  re- 
pute'^: indeed  the  displeasure  and  hatred  which  the  collectors  of 
the  Roman  customs  had  excited  were  so  great,  that  the  state  was 
compelled  to  abolish  the  custom  duties  in  Italy,  to  the  manifest 
loss  of  its  revenue'*'.  The  peculiar  legal  relations  between  the 
farmers  of  these  duties  and  the  state  were  defined  by  the  laws 
of  the  custom  duties  {vofiot  reXcDViKoty*^.  These  also  doubtless 
contained  particular  enactments,  with  regard  to  offences  con- 
nected with  the  custom  duties.  That  commodities  which  it  was 
attempted  to  smuggle  in  without  the  payment  of  a  duty  (areXco- 
Pfp-dy  dva7roypa(l>ay*'  were  forfeited  by  the  Athenian  as  well  as 
by  the  Roman  regulations,  is  evident  from  the  example  which 
has  been  already  quoted:  as,  however,  at  Athens  it  was  allow- 
able to  institute  a  phasis  against  persons  who  had  violated  the 
laws  connected  with  the  custom  duties'** — ^in  which  form  of 
proceeding  the  assignment  of  the  penalty  was  arbitrary — ^a 
severer  punishment  might  be  brought  on  by  aggravated  circum- 
stances. The  father  of  Bion  the  Philosopher  was  sold,  together 
with  his  whole  family,  for  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the 
custom  duties,  although  this  did  not  take  place  at  Athens"*. 
The  formers  of  the  custom  duties  were  allowed  by  law  an 
exemption  from  military  service"',  in  order  that  they  might 


>«  See  Pftlmer  £zercit.  p.  689; 
Lex  Seg.  p.  316.  Concerning  the  way 
in  which  the  Aumers  of  the  duties 
were  cheated,  see  JuL  Afric;  Cest.  p. 
304. 

'^  See  the  passage  quoted  above, 
note  90. 

^^  Pollux  is.  29, 32. 

'^  Coooeniing  the  fiurmers  of  the 
datiee  at  Rome^  compare  with  this 
▼lew  CScer.  ad  Quint.  Frat  i.  1.  To 
how  great  a  nicety  the  system  of  cus* 


torn  duties  was  brought  by  the  Romans, 
has  been  shown  by  Burmann  de  Yec- 
tig.  P.  B.  V. 

>«7  Demosth.  c  Timoorat.  p.  799, 
29,  p.  73I9 1. 

i«>  The  latter  expression  occurs  in 
Pollux  ix.  Slythe  former  inZenob.  i.74. 

»*•  Pollux  viiL  47. 

'**  Il€ipaT€k6wrfa'dfxtv6s  re  wmniiuot 
tvpaBrfy  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  46. 

i«*  Orat.  c  Nesdr.  p.  1363 ;  Ulpian. 
ad  Mid.  p.  686  A. 
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not  be  impeded  in  the  collection  of  the  duties;  and  although 
Leocrates,  as  mentioned  by  Lycuigus,  when  a  partner  in  the 
lease  of  the  fiftieth,  does  not  appear  to  have  availed  himself  of 
this  plea  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  serve  in  war**%  it  is 
possible  that  he  had  particular  reasons  for  not  taking  that  line 
of  defence. 

The  payment  of  the  rents  {KarafioKt)  riXovsj  riXo^  Kara^ 
fidWecv^  Karadelva^  BuiKvcrat,  AiroBovyai^  tearafidWeiv  neb 
teaTafi6\As:y^*  took  place  in  the  senate  house,  in  the  appointed 
prytaneias*'*.  If  the  farmer  of  the  duties  did  not  observe  the 
term  of  payment,  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  at  the  latest 
pay  in  the  ninth  prytaneia;  if  he  foiled  to  observe  this  term, 
his  debt  was  doubled;  and  if  the  double  amount  was  not  imme- 
diately paid,  his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  state.  That  this 
regulation  was  in  force  before  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrant,  is 
proved  by  the  following  words  of  Andocides***:  ^'When  the 
fleet  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  siege  commenced,  you  deli* 
berated  upon  the  expediency  of  concord  among  yourselves,  and, 
upon  the  proposal  of  Patrocleides,  you  decreed  to  restore  to 
their  rights  those  who  had  been  subjected  to  atimia.  Now  who 
these  persons  that  had  been  thus  sentenced  were,  and  what 
were  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  case,  I  will  men- 
tion to  you.  They  were  then,  in  the  first  place,  persons  owing 
money  to  the  state,  of  whom  some  had  filled  official  situations, 
^nd  had  not  passed  their  accounts;  some  were  in  debt  to  the 
puUic,  for  obtaining  wrongful  possession  of  property  {i^vKeu 
in  the  widest  sense),  or  in  consequence  of  public  suits  (which 


"■  Lycnrg.  c.  Leocrat.  p.  179. 

*^  PoUqz  ix.  31,  and  frequently  in 
other  writero. 

^^*  Orat  c.  NeflBr.  nt  sup. 

'»»  De  MyBt.  p.  36.  Concerning  the 
abolition  of  the  atimia  see  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  ii.  2,  6;  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  double  amount  eee  Liban.  Ar^ 
8:um.  ad  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat  p.  696, 
2,  and  Demosthenee  himself,  p.  705,  1. 
With  regard  to  the  cfovXai  eee  below, 
chap.  12.     From  these  iines  the  irn- 


l3o\a\  and  the  money  paid  for  i 
cessful  ypatfMi  are  essentiaUy  different, 
as  every  one  will  perc^e  from  the 
statements  present^  made.  I  may 
observe  that  it  has  been  infeired  with 
great  probability  (but  not  with  abso- 
lute certainty)  from  Andocides,  pu  45 
sqq.  that  the  law  relating  to  the  public 
debtors  was  repealed  in  the  arehonship 
of  Euclid ;  it  must  however  have  been 
again  introduced,  as  it  was  indiqienB- 
able. 
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the  accusers  had  lost),  and  for  fines  adjudged  by  a  court  of 
justioe  {iirifioXai);  others  having  taken  leases  from  the  public 
had  not  paid  the  stipulated  sum,  or  had  been  sureties  to  the 
state:  all  these  persons,  I  say,  were  permitted  to  pay  on  or 
before  the  ninth  prj^taneia,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  they 
were  to  be  fined  double,  and  their  possessions  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  This  was  one  species  of  atimia/'  This 
passage  only  leaves  one  point  doubtful,  viz.  whether  the  atimia 
was  not  put  into  force  until  after  the  omission  of  the  payment 
m  the  ninth  prytaneia,  or  whether  it  followed  immediately  upon 
failure  of  payment  at  the  appointed  period.  There  can  be  no 
qaeation  but  that  the  latter  was  the  case;  the  atimia  was  imme- 
diately inflicted,  if  the  first  term  of  payment  was  n^lected; 
since  odierwise  no  one  would  have  paid  until  the  ninth  pryta- 
neia:  and  the  debtor  could  moreover  be  thrown  into  prison  by 
an  augmentation  of  the  punishment  {irpotrrifirffjLaY**, 

Both  these  iacts  may  be  seen  from  the  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Timocrates.  The  latter  person  had  proposed  a 
law,  which  enacted  that  the  public  debtors  should  not  be  put  in 
prison  before  the  ninth  prytaneia;  by  which  means,  says  the 
orator"',  he  makes  the  auffmentatums  of  punishment  invalid 
(that  is  to  say,  he  deprives  the  court  of  the  right  of  inflicting 
that  penalty),  and  exempts  the  public  debtors  from  atimia. 
Here  the  atimia,  together  with  the  right  of  augmenting  the 
punishment,  is  evidently  supposed  to  apply  to  the  time  pre- 
ceding the  ninth  prytaneia:  the  penalty  of  excommunication  or 
atimia  was  moreover  inseparably  associated  with  the  idea  of  a 
public  debtor,  which  every  one  became  from  the  day  on  which 
he  should  have  made  his  payment.  Lastly,  the  law  of  Timor 
crates  shows  tiiat  the  person  bound  to  pay  was  liable  to 
imprisonment  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
term :  he  thus  became  a  public  debtor,  and  therefore  subject  to 
atimia.  Timocrates  did  not  include  the  farmers  of  the  duties 
within  the  operation  of  his  law,  but  intended  that  the  ancient 


19*  CoDcerning  tlilB  see  below,  vhap. 
11. 
>^  p.  729, 8.     Upon  the  meaning  of 


the  words  Sicupa  rck irpoariijJifiaTairouip 
see  Herald.  Animady.  in  Salmas*  Ob- 
serv.  ad  J.  A.  et  R.  iii.  3, 10. 
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laws  should  remain  in  force  with  r^^ard  to  them;  his  only 
object  being  to  fayonr  certain  persons  connected  with  himself, 
who  had  embezzled  public  monies'**;  and  therefore  proposed, 
that  '^  if  any  one  of  the  public  debtors,  by  any  law  or  decree, 
had  been,  or  should  be,  condemned  to  imprisonment  as  an  addi- 
tional punishment,  either  himself  or  some  one  for  him  should 
be  allowed  to  furnish  sureties  for  the  debt;  and  that,  when  he 
had  provided  sureties,  if  he  paid  the  state  the  money  for  which 
be  provided  the  sureties,  he  should  be  released  from  prison: 
but  if  he  should  not,  either  in  his  own  person  or  through  his 
sureties,  pay  the  money  in  the  ninth  prytaneia,  that  the  party 
buled  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  the  property  of 
die  sureties  should  be  forfeited  to  the  state;  but  that  in  the 
case  of  farmers  of  duties  and  their  sureties,  and  collectors,  and 
persons  renting  public  property  and  their  sureties,  the  money 
due  should  be  exacted  by  the  state  according  to  the  existing 
laws.  And  if  any  person  should  become  a  public  debtor  in  the 
ninth  prytaneia,  he  should  pay  the  money  owing  either  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  prytaneia  of  the  following  year^^/'  The  right  of 
imprisoning  the  farmers  of  the  duties,  even  without  a  judicial 
sentence,  which  was  required  in  other  cases  (imprisonment 
being  an  additional  punishment),  is  also  contained  in  the  oa& 
of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred:  ^  Neither  will  I  imprison  any 
Athenian  who  produces  three  sureties  having  the  same  valuation 
as  himself,  except  he  is  convicted  of  treason  against  the  state, 
or  of  subverting  the  democracy,  or  has  not  paid  the  duty  when 
a  farmer,  surety,  or  collector"'/' 

The  object  of  thus  imprisoning  the  fieurmers  was  both  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  their  escape,  and  to  terrify  them  from 
any  irregularity  in  their  payments,  which  might  be  the  occasion 
of  much  financial  difficulty  to  the  state:  and  for  the  prevention 


^fi*  Demosth.  pasBim,  more  particu- 
]iirljrp.  719,  26  8qq. 

>»*  Demoflth.  p.  722,  17  Bqq.  See 
liban.  in  the  argument,  where  how- 
ever what  he  says  in  p.  096, 21,  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  dehtor  in  the 
second  year  in  reference  to  the  ancient 


law  is  manifestly  false,  and  borrowed 
from  the  oondnsion  of  the  law  of  Ti- 
mocrates. 

^^  Demoeth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  746, 
12  sqq.  Compare  Andocid.  de  Myst 
p.  46,  and  Demosth.  pw  731,  10  sq. 
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of  inadequate  security,  the  sureties  were  subject  to  the  same 
penalties'*'.  The  property  of  the  temples  was  also  protected 
by  similar  laws;  for  any  tenant  who  failed  to  pay  the  rents  of 
the  lands  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  tribes,  himself,  together 
with  his  whole  fiunily  and  heirs,  was  laid  under  atimia,  until 
diey  were  paid'**.  Now  that  Timocrates,  when  he  mitigated 
the  aeverity  of  this  law,  was  not  so  much  actuated  by  philan- 
thropy as  by  personal  views,  is  evident  from  the  exception 
which  he  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  farmers:  for  since 
these  persons,  as  Demosthenes'**  remarks,  were  exposed  to 
injury,  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  would  have  been  extended 
to  tfaem  with  the  greatest  propriety:  nay,  this  statesman  was  so 
little  consistent  with  himself,  that  he  had  formerly  passed  ano- 
ther law,  which  provided  that  the  oflfenders  who  had  been  prose- 
cuted by  an  eisangelia,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  should  be 
imprisoned  until  such  time  as  they  paid'*\ 

From  this  accoimt  of  the  subject  (which  has  been  inten- 
tionally given  at  greater  detail,  as  in  most  books  which  contain 
any  infonnation  on  this  head  it  is  mixed  and  confused  in  end- 
less contradiction),  it  is  evident  what  judgment  must  be  passed 
upon  the  passage  of  Ulpian***  concerning  this  point.  ^'  It  must 
be  known,^^  he  says,  '^  that  the  farmers  of  the  duties  were  boimd 
to  famish  sureties  in  the  very  first  instance,  so  that  if  they  did  not 
pay  until  the  ninth  prytaneia,  either  they  or  their  sureties  paid 
Ae  doable  amount;  and  all  debtors  did  the  same:  as  soon  as 
they  were  indebted  to  the  state,  they  were  compelled  to  famish 
sureties,  tiiat  they  would  pay  the  same  before  the  ninth  pryta^ 
neia,  and  remained  imder  atimia  until  they  paid.  If  however 
the  ninth  prytaneia  arrived,  and  they  had  not  yet  paid,  they 
were  put  in  prison,  fined  double,  and  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
find  baiL^^  The  grammarian  evidently  confounds  the  existing 
ancient  laws  with  the  proposal  of  Timocrates,  which  moreover 


^'  Bendes  the  paasages  already 
qiiotod  see  the  speedi  against  Nicos- 
traius,  p.  1254  extr.  and  p.  1255, 1. 

>**  Demosth.  c.  Macart.p.  1069  extr. 

»  P.  738,  20  sqq. 


*««  Demosth.  p.  720,  721. 

>•»  Ad  Demosth.  e.  Timocrat.  p. 
449.  I  pass  over  Suidas  and  others, 
who  have  nothing  peouliarorunportaat. 
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made  no  mention  of  the  public  farmers;  the  sureties  provided 
by  the  farmers  were  also  responsible  for  the  first  payments 
before  the  last  term:  the  atimia,  and  the  right  of  imprisonment, 
could  be  adjudged  immediately  after  the  first  term  had  been 
neglected;  the  ninth  prytaneia  brought  with  it  the  payment  of 
double  the  sum  then  due;  and  if  this  fine  was  not  attended  to, 
the  confiscation  of  property  followed:  whereas  the  proposal  of 
Timocrates  took  away  the  liability  to  imprisonment  from  the 
public  debtors  (with  the  exception  of  the  farmers  of  the  duties 
and  the  farmers  of  the  landed  property,  together  with  their 
sureties),  if  they  could  famish  security  until  the  ninth  pryta- 
neia, and  accordingly  imprisonment  could  not  take  place  until 
after  the  expiration  of  this  term;  it  moreover  wholly  abolished 
the  doubling  of  the  money  in  causes  which  were  not  sacred,  and 
the  increasing  of  its  amount  tenfold  in  sacred  causes,  in  which 
the  latter  was  the  legal  penalty  for  the  ofience'**. 

In  what  prytaneias  the  payments  of  the  duties  were 
appointed  to  be  made,  we  are  not  informed.  According  to 
Suidas  and  Photius*'^  two  terms  were  fixed  for  the  fEurmera  of 
the  duties,  the  first  before  the  beginning  of  their  lease^  and 
afterwards  a  second;  the  money  paid  at  the  former  term  was 
called  the  payment  in  advance  {irpoKaraPoXij),  and  that  paid  at 
the  latter  was  called  the  additional  payment  {irpo<rKardfi\rfjMi)* 
This  statement,  which  is  founded  upon  the  testimony  of  an 
ancient  author,  has  much  probability:  thus  we  find  that  rents 
were  paid  to  the  demi  and  the  tribes  in  a  similar  manner,  either 
in  two  payments,  in  the  first  and  sixth  month,  or  in  tiiree  pay- 
ments, in  the  first,  seventh,  and  eleventh  months**':  that  a 
payment  took  place  in  advance,  at  least  coinddentiy  with  the 
beginning  of  their  term,  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  the  additional 
payments  were  perhaps  distributed  over  several  prytaneias. 

A  di£Bculty  however  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  De- 
mosthenes speaks  of  these  additional  payments  (wpoa-Kara/Skif' 


>M  Concerning  these  points  comp. 
also  Demoeth.  p.  726,  22  sqq.  p.  798, 
169»p.  730,  1— 4,p.7S2,24. 

"^  In  V.  npoKoraffoXtf,     According 


to  Lex.  Seg.  p.  193,  7,  irpommi/SoXi)  is 
trpo  TTJg  wpodfo-fuas  hMyufvov, 
'*'  See  above  chap.  2. 
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ftara).  For  in  the  speech  against  Timocrates*'*  he  says^  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  administration  was  endangered  by  the 
new  kw  proposed  by  this  person^  "  You  have  an  excellent  Iblw, 
which  enacts^  that  those  who  are  in  possession  of  money  either 
belonging  or  not  belonging  to  sacred  corporations^  shall  deposit 
it  at  the  senate-house.  And  in  case  of  omission^  that  the 
senate  may  claim  it  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  letting  of 
duties.  It  is  by  this  law  that  the  administration  of  public 
affiiirs  is  carried  on.  For/^  he  immediately  proceeds  to  say,  ^^  if 
tike  money  arising  firom  the  duties  is  not  sufficient  for  the  uses 
of  the  administration,  the  remaining  payments  are  made  through 
fear  of  this  law*  Is  it  not  then  manifest,  that  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  state  must  be  dissolved,  if  the  payments  of  the  duties  {al 
r&v  reX&y  KarafioXal)  are  insufficient  by  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  demands  of  the  administration?  Nor  even  in  such  a 
case  as  this  could  they  be  obtained  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
year.  And  if  neither  the  senate  nor  the  courts  of  justice  are 
authorized  to  imprison  those  who  fail  to  pay  the  remaining 
portions,  but  the  defaulters  are  allowed  to  provide  sureties  until 
the  ninth  prytaneia,  what  will  become  of  us  during  the  inter- 
vening eighth' 

In  this  passage  the  additional  payments  are  opposed 
to  the  duties.  The  laws  relating  to  the  letting  of  duties 
appear  to  have  been  only  applied  to  them*^%  and  the  duties 
themselves  were  not  paid  in  full  until  about  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  this  representation  is  correct,  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  understand  what  these  additional  payments  can  be.  By 
the  sacred  and  public  money,  which  had  been  received  by  pri- 
vate individuals  from  the  state,  nothing  else  can  be  meant  than 
rents  of  duties  and  lands,  and  fines  which  were  owing  to  the 
public.  Among  these  the  additional  payments  must  be  included, 
according  to  Demosthenes'  own  words.  That  they  were.fines  is 
extremely  improbable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  force  of  the 
word.  What  then  can  they  be,  except  unpaid  rents  of  duties 
and  lands?  Are  we  therefore  to  suppose  that  Demosthenes, 
when  he  speaks  of  duties,  only  alluded  to  the  sums  that  were 


^  r.  730,  731.  *7^  On  this  point  comp.  also  p.  732,  1,  2. 
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paid  in  adyance  ?  This  hypothesis  is  hardly  credible^  espedally 
as  he  again  says,  that  the  duties  were  paid  in  full  about  the  end 
of  the  year.  Or  was  this  last  remark  added  on  the  supposition 
that  the  first  payments  of  the  public  farmers  were  not,  according 
to  the  law  of  Timocrates,  to  be  made  until  the  ninth  prytaneia, 
as  the  farmers  were  to  provide  security  up  to  that  period?  This 
would  be  an  tmheard-of  piece  of  sophistry;  for  Timocrates 
particularly  excludes  the  farmers  of  duties  from  the  benefits  of 
his  new  law.  I  am  therefore  forced  to  confess  my  ignorance 
of  what  Demosthenes  means  by  those  additional  payments, 
and  must  leave  the  statement  of  Suidas  to  rest  upon  its  own 
authority,  in  the  hope  that  some  acuter  person  may  solve  the 
difficulty  which  I  have  pointed  out. 


Chapter  IX. 

Fees  and  Payment  upon  Legal  Proceedings.    Prytaneia, 

Parastasis. 

The  second  head  of  the  public  revenue  comprehends  the  justice 
fees  and  fines. 

This  source  of  income  was  not  by  any  means  inconsiderable. 
Among  the  advantages  which  Sparta  might  expect  to  gain  by 
the  fortification  of  Decelea,  Alcibiades  enumerates  the  loss  which 
the  Athenians  would  sustain  of  the  revenues  firom  the  courts  of 
Justice*'^;  as  a  cessation  of  justice  was  caused  by  the  existence 
of  a  war  in  the  country.  The  circumstance  of  Alcibiades  using 
this  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  proposal,  proves  that  the 
sum  lost  would  not  have  been  trifling.  The  productivenesa  of 
these  imposts  was  increased  by  the  obligation  of  the  allies  to 
try  their  causes  in  Athens,  which  regulation,  inasmuch  as  it 


>7^  Thnoyd.  vi.  91.  The  Scholiaat 
upon  this  plaoe  ignorantly  and  inac- 
cnnttely  mentions  the  fines  in  seve- 
ral lawsuits,  as  e.  g.  in  the  action 
for  bribery  ^fi»po^0KUls),  assault 
ldfip€»s),  sycophancy,  adultery,  false 
re^tration  (^vdoypoi^W,  by  which 


he  probably  means  ^frcvdcTTyNi^f^  tlie 
action  for  fiilse  enrolment  among  the 
public  debtorB),for  malversations  of  am- 
bassadors {frapanp€<rfi«ias)i  and  leaviqg 
the  army  {XttiroaTpariov):  whereas 
upon  all  these  ofiences  much  severer 
penalties  than  fines  could  be  impooed. 
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increased  the  amount  of  the  dicasts'  wages^  and  consequently 
contributed  lai^ly  to  the  support  of  the  citizens,  was  of  the 
highest  importance. 

The  justice  fees  and  fines  which  here  come  into  considera* 
tion,  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  four  mentioned  together  by 
Fbllux''*,  parastasis,  epobeha,  prytaneia,  and  paracatabole,  of 
which  the  first  and  third  always  accrued  to  the  state,  the  fourth 
probably  in  certain  cases,  the  second  never:  to  which  may  be 
added,  the  damages  assessed  for  ofienoes  {rifiiifutra),  if  they 
were  estimated  in  money,  and  the  fines  imposed  by  law  upon 
unsaocessful  plaintifb  or  accusers. 

I  will  first  consider  the  prytaneia  {wpvraveia).  These,  as  is 
well  known,  both  parties  were  obliged  to  deposit  in  court,  before 
the  banning  of  the  suit — not  however  if  the  case  was  referred 
to  an  arbitrator — like  the  Roman  saeramenium:  if  the  plaintiff 
omitted  this  payment,  the  officers  who  introduced  the  cause 
(o  j  cUrwftryets)  quashed  the  suit;  the  party  which  lost  the  cause 
paid  both  prjrtaneia,  that  is  to  say,  his  own  were  forfeited,  and 
he  replaced  the  sum  which  had  been  paid  by  the  successful 
party''*.  The  amount  was  fixed  according  to  tiie  standard  of 
the  cause,  in  the  pecuniary  assessment;  in  a  suit  for  sums  of 
firom  100  to  1000  drachmas,  3  drachmas  was  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  each  party;  for  sums  of  from  1001  to  10,000  drachmas, 
30  drachmas^'*;  for  larger  sums  probably  in  the  same  progres- 
sion. With  r^ard  to  suits  for  less  than  100  drachmas,  nothing 
is  stated;  probably  no  prytaneia  were  paid  for  them,  a  case  to 
which  Valesius  appears  with  justice  to  refer  a  proverb  preserved 
in  Hesychius*'*. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  statement  of  Pollux  is  con- 
firmed by  two  cases  in  judicial  pleadings  which  are  still  extant. 


*f*  Demo6th«  c.  Everg.  et  Mnesib. 
^ffffvdofi.  in  the  passage  which  will  be 
immediately  quoted^  Pollux  viii.  38, 
Havpocration  in  v.  w/ivrayfui,  and 
ihenoe  Buidas,  Photius,  and  8choL 
Ariatoph.  Nob.  1139. 
'  i7«  PoUux  TiiL  38. 


'^'  Hesychiiis  in  v.  &cv  wpvravtlmiff 
Vales,  ad  Harpocrat.  p.  166,  ed.  Gronov. 
Matthiffi  on  the  other  hand  (MiscelL 
Philog.  Tol.  i.  p.  282,)  refers  this  to  the 
dtjci;  KaK&(T€<as :  the  dim;  vpp€ws  might 
be  also  understood :  but  of  this  here- 
after. 
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Callimachus,  as  mentioned  in  Isocrates^  had  instituted  a  suit  for 
10,000  drachmas  against  the  client  of  this  orator,  who  defended 
himself  with  a  paragraphe;  but  he  afterwards  relinquished  it  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  pay  the  epobelia,  which 
he  must  have  done  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes; 
subsequently,  however,  having  gained  over  the  authorities  to 
his  side,  he  again  set  the  cause  on  foot,  as  he  now  thought  that 
he  had  only  to  fear  the  danger  of  losing  the  prytaneia^'*.  The 
defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  use  of  a  law  of  Archinus, 
which  was  passed  under  the  following  circumstances.  After  the 
return  of  the  people  from  the  Pirseus,  many  citizens  had  been 
accused  before  the  people  contrary  to  the  act  of  amnesty,  on  the 
charge  of  having  connected  themselves  with  the  aristocratical 
party;  in  order  therefore  to  secure  these  persons  against  fri« 
volous  actions,  he  enacted  that  if  any  one  should  be  accused 
contrary  to  the  oath  of  amnesty,  he  could  defend  himself  by  a 
paragraphe,  and  whichever  of  the  two  parties  should  in  that  case 
be  found  guilty,  was  to  pay  the  epobelia  to  the  other.  The 
orator,  however,  endeavours  to  show  that  Callimachus  was  vio- 
lating the  act  of  amnesty,  in  order  that  he  should  not  merely  be 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  the  30  drachmas* '^  In  this 
case  these  30  drachmas  are  evidently  the  prytaneia:  Isocrates* 
client,  however,  only  reckons  the  prytaneia  for  one  party, 
which  would  be  due  to  him  from  Callimachus,  in  case  the  latter 
person  lost  the  cause;  of  the  other  prytaneia,  which  Callimachus 
had  already  paid,  he  takes  no  account,  since  his  only  object  is 
to  form  an  antithesis  between  the  additional  payments  which 
would  be  made  in  either  case;  these  being  the  prytaneia  to  be 
restored  to  the  successful  party,  in  case  no  paragraphe  was  insti- 
tuted, and  the  prytaneia  together  with  the  epobelia,  which  would 
be  paid  by  one  party  after  the  introduction  of  a  paragraphe. 

Another  clearer  case  occurs  in  the  speech  against  Euergus 
and  Mnesibulus  for  false  testimony,  in  the  works  of  Demos- 
thenes*^'.    The  plaintiff  had  been  cast  in  an  action  for  an 


'^  UapaypaK^  c.  Callimacli.  6 — *!, 
»"  Ibid.  1—2,  also  9  sqq. 
"•  P.  1 168,  20  sqq.     Cf.  p.  1162,  20. 
In  a  recent  manuscript  of  no  authority. 


the  snm  in  both  places  is  1403  drachmas 
2  oboliy  of  which  nothing  can  be  made. 
It  is  a  corruption  from  XHHHA]<I'BII 
into  XHHHHII'I'II.    Petit  as  iwial 
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assault  {ii/ctf  cU/ela^)  brought  against  him  by  Theophemiis, 
which  was  connected  with  a  cross  action,  both  parties  having 
come  forward  as  plaintiffs;  and  he  was  forced  to  pay  1313 
drachmas  2  oboU  to  him:  in  this  sum  the  epobelia  and  the  pry- 
taneia  amounting  to  30  drachmas  are  expressly  included :  the 
fine  was  doubtless  a  roimd  sum,  and  probably  amounted  to  1 100 
drachmas,  upon  which  supposition  the  epobelia  came  to  183 
drachmas  2  oboli. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  some  gtammarians''% 
that  the  prytaneia  were  the  tenth  part  of  the  estimated  damages, 
does  not  deserve  the  least  credit;  especially  as  we  are  enabled 
easily  to  explain  how  they  fell  into  this  error.  They  state  that 
the  prytaneia  were  deposited  by  the  plaintiff  alone,  whereas  they 
were  paid  by  both  parties;  but  in  the  case  of  a  stiit  in  which  any 
party  claimed  an  inheritance  or  an  heiress,  the  paracatabole  was 
paid  by  the  plaintiff  alone,  which  amounted  to  the  tenth  part  of 
the  valuation;  it  was  with  this  payment  that  they  confounded  the 
prytaneia.  This  confusion  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  state- 
ments of  Suidas  and  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes:  the  latter**^ 
informs  us,  that  the  prytaneia,  which  amoimted  to  the  tenth  part 
of  the  valuation,  were  also  called  paracatabole;  the  former**^ 
applies  the  statement  that  the  paracatabole  was  the  tenth  part 
of  the  valuation,  to  the  prytaneia  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
and  particularly  mentions  the  identity  of  the  two.    Both  these 


(Leg.  Att.  T.  1, 3)  confaHflB  the  whole 
pttHage.  Palmeriug  underetood  it 
rightlj,  but  without  correcting  the  er- 
rors of  the  common  reading.  Instead 
of  x<^MW  ftcF  Koi  iKorhv  bpuxfAs  Koi 
rp€i6  fcal  dvoD  d^oXcb  rrfv  rirotf^eXiay, 
which  is  manifestly  imperfect,  should 
be  written  x*^^  f^^  '^  iKorhv  dpa^- 
Ittkg  npr  KaradUrf¥,  iydorfKOPra  di  nal 
iMoriw  dpaxf^s  toou  rpcZc,  juu  iv»  o/3oXo» 
Tijr  rrtf^fXtoy,  although  perhi^  the 
right  place  of  the  words  km  rptU 
is  before  bpaxi»^*  With  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  words,  which  was 
dioeen  for  a  reason  which  will  be 
eaaly  peroeived,  compare  Dinarohns 
ap.  Dionys.  Halicam.  in  vit.  Dinarch. 


Xpwrlov  ficv  fmvnjptts  ^IhrfKoyra  xal 
bioKoa-iovs  KOL  ir€ifT€,  The  epobelia  in 
the  cross-suit  was  not  paid  from  the 
timema  fixed  by  the  adversary,  but 
from  that  at  which  the  party  himself 
had  assessed  his  opponent:  in  this 
case,  however,  both  were  manifestly 
the  same,  as  the  accurate  coincidence 
of  the  numbers  shows. 

'?•  Pollux  ibid.  Hesychius,  Ammo- 
nins,  and  thenoe  Thomas  Magister  in 
V.  wpvraueiov, 

>*•  SchoL  Nub.  1268. 

*'*  Suid.  in  irapaKarafiokri,  Con- 
cerning these  errors  comp.  also  Petit 
Leg.  Att  V.  1,  9. 
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writers  are  ignorant  enough  to  assert  that  the  creditors  paid  a 
tenth  part  of  the  sum  in  suits  relating  to  monies  owing  to  them, 
which  were  called  prytaneia^":  which  account  is  in  the  first 
place  censurable  for  stating  that  the  tenth  part  was  always  paid, 
and  in  the  second  place  for  mentioning  the  prytaneia  alone  in 
the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes^'**  It  should  however  be  observed, 
that  this  confusion  of  the  prytaneia  with  the  paracatabole  is 
derived  from  an  idiomatical  ambiguity  of  terms;  for  when  used 
in  its  wider  iiense,  the  latter  expression  denotes  any  sum  of 
money  paid  in  court;  hence  again,  the  Etymologist  explains 
the  parastasis  and  paracatabole  as  identical^  **•  The  prytaneia 
may  accordingly  be  included  under  the  paracatabole  in  its  more 
general  meaning,  but  they  are  not  for  that  reason  the  same  as 
the  paracatabole  in  its  more  limited  signification ;  and  still  less 
can  the  latter,  as  Maussac  supposed,  be  classed  among  the 
prytaneia. 

With  the  prytaneia  the  parastasis  {irapdaTCun,^,  ircLpoKaTOn 
aTaa-^st)  was  intimately  connected.  The  pay  of  the  arbitrators 
or  di»tetce  was  called  by  this  name'",  with  which  we  have  no 
concern  in  this  place,  as  it  was  paid  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  difetet®,  and  not  into  the  public  treasury :  and  to  this  pay* 
ment  the  words  of  Harpocration  refer,  when  he  explains  the 
parastasis  to  be  a  drachma,  which  was  deposited  by  peraons 
who  carried  on  private  law-suits.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  another  parastasis  of  unknown,  but  probably  very  smaU, 
amount,  and  the  same  in  all  cases:  perhaps  this  one  was  not 
more  than  a  drachma^  and  was  doubtless  received  by  the 
state* ••.  According  to  Aristotle*"*,  it  was  paid  before  a  public 
action  to  the  thesmothetae,   if    a  foreigner  was  accused  of 


>•  Sohol.  Vesp.  667.  Suidas  in  irpv- 
rav€%o¥  and  vftoKarapokii, 

«  Va.  1181,  1267.  The  Scholiast 
on  the  Glonda  (vs.  1192)  says  that  the 
prytaneia  were  a  drachma  paid  into 
the  public  treasury,  confounding  them 
with  the  paraatasia. 

***  laocrat  c  Lochit.  3,  with  the 
notes  of  Valesius  ad  Harpocrat.  De- 
mosth.  c.  Pantadnet.  p.  078, 20;  Har- 


pocration, Photiu8>  and  Suidas,  in  «niipq* 
leorc^oX^,  Etymol.  in  mtpoKetraaramu 

'"  See  book  ii  ch.  16. 

^w  From  which  the  statement  of  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nub.  1192), 
quoted  above  in  note  183,  may  pro- 
bably be  explained. 

»•'  Ath.  Polit.  ap.  Harpocrat.  Phot, 
in  fra/Kto-rao-cr.  See  Pollux  viii.  8; 
Phot,  in  irapaicoraaTcuriff. 
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having  fllq;ally  introduced  himself -among  the  citizens  {ypa^if 
(erleut),  or  was  charged,  after  an  accusation  of  this  kind,  with 
having  obtained  a  favourable  verdict  by  bribery  {ypo^  Stopo* 
(eriaf);  again  in  suits  concerning  false  enrolment  among  the 
public  debtors  {>^€vSeyypa<p7i^),  for  false  summoning  Q^evBo-- 
KXaia-ias),  conspiracy  (fiovXevaemsjy  fedse  erasement  from  the 
list  of  the  public  debtors  (d^pa^tbv),  and  for  adultery  (/bu>i- 
X^^^)*  1*bi8  is  not  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  public 
actions***;  the  author  however  appears  only  to  have  quoted 
them  as  examples,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  para* 
stasia  was  paid  in  all  other  indictments  (7^0^^)  brought  before 
the  thesmothetee,  and  in  all  other  public  actions.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  plaintiff  alone,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  out  his  adversary,  and  of  introducing  the 
action* 

It  is  very  certain  that  parastasis  and  prytaneia  were  never 
paid  together;  for  both  of  them  had  the  same  object,  viz.  of 
commencing  the  cause:  it  may  however  be  well  inquired,  in 
what  cases  the  one  or  the  other  payment  was  made,  an  inves* 
tigation  which  has  not  as  yet  been  undertaken  by  any  writer. 
Omitting  then  the  parastasis  of  the  diietetie,  I  assert,  that  in 
private  law^suits  (IBiat  Slxai)  prytaneia  alone,  and  no  para* 
stasis,  were  paid,  and  conversely  that  in  the  public  actions  (SUai 
Sfffiaa'ia$^  Karrffoplai,^  ypaifnil)  parastasis  alone,  and  no  pryta- 
neia. We  even  learn  from  examples,  that  prjrtaneia  were  paid 
in  private  and  parastasis  in  public  causes:  thus  the  former 
were  deposited  in  cases  of  debt ;  as,  for  example,  Strepsiades' 
creditor  in  the  Clouds  threatens  him  with  depositing  the  pry- 
taneia***. This  regulation  is  quite  intelligible.  All  private 
causes,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  were  instituted  for 
assaults,  referred  to  wrongs  for  which  fines  had  been  appointed 
by  law***,  so  that  the  latter  could  not  be  altered,  except  that  in 
actions  for  damages  the  plaintiff  so  far  appointed  the  fine,  that 
he  estimated  his  own  injury***;  in  which  case  an  alteration  in 


>*•  See   MatUiiA   Miscell.    PhOog. 
▼oL  i  p.  247  sqq. 
»••  V8.  1267. 
***  The  word  rifirnta  is  here  trans- 


lated by  fine,  whether  it  had  the  nature 
of  damages  or  of  punishment. 
'*'  See  below  chi^  II. 
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the  estimate  could  only  have  beeji  made  by  petition,  and  mostly 
with  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff*  Here  then  the  prytaneia 
could  be  fixed  with  certainty. 

Again,  in  a  private  cause  the  plaintiff  claimed  either  a  sum 
of  money  or  money^s  worth  from  the  defendant,  which  moreover 
he  was  himself  to  receive :  it  was  therefore  fiedr  that  he  should 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  justice  fees.  But  in  public  actions 
the  determination  of  the  prytaneia  would  have  been  liable 
to  great  difficulties,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  wholly 
impossible.  For  if  either  loss  of  life,  banishment,  confiscation 
of  property,  or  atimia,  were  assigned  as  the  penalty,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  estimate  die  amount  of  the  prytaneia, 
as  they  were  always  fixed  according  to  the  money  in  litigation* 
The  fines  in  public  causes  were  also  subject  to  considerable  and 
frequent  alterations,  and  if  the  payment  of  the  prytaneia  took 
place  in  cases  of  this  description,  they  could  only  have  been 
fixed  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  plaintiff  in  his  pleadings ; 
but  as  we  find  no  mention  of  any  such  arrangement,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  did  not  exist.  When  for  example 
iGschines,  in  his  action  against  Ctesiphon  for  illegal  proceedings 
{ypa<l>ff  7rapav6/Ma>v)y  estimates  the  damages  at  50  talents,  the 
prytaneia  of  both  parties  would  together  have  amounted  to  a 
talent,  the  payment  of  which  would  have  fallen  upon  the  losing 
party:  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  any  where  alluded  to,  altiiough 
the  far  inferior  loss  of  1000  drachmas,  which  the  plaintiff  was 
to  pay  in  case  he  did  not  obtain  the  fiftii  part  of  the  votes, 
is  repeatedly  mentioned. 

Moreover  the  public  plaintiff  did  not  pursue  his  own  advan- 
tage; and  if  he  gained  the  cause,  the  state,  or  whoever  was  the 
injured  party,  and  not  the  accuser,  received  the  fine.  It  would 
not  therefore  have  been  just  that  he  should  pay  any  prytaneia. 
It  was  also  against  the  interest  of  the  state  to  throw  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  public  actions,  by  compelling  the  deposit  of  pry* 
taneia.  The  only  payment  required  in  tiie  case  which  has  been 
just  quoted,  was  the  penalty  of  the  thousand  drachmas  imposed 
upon  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  frivolous  accu- 
sations ;  and  in  cases  in  which  a  private  money  suit  was  mixed 
with  a  public  action,  the  epobelia  was  exacted :  the  parastasis 
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however  appears  to  have  had  a  83rnibolical  meaning,  and  to  have 
signified  that  the  cause  was  commenced.  In  every  other  case 
&e  state  decided  all  public  actions  gratis^  as  they  related  to  mat- 
ters concerning  its  own  interest,  and  the  fines  were  afterwards 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expense. 

There  were^  however^  some  public  actions  from  which  the 
plaintifi^^  in  case  he  gained  his  cause,  obtained  some  advantage 
at  the  same  time  that  he  prosecuted  the  offender ;  in  such  cases 
as  these  the  plaintifi*  paid  the  prytaneia  for  one  party,  but  the 
plaintiff  alone.  Thus  a  law  enacted,  that  whoever  dug  up  olive* 
trees^  excepting  upon  particular  occasions,  should  pay  to  the 
state  a  fine  of  100  drachmas  for  each  tree,  and  an  equal  sum  to 
the  plaintiff:  '^the  plaintiff  however  was  to  pay  the  prytaneia 
for  his  own  share'*V^  This  was  a  public  action;  for  the  interest 
of  the  community,  and  not  of  any  individual,  was  damnified  by 
the  diminution  of  the  culture  of  olives,  and  all  persons  were  at 
liberty  to  accuse.  Now  since  the  payment  of  the  prytaneia  is 
expressly  enjoined  in  this  law,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  not 
commonly  required  in  public  actions,  since  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  insert  this  clause.  The  reason  how- 
ever why  the  plaintiff  alone  was  bound  to  pay  them  is,  that  he 
might  derive  individual  advantage  from  the  introduction  of  the 
cause^  in  case  he  was  successful:  so  that  considered  in  this  light 
it  was  his  private  suit:  thus  the  Roman  law  made  the  injury  of 
the  prstorian  album  a  private  cause  (causa  privata),  although 
the  privil^e  of  accusation  was  free  to  any  person  [in  causapopu-' 
lari).  The  defendant  however  did  not  deposit  any  prytaneia, 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  damnify  the  private  interest  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  on  his  side  the  cause  was  entirely  public. 

There  was  also  another  kind  of  public  action,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  might  advance  his  own  interests,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  state.  This 
w^as  the  phasis  (or  information),  which  form  of  proceeding  might 
be  instituted  either  in  the  case  of  robbery  of  public  property, 
or  in  offences  concerning  trade,  custom  duties,  and  mines,  syco- 


1*'  npvrapua  bknOirn  6  biMKav  rov  avrov  fjJpow,  Lex.  ap.  Demoeth.  c. 
Macart.  p.  1074,  19. 
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phancy,  and  oflfenoes  against  wards;  and  in  this  form  of  action 
all  persons  had  the  right  of  accusing^  even  if  they  were  not  the 
parties  injured.  If  a  person  who  had  not  been  injured  came 
forward  as  accuser  in  a  phasis,  and  if  he  only  undertook  the 
action  as  the  representative  of  the  public,  and  not  as  his  private 
suit,  the  estimated  damages  were  not  awarded  to  the  plaintiff,  if 
he  gained  the  cause  from  the  defendant,  but  to  the  injured 
party^*';  to  the  state,  for  example,  if  the  property  of  the  state 
was  injured;  to  the  farmers  of  the  customs,  if  the  custom 
duties  had  been  fraudulently  evaded;  to  the  orphans,  if  the 
property  of  orphans  had  been  embezzled.  Consequently  an 
accuser  of  this  kind  paid  only  the  parastasis,  and  no  prytaneia ; 
but  in  order  to  repress  frivolous  accusations,  the  accuser  was 
subjected  to  the  risk  of  the  thousand  drachmas,  and  on  certain 
occasions  to  the  epobelia,  if  he  did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of 
the  votes"\ 

But  what  were  the  regulations  if  the  injured  party  himself 
came  forward  an  accuser!  In  this  case  two  different  methods 
may  be  conceived  to  have  existed.  A  case  which  would  justify 
the  institution  of  a  phasis,  admitted  of  being  viewed  in  a  double 
light;  and  the  plaintiff,  whom  it  individually  concerned,  could, 
as  I  am  convinced,  select  which  of  the  two  he  would  adopt. 
Thus,  for  example,  redress  might  be  obtained  for  an  assault 
either  by  a  private  {Bl/etf  aUlas)  or  a  public  action  (8^  or 
ypa^  vfipecost),  according  as  the  plaintiff  chose:  so  as  we  learn 
from  Demosthenes,  the  law  intentionally  allowed  in  very  many 
cases  not  two  only,  but  even  four  different  methods  of  proceed- 
ing, in  order  that  every  person  might  choose  according  to  his 
disposition  and  circumstances:  for  instance,  a  person  might  in* 
stitute  a  private  action  for  a  theft  of  property  exceeding  50 
drachmas,  and  among  public  actions,  the  common  action,  the 
airaytoyrf  and  the  ephegesis;  there  were  also  four  different 
forms  of  proceeding  in  a  case  of  impiety,  and  so  with  almost 
every  other  offence**\      The  correctness  of  this  assertion  is 


^•»  Pollux  viii.  41,  48. 

>•♦  See  below  chap.  10,  12. 

**^  Demoftth.  c.  Androt  p.  601.    On 


this  point  see  more  porticnlsrly  He- 
rald. Animady.  iv.  7>  B. 
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proved  by  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Athenian  law.  In  the  same 
manner  the  law,  in  an  instance  in  which  priyate  property  had 
been  damaged,  either  allowed  a  case  which  justified  the  proce- 
dure by  phasis,  to  be  in  fiact  brought  on  as  a  phasis  or  a  public 
suit  (which  course  a  person  who  had  not  received  any  injury,  in 
case  he  wished  to  come  forward  as  accuser,  was  always  com- 
pelled to  take),  or  the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  only  to  found 
a  private  action  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  own 
rights.  By  the  former  method  of  proceeding  the  plaintiff 
brought  the  defendant  into  greater  hazard,  as  the  latter  was  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  not  only  of  a  fine^  but  ako  of  imprisonment 
and  death;  at  the  same  time  he  exposed  himself  to  the  rbk  of 
the  thousand  drachmas,  and  also  of  the  epobelia,  if  he  did  not 
obtain  tiie  fifth  part  of  the  votes*  In  the  latter  case  the  defen- 
dant was  exposed  to  less  risk,  and  the  plaintiff  was  not  subject 
to  the  loss  of  the  thousand  drachmas,  but  only  of  the  epobelia. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  prytaneia,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
they  were  required  in  the  first  case,  as  the  injured  party  came 
forward  solely  in  the  character  of  public  accuser,  and  the  fine 
which  he  received  would  have  been  equally  paid  to  him  if  ano- 
ther person  had  been  plaintiff:  in  the  latter  case,  however,  pry- 
taneia were  unquestionably  required,  as  the  cause  was  merely  a 
private  suit. 

It  is  probable  that,  imless  some  particular  cause  of  animosity 
at  zeal  existed,  the  method  of  the  private  smt  was  generally 
preferred;  and  we  have  still  two  law-suits  extant,  which  might 
have  justified  a  phasis,  and  were  nevertheless  instituted  as  pri- 
vate causes.  Pollux  expressly  states  that  the  action  against 
guardians  {Bi/ctf  iiri/rpoirrjsi)  was  a  public  suit,  and  adds,  that 
any  person  who  wished  it  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  the  guar- 
dian in  behalf  of  the  injured  orphans'**;  and  yet  in  another 
place  he  calls  it  a  private  suit^*':  so  again  the  author  of  the 
Lexicon  Rhetoricum  considers  the  action  for  the  omission  of 
the  letting  of  orphans'  property  as  a  phasis,  and  at  the  same 


^  Pollux  (viii.  36)  calls  it  the  hiiai 
Xoyi€i«y  ypaf^irBat  rhv  hrirponop  vnip 


>*7  viiL  31.  Heraldus  Anunadv.  in 
Salinas.  Observ.  iii.  4,  5,  also  considers 
that  the  d/ici;  iniTpoinis  was  a  private 
suit. 
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time  as  a  private  suit**';  and  it  is  also  cited  by  PoUax,  together 
with  the  action  against  gaardians,  among  the  private  suits***. 
The  law-suit  of  Demosthenes,  detailed  in  the  speeches  against 
Aphobus,  which  have  been  placed  by  the  arrangers  of  his  works 
among  the  private  orations,  is  an  action  against  guardians.  Are 
we  then  to  suppose  that  these  persons  were  decrived  in  a  whole 
set  of  speeches  so  important  in  the  history  of  Demosthenes? 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  they  should  have  committed  so 
great  an  error,  although  it  is  true  diat  they  have  incorrectly 
classed  two  other  speeches***.  It  is  indeed  evident  from  the 
tenour  of  the  speech  itself,  that  the  action  was  not  a  phasis,bat 
merely  a  private  suit.  Demosthenes  frequently  complains  that 
he  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  epobelia,  to  which  his  property 
was  only  just  sufficient,  and  which  should  not  in  fairness  have 
applied  in  his  case***.  Again,  if  the  action  had  been  a  phasis, 
he  would  have  spoken  of  the  thousand  drachmas,  which  must 
have  been  paid  in  tihe  same  case  to  which  the  epobelia  applied. 
But  of  this  payment  he  says  not  a  word.  Or  are  we  to  sup^ 
pose,  that  in  the  action  against  guardians  the  phasis  itself,  which 
in  all  other  cases  ivas  a  public  suit,  became  a  private  one,  with 
this  diflference  only,  that  any  person  had  the  liberty  of  aocusmg! 
This  is  apparently  the  notion  which  the  author  of  the  Lezioon 
Rhetoricum  had  formed  of  this  point,  as  he  calls  the  phasis  a 
species  of  public  and  private  action,  and  the  latter  with  refer- 
ence to  the  omission  of  the  letting  of  orphans'  property;  his 


'»«  Lex.  Seg.  p.  SIS,  cf.  p.  315; 
EtymoL  in  v.  tf>a<ri£.  Phot,  in  v.  tpda-K, 
particularly  in  the  second  article,  and 
Epitome  of  Harpocration,  quoted  by 
iheoommentators  upon  Pollux  viii.  47. 

»•»  To  this  action  the  words  of  Pol- 
lux viiL  31  (dtn))  fiurBttHrtms  oucov 
should  be  referred.  Hudtwalcker  is 
incorrect  in  supposing  (von  den  Dia- 
teten,  p.  143,)  that  the  dijci;  fu(r6wr€ats 
oUov  is  the  same'  as  the  action  for  the 
payment  of  house-rent  (duo;  cVoue/ov), 
an  error  into  which  he  was  probably 
led  from  the  differ^ice  between  oLcot 
and  olKia  in  the  Athenian  law  having 
escaped  him.    Heraldus  has   pointed 


out  the  meaning  of  oUos  correctly  in 
his  Animadv.  in  Salmas.  ObservaL  iil 
6, 10. 

"^  In  the  speeches  against  Nico- 
stratus  and  against  Theocrines,  nmther 
of  which,  however,  is  by  Demosthenes. 
The  latter  was  considered  by  Galli- 
machus  to  be  the  work  of  Demos- 
thenes, but  Dionysius  and  the  greater 
number  of  authorities  include  it  in  the 
works  of  Dinarchus,  and  justly  give  it 
a  place  among  the  public  ontioiis. 
See  the  Life  of  Dinarcfaus  by  Diony- 
sins. 

»>  P.  834,  26,  p.  836,  14,  p.  841.  », 
p.  880,  9. 
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statement,  however,  is  probably  founded  upon  a  eoi\fasion,  the 
origin  of  which  was,  that  the  subject  of  a  phasis  could  equally 
be  the  subject  of  a  private  cause;  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  government  that  offences  connected  with  guardianship 
should  be  treated  as  public  actions,  as  well  as  offences  relating 
to  harbours,  custom  duties,  and  mines,  and  sycophancy,  in 
order  to  give  greater  protection  to  orphans.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  Photius,  who  for  the  most  part  coincides  with  the 
Liexicon  Rhetoricum,  opposes  the  phasis  regarding  the  property 
of  orphans,  to  the  public  actions,  but  yet  does  not  distinctly 
call  it  a  private  suit;  so  that  the  grammarians  do  not  themselves 
appear  to  have  formed  any  precise  notion  of  the  subject.  It 
may  therefore  be  supposed  that  as,  in  the  Roman  law,  the  actio 
iuieke  of  the  ward  against  the  guardian,  at  the  end  of  the  guar* 
dianship,  for  a  restitution  of  the  property  taken  from  hiin 
during  the  minority,  was  a  private  suit,  and  the  actio  suspecii  of 
a  third  person  against  the  guardian  who  acted  dishonestly  during 
the  tutelage  was  a  quasi-public  (jtMwi  publica)  suit,  so  in  the 
Athenian  law,  a  distinction  of  the  following  nature  existed  be- 
tween the  actions  against  guardians;  viss.,  the  public  action  was 
the  phasis,  not  being  however,  as  in  the  Roman  law,  limited  to 
a  third  person,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  guardianship'*", 
and  the  private  suit  was  the  BIkii  eirirpomiB  and  fiiadolxretos  oIkov. 
The  grammarians  then  appear,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  in  error 
when  they  oeJI  the  hiicvi  i^mrpovrj^  Bnd  fiurd^aems  oXkov  a  public 
action'^%  and  secondly,  when  they  call  the  phasis  in  actions 


**'  A  public  action  against  a  frau- 
dulent guardian  ia  extant  in  the  oi»- 
Ucm  of  Lysiaa  against  Diogeiton,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  extreme  t(f  danger 
ijiirxaroi  xMh/voi,  p,  883  ad  fin.)  which 
alludes  to  the  ptoalty  of  death*  It'  is 
institated  by  a  third  person,  but  after 
ihe  conclusion  of  the  guardianship,  and 
ihe  passing  of  the  accounts.  That  the 
injored  party  was  also  empowesred  to 
bring  on  thb  kind  of  action,  I  do  not 
find  anywhere  expressly  stated ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  such  was 
ihe  case,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 


spirit  of  the  Athenian  law,  by  which 
the  greatest  liberty  in  the  selection  of 
the  mode  of  proceeding  was  allowed. 

**  It  may  be  easily  perceived  how 
Pollux,  i¥ho  alone,  as  ^  as  I  remem- 
ber, calls  the  buaj  anTpoinjt  a  public 
suit,  was  led  into  this  notion.  For 
after  having  correctly  mentioned  the 
duo;  €iriTpow7J£  and  fjua'6^€»£  oXkov  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  private  suits, 
he  returns  to  it  only  incidentally  in 
viii.  35,  in  the  words  dirpoaraaiov  &t 
Korh  T&v  ol  v€fi6vTt9v  vpoaratriv  /Mro(- 
Kw'  dXX*  avrrj  (as  should  be  read  for 
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against  guardians  a  private  suit;  excepting  that  this  phasis,  by 
reason  of  its  double  relation^  both  to  the  injury  of  individuals 
and  to  that  of  the  state,  may  be  considered  as  a  public  and  at 
the  same  time  as  a  private  action,  and  by  this  means  the  account 
of  the  grammarians  may  be  in  some  measure  justified :  whereas 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  public  action  or  the  phasis, 
and  the  private  suit,  were  both  called  Sltetf  hnrpoirrj^  and  /luo-^ 

There  is  a  corresponding  resemblance  between  the  proceed* 
ings  against  Aphobus,  and  the  law-suit  detailed  in  the  speech 
against  Dionysodorus.  The  defendant,  as  is  plain  from  the 
charges  of  the  accuser,  had  not  only  injured  him,  but  also  trans- 
gressed the  commercial  laws;  consequently  he  might  have  been 
prosecuted  for  this  latter  offence  by  a  phasis;  yet  it  is  manifest 
from  the  whole  speech,  that  this  matter  was  taken  up  as  a  pri- 
vate suit,  and  we  therefore  hear  nothing  of  the  possible  loss  of 
the  thousand  drachmas,  but  only  that  the  plaintiff,  in  case  of 
failure,  will  be  forced  to  pay  the  epobelia''*.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  in  either  of  these  two  law-sidts,  find  any  mention  of  the 
prytaneia,  an  omission  in  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable; 
for  their  loss  and  restitution  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course, 
as  they  were  deposited  in  all  private  causes  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  private  action  for  an  assault,  that  no  allusion  to 
this  payment  need  be  expected.  ApoUodorus  also  in  the  first 
oration  against  Stephanus'*'^  in  an  action  for  debt,  in  which  we 
know  with  certainty  from  Aristophanes  that  the  prytaneia  were 
always  required,  only  remarks  that  he  should  have  to  pay  the 
epobelia  in  addition,  silently  implying  the  loss  and  restitution 
of  the  prytaneia. 


avrrf)  /uu  drffiovUiy  m<nrtp  koI  ^  rrjs  nri- 
Tpofrijs.  *Ef$r  yap  ry  ^XofjJv^  yp6i- 
<l>€tr6ai  rhv  Mrpojrov  (mip  t&p  dditcov* 
fiiwp  ofxfxaf&if.  Here  it  occurred  to 
him  accidentally,  that  the  guardian 
might  be  prosecuted  by  any  person, 
viz.  by  a  phaaifiy  and  thus  he  thought 
it  neceaaary  to  remark^that  the  fOiof 
ivirpimfjs  was  a  public  suit,  although 
he  had  before  atated  it  to  be  a  private 


suit.  The  first  account  he  appears 
however  to  have,  derived  from  good 
authority;  the  accidental  obaervatioii 
evidently  came  from  his  own  head* 
and  therefore  it  deserves  bni  little 
credit. 

**  P.  1284,  2. 

""^  P.  1103,  16,  ir/NKro^«^  dc  r^r 
«fr»/3rXcW. 
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Heiresses  {hrUXfjpoi)  were  under  the  peculiar  protection 
of  the  state.  If,  therefore^  any  person  laid  claim  to  an  heiress 
whom  another  person  wished  to  mancy^  as  having  a  better  right 
to  her^  he  was  compelled  to  pay  the  parastasis  as  in  a  public 
action'^.  One  description  of  actions^  yiz.^  the  eisangelia  for 
mal-treatment  of  the  helpless^  for  example^  of  an  heiress,  of 
parents  on  the  part  of  children,  and  orphans  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  {Kaic<»aeei>9  iin/c\ijpov,  yovia^Vy  6p^av&v)y  which  was 
commenced  before  the  archon  eponymus,  received  from  the 
state  a  considerable  preference,  in  the  exemption  from  pryta- 
neia  and  parastasis;  and  even  if  the  accuser  did  not  obtain  a 
single  vote,  he  was  not,  according  to  Isieus,  exposed  to  any 
risk'*^  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  this  was  a  public  suit, 
since  every  person  was  allowed  to  accuse  either  by  instituting 
an  eisangelia'^*,  or  a  common  indictment  {ypoi^v)^^^*  <uid  the 
probable  reason  why  Pollux'^®  enumerates  it  among  the  private 
suits,  is,  that  for  the  same  wrong  which  justified  a  public  action, 
the  party  injured  (for  example,  the  ward  after  the  cessation  of 
his  minority)  could  seek  redress  by  a  private  one. 

Another  particular  exception  also  existed  in  the  actions  for 
assault.  Isocrates  mentions'^  ^,  that  public  and  private  suits 
{ypa^aX  KoX  Bixai)  might  be  instituted  for  an  assault  {vfip^9) 
without  depositing  any  sacramentum  {irapa/caTafioKff)^  which 
preference  existed  in  this  case  alone.  In  this  statement  there 
is  a  trifling  discrepancy  with  Iseeus,  who  mentions  that  the 
dsangelia  before  the  archon  was  the  only  one  devoid  of  hazard. 
According  to  Isocrates,  however,  the  private  action  for  an 
assault  at  leasl^  was  completely  free  from  risk,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  with  the  public  suit,  which,  if  this  exemp- 


"•  Andoc  de  Myet  p.  60. 

^^  Ibbbob  de  Pyxrhi  Hered.  p.  44, 
45,  and  thence  Harpocration  in  v. 
clcrayyeXta. 

""^  leaeoB  at  sup.  Ck>mpare  De- 
motth.  c.  Pantfenet.  p.  079  sqq.  He- 
rald. Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Observat. 
iii.  14, 4,  Matthise  Miscell.  Philog.  p. 
234  «q. 

*»  Orat  c.  Theocrin.  p.  1332,  14. 


■»•  viii.  31. 

>"  a  Lochit.  3.  See  Vales  ad  Har- 
pocrat  in  ▼.  vapoKarafiokflf  Sigon.  B« 
A.  ii.  6.  Whoever  wishes'  to  see  a 
full  account  of  the  bitaj  oIkuw  and 
HfiptWy  may  find  it  in  Herftldus  Ob- 
sery.  et  Emend«  c  46— <48,  and  in  his 
Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Obser.  ad  I.  A. 
et  R.  ii.  9,  sqq.  and  iii.  passim. 
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tion  did  not  extend  to  it,  would  have  subjected  the  accuser  to 
the  loss  of  the  thousand  drachmas:  unless  the  epobelia  applied 
in  the  first  case,  if  the  plaintiff  had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the 
votes  on  his  side,  a  point  as  to  which  we  are  at  least  wholly 
uninformed.  Nor  was  it  only  in  actions  for  assault  that 
no  sacramentum  was  necessary,  since  it  was  not  paid  in  the 
eisangelia  above-mentioned.  Whether,  however,  the  state- 
ments of  the  two  orators  can  or  cannot  be  reconciled  with  one 
another,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  in  the  action  for  an  assault 
the  accuser  paid  nothing  for  the  introduction  of  the  cause,  as 
well  as  in  the  -case  of  which  Isaeus  speaks:  which  was  so 
arranged  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor  the  means  of  protecting 
themselves  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich  and  noble,  .a  pre- 
ference founded  upon  a  democratic,  and  we  may  boldly  say,  a 
truly  humane  principle;  and  for  this  reason  also  the  prytaneia, 
which  were  paid  in  all  other  private  causes,  were  not  required 
in  private  actions  for  assault.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  pay- 
inent  of  the  prytaneia  took  place  in  the  action  for  assault 
contained  in  the  speech  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus. 

This  law-suit,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  was,  however, 
of  a  mixed  kind;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty  may  be  derived.  The  client  of  the  Pseudo- 
Demosthenes  and  his  adversary  Theophemus  had  beaten  one 
another  with  cudgels:  one  of  them  instituted  a  private  action 
for  an  assault  {Slxtj  aUias),  and  the  other  person  did  pre- 
cisely the  same;  it  was  therefore  a  cross-suit  {avTtrfpa^)m 
But  the  latter  method  of  jproceeding  was  particularly  guarded 
•against  by  the  fear  of  the  epobelia,  as  it  would  have  given  rise 
to  vexatious  persecution  from  one  party**";  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  preference  granted  to  the  action  for  an  assault,  viz., 
that  it  should  be  introduced  without  any  payment  of  money, 
ceased  at  the  very  moment  when  the  suspicion  of  a  vexatious 
intention  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  cross-suit.  The 
first  plaintiff,  who  merely  instituted  an  action  for  assault, 
paid  no  prytaneia;  but  the  plaintiff  in  the  cross  action  was 
compelled  to  deposit  them;  by  doing  which  he  at  the  same 


"*  See  below,  chap.  10. 
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time  entailed  the  payment  of  them  upon  the  first  plaintiff,  who 
by  this  time  had  become  defendant.  If  either  party  lost  hip 
cause  without  having  the  fifth  part  pf  the  votes  on  his  side-^ 
as,  for  example,  the  client  of  Demosthenes  in  the  speech  above 
quoted — ^in  the  first  place  his  pry taneia  were  forfeited  to  the 
state,  and  he  was  obliged  to  replace  the  prytaneia  of  the  suc- 
cessful party;  in  the  second  place,  he  had  to  pay  the  fine  to  his 
adrersary:  and  lastly,  he  had  to  pay  to  the  opponent  the  epo«> 
belia  for  the  fine  at  which  he  had  assessed  his  injury. 

These  monies,  the  prytaneia  and  the  parastasis,  were  used, 
like  tbe  parastasis  of  the  dieetetse,  for  paying  the  wages  of  the 
dicasts;  of  the  prjrtaneia  in  particular,  as  being  the  most 
important,  it  is  mentioned,  that  they  were  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  courts  of  justice*'*.  The  prytaneia  have  therefore 
been  compared  with  the  fees  of  the  Roman  courts;  and  this 
analogy  has  been  supported  by  a  passage  in  Aristophanes, 
which,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  dicasts  received  the 
prytaneia  at  Athens  immediately,  as  the  Romans  received  their 
fee8*'\  On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  Scaliger*'*  has  started  the 
singular  notion,  that  the  corresponding  payment  at  Rome  were 
not  the  justice  fees,  but  the  sportula  which  was  given  by  the 
nobles  of  Rome  to  their  clients,  in  money  or  victuals,  confound- 
ing them  with  the  public  feasts  in  the  prytaneum.  If  by  the 
fees  of  justice,  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  we  understand 
the  payment  received  directiy  by  the  judges,  the  prytaneia 
cannot  be  called  fees;  but  although  not  the  same  in  name  they 
were  so  in  substance,  and  the  only  difference  was  that  they 
were  paid  into  the  public  coffers,  as  is  the  case  at  present  in 
some  places,  and  the  state  then  paid  the  judges  with  this 
money.  For  this  reason  Aristophanes*'"  reckons  the  prytaneia 
among  the  public  revenues,  which  is  also  the  account  given  by 


«*  Xeoaph.  de  Rep.  Ath.  i.  10»  Pol- 
Inx  viiL  38,  Snidas  and  Photiiui  in  v. 
irpvrarriciywhere  by  the  0UOO  the  judges 


"«  HchoL    Aristoph.     Kub.     IISO, 
Suidas  in  v.  nprnrnKiav^  glosses  quoted 


by  Kuhn  ad  PoUuc.  viii.  38,  Casaub. 
ad  Athen.  vL  p.  237  F.  referring  to 
Aristoph.  Nub.  1200,  Spanheim  ad 
Nub.  1162. 

*>«  De  Emend.  Temp. 

■'•  See  abovoi  note  4. 
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Suidas  and  Photius'^':  the  presidents  of  the  courts  of  justice 
assigned  them  to  the  proper  audiority,  which  was  doubtless 
the  office  of  the  colacret®.  For  die  colacretie  had  the  duty  of 
managing  the  feasts  in  the  prytaneum,  for  which^  as  their  name 
sufficiently  proves,  the  prytaneia  were  originally  assigned,  at  a 
time  when  law-suits  were  received  and  introduced  in  the  pry- 
taneum"*;  the  same  officers  also  distributed  the  wages  of  the 
dicasts,  after  their  introduction  as  a  regular  stipend,  and  die 
prytaneia  were  then  naturally  appointed  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  this  salary.  But  how  great  muist  have  been  the  num* 
ber  of  law-suits  in  order  to  defray  die  wages  of  the  dicasts, 
amounting  to  about  150  talents!  Xenophon  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, that  it  chiefly  was  the  law-suits  of  die  allies  which  made 
it  possible  to  pay  the  dicasts  out  of  the  prytaneia;  at  the  same 
time,  as  has  been  above  remarked,  additional  money  must 
have  been  supplied  from  other  sources ;  for  it  is  not  credible 
that  the  prytaneia  were  ever  alone  sufficient;  and,  moreover^ 
the  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  only  one  of  those  democratic 
forms,  under  which  the  public  money  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  people. 


Chapter  X. 
Fees  upon  Appeals.     The  Paracatabole  and  the  Epobelia. 

Another  description  of  the  payments  made  in  the  courts  of 
justice  was  the  fee  {wapafiokovY^*  upon  appeals  (c^ecrei^),  con- 
cerning which  nothing  is  known  accurately.  The  paracatabole 
was,  however,  a  fee  of  neariy  the  same  nature:  this  was  a  pay- 
ment which  was  made  by  any  person  who  either  claimed 


"7  npvrayfid:  npdiro^  tU  t6 
^rilt/itrwy  Kararturaofiiini.  Gf  Lex. 
8eg.  p.  1S8, 17.  ValesiuB  (ad  Maiis- 
sac  ad  liarpoorat.  p.  3SSS,  ed  Gronov.) 
and  KUater  (ad  Nub.  U34)  have  given 
a  correct  general  view  of  the  qnestion. 

'*'  This  ia  ihie  meaning  of  Suidas  in 
v.  wpvnu^lop  and  nafHuooerafiok^y  SchoL 


Aristoph.  NuK  1 139.  Concernii^f  the 
colacretie  see  book  ii.  ch.  9,  and  on 
the  pay  of  the  dicasts,  book  iL  ch.  16. 
*'*  This  is  the  term  used  by  Aristo- 
tle; by  later  writers  it  wns  called 
frapa/3<SXtoy,  Pollux  viiL  SS;  see  Sal- 
mas.  M.  U.  y.  pw  198;  Uudtwalcker 
von  den  Diateten,  p.  I27. 
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{afiff^ia-fifrrei)  from  the  state  any  confiscated  prop^rty>  or  from 
individuals  an  estate  adjudged  to  him^  and  it  was  forfeited  if  the 
party  lost  his  suit.  The  fifth  part  of  the  property  claimed 
{r&y  afA^itrfirfTovfUvmv)  was  paid  before  the  action  as  paracata- 
bole,  if  the  party  laid  claim  to  confiscated  property;  and  the 
tenth  part  if  he  claimed  an  inheritance  or  property  of  heir- 
esses***^ and  in  fiEu;t  the  payment  took  place  at  the  preliminary 
investigation  into  the  case  {aydfcpuri^y*\  The  similarity  of 
both  cases  with  the  appeal  may  be  seen  from  this  fjEust,  that  all 
confiscations  of  property  were  founded  upon  a  judicial  verdict, 
and  whoever  laid  claim  to  property  thus  forfeited,  if  he  did  not 
in  strictness  of  speech  appeal  against  the  decision,  yet  appealed 
against  its  aj^lication  to  a  particular  object;  the  resemblance 
is  also  strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  paiucatabole 
was  only  paid  in  cases  relating  to  the  inheritance  of  property, 
when  the  plaintiff  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  an  inheritance 
already  adjudged  to  another  person  {iiriSitca^ofAevaY^,  so  that 
4n  this  instance  also  an  appeal  was  made  against  a  former  legal 
decision. 

In  both  varieties  of  the  paracatabole  the  questions  arise,  by 
whom  was  it  received,  if  the  party  who  had  deposited  it  lost  the 
cause,  and  whether  other  justice  fees  and  fines  could  be  com- 
bined with  it.  In  order  to  determine  these  problems,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  premise  the  following  observations.  The  pay- 
ments made  in  law  suits  were  of  three  kinds:  in  the  first  place, 
there  were  mere  justice  fees,  such  as  prytaneia  and  parastasis, 
which  the  unsuccessful  party  paid:  in  the  second  place,  fines 


^  PoUnx  viiL  30,  32;  Harpocrat 
Said.  Phot,  in  vapucaro/SoX^,  Lex.  Beg. 
p.  290  (Harpocration  refers  to  Lysias, 
IlyperideB,  and  other  orators):  see 
Harpocratiim  and  Snidaa  io  ofi^^W' 
Pf/TMUf,  and  concerning  the  inheritances 
see  Pollux  viii.  32;  Tinueus  Lexic. 
Plat  in  irc^Muuirc^Xi^,  and  there 
Bnhnken;  Demoeth.  c.  Maoart  p. 
1051,  20,  1064|  27  (from  a  law),  c 
Xeochar.  p.  1000,  ext.  p.  1002,  20. 
laseua  mentions  it  in  several  places. 
And  to  this  probably  belongs  what 


Didymns  says  in  Harpocration  in 
trp&rrfiurra'  tla-l  yap  oc  ra  wtfjorra  rmv 
TifUffidrnp  (he  should  have  said  r&v 
dfjxpi(rfirirovfi€P»p)  irapcucarafiaKkfiTBaL 
fffatrtPf  ms  Avarias  ^v  rf  jcorck  *AiroXXo- 
d^pov  \mwniitmp€k»  All  the  rest  of  this 
article  is  worthless,  as  has  been  already 
remarked  by  Yalesius  in  his  notes  to 


'"  IssBus  de  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  2, 
*^  See   Bunaen  de  Jure  UerediU 
Athen.  1,  2, 3. 
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{rifiiifuiTa),  which  the  successful  plaintiff  received  in  private, 
and  the  state  in  public  suits,  excepting  that  in  a  phasis,  the 
injured  party  received  the  fine,  and  in  certain  private  suits^  a 
fine  was  annexed  to  be  pud  to  the  state:  and,  lastly,  certain 
compensations,  which  in  particular  law  suits,  the  unsuccessful 
was  compelled  to  make  to  the  successful  party,  for  the  risk  to 
which  he  had  exposed  him,  for  example  the  epobelia.  Now 
the  paracatabole  appears  to  be  of  the  latter  kind,  and  it  was 
evidently  introduced  in  order  to  protect  the  state  and  all  legal 
heirs  from  the  vexatious  suits  of  self-interested  plaintiffs:  from 
this  it  follows  that  it  must  have  been  received  by  the  party  who 
was  injured  by  the  suit,  viz.  in  claims  for  confiscated  property 
by  the  state,  in  cases  of  inheritance  by  the  heirs.  From  this 
view  of  the  case,  the  litigants  were  probably  in  addition  to  the 
paracatabole  compelled  to  pay  the  common  justice  fees,  since 
they  would  have  paid  them  if  there  had  been  no  paracatabole, 
according  to  the  respective  circumstances  of  the  suit,  although 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  information  upon  this  point* 
The  unsuccessful  plaintiff  does  not  appear  to  have  beep  subject 
to  any  other  punishments  or  augmentations  of  punishment 
{TTpoarifiTJfiara),  It  should  also  be  observed^  that  the  payment 
of  the  paracatabole  could  only  have  been  required  from  the 
complaining  party,  as  a  punishment  for  vexatious  litigation. 

Something  must  also  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  epobelia 
(€7rfi)/9€X/a),  since  in  the  writings  of  both  early  and  modem 
sdiolars  as  little  clear  and  definite  information  is  found  upon 
this  point  as  upon  the  other  justice  fees  and  fines'".  The 
epobelia  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  assessment  of  the  suit  (rlfirf/ui), 
and  was  so  called  because  an  obolus  was  paid  for  every  drachma 
of  the  valuation.  As  this  circumstance  is  manifest  from  the 
name  alone,  and  the  best  grammarians  give  the  same  account**^ 
and  as  the  examples  of  the  epobelia  occurring  in  Demosthenes, 


,  «*^  Even  the  accurate  Heraldns 
(Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Obeerv.  iii.  4, 
8—11,  6  ad  fin  )  lias  adopted  an  en- 
tirely false  view  of  the  question,  and 
Hudtwalcker  only  incideutally  touches 
upon  this  subject  in  a  few  places. 


***  Harpocrat.  EtymoL  Suid.  Zona- 
ras  in  cf^tt^cXu^  Lex.  S^.  p.  2ft5; 
Schol.  Phit.  Buhnk.  p.  239;  PoUox 
viii.  39,  48,  ix.  60 ;  cf.  Salmas.  M.  U. 
p.  12  sqq. 
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which  will  be  adduced  presently^  prove  it  beyond  a  doubt^  the 
statement  which  Hesychius  and  Eustathius  have  derived  from 
ignorant  writers*'^  that  the  epobelia  was  the  tenth  part  of  the 
assessment,  does  not  require  refutation;  it  owes  its  origin  to  a 
confasion  with  the  paracatabole,  not  unlike  that  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  prytaneia*  The  true  nature  of 
this  fine  is  given  in  general  terms  by  Harpocration,  who  states 
that  it  was  an  additional  valuation  (irpofrrifi/rffia)  fixed  by  law, 
independent  of  the  decision  of  the  judges"*:  this  account,  how-« 
ever,  leaves  the  questions  open,  in  what  law  suits,  by  whom, 
under  what  circumstances,  connected  with  what,  and  to  whom, 
was  it  paid. 

According  to  the  Etymologist'*',  the  epobelia  was  introduced 
because  many  persons  had  been  vexatiously  accused  in  causes 
relating  to  money,  particularly  with  regard  to  bottomry  or 
sea  security:  on  which  account  the  law  imposed  the  epobelia 
upon  the  plaintiff*,  for  the  prevention  of  vexatious  accusations 
(avKo^vria) ;  and  afterwards  it  was  applied  equally  to  all  other 
pecuniary  causes  (;^/>i7/iaT^«al  Slxat),  Probably  this  alludes  to 
the  fiact  mentioned  by  Isocrates  against  Callimachus'",  who 
states  that  Archinus,  after  the  government  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
introduced  the  payment  of  the  epobelia  in  law  suits  in  which 
the  defendant  was  allowed  the  right  of  instituting  a  paragraphe 
against  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  protect  him  from  vexatious 
accusations.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Stephanus  for  false  testimony"*,  is  precisely  of  this 
nature.  The  orator's  client,  ApoUodorus,  had  brought  an  action 
against  his  step-father  Phormion  to  recover  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  claimed  from  him;  Phormion,  on  the  other  hand, 
instituted  a  paragraphe,  and  ApoUodorus,  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  suit,  was  condemned  to  pay  the  epobelia.  But 
the  litigants  were  also  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  epobelia  in 
pecuniary  cases,  even  when  there  was  no  paragraphe,  as  may  be 


<»  Hesjch.  in  flro»/3cX/a;  Eustath. 
ad  Odjm.  A.  p.  1405, 2?. 

*^  Hazpocrat.  in  npoarifjJifjMra,  and 
thence  Photius. 

^  From  whicli  Suidaj»  in  cR-o»/3cXia 


is  transcribed. 

"^  In  the  beginning ;  comp.  below, 
chap.  16,  16. 

*^  P.  1103,  16. 
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seen  from  the  law  stdt  of  Demosthenes  against  his  guardians, 
and  the  cause  against  Dionysodorus  on  account  of  the  non-re- 
payment of  a  loan  of  money:  and  also  in  a  phasis  which  related 
to  a  fine;  in  this  instance^  however^  it  was  doubtless  limited  by 
certain  conditions^  which  will  be  more  aptly  pointed  out  in 
another  place:  and^  finally^  in  the  cross  action***  (avrtypa^), 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  vexation  which  it  bore«  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  any  epobelia  was  required  in  actions  for 
an  assault.  The  private  suit  for  the  same  offence  {BU'n  ahciofi) 
of  necessity  indeed  led  to  nothing  more  than  a  fine,  but  it  was 
distinguished  in  several  essential  points  firom  a  common  pecu- 
niary law  suit;  and  the  only  known  case  in  which  epobelia  was 
paid  in  a  private  action  for  an  assault,  related  in  the  speech 
against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus,  had  also  the  nature  of  a  cross 
suit,  which  circumstance  introduced  the  obligation  of  the  epo- 
belia. In  the  public  action  for  an  assault  {hltai  tfipews)  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  any  epobelia  existed;  nor  when 
iEschines  against  Timarchus"^  supposes  the  case  of  a  person 
bringing  an  action  against  a  youth,  who,  having  sold  his  chastity 
by  a  written  document,  had  violated  his  engagement,  and  con* 
siders  it  to  be  just  that  the  plaintiff  should  both  lose  his  suit, 
and  suffer  the  penalty  of  death,  '^  not  only  payii^  the  epobelia, 
but  also  a  fine  for  the  other  injury,'^  must  it  be  supposed  that 
the  plaintiff  generally  paid  the  epobelia  in  public  actions  for 
bodily  wrong;  for  this  would  not  be  a  suit  of  this  nature,  but 
an  action  connected  with  pecuniary  matters,  which,  as  the 
agreement  was  contrary  to  law,  would  necessarily  be  lost;  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  pecuniary  case,  the  plaintiff  would  of 
course  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  epobelia;  but  the  orator  sup- 
poses him  to  be  punished  with  far  greater  severity  for  the 
seduction  and  disgrace  of  an  Athenian  youth.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  epobelia  only  appUed  in  cases  relating  to  money,  and 
not  in  public  actions,  except  in  the  phasis. 


■*>  PoUux  viii.  68. 

»>  Where  the  chief  words  that  refer 
to  this  subject  are,  (hrtvra  ov  xaraXcvcr- 
^^crcrut  6  fu<rBovfJL€vo£  t6p  'ABrfyautv 
naph  roifs  vofutvs  xai  irpoa-fxfikMv  oirci- 


trw  tK  rov  Husaffrripiov  ov  rifif  iwmfitXUgm 
yAvop  JXXa  Kok  ^(XXiyy  v^ptpi  the  case 
here  suppoeed  ia  iratfnfats  Kara  crvv^- 
Kas,  which  actually  occumed.  bcc 
Ly«ia8  c  bimon.  p.  147^  US. 
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With  regard  to  the  party  who  was  bound  to' pay  the  epobelia 
there  may  seem  to  exist  some  douht,  for  the  passages  of  the 
grammarians  apparently  contradict  one  another,  and  the  ancients 
do  not  explain  themselyes  with  sufficient  distinctness.  It  seems 
to  me  probable,  that  not  the  plaintiff  only,  but  the  unsuccessful 
party  in  general,  was  subject  to  this  payment,  although  a  deci- 
sire  proof  to  this  effect  cannot  now  be  obtained..  By  the  law 
of  Axchinus,  both  parties  in  the  litigation,  as  well  the  accuser  as 
the  party  instituting  a  paragraphe,  in  case  he  was  condemned, 
was  bound  to  pay  the  epobelia*";  which  however  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  reason  which  Pollux  mentions***,  that  the 
paragraphe  was  similar  to  a  cross  suit,  and  therefore  both  parties 
were  considered  as  plaintiffs:  Pollux  asserts,  that  in  the  phasis 
the  unsuccessful  party  paid  the  epobelia,  without  making  any 
distinction  between  plaintiff  and  defendant;  which  he  also  states 
in  the  most  general  terms  of  the  epobelia**^  And  doubtless  if 
in  a  phasis  the  defendant  pud  the  epobelia  equally  with  the 
plaintiff,  in  case  he  lost  the  suit,  by  the  same  reason  he  must 
have  paid  it  in  a  money  case  to  which  the  epobelia  applied, 
even  if  it  was  only  a  private  cause,  for  in  the  phasis  the  epobelia 
was  only  added  in  reference  to  the  money  which  the  injured 
party  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  defendant;  that  is  to  say, 
merely  in  reference  to  that  which  in  the  phasis  is  a  private 
concern;  and  if  the  plaintiff  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the 
epobelia,  it  was  but  just  that  the  hazard  of  the  accuser  should 
be  increased  in  an  equal  proportion. 

We  have  two  instances  of  the  plaintiff  paying  the  epobelia 
in  private  cases;  but  if  correctly  understood,  they  do  not  war* 


*"  See  above,  chap.  9. 

•"•  PoUux  viii.  68y  upon  the  principle 
of  Reus  exeipiendoJU  aetor, 

^^  viii.  48  and  39.  In  the  former 
chapter  he  says,  6  d£  fi^  firrakaPav  r6 
Wfiitrroy  lUpog  t&p  ^^ifffnov  rrfv  rirco/Sc- 
X/av  irpo«rct4^iaKajf€,  where  by  the 
word  wpoao^uTKamiv  the  grammarian 
means  to  sprees  the  additionai  lost 
besides  the  loss  of  the  suit :  in  the 
i  manner  in  viii.  58,  6  dc  iivriypa- 


•^dyLfPos  fiTJ  Kparfurcis  r^v  cVao/ScXtap 
npoa'»<l>\la'Kay€,  Demosth.  c  Stephan. 
yff€vdo/i.  i  p.  1108,  15,  npotro<l>k^p  dc 
t^y  cVrc^fXtW,  and  iEschin.  ut  sup.  I 
mention  this,  that  it  might  not  be 
thought  that  by  9rpoo'o<^Xu7-icdyciy  a  pre- 
vious fine  is  implied.  In  the  other 
passage  (c.  39)  Pollux  says,  riroi/SrXui 

y  5v   TO   cm-OV    fUpoS  TOV   Tiflff/iaTOS,   t 

<S<^ctXcir  6  cdptBfU. 
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rant  us  in  inferring  that  the  defendant,  if  he  was  unsuccessful, 
would  not  have  been  compelled  to  pay  it.  Darius  and  Pamphi^ 
lus  lent  Dionysodorus  300  drachmas  upon  bottomry;  this  latter 
person  acted  contrary  to  the  agreement  and  the  commercial 
laws:  ^^  but,  notwithstanding  all  this/^  says  the  orator, ''  he  dared 
to  come  into  court,  with  the  intent  of  depriving  me  of  the  epo- 
beUa,  and  of  carrying  it  off  to  his  own  house,  in  addition  to  the 
other  money  of  which  he  has  defrauded  me"**."  The  silence  of 
the  orator  cannot  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  defendanl^ 
in  case  he  was  unsuccessful,  did  not  pay  the  epobelia.  Demos* 
ihenes  says  in  the  first  speech  against  Aphobus"*^  that  if  he 
was  tmsuccessful,  he  should  have  to  pay  the  epobelia  without 
being  assessed  {arlii/qros) ;  if  Aphobus  lost,  he  should  not  have 
to  pay  the  fine  until  the  assessment  of  the  judges  had  been 
tnade  (t^/ai/to^).  This  expression  does  not  by  any  means 
exclude  the  possibility  of  Aphobus  being  compelled  to  pay  the 
epobelia.  Demosthenes  had  estimated  his  damages  against 
Aphobus  at  600  minas:  ^'  If  I  lose  my  cause,"  he  says,  '^  I  shall 
be  forced  to  pay  100  minas  for  epobelia,  without  being  assessed;" 
for  as  he  had  himself  estimated  the  damages,  the  estimate 
remained,  and  the  epobelia  was  thus  immediately  determined, 
that  being  the  only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  fixed.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Aphobus  lost,  he  was  empowered  to  put  in  a 
petition  that  the  judges  would  moderate  the  damages,  and  oom« 
pel  the  plaintiff  to  lower  his  demands :  the  fine  was  then  assessed, 
and  consequently  the  epobelia  also,  which  followed  the  assess* 
ment  of  the  damages.  Demosthenes,  however,  had  no  reason 
for  laying  any  stress  upon  the  latter  point,  as  the  payment  of 
the  epobelia  is  naturally  understood.  In  a  third  case,  viz.  the 
cross  action  in  the  speech  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus,  no 
distinction  can  be  made  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  as 
both  of  them  come  forward  in  a  double  character.  Now  al- 
though the  grammarians'*'  (whose  joint  testimony  has  only  the 
authority  of  a  single  witness)  state  that  the  plaintiff  pud  the 
epobelia  to  the  defendant,  if  he  lost  the  suit,  they  do  not  actu* 


»>  DemoBth.  c.  DiooTBod.  p.  1284,2.  |      *^  Harpocrat.  Etymol.  Said.  SchoL 
»  P.  834,  26.  I  Platon.  Lex.  Seg. 
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ally  deny  that  the  defendant  was  abo  obliged  to  pay  it:  but  as 
it  was  originally  introduced  for  the  prevention  of  vexatious 
accusations^  they  only  mention  the  plaintiff^  and  state  that,  in 
case  he  lost,  he  was  forced  to  pay  the  epobelia  to  the  defendant, 
as  compensation  for  the  risk  which  he  had  occasioned.  It  should 
also  be  observed,  that  the  unsuccessful  party  was  only  com* 
pelled  to  pay  the  epobelia  in  case  be  did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part 
of  the  votes'**,  and  therefore  his  guilt  might  be  considered  as 
sufficiently  manifest. 

Our  next  question  is,  whether  the  epobelia  could  be  con- 
nected with  other  justice  fees  and  fines  ?  It  had  not  the  natare 
of  a  sacramentum,  nor  was  it  deposited  before  the  verdict,  but 
was  paid  immediately  after  the  loss  of  the  cause,  as  is  evident 
from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibu- 
las***;  from  the  law  suit  against  Aphobus;  and  even  from  Iso- 
crates  against  Callimachus:  consequently,  some  sacramentum 
must  necessarily  have  been  paid  for  the  introduction  of  the  suit; 
and  accordingly  we  know  for  certain  that  in  the  first  of  the  three 
cases  above  quoted  the  unsuccessful  party  paid  the  prytaneia 
and  the  epobelia,  and  that  prytaneia  were  also  paid  in  the  last 
case*^.  Again,  the  loss  of  a  fine  {rifi/rifia)  was  sometimes  con- 
nected with  the  payment  of  the  epobelia:  this  loss,  however, 
could  necessarily  be  suflfered  only  by  the  defendant,  and  by  him 
in  every  case  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful;  if  he  did  not  obtain 
the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  the  payment  of  the  epobelia  was 
appended  to  the  fine,  according  to  the  amount  of  a  sixth  part  of 
the  money  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay:  the  plaintiff,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  subject  to  any  fine,  but  only  paid  the 
epobelia  upon  the  sum  which  he  had  assessed  against  the  de- 
fendant, in  case  he  did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes; 
unless  by  the  institution  of  a  cross  action  he  had  taken  the 
double  character  of  plaintiff  and  defendant.  All  these  particu- 
lars might  have  been  assumed  h  priori^  even  apart  from  the 
authority  of  law  suits  now  extant;  it  is  manifest  therefore  that 
the  statement  of  Hesychius,  made  upon  the  authority  of  Didy- 
mus,  that  the  epobeUa  was  a  fine  which  followed  the  assessment 


» Isocrat  in  CallimaclL  6,  Pollux  viii.  4a        "»  Comp.  chap.  9.       «»  Vid.  ibicL 
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uf  the  lo&l  cause'^S  merely  refers  to  the  determination  of  the 
epobelia  according  to  the  assessment  of  the  suit :  for  this  pay- 
ment in  reference  to  the  plaintiff  was  regulated  by  the  assess- 
ment which  he  made  against  the  defendant^  and  in  reference  to 
the  defendant  by  the  assessment  appointed  by  the  court:  on 
the  other  hand^  we  should  misconceive  the  meaning  of  the 
grammarian^  if  we  supposed  that  die  epobelia  was  so  far  a  con- 
sequence of  the  assessment  or  fine^  that  it  was  only  paid  in  cases 
in  which  the  fine  itself  or  the  timema  was  paid.  For  in  all 
cases  mentioned  above^  in  which  the  plaintifis  speak  of  their 
being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  the  epobelia,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  apprehension  of  a  fine. 

Lastly^  a  peculiar  circumstance  occurred  in  the  phasis,  as 
being  a  public  suit.  In  this  form  of  proceeding  it  must  be 
inferred^  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case^  that  the  defendant, 
if  he  lost  the  cause,  paid  the  fine,  and  also  the  epobelia,  if  he 
did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes :  the  plaintiff  indeed 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  first  payment,  but  if  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  suit,  he  was  in  the  same  case  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  epobelia;  and  if  he  did  not  obtain  the 
fifth  part  of  the  votes,  i.e.  in  the  very  case  in  which  he  was 
subject  to  the  epobelia,  he  was  forced  to  pay  to  the  state  the 
ufual  fine  of  1000  drachmas*^';  the  former  r^ulation  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  money  suit  {^xpfiiMvnidi  S/xi;),  the  latter 
from  its  being  a  public  cause.  Are  we  however  to  suppose  that 
both  these  payments  were  required  in  every  phasis,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  just  made  ?  This  point  cannot 
be  determined  without  taking  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  phasis. 

The  phasis  then  was  sometimes  a  purely  public  suit,  as  for 
example  in  the  case  of  plunder  of  monies,  or  unsold  mines 


***  'AxdXov^op  ry  T^f  KorMiajs  rifirf- 
furri  thfikrj'fui:  an  inaccurate  expres- 
sion which  cannot  be  i^pUed  to  the 
plaintifF,  unless,  with  all  probability 
against  us^  we  prefer  writing  duai£ 
with  Salmasius  M.  U.  p.  14  (who  be- 
sides this  has  rightly  corrected   the 


passage  as  I  have  given  it),  and  Palmer 
upon  Hesychius.  I  pass  over  the  mass 
of  confusion  which  is  contained  in  the 
notes  of  the  other  commentators  upon 
this  passage  of  Hesychius. 
*«'  Orat.  c.  Theocrin.  p.  1323«  19. 
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belonging  to  the  state,  actions  by  which  no  private  individual 
was  injured ;  at  other  times,  it  was  a  suit  partly  public  and 
partly  private,  for  instance,  if  an  action  was  instituted  for  the 
embesalement  of  orphans'  property :  it  could  not  in  any  case  be 
solely  a  private  suit,  for  it  would  thus  have  lost  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  phasis,  and  have  become  a  mere  money  suit  for 
compensation  of  tiie  injiury  suffered.  Now,  when  the  phasis 
was  a  purely  public  suit,  its  only  object  was  a  fine  to  be  paid  to 
state;  and  in  this  case  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  the  defendant 
could  ever  have  paid  the  epobelia,  since  this  payment  was  only 
required  in  cases  which  took  the  form  of  a  private  money  suit, 
as  its  origin  alone  shows,  the  intent  of  it  being  to  repress  frivo- 
lous accusations,  or  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  prevent  him 
from  vexatiously  withholding  the  property  of  another  person. 
Hence  in  the  purely  public  phasis,  the  only  penalty  was  doubt- 
less that  of  1000  drachmas,  which  fine  is  in  the  speech  against 
Theocrines  quoted  from  a  law,  in  reference  to  this  point,  without 
any  mention  of  the  epobelia  in  a  phasis,  as  the  penalty  of  the 
unsuccessful  plaintiff,  if  he  did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the 
votes ;  whether  the  plaintiff  had  made  the  assessment  for  a  fine 
or  some  other  punishment.  If  however  the  phasis  was  of  a 
mixed  nature,  the  object  of  the  accuser  was  to  obtain  a  fine  for 
the  compensation  of  the  injured  individual,  and  a  fine  to  the 
state  as  a  penalty  for  the  injury  done  to  it:  in  this  case  probably 
the  epobelia  applied  both  to  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in 
reference  to  the  first  view  of  the  suit,  and  the  penalty  of  1000 
drachmas  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  in  reference  to  the  public 
nature  of  the  action.  Lastly,  if  the  injured  person  brought  on 
a  case,  which  would  have  justified  a  phasis,  merely  as  a  private 
suit,  the  epobelia  done  applied.  From  this  then  it  may  be 
also  determined  to  whom  the  epobelia  was  paid.  The  gram- 
marians*^ say  that  the  defendant  received  it  from  the  plaintiff, 
if  he  (the  defendant)  gained  the  cause;  from  which  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  plaintiff  was  successful  he  received  it  from  the 
defendant ;  supposing  always  that  both  parties  were  bound  to 


*"  EtymoL  Said.  ScbcL  Plat.  Lex.  I  yav  napa  rod  bwKovros,  rZ  ttju  bucrfv 
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pay  it^  as  we  have  assumed.  And  that  in  private  suits  the  epo- 
belia  was  received  by  the  successful  party  and  not  by  the  state, 
is  completely  proved  by  the  orations  which  are  still  extant*^« 
But,  it  will  be  asked,  to  whom  did  the  epobelia  in  the  case  of 
the  phasis  belong  ?  If  the  phasis  was  a  purely  public  action, 
the  epobelia  did  not  apply;  where  it  did  exist,  it  was  merdy 
annexed  in  so  far  that  the  phasis  contained,  as  it  were,  an 
action  for  compensation  claimed  by  a  private  individual,  in  order 
to  restrain  vexatious  suits,  or  the  withholding  of  property 
belonging  to  the  plaintifiF.  If  then  the  plaintiff  was  unsuccess- 
ful, the  epobelia  was  paid  to  the  defendant,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  a  private  money-suit;  but  if  the  plaintiff  was  successful, 
either  the  party  whose  rights  had  been  violated  by  the  defend- 
ant, and  who  was  represented  by  the  public  accuser,  received 
the  epobelia  in  the  same  manner  that  the  injured  party  received 
the  fine  (for  the  circumstance  of  the  plaintiff  being  a  third 
person  might  appear  quite  accidental  in  reference  to  the  money- 
suit  contained  in  the  phasis),  or  it  was  paid  to  die  plaintiff  as 
compensation  for  the  risk  to  which  he  himself  had  been  exposed. 
The  state  therefore  could  not  in  any  case  have  had  any  share  in 
the  epobelia. 

Chapter  XL 

The  Fines  accruing  to  the  State. 

Thb  public  income  arising  from  judicial  cases  was  further 
increased  by  the  fines  for  illegal  acts,  as  far  as  they  were  esti- 
mated in  money  and  paid  to  the  state. 

All  fines  were  called  valuatums  or  assesmnenie  {rifLiifjLara),  a 
term  which  comprehended  damages  and  all  punishments  esti- 
mated in  money,  because  they  were  determined  by  the  valuing 
or  rifiria^f,  and  by  the  abuse  of  the  word  it  came  to  signify  the 
punishment  itself. 

In  treating  of  this  matter  I  shall  chiefly  follow  the  guidance 
of  Heraldus,  who  has  entered  into  a  comprehensive  examination 

^  Oral.  c.  Eaei«:.  ei  Mneeib.  p.  1158,  Demoeth.  c  Dionysod.  p.  1S84,S. 
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of  it;  but  agreeably  to  my  purpose  I  shall  limit  thy  inquiries  to 
what  is  either  requisite  for  the  comprehension  of  the  whole 
question,  or  is  immediately  connected  with  tike  public  revenue; 
fer  which  reason  I  shall  set  aside  all  assessments  which  were 
not  made  in  money,  and  in  great  measure  also  the  question  of 
damages,  as  alien  to  my  subject. 

All  punishments  (fines  included)  were  either  defined  by  law 
as  affiscting  both  public  and  private  actions,  or  were  with  respect 
to  some  public  actions  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  which 
was  however  limited  in  particular  cases;  certain  punishments 
being  defined^  from  which  they  were  to  select  that  which 
appeared  to  diem  best  adapted  to  the  case'*\  An  action  in 
which  the  punishment  was  a  fine  or  other  penalty  affixed  by 
law,  was  called  an  uniusessed  suit,  from  the  laws  having  defined 
no  certain  penalty  {ayo»v  arlfifyros) ;  if  it  was  necessary  to  assess 
it  for  the  occasion,  it  was  called  an  assessed  suit  {rifjbfjro^y**. 
In  all  private  causes,  the  fines  were  with  a  single  exception 
fixed  by  law'^',  and  if  not  absolutely,  they  were  fixed  propor-' 
tionably  to  the  value  in  litigation.  Thus  in  the  action  for 
injury  (£4)07  fiXafirfs)  in  many  cases  a  scale  fixed  according  to 
proportions  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  adopted,  as  the 
amoont  was  to  be  determined  by  the  injury  done,  which 
required  to  be  accurately  known  in  order  to  admit  of  an  assess- 
ment. In  this  case  it  was  ruled  by  the  law,  that  if  the  injury 
had  been  done  unintentionally  the  single,  and  if  intentionally 
the  double,  assessment  should  be  restored'^'.  The  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  fixed  all  penalties  absolutely  which  had  not  the 
character  of  compensation,  as,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  slan- 
derous words  {icaicfiyopia)y  at  500  drachmas*^*,  and  in  the  action 
for  non-appearance  of  a  witness  (Bix^  Xewo^prvpiov)  at  1000 
drachmas*^. 


***  Henl<L  Anim.  in  Sahnas.  Obs. 
ad  L  A.  ei  R.  iiL  1,  3. 

^  Herald,  m.  2,  KatthisB  MiMsell. 
Fkilog.  YoL  L  p.  276, 277* 

^  Ulpian.  ad  Demoeth.  c  Mid. 
pu  326. 

^  Demosth.  e.  Hid.  p.  628. 


^*  Iflocrat.  o.  Lochit.  4,  Lysiaa  c* 
Theomnest.  p.  354..  See  MatthisB  ut 
aap.  fiudiwalcker  von  den  DiMteten, 
p.  149  aqq. 

««•  PoUux  viii.  37.  CVm^are  Har- 
pocration,  Photina,  and  -Snjldaa'in  v* 
ieXi^p«ff,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  272,  10. 
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The  only  case  in  which  the  fine  was  undetermined  was  the 
private  action  for  assault  {Sl/aj  aUlasi),  in  which  the  procedure 
upon  the  whole  resembled  that  in  public  causes^  and  it  was 
thus  an  assessed  action*'^^  in  order  that  the  court  and  the 
plaintiff  might  be  able  to  estimate  the  fine  according  to  the 
degree  of  injury  received:  it  could^  however^  be  only  rated  in 
money"'.  But  in  all  private  suits  the  plaintiff  received  the 
assessment^  so  that  we  have  no  farther  concern  with  this  species 
of  cases.  In  public  suits^  on  the  contrary,  the  state  received 
the  fine  of  the  defendant,  unless  the  money-cases  of  private 
individuals  were  implicated  in  them,  e.ff*  in  the  phasis  (x>noem- 
ing  cases  of  misconduct  of  guardians  or  violation  of  commercial 
law,  in  which  the  assessment  accrued  to  the  injured  party,  if 
tiie  plaintiff  succeeded;  in  all  other  public  causes,  however,  the 
penalties  of  infamy,  deatii,  &c.  might  be  appointed  in  place  of 
fines.  Now  these  public  causes  were  either  assessed  or  unas* 
sessed:  in  the  first  case,  the  plaintiff  generally  assessed  the 
injury  in  his  plaint  (rt/xf,  ^r/oor^f^),  the  defendant  made  a 
counter-assessment  {ivriri/ifj  xnroryfiS) ;  the  court  then  decided 
upon  the  assessment  (rifjM,^  hnKpivei),  agreeing  with  one  or  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  the  plaintiff  might  give  up  his  own 
higher  assessment  and  accede  to  that  of  the  defendanl;  and  in 
like  manner  the  judges  might  depart  from  their  own  assessment 
and  take  that  of  the  defendant,  if  the  plaintiff  consented. 

This  method  of  proceeding  {<rvyxfop^<r(n)***  was  much  used 
in  public  actions  in  which  there  was  no  punishment  distinctiy 
fixed  for  the  defendant,  but  only  for  the  plaintiff,  in  case  of  his 
being  unsuccessful;  thence  in  the  writing  of  accusation  it  was 
always  necessary  to  fix  some  assessment;  there  were,  however, 
cases  in  actions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  law  only  left  the 
plaintiff  the  choice  between  certun  fixed  punishments;  thus 
e.g.  in  the  action  for  bribery  {ypnupv  BrnpoBoxiaf)  it  was  neces- 
sary either  to  fix  as  a  punishment  death  or  the  tenth  part  of  the 


**^  Haipooiat.  in  y.  ahcit^,  and  the 
auihoritieB  cited  by  Matthia,  p.  273, 
378. 

«*•  Lynas  ap.  EtymoL  et  Snid.  in  v. 


^  Hendd.  iii.  1,  10.  Instead  of 
Ttfiay^  viroTifiav,  &Cn  TipaaOai^  viron- 
fuur^atf  are  also  used  without  any 
alteration  in  the  meaning. 
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sum  receiyed*^.  In  a  phasis  an  assessment  was  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  damages  to  be  paid,  and  we  also  know  from  dis- 
tinct authority  that  such  was  the  case*^';  in  other  public  causes^ 
however^  there  was  no  assessment,  the  penalty  having  been 
already  appointed  by  law,  which  was  the  case  in  an  information 

Lastly,  the  additional  assessment  {wpocrlfJki^fAa),  which  was 
added  as  an  enhancement  of  the  punishment^  must  be  separated 
from  t^e  simple  assessment.  This  was  a  fine,  which  the  court 
had  full  power  to  impose  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  was  per- 
mitted by  laws  or  decrees  of  the  people,  or  which  regularly  fol- 
lowed under  particular  circumstances^  as  the  epobelia.  The 
additional  assessment  was  in  some  cases  fixed  by  law;  thus  in 
instances  of  theft,  which  were  not  capital  crimes,  the  additional 
punishment  was  fixed  at  five  days  and  nights'  imprisonment;  it 
rested  however  with  the  judgment  of  the  court  whether  they 
would  add  or  omit  it*". 

To  what  degree  private  suits  admitted  of  an  assessment  has 
been  already  explained,  ».  e,  only  in  damages^  and  likewise  in 
the  private  suit  for  assault;  of  the  former  kind  are  the  action 
for  injury  {ffXdfirjsi)  and  the  action  against  guardians,  when 
brought  on  as  a  private  suit  {BUrf  iir^Tpoirij^  or  iinrpoireuK), 
and  the  like.  In  these  the  plainti£F  made  an  assessment  in  his 
plaint  which  referred  solely  to  his  own  injury,  without  there 
being  any  counter-assessment  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
The  latter  was,  however,  at  liberty  to  put  in  a  petition,  and  the 
judges  had  the  power  of  diminishing  the  assessment"'.  Heral- 
dus'**  has  justiy  considered  as  a  compensation  of  this  kind  the 
assessment  of  1  talent,  which  occurs  in  the  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Stephanus  in  the  private  action  for  false  testi- 
mony {SIkt)  y^evSofJkaprvpiov).    But  in  all  causes  for  damages 


*^  Herald,  iii.  3,  1. 

«»•  Pollux  viiL  47. 

*^  Herald,  iii  2,  »>-14.  The  chief 
paasage  in  the  law  of  Solon  is  given  by 
Demosth.  c.  Timoerat  p.  733  (comp. 
tbe  explanation^  p.  746,  12);  from 
which  ftrf  shonld  be  stmck  oat  in  ly- 
nas  c  TheomneBt.  p.  367)  9,  and  not 
changed  into  fuv  with  Heraldus  and 


Taylor,  There  are  indeed  in  tliia 
passage  other  difficulties,  which  I  now 
intentionally  pass  by,  as  they  could 
only  be  removed  by  a  detailed  exami- 
nation. 

•»7  Herald,  iii.  4. 

^  iii.  1,  14.  The  passage  of  De- 
mosthenes is  p.  1115,  25. 
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the  assessment  was  not  left  to  the  litigant,  as  in.  several  cases  ot 
this  description  a  certain  fine  was  already  determined  by  law***. 
With  regard  to  the  other  case,  t .  e.  for  assault,  it  is  of  so 
remarkable  a  character,  and  we  have  been  already  so  often  com- 
pelled to  mention  it,  that  it  cannot  be  properly  neglected  in  this 
place.  In  this  case  two  kinds  of  action  might  be  instituted,  as 
in  the  Roman  kw,  differing  however  not  in  respect  to  the  object, 
but  only  in  the  form  and  the  consequences,  viz.  the  public 
{SlKfj  fifip€(0t)  and  the  private  suit  (Smci;  aUias);  because  by  an 
assault  committed  upon  any  person,  either  the  state  might  be 
considered  as  wronged  (it  being  thought  that  the  state  and  the 
public  freedom  were  injured  by  any  act  of  violence,  even  if  a 
slave  was  assaulted),  or  only  the  individual,  according  to  the 
views  and  inclination  of  the  plaintiff^^.  If  the  plaintiff  brought 
it  on  as  a  private  cause,  the  defendant  could  only  be  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine,  which  the  plaintiff  received,  who  in  this 


'»•  Herald.  iiL  6. 

*"*  It  is  however  renuurkalile  that 
the  yfMxfkf^  Spp€tis  is  sometimeB  repre- 
sented to  be  a  private  suit,  becanse, 
like  many  other  public  actions,  it  only 
referred  indirectly  to  an  iignry  done 
to  the  state,  and  immediat^y  to  the 
injury  of  an  individiuiL  In  this  sense 
Demosthenes  or  rather  Meidias  (adv. 
Hid.  p.  522,  extr.)  may  call  the 
dUtf  v/9^ttff  an  Idia  dUof,  in  opposition 
to  the  vpoPoXrf  before  the  people, 
which  must  be  considered  as  an  action 
for  a  direct  injury  done  to  the  state, 
for  example^  by  the  disturbance  of  a 
festival,  or  an  injury  done  to  sacred 
persons  or  property,  and  to  public 
offices  (cf.  p.  424,  425);  the  irpo^oX^ 
being  the  method  of  proceeding  against 
such  as  had  shown  themselves  dis- 
affected to  the  state,  or  had  cheated 
the  public,  and  therefore  it  mig^t  be 
instituted  against  sycophants,  or  against 
persons  who  had  injured  the  silver 
mines  still  belonging  to  the  state,  or 
for  embezzlement  of  the  public  money. 
(See  Taylor  ad  Demosth.  c.  Mid.' p. 
5S2  sqq.  Reisk.  Append.  Crit.  vol.  i. 


MatihisB  MiscelL  PhQog.  voL  i.  pu  238L) 
The  meaning  of  the  orator  is  most 
evident  when  he  says  (p.  524, 21,)  that 
whoever  injures  a  private  individual 
in  deeds  or  in  words,  may  be  prose* 
outed  by  the  ypat^  vfiptmf  xol  deny 
Koiofyopiaff  and  that  if  the  same  is 
done  to  a  thesmothetes,  the  guilty 
party  will  be  Sn/ios  for  the  single 
ofience.  In  this  passage  too  the 
ypafPtj  vfip€»t  is  considered  as  idioy  as 
the  word  idiav  which  has  been  added 
from  the  MSS.  also  refers  to  ypai^ 
The  orator  therefore  does  not  in  this 
more  than  in  other  orations  deny  that 
the  action  for  vfipif  was  a  public  action 
(ypa(p^)9  although  he  calls  it  ISmi,  c£ 
p.  523,  18,  p.  624,  21,  p.  528  extr. 
From  this  hd  moreover,  vis.  that  the 
ypaffffj  v^»t  might  ralate  to  the  in- 
jury done  to  a  private  individual,  and 
in  fact  was  usually  so  conaideired,  it 
may  be  seen  why  Dionysius  HaUcar- 
nassends  in  the  liib  of  Dinardma  enu- 
meraies  the  speedk  of  this  ontor 
against  Proxenus  (oiroXoyia  iipptmg) 
among  the  private  speeches.  The 
ypa^  ^ufip€»t  IdUi  occurs  in  anotlMr 
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necessarily  the  injured  party;  if,  however,  the  cause  was  brought 
on  as  a  public  suit  before  tlie  thesmothet»**',  (which  might  be 
done  by  a  party  having  no  interest  in  the  event  of  it,)  ihe  state 
received  the  whole  fine**',  although  the  punishment  might  be 
capital*'*.  Consequently  in  the  public  proceeding  there  was  no 
private  advantage  for  the  plaintiff;  whereas  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  the  suit  he  was  also  subject  to  the  risk  of  forfeiting 
1000  drachmas,  if  he  had  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  on  his 
ade,  and  therefore  nothing  but  excessive  hatred  or  disinterest- 
edness could  excite  any  man  to  institute  a  public  action  for  an 
assault.  In  both  forms  of  action,  however,  an  assessment  was 
made  on  ihe  part  of  the  plaintiff,  the  course  of  proceeding  in 
the  private  action  for  assault  being  similar  in  several  points  to 
that  in  public  suits:  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  private  action 
for  assault  there  appears  to  have  been  this  deviation  from  the 
procedure  in  public  cases,  that  the  defendant  was  not  permitted 
to  make  any  counter-assessment,  but  the  court  followed  either 
its  own  or  the  plaintiff's  asses8ment**\ 


Chapter  XII.  / 

Examples  of  lines.  '  ^"^y 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  income  which  the  state  of  Athens  derived  from  fines,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  cite  some  examples  of  them:  others  will  be 
omitted,  as  a  complete  emmieration  would  be  equally  tedious 
and  unavailing. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  partly  of  fines  appointed  to 
be  paid  into  the  public  coffers,  and  partly  into  those  of  temples, 
we  may  previously  remark,  that  in  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  pre- 
cious metals  being  at  that  time  high  in  price,  fines  were  fixed  at 
very  low  rates***;  e.g.  whoever  defrauded  another  person  in 


sense  in  the  law  in  ]>emo6th.  adv. 
If  id.  p.  689, 23,  ooncerniog  wliich  it 
is  snffideni  to  refer  to  Heraldiisii. 
10,18. 

**'  MatthifiB,  Tol.  L  p.  247,  249. 

*"  Besides  Heraldus  ^ee  more  par- 


ticularly Demosth.  e.  Mid.  p.  628,  27y 
PolL  Tiii.  42. 

"'  Lystas  ap.  Etjrmol.  et  Suid.  in  v. 
Zfipis.    See  Petit  vi.  5,  4. 

»<  Herald,  iii.  3, 16— 17. 

^  Plutarch.  Solon.  23. 
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public  or  ceremonial  affairs,  paid  3  dradunas  to  the  injured 
party,  and  2  to  the  state,  whereas  in  later  times  the  penalty  for 
libellous  words  was  500  drachmas;  in  like  manner  the  fines  in 
the  Twelve  Tables  were,  as  is  well  known,  very  inconsiderable* 
To  these  ancient  times  must  be  referred  the  law  which  ordeied 
that  any  person  who  occupied  any  land  within  the  Pelas^cam 
should  pay  3  drachmas*^.  And  judged  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  later  times,  the  fine  of  100  drachmas,  which  tlie  archon 
had  to  pay  according  to  Solon^s  regulation,  if  he  did  not  lay  a 
curse  upon  exportation,  was  of  small  amount**'. 

Of  later  times,  however,  it  may  on  the  contrary  be  asserted^ 
that  the  fines  were  fixed  at  very  high  rates.  If  the  prytanes 
did  not  hold  certain  assemblies  according  to  rule,  or  the  proedri 
did  not  propose  the  appointed  business,  each  prytaneus  had  to 
pay  1000  and  each  proedrus  40  dradimas  to  Minerva***;  and 
for  conviction  nothing  more  than  an  information  (ivBe^ig)  was 
necessary.  If  the  officers  appointed  to  superintend  the  weights ' 
and  measures  performed  thdr  duties  n^ligentiy,  tiiey  pud, 
according  to  a  later  decree,  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmas  to 
Ceres  and  Proserpine***.  Whoever  declared  fiedsely  that  a 
citizen's  property  belonged  to  the  state,  paid  a  forfeit  of  lOOO 
drachmas  for  his  act  of  sycophancy*'*.  If  the  demarch  did  not 
perform  his  duty  with  regard  to  the  interment  of  a  dead  body 
found  in  tiie  demus,  he  forfeited  1000  drachmas  to  the  state*'*. 
If  an  orator  conducted  himself  indecorously  in  the  senate  or  the 
public  assembly,  he  could  be  fined  50  drachmas  for  each  offence, 
which  might  be  raised  to  a  higher  sum  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
people*'*.  This  fine  was  collected  by  the  practores  for  the 
public.    A  citizen  who  cohabited  with  an  alien,  paid  a  penalty. 


^  Pollux  viii.  101.  I      *^  Suidas  in  v.  of/^topKla,  Oiat.  c 

"7  Flatarch.  Solon.  24.  Nicostrat    ap   Demoeth.  p.  124^  9. 

'^  Petit  ii.  1^  1.  I  This  penalty  was  impoeed  in  a  duoy 

"**  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  104.     Large    airoypa^^r,  as  in  the  case  of  non-soc- 
iines,  as  e.  g,  of  1000  drachmas,  were  |  cess  in  other  public  actions  (p.  407). 


paid  to  Jnno  (Demosth.  c.  Macart  p. 
1068, 10),  as  well  as  to  the  epon3rmi  of 
the  tribes.  Thus  Theocrinea  was  con- 
demned to  pay  700  drachmas  to  the 
eponymus  for  incorrect  accounts,  Orat. 
c.  Theocrin.  p.  1326,  (k 


Cf.  Haipocrat.  in.  v.  iko>yMi^  where 
adonbt  is  thrown  out  against  the 
genuineness  oi  the  oration  just  men* 
tioned. 

*7>  Demosth.  c.  Macart.  p.  1069, 22. 

*'*  .fischin^o.  Timaroh.  p.  M  sq. 
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in  case  he  was  conTicted^  of  1000  drachmas"';  a  regulation  which 
could  not  always  have  been  enforced.  Whoever  dug  up  olive 
trees^  beyond  ihe  number  allowed  by  law^  forfeited  to  the  state 
100  drachmas  for  each  tree^  of  which  a  tenth  part  went  to 
Minerva''\  A  woman  conducting  herself  indecorously  in  the 
streets^  paid  a  fine  of  1000  drachmas*'*.  If  a  woman  went  to 
Eleusis  in  a  carriage,  she  subjected  herself,  according  to  the 
law  of  Lycurgus,  to  a  fine  of  a  talent"'*.  Whoever  brought  a 
foreign  dancer  upon  the  stage,  forfeited,  in  the  age  of  Phocion, 
1000  drachmas.  This  law,  however,  only  applied  to  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus  in  the  city.  Demades  brought  forward  100, 
and  thus  forfeited  100,000  drachmas*''.  Other  fines  of  50  and 
1000  drachmas,  with  regard  to  foreigners  in  the  chorus,  need 
not  be  here  mentioned*".  In  the  case  of  embezzlement  of 
public  money,  the  penalty  was  fixed  at  double,  and  in  the  case 
of  sacred  money  at  ten  times  the  amount*'*.  If  any  person 
was  accused  of  not  having  paid  a  fine  awarded  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  or  of  having  retained  any  property  adjudged  to  the 
plaintifi^,  and  was  convicted  in  the  suit  {ZUri  i^ovkris,  actio  rei 
jiuiicaia),  the  state  received  from  the  defendant  the  same  sum 
that  he  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff**':  the  same  was  also 
the  case  if  the  defendant  was  found  guilty  of  taking  forcible 
possession   of  any  property*'*.    The  state  derived  a  similar 


^v*  Demoflth.  c.  Neser.  p.  1350,  23 ; 
Petit  (Leg.  Att.  vi.  1^  6),  has  misun- 
dentood  this  law  in  a  most  ludiorous 


•f*  I>emo8th.c.Macart  p.  1074, 19. 

"^  ^Axoa-fut     See  Harpocrat.  in  v. 

Sti  x*^^^9  <^^  thence  in  otlier  glos- 


■y*  Petit  i.  1, 17. 

w'  Plutarch.  Phoc  30;  cf.  Petit 
Leg.  Att.  iii.  4, 3. 

■^  See  Petit  iii.  4, 5. 

S7*  Bemofith.  c.  Timociat.  paflsim. 

"^  Hudtwalcker  von  den  Diateten, 
p.  137  Bqq. 

■"'  Hndtwakker  nt  rap.  p.  135,  note, 
wudiee  to  deduce  the  latter  fiact  from 
the  words  of  Demosthenes  against  Mi- 


dias  (p.  528,  17)»  o»  di  fwcpov  irdyv 
TifiriftaTOS  ^top  rcf  Xafifff  ^iq.  dc  rovro 

oi  p6fu>i  KcXcvovo-iy,  Baovirtp  h»  r^  ld«- 
COT77.  My  reason  for  rejecting  this 
inference  may  be  seen  from  what  fol- 
lows: of  the  ftct  itself  I  entertain  no 
doubt,  for  expulsion  from  possession 
was  always  considered  as  'violence, 
even  when  a  creditor  was  obstructed 
in  taking  possession  of  the  property 
pledged  for  the  debt,  or  when  this 
pledging  'and  obstruction  were  only 
fictions,  and  consequently  as  severe  a 
penalty  was  the  consequence  of  expul- 
sion fit>m  possession,  as  of  an  act  of 
abstraction  by  violence.  And  that  in 
every  dun;  i^vKtit  (and  not  only  in  the 
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profit  from  condemnations  in  actions  for  violence  (£^ 
/9ea/c»v)**';  and  if  any  person  took  a  slave  from  his  master  as  if 
he  bad  been  a  free  citizen^  be  paid  to  the  state  the  half  of  the 
whole  fine'**:  in  all  three  cases  because  the  state  was  considered 
as  injured. 


9etm  r«i  Judieaia)  the  state  reomved  a 
fine  equal  io  amoant  to  that  which  was 
to  be  made  good  to  the  phiintiff^  may 
be  also  seen  from  the  words  of  Harpo- 
cration  and  Bnidas  in  y.  c^Xiyrdaoy: 
ol  dc  cX6»T€s  cfouXiyr  col  r^  (Xovrt 
€^UkHrap  A  affi^povvro  atntnt  KtH  rf  bij- 
lUKrltf  Kortridta'aM  tq  rifjajBirrOf  which 
passage  Hudtwalcker  (p.  147)  i^pears 
not  to  have  understood.  It  would  have 
been  more  convenient  if  the  actio  ret 
jwReaim^  the  issue  of  which  was  that 
the  same  sum  was  paid  to  the  state  as 
was  given  in  compensation  to  the 
plaintiff,  had  not  been  called  by  the 
same  name,  dooy  c{ovXi;ff,  unless  the 
original  dtiei;  ifovkrff,  which  was  a  real 
expulsion  from  possession,  had  not 
been  followed  by  the  same  conse- 
quences. Nor  do  the  words  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Meidias,  p.  528,  11, 
by  any  means  prove  that  the  actio  ret 
judMoatm  was  alone  followed  by  a  fine 
to  the  public,  but  tho  orator  only  cites 
this  one  instance,  as  the  other  cases,  on 
account  of  what  is  afterwards  said  con- 
cerning the  diKiy  piaimPf  did  not  appear 
to  require  a  separate  mention.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  the  reason  why  the 
diiof  i(ovkrfs  is  considered  in  this  place 
as  oifK  Idia  is,  that  it  is  merely  consi- 
dered in  reference  to  the  fine  required 
by  the  state;  for  that  in  all  other  re- 
spects it  was  Idia,  Demosthenes  must 
have  been  well  aware.  Ovk«t  iiroirf<r€v 
is  certainly  the  preferable  reading: 
but  the  word  ovKtri  does  not  make  any 
opposition  between  the  diiaf  tfovXtis  as 
an  actio  rei  jtudieata  and  the  duci|  c.£ov- 
Xiyras  an  actio  undo  «•,  as  if  the  former 
could  only  be  called  oIk  liioy  and  not 
the  latter;  but  Demosthenes  calls  the 
actio  rd  JtuUoatm  ovicer*  ldia»  in  oppo- 


sition to  the  foregoing  private  suit 
from  which  it  arose.  I  may  also  re- 
nuirk,  that  a  particular  application  of 
the  biiai  c^ooXi^  was  when  it  was 
brought  by  a  morigagee  against  the 
buyer  of  any  property  which  had  beea 
given  as  security  to  the  former.  See 
the  Dissertation  on  the  Mines  of 
Laurium. 

***  Harpocrat  in  v.  /Suumv,  on  the 
authority  of  the  passage  in  Demos- 
thenes against  Meidias  given  in  the 
last  note,  which  refers  to  the  doof 
/SuuW,  and  not  to  the  deny  ^vXi|ff,  the 
former  being  a  different  kind  of  actioo 
for  property  taken  by  violence,  bat  ex- 
tending only  to  moveables,  for  example, 
slaves.  An  instance  of  it  ooeurs  in 
Lysias  adv.  Pancleon,  p.  798-  Com- 
pare Plato  de  Leg.  xL  p.  SUE.  It  is 
indeed  sufficiently  singular  that,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  the  dtny  t(oGkxit  also 
i4>plied  to  moveable  property,  partioii- 
larly  slaves;  so  that  it  is  not  eaqr  to 
perceive  the  difference  between  tlie 
duuf  PuuMv  and  the  biiai  cfovXifs;  Per- 
haps it  was  that  the  diiai  /9iaiW  mi^t 
be  instituted  by  the  possessor  against 
the  person  who  had  forcibly  abstmeled 
from  him  some  article  of  moveable 
property,  and  that  the  diaf  f  jowX^ 
might  be  brought  on  by  the  person,  to 
whom  the  moveable  property  had  1 
adjudged  by  a  judicial  verdict,  i 
the  possessor  who  refused  to  allow  him 
to  take  possession;  and  also  by  tlie 
mortgagee,  who  had  the  riglit  of  seizing 
the  moveable  property  for  non-pay- 
ment, against  the  debtor  who  did  not 
transfer  themortgaged  property  to  hinu 

***  Ck>noeming  this  case^  in  which 
the  offender  could  be  prosecnted  by  a 
tuoi  cfupff o'cwr,  see  Orat.  c  Theocrin. 
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It  has  been  already  remarked  incidentally  in  several  places, 
that  in  all  public  actions  the  plaintiff  paid  a  fine  to  the  state  of 
1000  drachmas,  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages 
(to  wifAirTov  fiipo9  r&v  '^^iov  firf  fieraXafia^v  &if}\€  j^tXia^) ; 
which  penalty  could  also  be  enforced,  if  he  dropped  a  cause 
already  commenced:  this  last  law  was  not  however  always 
q>plied  in  practice,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Demostlienes, 
when  he  abandoned  the  action  against  Meidias'^.  The  only 
exemption  from  this  fine  was  in  the  case  of  an  eisangelia  before 
the  archon**^;  in  all  other  public  causes,  by  whatever  names 
they  were  distinguished,  it  was  exacted*"*.  We  find  in  the 
ancient  authors  frequent  examples  and  confirmations  of  this 
assertion.     Demosthenes  expressly  proves  it  with  regard  to 


pL  1337  sq.  Compttre  the  ai^g;imieiii 
and  Petit  ii.  S,  4.  According  to  this 
law  the  state  received  t6  Iffuav  rov 
rtpaifutrog,  by  which  is  meant  the  half 
of  tlie  whole  fine,  not  of  the  damages 
aecruing  to  the  plaintiff;  L  e.  t)ie  state 
received  the  same  sum  as  the  injured 
perBon.  This^  as  it  appears  to  me,  is 
erident  firom  a  comparison  of  the  ^ikij 
i^ouKifs  and  the  duoy  fitai»tf :  Plato  (uhi 
sopL)  to  a  certain  degree  includes  tlie 
9isai  ^(atp€ir€9^t  under  the  duci|  fitawPy 
and  then  supposes  a  double  reparation 
of  the  injury. 

***  See  Tajlor^s  Introduction  to  the 
Oration  against  Meidias.  The  latter 
point,  Tis.  the  penalty  for  dropping  the 
action,  or  for  compotmding  in  public 
■oitB,  is  treated  of  particularly  by  Hudt- 
walcker  von  den  Diateten,  p.  159  sqq. 
with  so  much  accuracy,  that  I  have  no- 
thing £vther  to  add  Only  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  occur  in  p.  168,  re- 
quire  some  limitation :  **  It  was  also 
allowed  to  compound  even  in  court, 
and  this  was  often  effected  in]  criminal 
caaes  by  the  assistance  of  the  judges 
themsdlyes.**  For  the  two  instances 
quoted  by  Matthiss,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  of  a 
composition  made  in  court  in  Isseus  de 
Dicaeog.  Hered.  p.  98,  and  Isocrat.  c 


Gallimach.  16,  are  only  in  private  cases^ 
the  former  in  a  duof  y^€vdofiafyrvpioVf 
the  latter  in  an  action  for  more  than 
10,000  drachmas,  which  the  plaintiff 
claimed  [for  himself,  and  not  for  the 
state.  In  the  former  case  indeed  the 
penalty  of  atimia  was  added,  by  which 
however  the  law  suit  does  not  cease  to 
be  a  private  case,  as  I  will  show  in 
another  place :  in  the  latter  the  plain- 
tiff is  also  apprehensive  of  the  atimia 
(Isocrat.  15),  but  evidently  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  consequences  ensuing  upon 
the  loss  of  the  suit ;  since,  if  he  had 
not  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  epobelia,  and 
not  being  able  to  pay  this  from  his  po- 
verty, would  be  prosecuted  by  the  suc- 
cessful party  with  a  diiof  t^ovkijt,  and  if 
condemned  in  this  suit,  would  beecmie 
a  public  debtor.  This  is  the  very  rea- 
son why  Demosthenes  is  apprehensive 
of  atimia,  with  the  loss  of  the  epobelia, 
in  the  private  cause  against  Aphobus, 
p.  834,  29,  p.  835^11. 

"»  See  the  passages  quoted  above. 

■^  Pollux  viii.  41,  Theophrast.  ap. 
PolL  viii.  53,  and  in  reference  to  drop- 
ping tlie  cause  see  Orat.  c.  Theocrin. 
p.  1323,  14  sqq.,  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p. 
629, 23. 
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the  action  for  assault  {Blicvf  or  ypa^v  fipems):  the  same  is 
evident  from  other  writers  with  regard  to  the  action  for  impiety 
{ypa<l>rf  aaeffela^)**^,  for  incontinency  {ypa^h  €ra^pri<remsy**j 
and  for  illegal  proceedings  i^ipa^  irapavofu^yy*;  and  Demos- 
thenes even  refers  it  to  all  actions^  airayetyaXy  &€•***  With 
reference  to  the  airofyoyyif,  which  is  another  kind  of  public 
cause^  this  liability  is  several  times  attributed  to  it  by  the 
ancients'**^  as  also  to  the  eisangelia'**;  it  may  equally  be  proved 
to  have  applied  in  the  case  of  the  phasis'*';  so  that  a  distinct 
testimony  is  not  necessary  for  the  other  kinds  of  public  actions. 
On  the  other  hand^  the  idea  is  erroneous,  as  Heraldus  has 
already  shown,  that  the  party  condemned  by  default  (tn  coniu^ 
madam)  was  obliged  to  pay  1000  drachmas**^.  The  fine,  how- 
ever, which  was  appointed  in  public  causes  underwent,  at  least 
at  certain  periods,  some  alteration.  In  an  unsuccessful  action 
for  illegal  practices  mentioned  in  Demosthenes,  we  find  that 
the  plaintiff  was  only  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  500  drachmas*^ 
In  other  cases  an  additional  fine  (irpoarifi/qfta)  appears  to  have 
been  imposed,  as  in  the  case  of  iGschines,  who,  in  consequence 
of  such  fine  imposed  after  the  loss  of  his  action  against  Ctesi- 
phon,  quitted  the  city  of  Athens;  although  nothing  certain  can 
be  said  upon  this  point,  as  the  ancients  themselves  were  in 
doubt  concerning  it"*:  also  for  the  most  part  the  plaintiff  was 
subjected  to  atimia,  if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes 
with  him,  and  by  consequence  was  debarred  from  the  liberty  of 
instituting  certain  public  suits  (7/>a^^,  aTra/yf^yii,  i^ifYff<ri9, 
€v8€i^c9)f  nor  was  he  able  in  an  action  for  impiety  to  take  refuge 


*'  Demofith.  c  Timocrat  p.  709}  5, 
Plat  Apol.  5. 

**  Demosth.  c.  Androi.  p.  699  exir. 

*^*  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  701»  1, 
must  bo  so  imderstood.  Comp.  also 
the  Lives  of  the  Ten  OratorSy  p.  248^ 
ed.  TGbing. 

»•  aAndrot.p.601»20. 

***  Demosth.  c.  Aristocrat,  p.  647>  1, 
Andooid.  a  Alcih.  p.  120,  Pollux  viii 
49,  Suidas  in  v.  a^AH^iopKiiu  Cf.  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  188,  19,  in  raference  to  thoft. 


**'  Haipocratiny.ffWyycXMiyTlieo- 
phrast.  ubi  sup. 

**'  Orat.  c  Theocrin.  p.  1323,  19. 

^^  See  Hudtwalcker  yon  den  Dia- 
teten,  p.  98  sq.  MatthisB,  voL  i.  p.  286, 
is  mistaken.  To  be  condemned  in 
wnUumadam  is  fpiffufp  o^Xcor. 

**'  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  261,  20, 
where  rhs  wwvTatcoalag  dpa^jftas  refeis 
to  something  cnstomary. 

■"'  See  lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  ut 
sup.  and  MatthisB,  p.  272. 
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in  any  temple*'^  excepting  in  the  case  of  an  eisangelia^  prob^t:  ' 
according  to  some  enactment  which  was  subsequently  add('  r°. 
Lastly,  the  court  appears  in  certain  cases  to  have  been  aut)  'r ; ,  (^d 
to  condemn  the  plaintiff  to  the  same  fine  at  which  'le  >''. 
assessed  the  defendant,  as  Aristogeiton,  having  failc  m  an 
action  for  illqpd  practices  against  the  priestess  of  -  ana  of 
Brauron,  was  forced  to  pay  the  fine  of  5  talents,  at  which  he 
had  assessed  the  defendant'*'.  The  punishment  ^f  death, 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  Andocides,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  false  infomiation  (jujwai'i)  of  a  mutilator  of  the 
Mercuries,  appears  to  have  a  r^ulation  appointed  only  for  that 
individual  case'*^ 


*^^  Ck>DoenuDg  the  atimia  aee  De- 
moeth.  c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  803,  13,  Ando- 
cid.  de  Myst.  p.  17  and  36,  whence  we 
learn  that  this  atimia  was  only  partial, 
Korh  wp6<rra(w,  that  is,  according  to  a 
certain  prohibition  that  one  person 
might  not  bring  on  a  ypa(f>fiy  another 
an  tfvdti(i9,  &c.  See  also  6choL  De- 
mosth.  ap.  Beisk.  voL  ii.  p.  132,  133. 
According  to  Genethlius,  as  quoted  by 
this  grammarian,  a  public  accusercould 
cmly  be  sentenced  to  atimia,  if  he  had 
not  obtained  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes 
in  thi-ee  law  suits;  t.  e,  because  Andro- 
tion  had  not  been  made  Srifios,  for 
having  once  lost  an  action  of  this  kind : 
this  assertion  is  however  untenable, 
nor  can  it  be  proved  that  Androtion, 
after  losing  the  ypaip^  oiTf/Sctaf,  wns 
not  3rti»o9  Korh,  vp6<rra(w,  so  that  he 
could  not  any  more  ypdif>€a'Bm  in  the 
more  limited  sense :  and  even  suppos- 
ing that  this  was  not  then  the  conse- 
quence of  losing  the  cause,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  at  Athens  the  letter 
of  the  law  was  not  always  attended  to. 
The  law  might  therefore  have  pre- 
scribed atimia,  and  yet  its  ordinances 
have  been  disobeyed.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  the  law  which  imposed  a 
punishment  for  giving  up  public  ac- 
tions, of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  It 
is  moreover  evident,  that  whoever  failed 
to  pay  the  fine  of  1000  drachmas  was 


also  subject  to  the  separate  kind  of 
atimia  imposed  upon  public  debtors. 
Whether  atimia  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  dropping  a  public  ac- 
tion is  not  manifest.  From  Demos- 
thenes adv.  Mid.  p.  648,  7*  and  there 
Ulpian,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
atimia  had  been  appointed  by  law 
(only  however  the  partial  atimia  in 
reference  to  bringing  enactions  of  this 
kind),  as  Heraidus  Animadv.  vii,  16, 
20,  assumes,  without  any  interference, 
on  the  part  of  the  state;  for  the  plain- 
tiff, says  Demosthenes,  subjects  him- 
self to  the  atimia  by  dropping  the  suit, 
without  mentioning  that  the  state  sen- 
tenced hira  to  it.  But  we  may  adopt 
the  supposition  advanced  by  Hudt- 
walcker  in  p.  162,  that  the  seceding 
plaintiff  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmas,  and  made  himself 
Srifiof  by  failing  to  pay  it,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  then  become  a  public  debtor, 
and  thus  actually  arifiosy  although  per- 
haps he  was  not  considered  as  such,  as 
gradually  they  ceased  to  exact  the 
payment  of  the  fines,  and  to  treat  the 
defaulters  as  a^i'arii. 

*••  Poll  viii.63,fromTheophrastus. 

*>*  Dinarch.  in  Aristog.  p.  82. 

"•  See  Matth.  p.  270,  271.  This 
information  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  ypo,<l>ri  direpfias^ 
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The  fines  {rtfui^ara)  which  were  fixed  against  the  plaintiff 
were  for  the  most  part  much  higher.  In  cases  indeed  in  whidi 
the  s..*^tc  decided^  as  in  certain  kinds  of  eisangeUa,  the  defen- 
r?  <"  c.'v .  ued  easily,  as  the  senate  was  not  able  to  inflict  a  fine 
\>f  .  .  than  500  drachmas;  if  however  a  fine  of  this  amount 
appe.  A  too  small,  they  referred  the  case  to  a  court  of  justioe. 
An  instance  of  a  very  inconsiderable  fine  is  afforded  in  the 
cause  of  Theophemus,  who  by  the  concession  of  his  accuser 
was  only  condemned  to  an  additional  fine  {irpoirTlfi/f^fLa)  of  25 
drachmas^b  esides  the  restitution  of  what  the  state  claimed  from 
him  as  public  property'*^  Fhfynichus  was  condemned  in  m 
public  action  to  a  fine  of  1000  drachmas  for  the  representation 
of  his  play  called  the  Taking  of  Miletus'**.  In  the  action  for 
impiety  {ypa^  aa^fieias:)  brought  i^nst  Socrates,  his  accu- 
sers made  it  a  capital  crime;  he  himself  however  fixed  the 
penalty  at  1  mina,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  injudicious  re- 
commendation of  his  friends,  at  30  minas,  or  according  to 
others  at  only  25  drachmas'^'.  The  common  fine  imposed  by 
the  judges  appears  to  have  been  10,000  drachmas'*^:  5  talents 
are  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Anaxagoras'*%  although  the 
accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  this  philosopher  at  Athens  do 
not  all  agree  with  this  fact.  A  fine  of  10,000  drachmas  also 
occurs  in  the  public  suit  for  assault,  and  also  as  a  penalty  for 
sycophancy'^*.  In  the  action  for  false  citation  {ypa^^  ^ftevSo^ 
KKffreiaf)  death  is  mentioned  as  the  punishment,  but  mitigated 
upon  the  representation  of  the  plaintiff  to  a  fine  of  a  talenlf  • 
Fines  of  a  very  large  amount  were  imposed  in  the  actions 
for  illegal  practices  {ypa^  wapavo/imv),  as  much  as  5,  10,  or 
15  talents,  although  they  were  sometimes  lowered,  for  ex- 
ample, a  fine  of  15  talents  was  diminished  to  1.  We  even 
find  that  ^schines  fixed  a  fine  of  50  talents  against  Cte- 
siphon,  and  Lycinus  a  fine  of  100  against  Philocrates**';  both 


'^^  Oral.  c.  Eaerg.  et  Mnesib.  p. 
1152,  compare  Pollux  viii.  61. 

■•*  Herod.  VI.  21,  and  there  the 
commentators. 

*»  Plat.  ApoL  28,  and  there  Fischer. 

■^  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  158. 


»•*  Diog,  Laert  ii.  12.     * 

^  Aristoph.  Av.  1046, 1062,  Lysaa 
c.  Agorat  p.  488. 

•*^'  Orat  c.  Nicoetiai.  p.  1242,  15. 

**  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vit.  Theophnst 
Dinarch.  c.  Aristog.  p.  82,  83>  Orat,  e. 
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these  persons  were  acquitted^  which  however  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  usual  occurrence.  It  was  no  doubt  by  an  action 
of  this  kind  that  Demades  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  10,  or, 
according  to  iElian,  of  100  talents,  for  having  proposed  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  Alexander'^*.  The  former  was  probably  the 
sum  that  was  actually  adjudged,  the  latter  the  original  proposal 
of  the  accuser. 

These  fines  were  made  a  productive  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  by  the  injustice  of  the  demagogues,  by  party  hatred, 
and  the  litigious  disposition  which  prevailed.  The  popular 
leaders,  seldom  guided  by  purely  moral  principles,  raised 
themselves  by  flattering  the  people,  and  by  the  lavish  admi- 
nistration and  distribution  of  the  public  money.  The  majo- 
rity of  them  however  so  little  forgot  their  own  gain,  when  they 
had  reached  their  high  station,  that  they  omitted  no  means 
of  enriching  themselves,  and  the  people  on  the  other  hand 
rejoiced  in  condemning  and  overthrowing  them.  What  great 
demagogue  was  there  who  did  not  meet  with  an  unhappy  des* 
tiny?  Was  not  this  the  fate  of  MUtiades,  Themistocles,  Aris- 
tides,  Tlmotheus,  and  Demosthenes!  And  fortunate  was  he 
who  escaped  with  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine,  while  others 
suffered  the  penalty  of  death,  or  were  condemned  to  forfeiture 
of  property,  or  to  exile.  Thrasybulus,  son  of  the  restorer  of 
the  freedom  of  Athens  (who  himself,  if  he  had  not  died,  would 
have  been  capitally  condemned),  paid  a  fine  of  10  talents"  % 
probably  by  an  action  for  malversation  in  an  embassy  {ypMJ>h 
vapam-pecfieias!).  Callias  the  Torchbearer  concluded  a  most 
advantageous  and  honourable  peace  with  the  king  of  Persia, 
according  to  which  no  army  was  to  approach  the  coast  within  a 
day's  march  of  cavalry,  and  no  armed  Persian  vessel  was  to 
appear  in  the  Grecian  seas;  yet  although  he  obtauied  much 
celebrity  by  these  negotiations,  as  Plutarch  relates  in  the  Life  of 
Cimon,  he  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents,  when  he  ren- 


Theocrin.  p.  1383,  3,  (cf.  p.  1331,  19,    p.  198, 199. 

«.     1««a      K      If      Q9^anJ    n      19911     T^a-  SM     L*hc 


p.  1332,  5,  179  22,)  and  p.  1330,  De- 
mosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  673,  17*  Orat.  c. 
Neer.  p.  1347,  10,  (p.  1348,  1,)  De- 
mosth.  de  Coroaa,  Maeh.  de  Fal&  Leg. 


Athen.  vi  p.  261,  B.  Mhan.  Y. 
U.  V.  12. 

«•  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  431, 
14. 
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dered  an  account  of  his  official  conduct,  for  having  taken 
bribes'^*.  And  how  large  was  the  number  of  those  who  were 
condemned  to  severe  punishments  for  treason  or  bribery! 
Cleon  was  compelled  to  pay  5  talents,  probably  not,  as  the 
Scholiast  of  Aristophanes"'  supposes,  for  having  injured  the 
knights,  but  for  having  taken  bribes  from  the  allies,  in  order  to 
procure  a  mitigation  of  their  tributes;  and  to  omit  the  fine  of 
50  minas,  which  Aristides  is  stated  (probably  without  truth)  to 
have  paid  for  having  received  bribes***,  Timotheus  was  con- 
demned upon  the  same  grounds  to  a  fine  of  100  talents  by  an 
indictment  for  treason  {ypa<f>i^  irpohoalw;)^  a  sum  greater  than 
ever  had  been  paid  until  that  occasion:  nine  parts  oat  of  ten 
were  however  remitted  to  his  son  Conon,  and  the  tenth  he  was 
forced  to  expend  upon  the  repair  of  the  waUs  for  which  Athens 
was  indebted  to  his  grandfather*'^.  Demosthenes  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  fine  of  50  talents  by  an  action  for  bribery  {ypa^ 
BapoBotcia^),  and  also  thrown  into  prison'^';  the  latter  punish- 
ment having  doubtless  been  imposed  in  addition  by  the  court 
{Trpotrrlfi/fffia).  According  to  the  strict  law  he  should  have 
paid  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  received;  five  times  the 
amount  is  however  the  only  fine  mentioned,  and  even  this  he 
was  unable  to  pay'**:  nor  can  we  determine  how  this  fine  was 
calculated,  as  the  statements  of  the  sums  received  are  so  con- 
tradictory, that  Dinarchus**^  speaks  of  20.  talents  in  gold,  and 
refers  to  the  Areopagus  for  authority,  with  whom  Plut&rch*'* 
agrees,  who  relates  that  he  received  20  talents  in  a  royal  golden 
goblet;  whereas   others  speak  of  30  talents,  and  even  of  so 


"  *  Demosth.  ut  sup.  p.  428.  Con- 
cerning the  emboflsy  (Olymp.  82, 4,  b.c. 
449,)  see  Died.  xii.  4,  Herod,  vii.  151. 

*^*  Acham.  5,  where  the  statement 
of  Theopompns  should  he  particulaiiy 
attended  ta  It  appears  that  the 
knights  were  the  accusers,  and  that 
Cleon  by  mitigation  of  the  fine  only 
paid  the  sum  which  he  had  embezzled. 
The  proceeding  was  without  doubt  the 
ypa(f>fi  dnpodoKias*  See  the  second 
argument  to  the  Knights. 


*^^  Plutarch.  Aristid.  28. 

^^*  Dinaitsh.c.  Demosth.  p.  II.  Iso- 
crat  de  Antidos.  p.  75,  cd.  OrelL  Ne- 
pos  Timoth.  8,  4,  cf.  Vit.  Dec  Orat.  p, 
234,  235,  ed.  Tubing. 

"^  Plutarch.  Demoeth.  26.  That  ii 
was  a  7pa^4  d«>po8oictiv  is  evident  fnm 
the  case  itself,  and  from  the  Lives  of 
the  Ten  Oratora,  p.  264. 

•»  Vit,  Dea  Orat.  ut  siqt. 

'^7  C.  Demoeth.  p.  40. 

»'■  Vit.  Demosth.  25. 
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small  a  sum  as  1000  darics***,  Demosthenes  remained  in  debt 
50  talents  of  his  fine^  which  upon  his  recal  were  remitted  to 
him  for  the  building  of  an  altar"*.  Miltiades  was  accused  of 
treason^  aad  condemned  to  pay  50  talents,  not  for  a  compensa- 
tion^  as  Nepos  ignoiantly  asserts,  but  according  to  the  usual 
farm  of  assessing  the  oflfence.  The  fine  was  paid  by  his  son"^ 
Even  before  this  occasion  Miltiades  had  been  sentenced  to  a 
fine  of  30  talents'**.  Cimon  himself  narrowly  escaped  being 
condemned  to  death  for  a  supposed  intent  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government,  which  penalty  was  commuted  for  a  fine  of 
50  talents"*.  The  illustrious  Pericles  was  vehemently  accused, 
after  the  second  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Lacedesmonians,  the 
people  being  dissatisfied  with  his  method  of  carrying  on  the 
war^  and  particularly  with  the  abandonment  of  their  own  coun- 
try to  the  enemy ;  and  the  Athenians  were  not  contented,  as 
Thucydides  says***,  until  they  had  sentenced  him  to  a  fine.  The 
highest  sum  stated  was,  according  to  Plutarch'",  50  talents,  the 
lowest  15;  the  former  was  probably  the  assessment  of  the 
accuser,  the  latter  of  the  court.  lines  of  a  less  amount  did 
however  occur  in  important  cases,  as  for  example  a  fine  of  only 
3  talents  in  an  indictment  for  treason'". 


Chapter  XIII. 

The  Public  Debtors.    Nature  of  the  Legal  Remedies  against  them. 

EvBBY  person  who  failed  to  pay  a  fine  owing  to  the  state  was 
reckoned  among  the  public  debtors  {oi  r^  Sff/ioa-i^  i(t>€i\ovr€9), 
of  whom  some  mention  has  been  already  made  in  connection 


"•  Vii.  Dec.  Orai.  p.  264, 267. 

«*  Yit.  Dec.  Ornt  p.  264,  and  Pho- 
tran  Plutarch.  Demoath.  27*  who  how- 
erer  also  mentions  60  talents  in  this 


^  Herod.    tL   136,    Plutarch  Ci- 
mon. 4,  Nepos  Cunon.  1. 
***  Orat.  c  Ariatogit.  iL  p.  802, 18. 


>*•  Demoeth.  c  Aristocrat,  p  688, 
26. 

'■*  iL66. 

*^  PerioL  36.  To  the  fimner  be- 
longs the  author  of  the  speech  against 
Aristogeiton  ii»  nt  sup.  Diodonis, 
with  his  usual  exaggeration,  mentions 
80  talents,  xiL  4&i 

'^  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat  p.  740, 16. 
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with  the  aoocHint  of  the  farmers  .of  the  public  duties*,  but  the 
mam  investigation  propo^ly  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  boolu 

The  public  debtors  were  of  different  kiiids,  either  fiumers  of 
public  property  or  their  sureties,  or  purchasers,  for  example,  of 
mines**^,  or  persons  who  had  been  sentenced  to  a  public  fine,  or 
who  had  borrowed  property  from  the  stale,  and  had  not  re- 
place it  at  the  appointed  time,  as,  for  instance,  ships'  fiimituie 
belonging  to  the  state  from  the  pmblic  storehouse***;  also  such 
as  had  not  paid  rents- or  fines  accruing  to  the  funds  of  the  teD»- 
ples***,  although  it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  whole  sere- 
rity  of  the  law  against  public  debtors  was  at  ail  times  applicable 
to  the  latter  class  of  deftuilters.  It  is  certain  that  those  who 
were  in  arrear  for  the  property«*taa;  (fiUf^opii)  were  treated  less 
severely,  nor  do  I  find  that  they  were  dassed  with  the  puUic 
debtors;  a  regulation  which  is  perfectly  reasonable.  Whoever 
had  purchased  or  was  in  possession  of  any  public  property,  was 
a  personal  debtor,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  whoever  had 
failed  to  pay  a  fine  after  it  had  become  due;  these  therefioTe 
might  be  subjected  to  atimia  and  imprisonment,  besides  odier 
penalties:  whereas  the  property*tax  was  not  a  personal  debt, 
but  a  debt  merely  attaching  upon  property,  for  which  no  one 
could  be  imprisoned,  or  treated  in  the  manner  of  the  public 
debtors;  it  therefore  remidned  unpaid  without  any  evil  conse- 
quences for  the  person  taxed,  uiitU  the  state,  pressed  by  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  determined  upon  a  final  and  complete  collec- 
tion, and  then  it  could  resort  to  the  property  of  the  debtor^  if 
he  refused  to  pay"**. 

To  ascertain  at  what  time  any  person  became   a  public 


•  Above  ch.  viii. 

'^  Demosth.  c.  Pantaen.  p.  973,  6. 

^^  Demiofitfa.  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib. 
p.  1145,25. 

*^  Thence  the  permissieu  to  take 
the  property  of  a  ciUten  for  a  fine  of 
this  kind.  (See  CJorp.  Inscript.  No. 
123,  §  2.)  But  the  payment  of  double 
the  amount  After  the  ninth  piytaneia 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  required 
either  in  thia  or  many  other  eases.  To 


this  belongs  the  case  quoted  in  note 
IA2. 

**^  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Demosth. 
o.  Androt.  p.  608—610.  Cf.  l:ya.  e. 
Philecrat  p.  832.  The  poletse  aleo 
were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  seU- 
ing  the  property  of  thoee  who  re- 
mained in  debt  for  their  property- 
taxes.  Photitts  in  v.  ir«»Xf;Ttu,  SiiMaa 
in  V.  ireoXi^p. 
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debtor  jnequires  a  separate  investigation*  With  regard  to  pur- 
chasers and  fanners  of  public  property^  and  their  sureties, 
it  IB  evident,  that  they  became  public  debtors  as  soon  as 
they  exceeded  the  appointed  term  of  payment.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  decide  as  to  those  who  had  to  pay  any  kind 
of  £ne,  whether  arising  from  action,  the  passing  of  official 
accounts,  or  a  judicial  sentence***;  at  the  same  time  every 
thing  seems  to  show  that  the  party  condemned  became  a  public 
debtor  immediately  after  his  sentence,  if  he  did  not  pay  the  fine 
upon  l^e  spot*  With  respect  to  the  public  action  for  assauU 
{ypa^  vfipe»9)i  the  ancient  law  enacted  that  if  the  defendant 
was  condemned  to  a  fine,  he  should  pay  it  eleven  days  after 
judgment,  and  that  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  pay  immediately, 
he  should  be  imprisoned  until  the  payment*";  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  afterwards,  if  any  person  assaulted  a  free  citizen,  he 
could  be  detained  in  confinement  until  he  had  paid,  according 
to  the  law  in  Demosthenes***.  In  this  law  it  is  supposed  that 
properly  the  fine  was  to  be  paid  immediately  after  every  sen- 
tence, and  that  the  party  so  sentenced  should  be  instantly 
thrown  into  prison**^:  the  additional  provision  that  if  he  did  not 
pay  down  the  fine  upon  the  spot,  he  should  pay  it  eleven  days 
after,  merely  fixes  the  extreme  point,  after  which  he  was 
proceeded  against  with  greater  severity.  From  the  first  until 
the  eleventh  day  he  was  a  public  debtor,  as  being  under 
obligation  to  pay;  after  the  eleventh  the  payment  was  no 
longer  received  as  before,  but  he  was  subject  to  the  severe 
penalty  of  the  regular  payment  of  twice  the  sum,  and  if  this 
was  not  immediately  made,  confiscation  of  property.  In  the 
case  of  other  debtors  the  extreme  period  was  the  ninth  prytsr 
neia,  and  they  could  be  imprisoned  until  that  period.  For  a 
person  condemned  in  a  public  suit  for  an  assault,  it  was  provided 
as  an  additional  punishment  that  the  eleventh  day  should  be 
the  extreme  period  of  payment,  and  that  the  party  condemned 
should  be  put  in  chsdns,  or  at  least  kept  in  confinement.    As 


"*  The  different  kinds  are  enume- 
ivted  by  Andocidee  de  MysU  p.  35* 
See  above,  note  156. 


°''  iEscb.  c.  Timarch.  p.  42. 

"^  C.  Mid.  p.  529. 

»*  Cf.  DeniOBtb.  c.  Mid.  p.  529,  27. 
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then  this  law  is  not  opposed  to  the  account  already  given^  so  it 
is  completely  confirmed  by  the  express  provision,  that  firom  the 
day  that  any  person  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  or  transgressed  the 
law  {a<f>'  "fjf  &v  BipXjf'^  Trapafi^  r6y  vofiov  ^  to  '^n^^Mr/Mft),  he 
should  become  a  public  debtor,  even  if  his  name  had  not  been 
reported  by  the  practores"\  This  enactment  contains  two  pro- 
visions, according  to  the  difference  of  the  case.  In  offences 
which  were  not  proved,  and  which  required  an  assessment,  it 
was  necessary  that  a  sentence  should  be  passed  before  the  indi- 
vidual could  become  a  public  debtor,  as  e.  ^.  in  the  common 
action  (ypa<f>rf) :  if  however  the  offence  was  evident,  and  the 
fine  appointed  by  law,  as  is  implied  in  a  case  of  information 
(Iv5€tfi0>  the  offender  became  a  public  debtor  from  the  moment 
of  the  transgression,  and  the  action  an  information  against  him 
as  a  public  debtor""*.  It  was  not  by  the  enrolment  of  the  name 
that  the  party  became  a  public  debtor,  but  this  latter  form  was 
only  a  consequence  of  his  being  one. 

The  registratipn  of  the  names  was  made  for  the  public  trea- 
sury upon  tablets  in  the  temjde  of  Minerva  on  the  Acropolis, 
the  sums  due  being  also  noted''^  This  duty  belonged  to  the 
practores,  whose  office  it  was  to  exact  the  fines***:  thence  a 
person  registered  upon  the  Acropolis  {iyy^pafjbfjbivo9  iv  *Atcpo- 
woX€t)  always  means  a  public  debtor***.  Whoever  owed  any 
money  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to  the  other  gods,  or  to  the 
heroes  of  the  tribes,  was  equally  liable  to  an  information  {evSt^ 
fis),  if  he  was  not  registered*^*;  the  registration  took  place 
before  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess,  and  of  the  other  gods,  and 
before  the  king-archon,  with  the  latter  of  which  authorities, 
those  persons  were  probably  re^tered  who  owed  any  money  to 
the  heroes  of  the  tribes*^*.  The  registration  of  the  thesmo- 
thetce  {jhnpa^  dea-fioder&vjf  which  occurs  once,  connected 
with  a  registration  made  by  the  practores*^',  is  probably  nothing 


••«  Omt  c.  T^eocrin.  p.  132S,  10,  p. 

1337,  26  sqq. 
^  Orat.  c.  Theocrin.  p.  1387»  133a 
*♦»  Orat.  c   Aristog.  i.  p.  791,  II, 

Harpocration  and  Suidas  in  y.  ^revdey- 

ypanf^,  Buidas  in  ▼.  ^MyYpa^jxn  diiof 

and  aypa^iov  iimf,  &c 


•■•  See  book  ii.  ch.  4. 

"*'  Oiat  c  Energ.  et  MnesibuL  ni 
snp. 

^  Orat  c.  Theocrin.  p.  ISSS,  S—CL 

*«'  Cf.  Andocid.  de  UytL  p.  U, 
extr. 

•*•  Orat  c.  Aristog.  L  p.  773, 1& 
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else  than  the  information  which  the  thesmothetn^  in  their  capa* 
aty  of  superintendants  of  the  courts  gave  to  the  practores^ 
in  the  regular  course  of  business^  with  regard  to  the  sen- 
tence which  had  been  passed;  this  registration  on  the  part 
of  the  court  was  the  necessary  condition  for  the  other  which 
was  made  by  the  practores.  Whoever  paid  his  fine  after  regis- 
tration^ was  erased  either  wholly  or  in  part,  according  to  the 
amount  paid*^'.  As  an  information  {ivBet^is)  could  be  laid 
against  such  persons  as  were  not  registered,  so  were  those 
alone  who  had  been  improperly  erased  subject  to  the  action  for 
non*registration  [Siki]  irfp(uf>lov),  which  therefore  could  not  be 
instituted  against  a  person  who  had  never  been  registered'^^. 


***  OtsA.  c.  Tlieocrin.  p.  1338,  8. 
An  instanoe  occurs  in  Corp.  Inscript. 
No«  158. 

'**  The  antfaor  of  the  speech  against 
Theocrines,  p.  1337, 1338, 7—27,  refers 
the  ypaf^  aypafpuw  to  those  who  had 
been  illegally  released,  in  opposition 
to  the  tyd€t(is  against  iliose  who  had 
never  been  registered:  cf.  Harpocrat. 
Baid.  Etymol.  in  y.  oypo^^ov,  Follnx 
▼iii.  54.  Zonaras  in  v.  aypa^/ov  diiaj 
is  imperfect.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hesychius  (in  v.  dypa<f>tov  iiKrj)  and 
Lex.  8^.  p.  199,  state  that  the  ypa/fiij 
aypaf^wv  was  instituted  against  the 
debtors  who  were  not  registered.  He- 
sychius  is  followed  by  Hemsterhuis 
(ad  Polluc),  and  by  Wesseling  (ad 
Petit,  iv.  9,  19,20,)  who  transcribes 
the  note  of  the  latter,  accusing  the 
author  of  the  speech  against  Theo- 
crineSy  notwithstanding  his  express 
reference  to  the  law,  of  intentional 
penrersion  of  justice.  Hemsterhuis 
howerer  brings  forward  but  weak  ail- 
ments, and  Hesychius,  whose  collec- 
tion shows  upon  the  whole  but  little 
legal  knowledge,  together  with  the 
author  of  the  Rhetorical  Lexicon,  or 
their  authority,  probably  only  inferred 
their  statement  from  the  name;  nor 
could  the  orator  have  uttered  so  direct 
a   falsehood,    particularly    since  the 


apparent  force  of  the  word  was  against 
him,  and  he  must  have  known  that 
the  law  had  assigned  to  it  a  more 
limited  meaning.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  an  Mti^is  might  be  laid 
against  puUio  debtors,  when  they  held 
an  official  situation  (Liban.  Ailment 
ad  Demosth.  in  Androt.  Suid.  in  v. 
ivhfuanjvai,  Zonaras  in  '  v.  tvb€i(is) ; 
but  manifestly  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  it  might  not  be  laid  against  a 
debtor  who  had  not  been  registered, 
without  any  reference  to  public  offices. 
But  because  a  person  who  was  not  re- 
gistered might  at  any  moment  obtain 
a  place  in  the  public  administration,  it 
was  natural  to  allow  the  fydct^t;  to 
be  laid  against  him  in  order  that  ho 
might  be  registered,  and  thus  be  Srtfioi 
and  excluded  from  holding  public  offi- 
ces. This  was  as  it  were  an  Mti^g 
aypa<f>iovy  in  which  the  offence  was 
evident,  and  the  penalty  although  of 
small  amount  was  fixed  by  law;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  person  was  re- 
leased after  he  had  been  registered,  he 
was  prosecuted  by  a  ypa<f>fl  dypcKftloVf 
as  in  this  case  there  were  many  points 
to  investigate,  the  question  was  mora 
intricate,  and  the  offence  so  consti- 
tuted, that  it  appeared  to  admit  of  a 
very  various  assessment.  The  diffi- 
culty is  removed,  when  it  is  perceived 
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Whoever^  on  the  other  hand^  Cakely  declared  that  he  had  hem 
registered,  was  subject  to  the  action  for  folse  ri^^stration  (Sitcff 
'^vSeyypeufnjs),  whether  he  owed  nothing  or  less  than  the  sum 
stated  in  the  register ;  if  he  had  paid,  and  yet  was  roistered 
again^  probably  also  if  he  was  not  erased,  the  action  for  con- 
spiracy {ypa^  fiovXeva-emsi)  applied'^:  in  both  cases  if  the 
plaintiff  was  successful^  his  name  was  erased,  and  the  defendant 
became  indebted  to  the  state  for  an  equal  sum'^. 

A  punishment  immediately  connected  with  the  condition  of 
a  public  debtor  is  infamy  (arifftla)  or  civil  deatli*^%  an  inquiry 
into  the  different  degrees  of  which  is  not  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose. Imprisonment,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  an 
immediate  consequence  of  a  public  debt,  except  when  the  law 
expressly  provided  it,  as  e.  g.  against  a  plaintiff  who  was  con- 
demned in  a  public  action  for  assault,  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  and  in  the  eisangelia,  if  the  accused  was  sentenced  to  a 
fine,  according  to  the  law  of  Hmocrates'*'.  In  cases  however 
in  which  the  law  did  not  prescribe  imprisonment,  it  was  added 
by  the  increase  of  punishment  (wpoarifjbfffjLo)  if  the  law  per- 
mitted it*^*.  In  this  manner  Demosthenes  and  Miltiades  were 
cast  into  prison,  where  the  latter  died"*,  and  according  to 
Nepos**^,  his  son  Cimon  shared  the  same  fate,  as  having 
inherited  the  debt,  of  which  however  Plutarch  knew  nothing, 
and  Plato'**  in  the  case  of  Socrates  speaks  of  imprisonment 


that  the  stress  is  upon  ypa^^,  and  not 
npon  aypa^iav,  I  have  therefore  fol- 
lowed the  statements  in  the  oration 
against  Theocrinesy  both  with  regard 
to  the  Mtiiii  and  the  ypaff^fl  aypa" 
iftUwf  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  learned  writers  mentioned  above. 
*^  Suid.  in  w.  '^rcvdi^r  iyypatfufl  and 

"^  Orat.  c.  Aristogit  L  p.  792,  3, 
Lex«  8eg.  p.  317.  I  pass  over  the 
ypo^  ^tvdoKkfjTilas  {-^tv^oickija-las) 
which  Harpocration  (and  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
317)  also  refers  to  the  pnblic  debtors. 
The  oases  which  the  grammarian  al- 
luded to  were  accidentally  connected 
with  public  debts.  For  the  same  reason 
the  inaccurate  author  of  the  Lexicoh 


Seguerannm,  p.  194,  21,  limits  the 
ypoff*h  i^fvdoKkfjTtia?  to  the  false  sum- 
mons in  the  action  tU  iyi/^cvw  nmi- 
(rratrtw,  irom  Demosth.  c.  Kicostrat  p. 
1251. 

>*'  Andocid.  de  Myster.  p.  35,  OnL 
c.  Theocrin.  p.  1326,  20,  c.  Necer.  p. 
1347,  10,  Demosth.  cTimocraL  p.  743, 
19,  c.  Androt  p.  005  ext.,  Orat.  c- 
Aristogit.  i.  p.  771,  6,  cf.  Petit,  iv.  0, 
12—14. 

*^  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  721. 

•*•  See  above  chap,  viii 

"^  Herod,  vi.  136,  Plutarch.  Cim.  4, 
Nepos  Miltiad.  7i  Cim.  i. 

••»  Cim.  i. 

»»*  Apol.  p.  37  B. 
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until  the  debt  b  paid^  as  a  costomary  Gtrcamstance;  although  it 
is  eriicfettt  froin  otbef  passages  that  it  did  not  always  take  place^ 
since  no  allusion  is  made  to  imprisonment  in  places  where  it 
must  neeessarily  have  been  mentioned,  if  it  had  bieen  generally 
inflicted'*V 

During  the  continuance  of  the  atimia  and  impriaonment  the 
pnbUc  debtors^  with  the  exeepticm  of  those  who  received  sen- 
tence in  a  pnbUc  cause  for^aasauU;^  were  permitted  to  piay  at  any 
time  before  the  ninth  prytatida:  if  the  payment  was  not  made 
before  this  term  the  debt  was  doubled,  and  the  next  step  wiaa 
confiscation  of  the  property,  in  order  to  raise  from  it  the  amount 
of  the  double  debt*''%  which  procedure,  however,  Timocvates 
endeavoured  to  restrain  by  a  law,  as  has  been  sttrted  above  at 
full  length*^'.  An  instance  of  the  fine  being  doubled  is  afforded 
by  the  speech  against  Theocrines*";  the  same  circumstance  ia 
also  mentioned  to  have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  a  purchaser  of 
a  mine,  who  had  delayed  the  term  of  payment"".  The  severity 
of  this  law  (the  injurious  effects  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
speech  against  Ne«era)  was  farther  increased  by  the  debt  de- 
scending to  the  sons  as  heirs  to  the  estate,  although  this  provi- 
sion may  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  concealment 
or  secret  transfer  of  the  property:  thus  the  atimia,  if  the 
imprisonment  was  remitted,  passed  on  to  the  children*^*,  until 
they  paid  what  their  father  owed,  as,  among  many  others,  the 
inatanoe  of  Cimon  may  show^.  Also,  if  the  father  was  not  regis* 
tered,  and  the  exaction  of  the  money  owing  had  been  omitted, 
the  children  were  considered  by  the  law  as  debtors  to  the  state**^; 
and  the  debt  even  went  by  inheritance  to  the  grandsQn**^ 

No   fine   that  had  been    once   adjudged   could    be    re- 


>^  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  36,  Orat.  c. 
KeKT.  p.  1347,  and  in  ot&er  places. 

^^*  Andoc.  de  Myst.  Orat.  c.  NeflBr. 
ut  sup.  Liban.  Arg:nm.  ad  Orat  L  c 
Ariatogit.  Harpocrat.  in  v.  dduciov, 

•**  See  above  chap*  viii. 

•*«  P.  1322,  3. 

^^^  Demoeth.  c.  PantsBn.  p.  973,  a 
Compare  p.  968,  8,  and  the  argument 
p.  964,  18. 


»"  Oi-at  c.  Nefler.  p.  1347, 11,  De-  • 
moeth.  c.  AndroC  p.  603,  extr.     See 
Petit  iv.  9, 16. 

»*•  Nepos  Cim.  1,  Plutarch.  Cim.  4. 
Cf.  DemoBth.  c.  Bceot.  de  Nom.  p.  998, 
25. 

^  Orat  c  Theocrin.  p.  1327,  21 
aqq. 

•«»  IHd.  p.  1328,  29,  p.  1327,  4.  Cf. 
Demoeth.  c.  Aphob.  ii.  init. 
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nutted'*',  except  upon  one  condition,  which  will  be  immedi- 
ately explained:  if  the  state  was  willing  to  grant  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  form,  by  which  the  debt  appeared 
to  be  paid,  although  in  reality  it  had  not;  and  of  this  natore 
is  the  building  of  the  altar  which  was  allowed  to  Demosthenes. 
Nor  could  any  debtor  who  was  imder  atimia  apply  for  a  remission 
of  the  debt  and  atimia;  if  he  petitioned  in  person,  he  was  exposed 
to  an  information  (li^eift?);  if  anotJier  person  petitioned  for 
him,  his  property  was  forfeited;  if  the  proedrus  put  it  to  the 
vote,  he  was  himself  placed  under  atimia.  It  was  necessary 
that  6000  Athenians  should  give  express  permission  by  a 
decree  which  was  passed  by  secret  votes  in  tablets,  before  it 
could  be  debated  in  the  public  assembly  whether  a  public  debtor 
should  be  remitted  his  debt,  and  be  reinstated  in  his  former 
situation'". 

Chapter  XIV. 

T%e  Cof^catitm  of  Property. 

Aristophanes  mentions  the  property  confiscated  and  publicly 
sold  (Siz/itoTT/oara)  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  public  revenue"^; 
concerning  which  an  account  was  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
first  assembly  of  every  prytaneia"'.  The  lists  of  such  forfeitures 
were  posted  upon  tablets  in  different  places,  as  was  the  case  at 
Eleusis,  with  the  catalogues  of  the  articles  which  accrued  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  from  such  persons  as  had  com- 
mitted any  offence  against  these  deities'". 

The  penalty  of  confiscation  of  property,  however  unjust 
towards  the  heirs,  who  are  innocent  of  the  offence;  however 
melancholy  its  consequences  to  fetmilies"';  and  however  evident 
its  tendency  to  produce  unjust  accusations  and  decisions  among 


•"  Petit  iv.  9, 16. 

"^  Petit  iv.  0, 22.    This  is  the  Jdcia 

Kol  cirx^fff^/fciy,   Andodd.  de   Myst. 
p.36. 
***  Aristoph.  Vesp.  667,    and    tlie 


Scholiast;  also  SehoL  £q.  103. 

•"  Pollux  viiL  05,   Schol.  .fisdun. 
vol.  iii.  p.  739. 

•^  Pollux  ix.  97. 

"^  Orat.  c  Nenr.  p.  1347. 
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the  persons  who  would  gain  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
accused,  was  yet  one  of  the  commonest  sources  of  revenue  in 
ancient  days,  and  all  writers,  in  particular  Lysias,  aflford  exam- 
ples of  it.  Besides  the  proceedings  against  the  public  debtors 
and  their  sureties'",  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  the 
law  enacted  in  very  many  instances  the  confiscation  of  property, 
with  inAimy,  banishment,  slavery,  or  death;  the  three  latter 
pimishments  always  brought  the  loss  of  property  with  them: 
this  was  not  however  tibie  case  with  banishment  by  ostracism 
(oa^paKiafii^),  which  differed  essentiaUy  from  simple  exile 
{<if>vyifj  aei^xpfla).  It  is  particularly  mentioned  that  the  pro-r 
perty  of  those  persons  was  confiscated  who  were  condemned  for 
wilful  murder^*,  who  were  banished  by  the  Areopagus*'^  or 
were  guilty  of  sacrilege  and  treason*'*;  or  again,  persons  who 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  tyranny,  or  to  dissolve  the  demo- 
cracy. Thus  the  property  of  Pisistratus  was  sold  several  times 
to  Callias:  any  person  who  killed  a  tyrant  received  the  half  of 
his  property"';  whoever  married  a  foreigner  to  a  citizen,  under 
pretence  that  she  was  a  citisen,  subjected  himself  to  atimia,  and 
his  property  was  forfeited,  of  which  the  third  part  was  received 
by  the  iBM^niser :  if  a  foreigner  married  a  female  citizen,  his  person 
and  property  were  sold,  and  the  third  part  of  the  proceeds  was 
also  received  by  the  accuser*".  In  the  age  of  Demosthenes, 
any  foreign  woman  who  married  a  citizen  was  sold  as  a  slave, 
but  probably  only  in  case  she  pretended  to  be  a  citizen.  Resi- 
dent aliens  were  sold,  together  with  their  property,  if  they  exer- 
cised the  rights  of  citizenship,  failed  to  pay  the  protection 
money,  or  lived  without  a  patron  {irpoirrdTrifY^** 

These  are  particular  cases  selected  out  of  a  large  number:  for 
it  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the  Athenians  to  multiply  occasions 


•«  BfiddeB  that  which  has  heen 
already  remarked  in  speaking  of  the 
letting  of  dntiesy  see  Orat.  c.  Nicos- 
trat.  p.  1265,  1. 

>*  Demosth.  c.Mid.  p.  588,  c.  Aris- 
toerat  p.  8S4,  23. 

»^»  PoUnx  viii.  99. 

■»«  Petit  viii.  4,  4. 

*^  Andoc  de  Myst  p.  49  sqq.  Petit 


iii.  2, 15.  Comp.  also  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
L  7,  10,  Herod.  vL  121.  After  the 
archonship  of  Euclid  (B.a  403)  this 
law  did  not  applj  to  the  time  previous 
to  that  year;  but  it  doubtless  was  con- 
sidered to  be  in  force  for  the  subse- 
quent time. 

^*  Petit  vL  1,  5,  6. 

»7*  Petit  u.  5, 2,  sqq. 
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for  the  confiscation  of  property,  and  l^y  endea;70iired  above 
all  to  entrap  the  resident  aliens^  as  Dicssarcfaas  remarks  o£  his 
times''^  The  demagogues  also  favoured  these  measures,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  private  gains  and  the  public  revenue, 
and  of  providing  donations  of  money  to  be  distributed  among 
the  multitude,  which  was  the  policy  of  Cleon*''*  At  Megara 
the  penalty  of  banishment  was  often  resorted  to,  for  the  sake  of 
the  consequent  confiscation  of  property,  and  the  most  crafty  and 
malicious  calumnies  were  circulated  against  the  wealthy,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  their  possessions^'^  The  desire  of  gain  destroyed 
all  sense  of  equity;  and  injustice  was  attended  by  its  natural 
consequences  and  penalties;  for  the  multitude  of  exiles,  restless 
in  their  places  of  banishment,  and  eager  to  return,  created  dis* 
traction  and  disturbances  in  their  native  country. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that,  besides  the  confiscation  of  the 
whole  property,  there  were  other  cases  in  which  only  a  particu- 
lar sort  of  property  accrued  to  the  state;  thus,  for  example, 
mines  which  were  in  tiie  possesskm  of  private  individnals, 
reverted  to  the  state  on  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  non-jper- 
formance  of  the  obligations  imder  which  they  were  held*'';  com- 
modities again  were  forfeited  to  the  state,  if  the  payment  of  the 
custom  duties  was  fraudulently  avoided,  and  also  if  a  false 
measure  was  used''*.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  the  pro- 
perty of  persons  who  died  without  heirs  belonged  to  the  state. 
This  event  may,  however,  have  been  equally  rare  with  the 
analogous  case  of  a  person  appointing  the  state  his  heir;  as  we 
read  that  Callias  made  over  his  property  to  the  people,  in  case 
he  should  die  childless"*. 

Notwithstanding  the  £requeney  of  confiscation  of  property, 
the  state  appears  to  have  derived  Uttle  essential  benefit  from  it; 
as  we  see  that  the  plunder  of  the  church  property  has  for  the 


"^^  Greognph.  Min.  vol.  ii  p.  9.  See 
Dodwell's  Diss.  p.  6. 

"70  Arbtopj.  £q.  103,  and  Scholia, 
jn  which  ovauMf  should  be  written 
instead  of  Bwrmv, 

•77  AristoL  Polit  v.  5. 

»7>  Orat.  c.   Phamipp.  p.  loisd,  20. 


See  the  Dissertation  upon  the  Silver 
Mines  of  Lanrium. 

s7«  For  the  former  point  see  book 
iiL  ch.  8,  for  the  latter,  Corp.  Inacript. 
No.  123. 

'•»  Andocid.  c.  Alcibiad.  p.  US. 
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most  part  been  of  Httle  advantage  to  modem  states.  Consider* 
able  sinus  msre  squandered  in  this  manner,  such  as  the  property 
of  Dipluhis,  which  amounted  to  160  talents;  in  many  cases  a 
part  of  the  property  was  received  by  the  accuser,  and  in  most, 
as  appears  from  the  above-qnoted  examples,  the  third  part.  In 
certain  cases,  the  person  who  informed  against  public  debt(»« 
recerred  three  parts  of  the  confiscated  possession***;  this  regu* 
lation  appears  however  to  have  been  confined  to  concealed  pro- 
perty, which  was  discovered  by  the  informer,  A  tithe  of  the 
property  of  persons  condemned  for  treason,  or  for  having  endea- 
voured to  subvert  the  democracy"",  and  probably  also  of  all  or 
of  most  other  forfeitures,  belonged  of  right  to  Minerva  of  the 
Pturthenon.  Many  kinds  of  property  were  received  by  the  tem- 
ples without  any  deduction,  so  that  nothing  passed  into  the 
pubHc  coffers'":  and  how  great  must  have  been  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  fraud  or  by  sale  of  property  under  its  value.  ^^  You 
know/'  says  a  person  in  Lysias  threatened  with  confiscation  of 
property*",  **that  part  of  my  property  will  be  plundered  by 
Aese  persons  (his  adversaries),  and  that  what  has  considerable 
value  will  be  sold  at  a  low  price;''  the  community,  he  remarks, 
derives  less  profit  from  the  forfeiture,  than  if  the  proprietors 
retained  the  property,  and  performed  the  services  annexed  to  it 
by  law.  Again,  the  offender  frequently  concealed  his  property 
under  a  fictitious  name,  or  relations  and  friends  claimed  it  from 
the  state,  and,  finally,  the  accused  sought  to  excite  pity,  by 
speaking  of  orphans,  heiresses,  age,  poverty,  maintenance  of  the 
mother,  &c.'";  and  it  is  a  beautiful  and  praiseworthy  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Athenians,  that  this  appeal  was  seldom  made 
in  vain,  but  a  part  of  the  property  was  commonly  transferred  to 
the  wife  or  the  children*".  Upon  the  whole,  the  receipts  actu- 
ally obtained  were  in  general  for  less  than  was  expected,  as  is 
shown  by  Lysias'  speech  for  the  property  of  Aristophanes.    If 


••»  Orat   c  Nicostrat.  p.  1247,  rA 

r^  anoyptn^apri  yiytferai. 

«•*  Xenoph.  Hell^.  L  7, 10,  Ando- 
cid.  de  Myst.  p.  48,  Decret.  ap.  Vit. 
Dec.Ofat  p.226. 


**'  Instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
Corp.  Insoript.  No.  158. 
•^  C.  PoUnch.  p.  610, 
••*  Orat  c.  Kicostrat.  p.  1255. 
■••  Demcsth.  c.  Aphob.  i  p.  634,  6. 
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there  was  any  suspicion  of  concealment,  this  again  famished 
material  for  fresh  accusations.  Thus  when  Ergocles,  the  friend 
of  Thrasybulus,  was  deprived  of  his  property  by  confiscation, 
for  having  embezzled  30  talents  of  the  public  money,  and  the 
value  of  that  found  in  his  possession  was  inconsiderable,  his 
treasurer  Epicrates  was  brought  before  the  court,  suspicions 
being  entertained  that  the  property  lay  concealed  in  his  house**^ 


Chapter  XV. 

The  Tributes  of  the  Allies.  Origin  of  the  TVibutes^  and  of  the 
subjection  of  the  Athenian  Allies.  Amount  of  the  Tributes 
before  the  Anarchy  (b.  c.  404). 

By  far  the  most  productive  source  of  revenue  belon^ng  to  the 
Athenian  state  was  the  tributes  {<l>6poi)  of  the  allies^  as  the 
ancients  themselves  were  well  aware'^.  They  were,  however, 
an  insecure  and  uncertain  income,  for  the  payments  soon  ceased 
to  be  voluntary,  and  from  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  war, 
or  the  defection  of  the  allies,  were  often  irregularly  made,  or 
even  entirely  failed***'. 

*^  Before  the  time  of  Aristides,^^  says  P&usanias'**,  ^^the 
whole  of  Greece  was  free  from  tributes^'  by  which  statement 
he  wishes  to  detract  from  the  fame  of  this  person,  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  imposts  with  which  he  loaded  the  Grrecian  islands. 
We  question,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  name  of  Aristides 
suffered  by  a  work  which  at  its  first  institution  was  honour- 
able and  just;  and,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  payments 
which  Aristides  introduced  were  entirely  novel.  At  so  early  a 
period  as  when  Sparta  had  the  precedence  of  all  Greece,  certain 
monies  {airo<l>op€t)  were  paid  for  the  uses  of  war,  although  we 
nave  no  accurate  account  of  them.  When  the  Athenians  suc- 
ceeded in  the  place  of  the  Spartans,  Aristides  was  commissioned 
by  the  Greeks  with  the  charge  of  investigating  the  territory 


"^7  Lysias  c.  Ei^god.  et  c.  Epicrat. 
»•»  Thucyd.  i.  122,   iL   13,  iii.  13, 
vi.  OL 


***  As  was  the  case  after  the  Sicilian 
war. 
»»•  viii.  62. 
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and  revenues  of  the  different  states,  and  of  fixing,  according  to 
the  power  of  the  several  countries,  the  contribution  which  each 
should  make  towards  the  equipment  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  against  the  power  of  Persia.  The  moderation  of  Arisr 
tides,  the  satisfaction  expressed  with  his  allotment,  and  also  the 
poverty  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  have  gained  for  him  in  all 
ages  the  reputation  of  a  just  man*'\  The  temple  of  Delos  was 
the  treasury  for  the  reception  of  these  tributes;  and  here  abo 
the  assemblies  were  held,  to  which  all  the  allies  had  admission; 
the  Athenians  only  enjoyed  the  precedence  together  with  the 
administration  of  the  money  by  means  of  the  Hellenotamiae, 
who  were  always  Athenian  citizens  appointed  by  the  government 
of  Athens.  The  contributions  were,  at  their  first  institution  in 
Olymp.  77)  3  (b.  c.  470),  known  by  the  name  oiirUmtes  {if>6poty^\ 
and,  according  to  the  rate  appointed  by  Aristides,  amounted 
to  460  talents  a  year"';  and  so  early  even  as  at  that  period  it 
had  been  determined  which  states  were  to  supply  money,  and 
which  ships'*^.  Everything  was  regulated  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment for  a  common  object"**;  for  the  preservation  of  their  free- 
dom, the  small  and  weak  states  willingly  annexed  themselves  to 
the  larger  and  more  powerful.  The  ships  of  the  allies  assem- 
bled at  Athens,  and  those  states  which  had  ships  gave  to  those 
which  had  none"*v  And  notwithstanding  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  the  allies  were  independent  {avrovofioi)**^,  as  their  share 
in  the  regulation  of  the  joint  proceedings  manifestly  shows. 
Gradually  however  they  fell  into  entire  subjection  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  were  surrendered  to  their  oppression  and  ill-treat- 
ment; a  mischance  which  was  in  truth  frequently  owing  to  their 


«•>  PlntardL  Aristid.  24,  Nepos 
Aristid.  3>  .^schin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  647, 
Demosth.  c  Aristoorat.  p.  090,  1, 
Diod.  xL  47i  ^• 

»»«  Thucyd.  i.  96,  Nepoa  Aristid.  3, 
Diod.  nbi  sup.  Dinarch.  c.  Demosth. 
The  time  is  not  Olymp.  76, 4,  as  Dio- 
doriis  states;  see  DodweU's  Annal. 
Thucyd.  under  Olymp.  77,  |. 

>••  Thncyd.  nbi  sub.  Plutarch.  Aris- 
tid. 34,  Nepos  ubi  sup.  Suidas  in  v. 


'EXX^vorofuai.  Diodorus  (ut  sup.)  has 
incorrectly  660  talents,  although  in 
xiL  40  he  errs  in  the  contrary  direc^ 
tion,  when  he  states  the  tributes  in 
time  of  Pericles  at  460  talents. 

••*  Thucyd.  ubi  sup. 
.8t»  Besides  the  other  passages  see 
Andocid.  de  Pace  p.  107. 

•••  Andocid.  ibid. 
'  »w  Thucyd.  i.  97. 
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own  conduct;  for  these  states^  in  order  to  avoid  serving  in  war^ 
agreed  to  supply  money  and  vessels  without  the  ciews^  but 
frequently  failed  to  pay  their  contributions ;  and  for  this  reason 
they  were  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  revolt,  although 
their  resistance  would  of  necessity  be  unavailing,  as  they  had 
previously  yielded  up  their  power;  nor  had  any  sufficient  pre* 
parations  been  made  against  the  Athenians,  who  were  strength* 
ened  at  their  expense'**.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians, 
although  at  first  they  were  strict  in  their  demands  tor  crews  and 
vessels,  favoured  the  inclination  of  the  allies  after  the  time  of 
Cimon,  who  willingly  took  empty  ships  and  money  from  those 
who  would  not  serve  in  person.  He  allowed  the  allies  to  carry 
on  trade  and  agriculture  without  any  disturbance,  by  which 
means  they  became  unfitted  for  war;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
practised  the  Athenians,  who  were  maintained  out  of  contri- 
butions of  the  allies,  in  naval  exercises;  for  they  were  conti- 
nually serving  on  board  their  vessek,  and  the  arms  were  rarely 
out  of  their  hands*'*.  Thus  in  the  same  degree  that  the  military 
strength  of  the  allies  declined,  the  Athenian  power  increased, 
and  with  it  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  severity  towards  the  con* 
federates^**.  The  payment  of  the  tribute  was  now  considered 
as  a  duty  of  the  allies,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  deprived 
of  their  vote  in  the  assembly.  The  transfer  of  the  treasury  from 
Ddos  to  Athens  placed  the  Athenian  state  in  the  unlimited 
possession  of  these  funds,  and  showed  that  the  true  relation 
between  the  allies  and  Athens  was  that  of  tributary  subjects  to 
their  sovereign  and  protector. 

From  this  period  Athens  made  use  of  the  resources  and 
property  of  these  allies  for  her  own  private  interests,  and  against 
their  prosperity  and  freedom.  The  excuse  alleged  in  favour  of 
this  dangerous  transfer  of  the  treasure,  was  the  greater  security 
against  the  barbarians;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  allegation 
proceeded  from  Samos,  one  of  the  allied  states,  although  it  was 
doubtless  made  at  the  bidding  of  Pericles^*\  Aristides  declared 
that  the  proceeding  was  expedient,  but  unjust,  like  the  burning 


»•»  Thucyd.  i.  99.  I      *••  Cf,  Diod.  xL  70. 

"•  Plutarch.  Cim.  1 . .  |      *«»  Plata«ch.  Aristid.  25. 
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of  the  Grecian  doeks^*':  but  as  he  had  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  latter  project,  he  could  not  have  been  zealous  in  bis 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  treasure  of  Delos  to 
Athens,  at  least  according  to  the  judgment  of  Theophrastus; 
and  he  held  the  opinion,  that  in  public  affairs  perfect  justice 
need  not  of  necessity  be  foUowed^^'.    Pericles  is  stated  to  have 
obtained  the  superintendence  of  the  money  that  was  brought 
to  Athens*^\    He  tai^ht  the  Athenian  people  that  they  were  not 
accountable  to  the  allies  for  these  contributions,  as  the  Athenians 
waged  war  in  their  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians, 
while  these  states  did  not  provide  a  horse,  a  ship,  or  a  soldier; 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  apply  the  money  to  objects  which 
would  both  promote  their  interests  and  enhance  their  celebrity; 
and  that  by  devoting  their  resources  to  the  creation  of  works  of 
art,  they  would  maintain  every  hand  in  employment,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  splendidly  adorn  their  city^^^    In  fact,  no 
statesman  ever  applied  the  public  revenue  to  nobler  purposes 
than  Pericles,  or  conferred  greater  benefits  upon  commerce  and 
industry,  which  were  especially  promoted  by  the  extended  rela* 
tions  and  increased  naval  force  of  Athens;  but  while  he  distri- 
buted this  money  among  the  people,  he  built  the  wealth  of 
Athens  upon  maritime  trade,  and  her  ascendancy  upon  naval 
power,  omitting  all  concern  for  the  wel&re  of  the  landholders, 
whose  property  he  gave  up  to  devastation;  and  at  the  same 
time  lie    laid  the  foundation   of   the   unlimited    democracy, 
which,  as  is  evident  from  the  diminution  which  he  effected  in 
the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  was  unquestionably  a  part  of  his 
policy,  and  to  which  even  Aristides  and  Cimon,  although  in 
their  hearts  they  were  aristocrats,  essentially  contributed  by 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

After  this  transfer  of  the  treasure,  which  (as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained)  took  place  about  Olymp.  79*  4  (b.c.  461)*®%  the 
subjection  of  the  allies  was  by  degrees  completely  established. 


****  Plutarch.  Themist  20,  Aristid. 
22,  Cic  deOff.  iiL  11. 
^•^  Plutarch.  Aristid.  26. 
*»*  Diod,  xu.  38. 


«*  Plutarch.  PericL  12,  cf.  Iwcrat 
Sv/Afuix.  29. 

<^  Justin,  iii.  6 ;  see  Dodwell  Ann. 
Thucyd.  adann. 
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a  point  which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice.  Not- 
withstanding this  arbitrary  proceeding,  Pericles  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  great  alteration  in  the  rate  of  the  tributes; 
for  in  his  time  they  only  amounted  to  about  600  talents^^ 
The  140  talents,  which  is  about  the  excess  of  this  sum  above 
the  rate  fixed  by  Aiistides,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
acquisition  of  fresh  allies  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Aristides^ 
particularly  of  the  Asiatic  states,  and  by  the  redemption  of  the 
obligation  to  serve  in  war,  or  of  the  dependence  of  the  free 
states;  to  which  the  increase  of  the  Euboean  tribute,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Pericles,  probably  refers.  It  is 
expressly  related  of  Alcibiades^***,  that  he  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  make  a  new  valuation  in  the  place  of  that  which  had 
been  so  equitably  framed  by  Aristides,  and  being  appointed  for 
this  service  together  with  nine  colleagues,  he  imposed  on  an 
average  a  double  rate  upon  all  the  allies.  This  proceeding  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  public  career  of  Aldbiades, 
shortly  before  the  peace  of  Nicias  concluded  in  Olymp.  89^  3; 
for  after  this  period  the  Athenians  raised  annually  more  than 
1200  talents,  that  is^  in  feet,  double  the  former  amount***:  in 
this  compact,  however^  many  states  were  suffered  stiU  to  retain 
the  original  assessment  of  Aristides.  According  to  Plutarch^'% 
the  demagogues  after  the  death  of  Pericles  gradually  increased 
the  tribute  until  it  reached  1300  talents,  not  on  account  of  the 
expenses  of  war,  but  in  order  to  defray  the  public  distributions. 


*^  Thucyd.  ii.  13,  Plutarch.  Aris- 
ttd.  84.  Here  Diodoms  (zii.  40) 
fiilsely  gives  4dO  talents.  The  passage 
of  Telecleides  in  Plutarch.  PericL  16» 
does  not  prove  that  Pericles  had  raised 
or  lowered  the  tributes,  but  only  that 
he  had  the  power  of  doing  so.  Cf. 
ibid.  16,  init.  Concerning  the  Eubosan 
tributes  see  SchoL  Aristoph.  Nub.  214* 

^*  Andocid.  c.  Aldb.  p.  116.  wp&rotf 
fup  o^  ire /crar  v/«ar  t6w  ^pov  raig 
irAcaiy  <{  dpxi^  rdfah  rbv  vir*  *Apur^ 
rcidov  vdvTtav  duccuSrara  rcroyfic'iroy, 
4ilp€6t\s  «frl  rovry  dcicaror  avros,  fid- 
Xurra  bvirXdaiow  avr^p  €jcd<7r^  r&y  trvfi.- 


/idxfatf  aroupr€tf,  and  on  the  same  sub- 
ject farther  on.  C£.  Aristid.  Drat. 
P]at.ii. 

«M  JSschin.  de  FaLs.  Leg.  p.  337, 
Andoc.  de  Pace,  p.  93.  For  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  time  as 
obtained  from  Aristophanei^  see  below, 
chap.  19.  In  addition  to  what  is  there 
said  I  may  mention  that  the  express 
condition  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Ni- 
cias, that  certain  cities  should  pay  the 
tribute  at  the  rate  fixed  by  Aristides, 
distinctly  shows  that  it  haii  at  that 
time  been  increased. 

*'•  Aii8tid.24. 
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the  sacrifices^  and  other  demands  of  a  similar  description; 
whether  this  statement  merely  refers  to  Alcibiades  and  bis  col- 
leagaes,  or  to  other  public  leaders^  who  lived  at  a  later  period 
in  the  history  of  Athens^  I  do  not  attempt  to  determine.  The 
new  arrangement  of  the  tributes  was  however^  according  to  the 
account  of  Andoddes,  so  oppressive,  that  many  of  the  allies 
left  their  native  country,  and  emigrated  to  Thurii. 

To  any  person  who  should  wish  to  have  an  accurate  know* 
ledge  of  the  respective  means  of  the  ancient  nations,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  know  the  amount  paid  by  each  indi* 
vidual  state;  upon  this  point,  however,  the  information  which 
we  possess  is  most  scanty.  Cytheca,  after  it  had  Mien  under 
the  power  of  Athens  (Olymp.  88,  4,  B.C.  425),  p^d  a  tribute  of 
4  talents^^*.  A  greater  number  of  data  would  be  afforded  us,  if 
more  Athenian  inscriptions  upon  the  payments  of  the  tributes 
were  extant.  In  a  fragment,  which  probably  is  a  part  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  tributaries,  and  of  the  sums  which  they  had 
paid  or  still  owed^",  we  find  distinctly  mentioned  the  Neopolitffi 
between  Amphipolis  and  Abdera,  the  Thracian  Peninsula,  the 
Limnfleans  of  Sestos,  and  Tyrodiza  in  Thrace,  which  is  rated  at 
1000  drachmas;  also  part  of  Mysia,  probably  the  country  along 
the  coast,  is  stated  to  have  paid  10  talents;  together  with  other 
towns  and  countries  whose  names  are  either  mutilated  or 
entirely  lost,  among  which  two  items  occur  of  10  talents  each, 
two  of  1  talent,  one  of  1000,  another  of  2000,  and  another  of 
3000  drachmas. 

About  the  second  year  of  the  91st  Olympiad  (b.c.  415)  the 
tributes  were  entirely  abolished,  and  a  transit  duty  of  a  twen* 
tieth  was  introduced  in  their  place,  firom  an  expectation  that  it 
would  produce  a  larger  amount  of  revenue^'*;  but  of  the  amount 
of  the  receipts  obtained  from  this  custom  duty  we  are  entirely 
ignorant;    unless    the    sum  of  3000  talents,  to  which  Plu- 


*»  Thocyd.  iv.  6?. 

«i  >  In  Chandler*a  Inscript.  ii.23,  p.  63, 
A  whererer  it  oocurs  in  this  inficription 
should  be  changed  into  A.  The  writing 
is  that  which  was  in  use  before  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Euclid  (b.c.  403).     [See 


Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  No.  143^  where  the 
author  refers  this  inscription  to  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  tributes  by  Alci- 
biadea  -^Traxsl.] 
^'  6ee  above^<tep.  6^ 
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tarch  states  that  the  demagogues  finally  succeeded  in  raising 
the  tribute,  may  be  referred  to  it.  This  twentieth,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aban- 
doned until  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos  put  an  end  to  the 
tributary  condition  of  the  allies,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
board  of  hellenotamifle,' which  was  manifestiy  created  for  the 
administration  of  those  monies,  was  Buppressed^*\  As  to  the 
conversion  of  these  contributions  into  a  custom  duty,  our 
knowledge  would  also  be  more  accurate,  if  the  inscriptions 
recording  the  event  had  been  better  preserved.  A  single 
inscription^*',  which  probably  refers  to  this  point,  is  in  so  muti- 
lated a  state  as  to  convey  littie  information. 


Chapter  XVI. 

General  Survey  of  the  Athenian  Allies  before  the  Anarchy, 
(b.c.  404.) 

The  obligation  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Athens  was  not,  even  in  the 
times  which  preceded  the  Anarchy,  common  without  exception 
to  all  the  allied  states,  although  with  regard  to  this,  as  well  as 


*^*  See  book  ii.  ch.  7,  and  Above,  dh. 
3,  where  the  necensary  infoimatioii 
with  regard  to  the  collection  and  ma- 
■agement  of  the  tributes  will  be  found. 

«!'  «<  Jam  vero  quum  solum  olim 
Pooockii  ezemplum  editum  esset  in 
quo  TS.  I.  est  BOSEITENEIy  quod 
in  his  haec,  d^ct  r^v  tlKOfniftr,  la* 
tere  arbitrabar,  OSc  Civ.  Ath.  ii.  15, 
epnjeci  decretum  hoc  ad  tribata  in 
vigesimam  mutata  pertinere :  qusa  res 
aocidit  circa  Olymp.  91,  2  (vid.  inf. 
cap.  17):  nunc  melioribus  «xempyfl 
potitus  antiquius  id  esse  intelligo.  [In 
marmor0  Ugitur  B0AENTENE2,  i.  e. 
Boeekhio  inierprete  BovX^v  rrfv  ^[r 
'Ap€lov  irayoVf  2  proX  male  leeto,]  6ed 
quominos  id  ad  primitivam  tributorum 
institutionem  Aristidis  et  Cimonis 
sdtate  excogitatam  referas,  vel  scrip- 
jtune  foima  impedit :  nee  qui  id  ipsum 


Toluit,  quidquam  demonstraYit 

Probabilius  habeo  hoc  fngmentun  ez 
ea  lege  esse,  qua  tributa  socionimy  Al- 
cibiadis  potissimum  opera  aucta,  nova 
ratione  descripta  et  ordinata  sint.  £a 
res  acta  ante  Olymp.  89, 3,  nt  conjido 
Olymp.  89,  1—2  (cap.  15,  19).  Tom 
etiam  causae  de  tributis  apud  populnm 
yel  in  judiciis  actas  esse  ex- Antiphonte 
docui  (not.  407,  468,  470):  turn  ran 
^tributariam  •  Atheniensibus  maxine 
cordi  fuisse  decent  Aristophanis  Yes- 
psB  Olymp.  89, 2,  editss,  id>i  t«.  800, 
memorantur  homines  rfranviXovrm 
Kttuafio&vrtsr  Awo-rrc  t6w  ^^P^'  4 
fipovrfftrat  r^v  fnfXur  vfuiw  oforpi^ltm, 
Et  vs.  727,  mille  urbes  habes,  at  rvr 
t6v  fJMpov  ^fWf  diroyovffty.  Adde  V8» 
677*'*  Corp.  Insciipt,  voL  i.  p.  113, 
Na7». 
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other  pftiticiilarsj  the  circumstances  of  the  Athenian  alliance 
were  very  various. 

Many  nations  had  only  entered  into  agreements  with  Athens 
with  respect  to  the  military  service^  and  provided  mercenaries, 
as  for  example  the  Arcadians^  the  Swiss  among  the  Greeks, 
and  alao  the  Acamanians,  and  the  Cretans;  others  were  volun- 
tarily connected  with  the  Athenians  for  a  certain  time  by 
defensive  or  offensive  alliances  {ivifiaxUt  or  avfifiaxio),  either 
from  a  preference  for  Athens,  or  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
interest,  as  vras  frequently  the  case  with  Argos,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  with  Corcyra,  Zacynthus, 
the  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  and  the  Plataeans*'*.  These 
alliances  expired  after  the  conclusion  of  the  period  agreed  upon, 
in  case  they  were  not  renewed,  and  were  always  iinconuected 
with  any  conditions  for  the  payment  of  a  tribute. 

The  nature  of  our  inquiry  limits  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  perpetual  allies,  who  may  be  divided  into  independent 
(airrovofjioi),  and  subject  {inri^Kooc). 

The  chief  distinction  between  these  two  conditions  was,  that 
the  former  class  retained  possession  of  imlimited  jurisdiction, 
whereas  the  subject  allies  were  compelled  to  try  all  their  dis- 
putes in  the  courts  of  Athens.  The  nature  of  this  compulsion 
has  not,  however,  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.  I 
should  in  the  first  place  remark  that  Casaubon^'',  by  the  mis- 


«•  C£  Thncyd.  vL  85,  viL  57. 

«'7  A4  Athen.  ix.  p.  407,  B.  Koff  btf 
dc  XP^"^  ^akaaaoKpOTOvifrtg  *ABrfvauH 
ovTyor  cif  Strrv  rits  ytfautruths  dixas. 
'AifTyor  does  not  mean  iratkufenmi,  as 
Gaaaabon  translates  it,  but  evoeabant, 
and  the  sense  is,  **  At  the  time  that 
the  Athenians  decided  (Le,  used  to 
decide)  at  Athens  the  law-soits  of  the 
Islanders.**  Concerning  the  expres- 
sion wwytuf  see  Hndtwalker  von  den 
Dittteften,  p.  123,  although  the  passages 
which  he  quotes  are  not  entirely  simi- 
lar. This  writer,  however,  who  is  so 
well  versedintheAthenian  law,  main- 
tains in  the  same  place  that  these  suits 
were  called  duau  awb  avfipSknWy  in  a 


sense  different  from  the  common  ac- 
ceptation. I  have  not  however  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  any  proof  of  his  as- 
sertion :  Yalesius  ad  Harpocrat^  upon 
whose  authority  he  mainly  depends, 
(and  who  also  quotes  in  p.  334,  two 
passages  of  Dion  and  Libanius,  upon 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Athenians,  which  I  thought  might  be 
passed  over,)  proves  nothing  in  his 
favour,  nor  in  the  other  passages  is 
there  anything  which  supports  his  opi- 
nion, while  the  passage  of  Antiphon 
de  Herod.  Cfiede  p.  745,  distinctly  con-  • 
tradicts  it;  although  even  this  testi- 
mony is  apparently  opposed  to  the 
words  of  Pollux  viiL  63,  ciir^  irv/i/Sd- 

2'  D  2    ^  T 
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conception  of  a  passage  in  Athenieus,  imagined  that  the  Athe- 
nian nesiarchs  (although  in  fact  no  ofEcers.of  this  name  ever 
existed)  originally  decided  the  law-suits  of  the  Islanders,  and 
that  at  a  subsequent  period  when  these  offices  were  abolished, 
all  litigations  were  carried  on  at  Athens.  It  seems,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  when  the  jurisdiction  was  taken  away  from  the  allied 
states,  it  was  immediately  made  compulsory  upon  them  to  refer 
all  disputes  to  the  Athenian  courts.  The  model  of  this  regula* 
tion,  by  which  Athens  obtained  the  most  extensive  influence 
and  an  almost  absolute  dominion  over  the  allies,  was  probab^ 
found  in  other  Grecian  states  which  had  subject  confederates, 
such  as  Thebes,  Elis,  and  Argos.  But  on  account  of  the  re- 
moteness of  many  countries,  it  is  impossible  that  every  trifle 
could  have  been  brought  before  the  courts  at  Athens;  we  must 
therefore  suppose  that  each  subject  state  had  an  inferior  juris- 
diction of  its  own,  and  that  the  supreme  jurisdiction  alone  be- 
longed to  Athens.  Can  it  indeed  be  supposed  that  persons 
would  have  travelled  from  Rhodes  or  Byzantium  to  Athens  for 
the  sake  of  a  law-suit  for  50  or  100  drachmas!  In  private  soits 
a  smn  of  money  was  probably  fixed,  above  which  the  inferior 
court  of  the  allies  had  no  jurisdiction:  while  cases  relating  to 
higher  sums  were  referred  to  Athens;  hence  the  amount  of  the 
prytaneia,  which  were  only  paid  in  private  causes^^*,  was  by  this 
interdiction  of  justice^^*  augmented  in  favour  of  the  Athenians. 
The  public  and  penal  causes  were  however  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  the  Greeks  from  their  bmng  habituated  to  a  free 
government.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  eases  of  this  descrip- 


Xfl0v  M  9t€  o2  (rvfifiaxoi  ^kicaCopro ;  in 
tidfl  place  kowever  the  allies  are  doubt- 
less  meant  to  be  independent  and 
equal  witb  the  Ath^iians.  It  were 
mnch  to  be  wished  that  some  person 
would  undertake  a  separate  examina- 
tion of  the  diMU  anh  frupfiSkmf.  [This 
has  been  done  by  Sehiteiann,  AtiUehs 
ProetUy  p.  773— 80y  vl^o  however  in- 
teiprets  the  passage  of  Antiphon  thus : 
**  Many  of  the  snbjeot  allies  emigrate 
to  the  main-landy  dwell  even  among 
the  enemies  of  Athens,  and  defraud 


the  Athenians  by  law-suits  (Aocn  j«^ 
avitfiSkmif).'"  It  is  not  here  staled  thai 
the  isianders  would  not  when  ai  hoow 
have  been  able  to  carry  on  ttiuu  oaA 
fnfftfiSK»tf  with  Athenians,  bat  only 
that  they  preferred  doing  so  in  foreign 
countries,  since  there  they  could  annoy 
the  Athenians  without  fear  or  dan- 
ger.'*—Thaksl.J 

«»  Book  liL  ch.  9. 

«»  Xenoph.  de  Bep.  Ath.  i.  IS. 
Ckmipare  above  eh.  9,  tuijim. 
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tioa  were  to  a  great  extent  decided  at  Athens^  and  the  few  de- 
finite statements  which  are  extant  refer  to  law-suits  of  this 
nature.  Thus  Isocrates^'^  speaks  of  iientences  of  death  passed 
against  the  allies :  the  law-suit  of  Hegemon  the  Thasian,  in  the 
age  of  Aldbiades^  was  evidently  a  public  action^*';  and  die  ora- 
tion of  Antiphon  concerning  the  murder  of  Herodes  is  a  defence 
of  a  Mytilenean^  who  was  proceeded  against  by  a  criminal  pro- 
secution subsequently  to  the  revolt  of  his  state,  in  consequence 
of  which  defection  it  was  made  subject,  and  planted  with  cle- 
ruchL  From  the  latter  orator  we  learn  that  no  subject  state 
had  the  right  of  condemning  an  accused  person  without  the 
consent  of  the  Athenians*",  but  that  it  had  the  power  of  com- 


«'  Paaaih.  24. 

***  Of  what  description  the  law-suit 
of  H^^emon  of  Thasos  waa  (ChamsB- 
leon  1^.  Athen.  uM  sup.)  is  nnoertain ; 
it  may  however  be  with  some  proba- 
bility supposed  to  Iiave  been  a  dtici; 
vfip€^s  against  the  somewhat  coarse 
jokes  of  the  parodist,  which  proceeded 
as  far  as  acts  of  yiolence ;  for  on  one 
occasion    Hegemon    even    permitted 
himself  to  throw  stones  from  the  stage 
into  the  orohestia;  whence  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  proceed  to  acts  of 
open  violence.    Concerning  the  Me-^ 
troom,  wliioh  occurs  in  tliis  passago  in 
AtbensBUSy  see  Lives  of  the  Ten  Ora^ 
torsy  p.  366,  also  Harpociation  and 
Yaleaiua.    It  was  there  that  the  laws 
were  preserved ;  it  was  in  the  vicbity 
of  the    senate-house    (/Sot^cvr^fMoi^), 
and  there  also  the  stataea  of  the  heroes 
of  the  tribes  (cmmrvfMt)  were  placed^ 
npen  which  all  new  propose  of  Uws 
were  exposed  for  the  infbrmatioii  of 
the  pnhlic.    Befon  any  public  acticm 
cooM  bebro«ght  on,  it  was  also  neoes- 
sary  that  it  ahoold  be  pnUkdy  exposed 
in  the  same  place.     Demoetlk  c.  Mid. 
pb  64^  wXi^  W  hanoiro  iFp6  tBp  hr^difO' 
ftmr,    *^  Einenffsmif  Amnru^  iypSftato 
A^fMoadtmi  Hauanwa  Xnromfiov.''    Gf. 
Herald.   Animadv.  vii  16»  91.    Now 
in  the  Metromn^  which  waa  dose  at 
hand,  accusations  were  also  drawn1ip> 


and  exposed  to  public  view  (Chamsa- 
leon  nbi  sup.),  and  this  was  the  case 
with  the  action  against  Hegemon  the 
parodist.  Can  it  however  be  supposed 
that  private  actions  could  have  been 
publicly  exposed  in  this  place !  None 
but  public  actions  were  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  it  necessaiy  that 
they  should  be  communicated  to  the 
people.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
action  against  Hegemon  was  a  public 
suit,  and  this  may  be  seen  firom  the 
very  words  used  by  Chamsaleon :  ypa* 
yltdfuv6f  Tit  Ka\  t6v  *Hyfffjumi  dtiofw, 
Ifirov  t6»  dticSi^  ^ap  al  ypa^l^  rov  rifp 
Utiofp  ypte^niwv :  at  least  ypAttttv&at 
is  very  rarely  used  of  a  private  action, 
as  in  Isocrat.  adv.  Gallimach.  6.  [It 
appears  firom  the  passage  in  Athenfi&us 
that  some  person  had  compelled  Hege* 
men  of  Thasos  to  go  to  Athent^  for 
the  purpose  of  referring  to  the  Athe^ 
man  courts  an  offence  committed  in 
his  own  country,  ypa^diitv&t  ntrhp 
*HyitfM0a  dUoftf  fytrytv  tU  tiig  'A^tvir. 
Hegemon  had  also  on  some  occasion 
tiliowa  stones  firom  the  stage  into  the 
orchestra,  probably  in  the  theatre  at 
Athens.  There  does  not  therefore  ap- 
pear to  be  much  ground  lor  the  con- 
jecture advanced  in  the  beginning  of 
this  note.— TaAirsL.] 

<«  P.  724,  h  oW  irSkii  (a  sttbject 
state  such  as  Myiilene)  tl^<mp  Sp€v 
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mencing  the  investigation^"  (an  arrangement  which  was  indis- 
pensably necessary),  and  the  Athenian  court  only  gave  judg- 
ment. For  more  determipate  accounts  on  this  point  I  have  in 
vain  sought. 

The  independent  allies  must  have  had  the  power  of  de- 
ciding for  themselves  with  regard  to  war  and  peace,  and  at 
least  a  formal  share  in  all  decrees,  although  the  preponderance 
of  Athens  deprived  the  latter  right  of  its  force;  while  the  sub- 
ject states  were,  according  to  the  l^al  conditions,  governed  by 
the  will  of  the  Athenians.  Both  had  their  own  public  officers; 
for  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  subject  states  is  proved  by 
the  Delian  archons  who  occur  in  the  100th  Olympiad  (b.c. 
380),  at  a  time  when  Delos  was  so  £ar  in  the  power  of  Athens, 
that  the  latter  state  was  in  possession  of  the  temple,  which  it 
managed  by  its  own  amphictyons.  Nevertheless  we  find  that 
Athens  sometimes  appointed  archons  or  governors  of  its  own  in 
the  states  of  the  subject  allies.  These  officers  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  harmosts  of  the  Spartans^^.    Thus  Polystratus, 


'ABfiPoiMP  otfUva  Bavar^  (rffuwrai.  It 
shonld  be  observed^  that  the  person  who 
delivers  this  speech  is  not  an  Athenian, 
as  might  be  supposed  from  the  Greek 
argument,  but  a  fordgner;  he  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene,  which  is  shown  by  the  ac- 
count of  his  father  (p.  742—746),  who 
was  in  Mytilene  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
Tolt,and  afterwards  went  to  ^nns; 
but  he  had  perhaps  fonnerlj  lived  at 
Athens  as  a  foreigner^  and  part  of  his 
property  and  his*  children  were  there 
at  the  time  of  the  revolt  (p.  743). 
His  son  Helus  (p.  713)  indndes  him- 
self among  the  foreigners,  and  (p. 
737)  he  calls  Ephialtes  rbv  vfurtpop 
froKmjpi  also  in  p.  730,  ol  *£XXiponi- 
futu  oi  vfjJrtpou  [And  Bekker  Orat 
Att  torn.  L  p.  72,  has  restored  ^  vfU- 
T€pa  mJXtff  from  3  MSB.]  Reiske,  by 
supposing  that  Antiphon*s  client  was 
an  Athenian,  has  fallen  into  error 
throughout  the  whole  speeclu  Hence 
be  misunderstands  Uie  passage  in  p. 


743, and  writes  Umn  yapfprit  ^xyp^ 
A  tlxtT€  ovuov,  ot  re  wtubts  ttttk  rck  xpif • 
fuira,  without  making  any  mention  of 
this  alteration  beneath  Uie  text.  The 
reason  given  in  p^  865  of  his  notes  is 
however  quite  fiitile,  and  the  old  read- 
ing c?x<y«  must  be  restored,  aooordii^ 
to  which  the  children  and  property  of 
the  &ther  of  Antiphon*s  client  wer« 
not  in  Athens,  aa  aooording  to  Beiske's 
emendation,  but,  what  was  more  natu- 
ral, in  Mytilena 

«<•  This  is  evident  from  the  ame 
speech  of  Antiphon,  p.  719  aqq.  as  the 
examination  and  the  torturing^  and  in- 
deed the  whole  investigation,  had  been 
previously  gone  through  at  Mytilene. 

^^  Harpocration ;  Mmomwr  *A*^ 
rt^y  €¥  rf  wcpl  rov  Au^dMir  ^^pov^ 
Ksl  €9  T^  Korh  Aatawcvdunr  oi  waff 
*A&9pfaimp  wis  tiig  vinfK6avfw£kfts  eww- 
Kh^MurBoLThfFap  ^itAirrots  W9fm6f»€9mf 
hcUrKomn  Ka\  ffivkiaKMS  c JCoXavrro,  ovf  o2 
AdicMMf  apfUHrrikf  Acyov.  Bt^^pa^- 
TO£  yovtf  cV  np^f  rw  iroXim«Mr  rm 
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one  of  the  400,  had  been  an  archon  at  Orcpus*";  we  hear  of 
nmilar  officers  even  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  the  sub« 
ject  Samos^'%  and  one  as  late  as  at  the  time  of  iEschines  in  the 
island  of  Andros^'%  which  had  indeed  been  formerly  settled  by 
Athenian  colonists,  and  perhaps  may  be  thought  to  have  been 
under  an  Athenian  governor  for  that  reason.  Also  in  time  of 
war  they  had  Athenian  commanders  in  the  cities,  together  with 
garrisons,  if  there  appeared  to  be  any  necessity.  Of  those 
ardions  or  governors  we  know  by  name,  the  episcopi,  of  whom 
I  have  already  treated,  and  the  officers  called  KpvTrrol^  who 
transacted  some  foreign  affairs  in  secret,  but  of  what  nature, 
we  are  not  informed***.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  there  ever 
were  Athenian  officers  of  this  kind  in  the  independent  states, 
except  only  that  their  military  forces  were  commanded  by  an 
Athenian  general*'*.  Both  classes  of  the  allied  states  had  un- 
questionably the  unrestricted  administration  of  their  home 
a£fairs,  and  the  power  of  passing  decrees.  The  subject  states 
were  necessarily  in  this  point  limited  to  a  narrow  circle;  it  is, 
however,  wholly  inconceivable  that  every  decree  which  they 
passed  required  a  ratification  from  Athens  or  the  Athenian 
authorities**". 

The  obligation  to  pay  a  tribute  was  held  originally  not  to 


9p^  Ktupovt  <PvfatM  ovra*  IIoXX^  yiip 
KakXtowKard  y€  r^y  tov  6v6fiaro£  Bifnv^ 
ms  ol  Adio»v€s  apfioariis  <l>d<rKOPTts  tts 

^SkoKosti^s* hBffiMuoi.  The  term  ^vXa{ 
18  Implied  in  Thiicyd.  iv.  104,  to  the 
Athenian  comnander  at  Amphipolis. 

**»  Lysiae  pro  Polystr.  p.  5€9.  . 

*"  Thuoyd.LllS. 

^  JSschin.  0.  Timarch.  p.  127.  It 
is  to  archons  of  this  description  that 
the  fragment  of  a  law  in  Aristoph. 
At.  1049,  refers,  ib»  dc  ris  i^\axn^ 
Tovs  Spxoi'rag,  koI  /u»}  dtxfi'oi  Kara  rffv 

^  Lex.  Seg.  p.  273.  Kfnmrrf : 
apj^  T»r  virA  T&y  *A^rf»aU»tf  ir€fiirofjJvtf 
ccff  TOUT  vtrffK6ov9y  7va  Kpvt^M  irrmX*' 
awri  rii  li£c»  yw6fitva.  ^ih  rovro  yap 
Koi  Kfnmroi  /feX^^o-ov. 


*^  As  the  instance  of  Chtos  shows, 
Thncyd.  idii.  9. 

«B0  xhis  must  not  be  inferred  from 
the  Delian  decree  in  Corp.  Inscript. 
Gr.  No.  2270.  For  although  it  is  not 
of  the  time  when  Delos  was  under  the 
rule  of  Hadrian,  it  is  of  late  date,  when 
Delos  was  no  longer  a  separate  com- 
munity, but  had  been  incorporated 
with  Athens  (whence  the  expression 
6  dfjfws  r»¥  'ABrfV€iU»p  €w  A^X^),  and 
was  under  the  protection  of  Home. 
Moreover  the  application  that  is  made 
in  it  by  the  Delians  for  the  ratification 
of  the  decree  by  the  Athenian  senate 
and  people  is  voluntary,  and  not  com- 
pulsory. [See  the  author's  notes  to 
this  inscription  in  his  edition.— ^ 
Traksl.] 
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be  incompatible  with  independence,  nor  indeed  in  later  times 
was  it  the  absolute  criterion  of  dependence  or  subjection ;  but 
the  independent  allies  of  the  Aiheniibs  were  commonly  free 
from  tribute,  and  were  only  bound  to  provide  ships  and  their 
crews  {oix  vworeXei^  <f)6pov,  vaO^  Bi  'irapixoyre^ :  vawrl  xaX  ov 
^/>f»  inri/iic^ii  ye&p  ''rapoj(S  avrSyofMi);  while  the  subject  allies 
paid  a  tribute  {thrareXeU^  ^pov  inrareXeist)**^;  although  the 
latter  were  sometimes,  in  spite  of  their  tribute,  also  compelled 
to  serve  either  in  the  fleet  or  by  land.  Independence,  together 
with  an  obligation  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Athens,  and  without  any 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  was  granted  in  the  peace  of  Nicias, 
in  Olymp.  89,  3  (b.c.  422),  to  the  cities  of  Aigilus,  Stageiros, 
Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  and  Spartolus,  and  the  Athenians 
Were  only  empowered  to  induce  them  to  an  alliance  upon  their 
own  voluntary  agi^^^ment.  This  qualified  dependence,  which 
was  also  extended  to  some  other  cities^'*,  was  a  perfect  model 
of  the  original  form  of  the  Athenian  confederacy.  If  these 
cities  became  allies  of  Athens,  they  were  in  that  case  inde- 
pendent, and  yet  tributary,  although  exempt  from  military  ser* 
vice;  which  was  the  precise  condition  of  those  states  which 
contributed  money  in  the  time  of  Aristides. 

It  should  be  also  observed,  that  the  di£ference  of  these  con- 
ditions did  not  arise  at  successive  periods  of  time:  those  states 
were  subject  which  had  either  originally  offered  to  pay  a  tribute 
instead  of  the  obligation  to  serve  in  war,  or  had  subsequently 
commuted  their  quota  of  troops  and  ships  for  a  tribute,  or  had 
been  conquered  in  using  their  forces  in  opposition  to  Athens. 
Those  alone  remained  independent,  without  paying  any  tribute, 
to  whom  one  of  these  three  cases  did  not  apply.  Those 
states  were  independent,  and  at  the  same  time  liable  to  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  which  had  before  paid  tribute  and  been 
subject,  but  had  obtained  their  independence  by  a  particular 
agreement  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  without  the  Athenians 
being  forced  to  take  off  the  tribute  which  had  been  before 
received.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the  Athenians  had  no 
excuse  for  exacting  a  tribute  horn  those  who  did  not  perform 


«'  Thuoyd.  viL  57,  ii.  S,  vL  85.  <»*  Thucyd.  v.  IS. 
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any  military  service^  and  also  for  depriving  them  of  jurisdiction^ 
for  tbe  tribute  they  paid  out  of  what  Athens  had  maintained  or 
procured  for  them^*%  and  of  the  latter  privilq;e  they  were 
unworthy,  if  they  refused  to  bear  arms. 

It  is  however  an  unquestionable  stain  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenians,  that  ihey  gradually  reduced  many  independent  states 
to  dependence,  although  the  alliance  would  have  been  much 
sooner  dissolved  without  this  exertion  of  power.  We  should  also 
remark,  that  independence  is  simply  called  freedom  {iXevOepla), 
and  subjection  senritude  {Sov\€ia)**%  whidi  last  must  not  be 
considered  as  identical  with  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants 
into  slaves  {avBpatroB^afAost);  the  cases  in  which  the  situation  of 
serritade  would  be  particularly  mentioned,  are  when  the  citizens 
were  not  only  deprived  of  independence,  but  when  their  pro- 
perty was  also  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  new  colonists,  to 
whom  the  ancient  inhabitants,  if  they  did  not  emigrate,  stood  in 
the  relation  of  renters  of  their  former  lands;  a  state  not  much 
superior  to  the  condition  of  the  Helots  or  the  Penestie. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  were 
only  three  allied  states  of  Athens  which  still  preserved  their 
independence,  viz.,  Chios,  Mytilene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
and  Methymna^'.  Many  others,  which  had  formerly  been 
independent,  such  as  Thasos  and  Samos,  had  lost  tiieir  fleets 
and  their  liberty.  The  first  state  which  was  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  servitude  was  Naxos,  in  consequence  of  its  revolt, 
although  it  is  probable  that  up  to  that  period  this  island  had 
paid  no  tribute,  but  had  only  furnished  vessels,  as  it  did  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis^'*.    The  other  Cyclades  were  then  reduced  to 


«"  iBOcrat.  Panath.  S5. 

«*  Thucyd.  ii.  10,  v.  9,  92,  vi.  76,77, 
80,  Isocrat.  Zv/i/mx- 10,  Diod.  xv.  19, 
and  elsewhere  frequently.  Cf.Xenoph. 
de  Bep  Ath.  1, 18. 

••  Thucyd.  ii.  9,  iii.  10,  vL  85,  cf. 
Tii.67. 

^  Herod,  viii.  40.  ConoemlDg  the 
tabjection  of  this  ialand  Thueydidea 
8ayB(L98),  ^OovX«^  napa  t6  xadt- 
anfK^s}  by  which  I  conceive  that  he 
doea  not  mean  alayery,  but  complete 


dependence,  the  Nazians  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute,  and  also  losing 
their  independence,  which  till  then 
had  been  unheard  of.  Thuoydides  in- 
tentionally makes  use  of  the  expression 
€ikw\ta$ri  to  distinguish  from  the  pre- 
ceding  word  apdptaro^iom.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  cleruchi  had  been  already 
sent  as  a  garrison  to  Naxos,  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  stood  in  the  relation  of 
tenantsno  kndbrds. 
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the  same  condition^  with  the  exception  of  the  Spartan  Melos, 
and  Thera,  which  was  included  by  some  among  the  Cydades^^ 
The  centre  of  these  islands  was  the  sacred  Delos^  which  was 
considered  holy  by  all  the  Greeks^  on  account  of  ancient  religious 
worship^  and  had  once  been  the  seat  of  an  Amphictyonic  confe- 
deracy. The  Athenians  appear  to  have  laid  claims  to  this 
island^  or  at  least  to  the  temple^  in  very  early  times ;  for  Elry- 
sichthon^  the  son  of  Cecrops^*%  is  reported  to  have  gone  thither 
for  the  sake  of  some  religious  ceremonies,  and  Pisistratus  made 
a  purification  of  the  island*".  The  possession  of  it  was  doubt- 
less of  the  first  importance  to  the  Athenians,  so  soon  as  they 
aimed  at  obtaining  the  ascendancy  of  Greece,  for  which  object 
religion  was  a  powerful  auxiliary.  Athens  also  persuaded  some 
prophets  of  Delos  to  foretel  that  she  would  once  possess  the 
dominion  of  the  sea**^  In  Olymp.  88,  3  (b.g.  426),  the  Athe- 
nians took  entire  possession  of  the  temple,  made  frequent  puri- 
fications of  the  island ;  and  in  Olymp.  89, 3  (b.c.  422),  expelled 
the  ancient  inhabitants  upon  the  pretext  of  impurity,  and 
settled  the  island  with  Athenians,  as  the  Delians  were  sus- 
pected of  being  fevourable  to  Sparta ;  but  Athens  vras  subse- 
quently compelled  to  reinstate  them  at  the  command  of  the 
orade**'. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  which  the  possession  of  this  temple  had  or  might  have 
given  to  the  Athenians,  it  would  manifestly  have  been  expedient 
for  the  Spartans  to  deprive  them  of  it :  and  we  can  only  attri- 
bute it  to  a  want  of  political  foresight  that  Pausanias,  the  son 
of  Pleistoanax,  king  of  Lacedeemon,  while  he  held  Athens  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  should  have  given  a  scornful  and  contemp- 
tuous refusal  to  the  petition  of  the  Delians  for  the  recovery  of 
their  temple**'.  The  Athenians  therefore  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession,  which  they  had  not  lost  in  the  i07th  or 


*^  Thucyd.  ii.  9. 

*^  PauaaD.  i.  IS— 31,  Phanodem. 
ap.  A  then.  ix.  p,  392  D. 

«»  Herod,  i.  64. 

^^  Bemus  Delius  ap.  Athea.  viii. 
p.  331  F. 


**»  Thuc.  i.  8,  iiL  104,  t.  1,  viu.  108, 
▼.  32,  Paaflan.  iv.  27,  Diod.  xii.  73. 

***  Plataroh.  Apophthegm.  I^oon. 
with  the  emendation  of  Dorville  de 
Delo  MiBcell.  Observ.  vol.  viL  pari  L 
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lOBth  Olympiad  (b.c.  352-45),  when  the  Delians,  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council  of  PylflB,  endeavoured  to  assert  their 
rights  against  Athens,  whose  defence  was  conducted  by  Hype- 
rides  as  advocate  {avySiKos)  in  the  famous  Delian  oration/  aiid 
which  he  mainly  rested  upon  arguments  derived  from  the 
iabulous  history  of  the  island^^. 

Besides  this  insular  group,  all  the  other  islands  belonged 
to  the  subject  allies,  which  are  included  in  a  line  running 
firom  Byzantium  along  the  coast  of  Europe  as  far  as  Cythera, 
near  the  promontory  Malea,  and  from  thence  northwards  from 
Crete  over  Carpathos  and  Rhodes  as  &r  as  Doris,  and  pro- 
ceeding northwards  from  thence  along  the  coast  of  Asia  to 
Chalcedon^%  except  the  independent  states  mentioned  above, 
and  the  islands  belonging  to  Lacedeemon,  of  which  Cythera  first 
came  into  the  power  of  Athens  in  Olymp.  88, 4  (b.c.  425),  and 
Melos  in  Olymp.  91,  1  (b.c.  416),  after  an  obstinate  defence^^\ 
Many  were  distinguished  of  old  for  their  power  and  wealth, 
such  as  Paros^^*  in  the  Cyclades,  Thasos  abounding  in  metals, 
the  flourishing  and  powerful  Samos^*^  the  inhabitants  of  which 
received  their  independence  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily^^';  also 
Rhodes  and  iEgina,  which  was  made  tributary  in  Olymp.  80,  f 
(b.c.  458)^^%  and  Euboea,  whose  five  chief  cities,  Chalcis,  Ere- 
tria,  Carystus,  Styra,  and  Histisea,  afterwards  Oreus,  were  all 
under  the  dominion  of  Athens^'%  were  in  part  colonized  with 
Athenians.  Now  although  the  smaller  islands  were  unim- 
portant when  considered  singly,  their  united  resources  amounted 
to  a  considerable  power,  if  we  reckon  all  those  which  lie  within 
the  circumference  above-mentioned,  as  far  as  the  distant  islands 
of  Carpathos,  Cases,  and  Chalce***,  which  were  included  among 
the  allies. 


*^  Demofith.  de  Corona^  Vit  Deo. 
OnU  in  .fisdiin.  Apollon.  in  Vit. 
^Gschin.  Schol.  Ilermog.  p.  389. 

***  This  is  the  snbBtance  of  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  given  by  Thuoydides 
in  the  pessages  ahready  quoted. 

***  Concerning  the  former  see  Thnc 
iv.  64,  cf.  vii.  57. 

^  Herod,  vi.  132,  Nepos  Miltiad. 
vii.  Steph.  Byzant.  from  Ephonis. 


**'  Tlmcyd.  viii.  78, 76.  This  island 
once  sent  60  vessels  against  Darius 
the  son  of  Hystaspcs,  the  Chians  100, 
the  Lesbians  60,  Herod,  vi.  8. 

***  Thucyd.  viii.  21. 

**»  Diod.  xL  76>  Thuc.  i.  108. 

*^  Thucyd.  vi.  76,  80,  vii.  57. 

^^*  Concerning  the  two  latter  see 
Schol.  Thucyd.  ii.  9. 
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Among  the  subject  states  Thucydides  also  enumerates  the 
coast  of  Caria,  the  Dorians  who  bordered  upon  the  Carians, 
lonia^  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Grecian  territory  in  Thraoe^% 
which  'includes  powerful  and  famous  cities^  such  as  Halicar- 
nassus,  Cnidos,  Miletus,  which  had  once  sent  out  80  vessels 
against  Darius^*'^  and  furnished  infantry  to  the  Athenians*^; 
Ephesus,  Colophon,  celebrated  for  its  equestrian  forces,  Teos, 
Priene,  Erythrs,  Smyrna,  and  the  other  Ionian  cities.  Ionia 
upon  the  whole  produced  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the 
Athenians^^.  To  these  may  be  added  Antandros,  Abydoa, 
Sigeum,  Lampsacus,  Priapus,  Parium,  Cyzicus*^,  together  with 
Proconnesus,  Chalcedon,  Bjrzantiimi^^^  Sdymbria,  Perinthus, 
Sestos,  and  the  Thracian  peninsula,  the  whole  southern  coast  of 
Thrace,  the  coast  of  Macedonia  with  its  projecting  capes  and 
promontories,  where  the  important  cities  of  Amphipolis,  Olyn- 
thus,  Acanthus,  Stageirus,  Menda,  Scione,  and  Potidiea^  were 
situated ;  the  first  of  which  towns  was  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  the  Athenians  on  account  of  the  revenues  which  they  derived 
from  it,  and  the  large  supplies  of  wood  for  ship-building  which 
it  furnished^**;  Macedonia  is  a]so  mentioned  in  orations  of  a 
late  date  as  having  formerly  paid  a  tribute^*.  Lastly,  Oropus 
in  Boeotia  was  also  included  among  the  tributary  places^',  and 
for  a  time  Niseea  in  Megaris  and  Minoa. 

Now  although  Athens  even  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  power 
could  not  have  been  always  secure  of  each  one  of  these  many 
states,  it  is  yet  easily  perceived  that  so  lai^  a  number  of  anb- 
jects  laid  the  foundation  of  no  inconsiderable  power;  and 
although  Jason  is  represented  by  Xenophon^*'  as  speaking  con- 
temptuously of  the  small  islands  which  paid  tribute  to  Athens, 


**•  Thnc  iL  0,  cf.  vi.  77. 

**»  Herod.  vL  8. 

*^*  Thuc.iy.54. 

<"  Thnc.  iii.  81. 

*^  Concerning  the  latter  see  Thnc, 
viii.  107,  Diod.  xilL  40. 

497  For  the  latter  see  Thncyd.  I 
m,  Xenoph,  Anab.  vii.  1,  27,  &c. 

*^  Concerning  the  tributary  state 
of  this  town  there  is  a  clear  passage  in 


Thnc.  i.  56,  before  the'revoU. 

**•  Thnc  iv.  108.  Coneefiiing  the 
Chalcidian  eities  see  also  Thne.  L  57, 
58,  where  the  Bottissans  are  still  men- 
tioned. 

"^  Orat.  de  Halonee.  p.  79, 90,  and 
thence  in  the  spurious  5th  Philippio, 
p.  156, 17. 

*•»  Thuo.  ii.  28. 

««  Hellen.  vi.  I,  4. 
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it  is  not  true  that  this  charge  of  insignificance  can  justly  he 
applied  to  earlier  times.  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Wasps**'  (Olymp.  89,  2,  B.C.  423),  reckons  1000  tributary  cities, 
and  founds  upon  this  computation  a  ludicrous  proposal  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Athenian  citiaens,  viz.  that  each  city 
should  be  required  to  maintain  20  Athenians;  a  sufficient  proof 
that  1000  cannot  here  mean  merely  a  large  number,  as  the 
Grecian  Scholiast  says  in  the  beginning  of  his  note.  No  one 
indeed  would  suppose  that  this  was  the  precise  number  of  the 
tributary  cities,  but  it  cannot  have  been  far  distant  from  the  real 
amount,  for  a  gross  exaggeration  would  have  been  merely  absurd. 
It  would  also  be  easy  to  enumerate  some  hundred  cities, 
although  we  are  ignorant  of  far  the  larger  number. 

It  should  indeed  be  remarked,  that  many  small  cities  did  not 
each  pay  a  separate  tribute,  but  sent  it  to  Athens  in  one  sum, 
and  these  Aristophanes  probably  reckons  individually.  Many 
small  islands  had  several  cities,  which  paid  tribute  either  toge- 
ther or  separately.  Thus  Icaros  contained  three**^  and  Ceos 
four,  tributary  cities^'.  That  several  states  paid  in  their  con- 
tributions under  one  account,  which  they  probably  divided 
among  themselves  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  may  be  perceived  from  an  inscription  already  quoted^; 
and  if  any  increase  was  made  in  the  amount  of  the  tribute,  it 
was  natural  that  those  cities  which  had  previously  been  united 
should  then  be  divided.  The  grammarians  quote  two  speeches 
of  Antiphon,  the  one  concerning  the  tribute  of  the  Lindians**', 
the  other  concerning  the  tribute  of  Samothrace*".  Antiphon  was 
an  opponent  of  Alcibiades,  against  whom  he  delivered  an  ora- 
tion, and  whose  recal  during  the  government  of  the  400  he 
endeavoured  to  prevent.  Hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
these  orations  were  directed  against  the  increase  of  the  tribute 


*"  Vt.  795. 

^**  See  the  notes  to  Corp.  Inscript. 
Gr.  No.  15S. 

^'  Suidas  in  v.  Bcuc)(vXUitjs, 

^  See  note  500. 

^  Harpocrat.  in  v.  wnUrtamoiy  avrd" 


where  AINAIfiN    shonld  be  written 
with  Yalesius  for  AHNAIQN. 

MB  Harpocrat  and  Suid.  in  v.  oiro- 
raiis,  Harpocrat.  in  yv.  ^xXoyrZr,  dtl, 
arFottd6/Ae¥otj  ovyrcXctp,    Snid.  in    v. 
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made  by  Alcibiades;  for  the  allies  being  discontented  and 
oppressed  may  have  applied  to  Antiphon  as  an  enemy  of  Aid- 
biades.  These  speeches  appear  to  have  chiefly  referred  to  the 
separation  of  several  states,  which  had  been  previously  united. 
Rhodes  had  paid  tribute  for  a  long  period^**;  but  perhaps 
Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Cameirus,  made  their  payments  jointly 
before  the  new  arrangement  of  Alcibiades,  and  were  then  sepa- 
nted  for  the  first  time.  This  supposition  may  be  proved  more 
distinctly  with  regard  to  the  oration  concerning  the  tribute  of 
Samothrace.  A  fragment  of  it  still  extant  shows  that  Antiphon 
did  not  compose  this  speech  in  his  own  person,  but  that  the 
Samothracians  themselves  were  the  speakers,  who  gave  an  account 
of  the  history  of  their  island^^^:  they  are  in  this  passage  speaking 
against  some  burthen  which  was  imposed  upon  them,  as  indeed 
is  evident  even  from  the  name  of  the  oration.  Now  in  the  same 
speech  mention  was  made  of  those  who  paid  the  tribute  toge- 
ther {avvTeXeis)*^^  and  also  of  their  separation,  by  which  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  singly  {awoTa^is)*^* ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less of  this  change  and  the  accompanying  increase  of  the  tribute 
that  they  complained* 

If  any  one  should  suppose  that  a  tribute  of  1200  or  1300 
talents  could  not  have  been  oppressive  with  so  large  a  number 
of  cities  as  Aristophanes  states;  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be 
observed  that  these  cities  had  also  to  defray  their  own  expenses, 
that  for  a  length  of  time  large  sums  of  money  went  out  of  the 
country  and  never  returned,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 


^  Thucyd.  vii.  67. 

*^^  It  18  siiigulsr  that  no  one  has 
perceived  that  the  pifcomige  in  Suidas 
in  V.  2afuj6pqiai  ia  a  fragmeot  of  Anti- 
phon :  Koi  yhp  ol  r^y  ^"J^  oUaitrairr^ 
(I.  ohdiranti)  t^p  vrjaov  iaaif  Sdfuoi* 
€$  Zy  rifUis  iyfy6fJLt6a'  KonfKiO'Btja'mf 
d^  avayKQy  oIk  iirtBvfil^  rrfs  i^<rov. 
'Ef/fTc o-ov  yhp  viri  rvpAypwv  €«  Xd/iov, 

'Xafi6vr€S  arr6  rrjs  Qpiicri£  d^Mvovl^rai 
«£  T^F  pvjiroy.  With  regard  to  the 
history  comp.  Heraclid.  Fragment  xxi 
ed.  Kdhler,  and  Paaaan.  vii.  4»  Lex. 


Beg,  p.  905, 9,  Euatathiua  and  Schol. 
Villois.  ad  IL  N.  IS,  0. 78. 

*^^  Harpocrat.  SwrtXccr  o«  irw^s- 

frpayfJM  crvvreXcca  icuXcmu,  »s  tartw 
tvptof  iv  ry  * Aym^yrof  arcpi  roi/Sa- 
lioBp^K&¥  <l)6p€v. 

***  Harpoorat.  (Suidas,  Zonartf,) 
*Airira(if  t6  x*P^^  rrraxBai  rovt  wpti- 
Ttpov  dXX^Xoif  ovyrcToyficpovr  ctf  rft 
vfrorcXcuf  T60  itpurfUpw  ^6po».  *Ai^ 
rvi^Sav  €P  rf  irrp2  rot)  ToftoBpoxm^ 
<l)6pov. 
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nesian  war,  the  quantity  of  coin  circulating  in  Greece  was  incon- 
siderable. Two  centuries  and  a  half  afterwards,  Athens  would 
have  demanded  much  higher  sums,  for  Rhodes  alone  derived  a 
revenue  of  120  talents  a  year  from  Caunus  and  Stratonicea^^'. 


Chapter  XVII. 

The  Tributes  and  Allies  of  Athens  after  the  Anarchy  (b.c.  404). 

Although  the  defeat  at  ^Egospotamos  had  deprived  the  Athe- 
nians of  all  their  allies,  even  of  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
and  Scyros^'%  they  yet  continued  gradually  to  acquire  fresh  con- 
federates; for  ten  years  afterwards  (Olymp.  96,  2,  b.c.  395), 
the  alliance  between  Athens,  Boeotia,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
excited  the  allies  of  Sparta,  particularly  Euboea  and  the  Chalci- 
deans  in  Thrace,  to  revolt;  Conon's  victory  at  Cnidos  procured 
them  Samos,  Methone,  Pydna,  and  Potidsea,  together  with 
twenty  other  cities,  including  Cos,  Nisyros,  Teos,  Chios, 
Ephesus,  Mytilene,  and  Erythrse:  Diodorus  also  mentions  the 
Cyclades  in  general,  and  even  the  island  of  Cythera^^^;  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  of  Lesbos  is  ascribed  to  Thrasybulus:  this 
general  also  reestablished  the  power  of  Athens  in  the  Helles- 
pont, and  restored  the  transit-duties  at  Byzantium  (Olymp. 
97,  1,  B.  c.  392);  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  coast  of  Asia, 
most  of  the  islands,  and  even  Rhodes,  distant  as  it  was,  were 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Athens. 

Now,  although  we  have  not  any  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Athenian  allies  at  this  period,  there  can 
exist  but  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  arrangements  were  for  the 
most  part  renewed,  and  that  they  again  became  tributary  and 
dependent.  Athens  exercised  its  naval  dominion  anew,  and  the 
whole  of  Greece  came  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  as  was 
subsequently  the  case  after  the  campaigns  of  Timotbeus^'*;  but 
the  disastrous  peace  of  Antalcidas  (Olymp.  98, 2,  b.c.  387)  only 


<*»  Polyh.  xxxi.  7,  12.  I  Diod.  in  Olymp.  96,  2,  and   his  com- 

^^  Andoc  de  Pace,  p.  06.  I  montators. 

*^*  Dinarch.   c.    DemoBth.    p.    U,  (      <?'  Isocrat  Areopeg.  5. 
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left  the  Athenians  their  own  ancient  islands  of  Lemnos^  ImbroSy 
and  Scyros;  Asia  Minor,  including  ClazomencB  and  C3rimi8, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Persia;  all  the  other  cities  and  islands 
became  independent^^'*  The  Chersonese  even  and  the  colonies 
did  not  remain  in  the  power  of  Athens;  the  landed  property  in 
foreign  countries  belonging  to  her  citizens  and  even  their  claims 
for  debt  were  lost^^'*  The  Spartans  indeed  soon  violated  this 
treaty,  but  more  to  their  own  advantage  than  to  that  of  the 
Athenians ;  for  the  Grecians  still  sided  with  Sparta.  It  was 
not  until  after  Olymp.  100,  S  (b.c.  378),  that  the  Athenians  by 
means  of  a  fortunate  combination  of  events,  and  a  prudent  and 
disinterested  policy,  were  enabled  for  a  time  to  re-establish 
their  power ;  of  which  however  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
my  object  to  give  more  than  a  short  account :  for  an  accurate 
enumeration  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  Athenian 
confederacy,  could  only  be  expected  from  a  detailed  history  of 
Greece. 

Athens  having  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Nausinicus,  made  the  noblest  exertions  in  order  to  sup- 
port Thebes  against  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  to  liberate  the 
Cadmea  from  its  foreign  garrison,  and  the  plans  of  the  Sjiartans 
having  miscarried;  in  Olymp.  100,  f  (b.c.  SJJ),  Bysantium, 
Chios,  Mytilene,  and  Rhodes,  revolted  to  Athens^'%  and  a  new 
confederacy  was  formed,  which  gradually  obtained  fresh  mem- 
bers. The  whole  of  Euboea,  with  the  exception  of  Histiaea, 
which  remained  true  to  the  Spartans,  came  over  to  the  Athe- 
nians^**; Chabrias  subdued  Pe][>arethos,  Sciathos,  and  other 
small  islands^*';  the  searfight  of  Naxos,  which  was  gained  by 
the  same  general  (Olymp.  100, 4,  B.C.  377)?  decided  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  Athens,  while  the  Spartans  were  at  the  same  time 
unsuccessful  by  land^*^'.  The  Athenians  soon  reestablished 
themselves  more  firmly  in  Thrace,  after  the  taking  of  Abdera; 
although  the  powerful  state  of  Olynthus  belonged  to  Laoedie- 


*^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  1, 28,  Diod. 
xiv.  110,  Isocrat.  Svfcfiax.  22.  Cf. 
Andoc.  de  Pace  pp.  95,  96. 

*^  Andoc.  de  Pace  p.  96,  cf.  p.  107. 

♦»»  Diod.  XV.  28, 


*^  Diod.  XV.  30. 

*»  Diod.  ibid. 

«**  Diod.  XV.  35y  and  his 

tators. 
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fflon;  and  to  the  west  their  power  extended  as  far  as  Corcyra; 
the  peace  concluded  between  the  states  of  Greece  hi  Olymp* 
101^  2  (B.C.  375)^  through  the  mediation  of  Artaxerxes,  by 
which  the.  independence  of  all  the  allies  was  again  ensured^ 
remained  inoperative.  The  Spartans^  even  after  the  taking  of 
Corcyra  and  the  victory  of  Timotheus  at  Leucas^  ceded  to  the 
Athenians  the  entire  ascendancy  {tryefikoyia)  by  sea.  The  peace 
of  Olymp.  102^  2  (b.c.  371)^  together  with  the  subsequent  battle 
of  Lieuctra,  shattered  still  more  the  strength  of  the  Spartans; 
and  in  Olymp.  102^  4  (b.c.  369),  they  yielded  to  the  Athenians 
an  equal  share  in  the  sovereignty  by  sea  and  land^'\  The 
taking  of  Torone  and  Potidaea,  which  ensued  in  Olymp.  104,  1 
(b.c.  364)^*%  gave  to  Athens  a  great  preponderance  in  Thrace, 
Thua  the  power  of  Athens  again  extended  from  the  Thradan 
Bosporus  to  Rhodes,  and  from  thence  over  the  islands  and 
some  of  the  maritime  dties  upon  the  main  land. 

The  merit  of  having  so  greatly  raised  and  benefitted  their 
country  chiefly  belongs  to  the  generals,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates, 
Timotheus  the  son  of  Conon,  and  the  orator  Callistratus. 
Ilmotheus  in  particular  obtained  great  celebrity  both  by  his 
military  conduct  and  by  his  dexterity  in  acquiring  allies*'^;  for 
he  even  added  the  Epirots,  the  Acarnanians,  and  the  Chaonians, 
although  these  nations  were  doubtless  under  no  obligation  to 
pay  a  tribute^"*;  it  is  stated  to  have  been  owing  to  his  mea- 
sures, that  a  confederate  council  was  held  at  Athens  composed 
of  seventy-five  independent  states**'.  His  fame  was  enhanced 
by  the  eloquence  of  Isocrates,  who  (as  Polybius  and  Paneetius 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Scipio)  accompanied  him  as  a  friend  in 
his  campaigns,  and  wrote  his  official  letters  and  dispatches  to 
the  Athenians:  the  statue  of  this  orator  had  also  been  offered 
up  in  the  temple  at  Eleusis  by  Timotheus**'.    The  newly  dis- 


^  Diod.  XY.  38,   Nepoe  Timoth.  2,    are  Xenoph.  Hell.  v.  4,  64  sqq.  Diod. 


IsocnU.  de  Antidosi  p.  69,  ed.  Orell. 
Conceming  the  treaty  in  Oljmp.  102, 4, 
see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  Died.  xv. 
67. 

*^  Died.  XV.  81,  and  the  commen- 
taton. 

**^  The   most   important   passages 


XV.  36,  47  sqq.  and  Nepos. 

***  Nepos  and  Diodonis. 

4'7  iEschin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.'  247. 
Diodonis  (xv.  SO,)  incorrectly  states 
that  the  number  was  70. 

«M  Vit.  Dec  Orat  pp.  2379  241. 

2  B 
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oorered  part  ol  the  oration  ccMiceming  the  exchange^"*,  raises  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  this  unfortunate  warrior^  by  which 
the  reader  is  in  some  measure  recompensed  for  the  great  tedious* 
ness  of  the  remainder.  After  his  time  no  general  ever  made 
such  important  conquests  as  Timotheus^  who  subdued  no  fewer 
than  twenty-four  cities  of  sufficient  importance  to  deliver  the 
whole  neighbouring  country  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
among  whidi  Corcyra,  Samos,  Sestos,  Crithote,  Potidsa,  and 
Torone  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Isocrates:  Corcyra  at 
that  time  had  still  a  naval  force  of  80  triremes.  He  also 
recalled  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Chersonese, 
which  they  had  latterly  neglected.  Tet  amidst  all  tiiese  con- 
quests he  was  lenient  towards  the  allies,  and  even  to  enemies 
and  prisoners;  the  discipline  which  he  maintained  among  his 
troops  was  exemplary;  and  while  he  bore  tiie  chief  command, 
nothing  was  known  of  banishments^  of  massacres  or  expulsions 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  dissolution  of  governments,  or  the 
devastation  of  cities. 

The  new  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  as  it  existed  after  Olymp. 
100,  4  (B.C.  377)5  was  at  first  founded  upon  milder  principles 
than  the  andent  confederacy.  Those  states  which  were  by 
treaty  independent,  formed  a  confederate  council  at  Athena 
(ffvtfiBpioyy^^,  in  which  they  had  a  seat  and  vote  without  any 
distinction,  under  the  presidency  and  guidance  of  Athens: 
Thebes  likewise  joined  this  congress.  The  name  of  Synedrion, 
which  obtained  general  notoriety  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  government,  was  unquestionably  not  used  in  this 
instance  for  the  first  time.  Herodotus^*^  indeed  employs  it  in 
speaking  of  a  confederate  council  of  war;  and  although  it  may 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  later  times  that 
Diodorus^'  applies  this  term  to  the  andent  council  of  the  Athe- 
nian alliance,  it  is  nevertiieless  certain  that  the  council  of 
Amphictyons  and  other  confederate  assemblies^**,  and  even  the 


«•  P,  66  sqq.  ed.  OreU. 

*••  Diod.  XV.  28. 

*•'  viu.  75,  79. 

*•■  xi.  70. 

^'  Cf.  Demoeth.  de  Corona,  p.  232, 


19,  ^Bchin.  c.  Cteaipli.  pp.  445. 446^ 
p.  513,  p.  645,  and  ebewhere  fre- 
quently. For  the  expression  used  I 
may  also  quote  Lex.  8eg.  p.  302,  Swv- 
^poii  ol  air6  t»p  avfifiaxoMf  fttrii  rOi^ 
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Areopegos  and  the  courts^  were  generally  so  called  in  the  age 
of  Demosthenes.  The  Athenians  immediately  abolished  their 
demchiiB  upon  the  establishment  of  this  council,  and  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  all  Athenians  from  the  cidtiyation  of  any  land 
out  of  Attica^*%  wishing  by  this  measure  to  show  the  allies  how  * 
gready  they  repented  of  their  former  injustice.  The  tributes 
were  also  again  introduced ;  but  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  soften 
this  odious  name,  now  called  them  contributiaris  {avvTd^H9y**; 
the  merit  of  which  invention  belonged  to  Callistratus :  hence 
it  is  manifest  that  this  was  the  period  at  which  it  first  came 
into  use ;  for  in  Olymp.  100,  4  (b.c.  377)^  this  orator  filled  the 
situation  of  general  together  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias^**, 
and  subsequently  also  (Olymp.  100,  4,  b.c.  373),  together  with 
Chabrias  and  Iphicrates,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  military 
qualities  as  of  his  political  dexterity^'%  which  at  this  time  was 
an  essential  requisite  in  a  general. 

The  leniency  of  the  Athenians  was  not,  however,  of  long 
duration,  and  the  allies,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes,  whose 
connexion  with  Athens  was  altogether  voluntary,  relapsed  into 
their  former  oppressed  condition^  the  Athenians  distributed 
garrisons  among  the  several  cities,  and  the  tribute  was  again 
made  compulsory.  For  this  reason  it  was  again  known  by  its 
ancient  name  (^0/909),  which  occurs  in  some  writers**^:  Iso- 
crates  expressly  remarks^**  that  the  Athenians  forced  the  allied 
cities  to  pay  contributions  (o-i/Kraf  €^9),  which  were  as  in  ancient 
times  collected  by  fleets  sent  out  for  that  purpose'^%  and  also 
to  send  representatives  to  the  council  at  Athens ;  the  limits  of 


fiir»v*  (See  MuUer's  Doiiaiifi»  vol.  i. 
app.  4.  Engl.  Tranal. — T&aksi..] 

*•*  Died.  XV.  29. 

*"  Ptntarch.  Solon.  16,  Harpocrat. 
Phot,  in  ▼.  avvTofiSy  cf.  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
300,  also  Spanheim  ad  Julian.  L  p.  166. 

-»•  Diod.  XV.  29. 

^^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  ad  fin. 
who  calls  him  «d  fulka  Ivvnfi^wv  Svt<^ 
as  it  should  evidently  be  written. 

<^  ^lian.  V.  H.  ii.  10,  uses  this 
word  in  a  story  relating  to  the  time  of 


Timotheus.  IsocratesPanath.  44,  joins 
orvvra^iff  Koi  if>6pcv£.  The  awrd^ie 
frequently  occur  in  other  places  in 
Isocrates,  Areopag.  i.  de  Antid.  p.  70, 
ed.  Orell.  where  he  mentions  the  oi/y- 
rd^LS  rhs  djrb  Qpaiajt  in  the  time  of 
Timotheus,  and  elsewhere.  Concern- 
ing the  garrisons  see  Isocrat.  ILvfifuiX'  ^* 

«••  Iviniax;  11,  which  oration  falls 
about  the  end  of  the  Social  war. 

*•»  Plutarch.  Phot.  7-  This  account 
of  the  vtjtTuariKai  avvrd^tis  belongs  to 
the  times  of  Chabrias. 


Sgfze^d  by  Google 
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their  independence  must  therefore  have  been  very  confined. 
The  Athenians  also  appear  to  have  fixed  the  tributes  arbitra- 
rily^  even  in  the  later  times,  when  their  power  had  undergone  a 
great  diminution :  to  which  point  a  very  obscure  passage  in  the 
*oration  against  Theocrines  refers.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  allies  remonstrated  on  the  severity  of  their  burdens,  and  that 
this  was  the  object  of  die  decree,  which  Automedon  proposed  in 
favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos,  and  which  Theocrines 
attempted  to  overthrow  in  its  first  stage,  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
contrary  to  law.  A  similar  decree  was  carried  by  Thucydides 
in  favour  of  the  i£nians  in  Thrace,  who  continued  to  pay  a 
tribute  from  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  down  to  the 
times  of  Philip.  This  law  of  Charinus  and  Theocrines  which 
referred  to  the  contribution  (avvra^isi)  being  also  attacked  as 
illegal,  and  having  been  in  consequence  rejected  by  the  people, 
the  iEnians  were  forced  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  tribute 
as  they  had  formerly  given  to  Chares,  on  which  account  they 
revolted  and  took  in  a  garrison  of  barbarians'^^ 

It  is  to  these  later  tributes  that  the  oration  of  Jason  in 
Xenophon  refers'®*,  where  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  new  appel- 
lation, although  subsequently  allusion  is  made  to  the  ancient 
name;  and  thus  it  is  better  to  refer  to  the  time  of  the  new 
imposts  (between  the  100th  and  105th  Olympiads,  B.C.  380-57) 
the  statement  of  Xenophon  in  his  Essay  upon  the  State  of 
Athens***,  that  the  tributes  were  generally  fixed  every  four 
years,  although  the  new  expression  is  not  made  use  of;  for  we 
have  no  evidence  that  before  the  Anarchy  the  tributes  were 
fixed  every  four  years.  It  is  indeed  upon  the  whole  more  pro- 
bable that  the  assessment  of  Aristides  remained  in  force  until 


**'  Orat.  c  Theocrin.  pp.  1333, 1334,  i  (i.  e,  compared  with  the  Athenians) 
where  the  words  t  QovKvbibrfs    tiirt  |  fjjj  th   inja-ufyia  dini^Xcirovraf,    oXX' 


should  be  restored,  and  Alvuwf  should 
be  written  with  Taylor  for  eV/ovp/  the 
reading  of  the  manuscripts.  Ck>ncem- 
ing  the  tributary  condition  of  the 
^nians  as  well  as  the  Tenedians  in 
earlier  times,  see  Thucyd.  vii.  57. 
*'*•  Hellen.  vi.  1,  4,  Ka\  xrifMurl  yt 


fprtiptn-uch  tStnj  xofmoviUvaus.  Hwrra 
yhp  drprov  rh  «evicX^  <l>6poy  <^pc(,  Sraif 
ToyfurfToi  rh  Korii  OtrraKiap. 

TovTo  di  yiytf€rat  &s  ra  iroXX^  di*  ^rovc 
irtfmrov.  The  expression  ^poc  also 
occurs  there  in  chap.  2, 1.  See  abore 
note  82. 
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the  89tfa  Olympiad  (b.c.  421)^  and  that  shortly  afterwards  the 
tributes  were  abolished  and  a  custom  duty  levied  in  theit 
place :  so  that  there  would  be  difficulties  in  referring  this  pas- 
sage to  the  ancient  tribute.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction^  which  is  mentioned  in  that  Essay,  wa^ 
again  forced  upon  the  allies  by  the  growing  strength  and  inso* 
lence  of  the  Athenians,  this  being  the  only  means  by  which 
Athens  could  ensure  the  adherence  of  the  allied  states.  Nor 
can  our  supposition  be  denied  upon  the  authority  of  Isocrates, 
who  in  the  Panathenaic  oration  mentions  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  the  allies  at  Athens  for  the  decision  of  their  law 
suits  among  the  ancient  misdeeds  of  the  Athenians'**:  for 
this  speech  was  composed  at  a  very  late  period  (about  Olymp. 
109,  2,  B.C.  343),  at  which  time  the  prohibition  of  justice 
to  the  allied  states,  even  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  again  intro- 
duced after  the  battle  of  Cnidos  and  the  100th  Olympiad, 
might  have  been  spoken  of  as  an  ancient  occurrence,  if,  bA 
appears  probable,  it  was  abolished  in  the  peace  of  01ymp« 
106,  1  (B.C.  356). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  arrangement  with  regard  to 
this  particular  point,  it  is  evident  from  the  consequences  which 
ensued,  that  the  allies  were  deprived  of  their  independence,  and 
that  this  was  replaced  by  an  intolerable  yoke,  which  the  subject 
states  soon  endeavoured  to  shake  off.  In  Olymp.  104,  1  (b.c. 
364),  Chios,  Byzantium,  and  Rhodes,  had  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  Epaminondas'*':  at  length,  in  Olymp.  105,  3 
(b.c.  358),  they  formally  revolted,  together  with  the  Coans,  who 
had  rebelled  in  Olymp.  103,  3  (b.c  366)"*;  Byzantium  even 
attempted  to  obtain  a  separate  dominion,  and  after  the  Social 
war  was  still  in  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Selymbria, 
both  which  towns  were  once  under  the  dominion  of  Athens : 


^*  Chap.  23,  24y  rar  re  Bucas  ical  rhs 
Kpiatis  rag  4v6ab€  yiyvofUyas  tois  <rvfi' 
ftaxoigt  and  afterwards,  olov  koI  vvp, 
tf9  funfoBwri  r»v  ay»v»y  r&v  rois  crv/i- 
fiaxots  Md^  ytvofUp^Vy  ris  i<m»  ovt<os 
ag^s,  ooTis  ovx  fvfffia-€i  wp6s  rovr 
apTtmtiPf  art  irXf  lovff  AaKtdaifiovioi  tw 


'EXkr/yMv  oKplrovs  airtKroyaa-i  tS>v  trap* 
^fjLiVy  ff  o5  TTlv  ir6kiy  olKovpLtv^  €lt 
ay&va  koi  Kpiauf  Karcurravr^v. 

*>*  Diod.  XV.  79,  and  there  We*. 
seling. 

*««  Diod.  XV.  78. 
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and  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  the  one  was  to 
belong  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  be  independent^^  This 
war,  which  lasted  until  Olymp.  106,  1  (b.o.  356),  mined  the 
finances  of  Athens  by  its  enormous  expenses,  the  loss  of  the 
tributes,  and  the  desolation  of  the  Athenian  islands,  and  ended 
with  the  independence  of  the  revolted  states.  During  this  war 
several  Thracian  allies  were  also  lost,  of  which  some,  as  Amphi- 
polis,  became  independent,  and  some  were  taken  away  from 
Athens  by  Philip,  such  as  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  PotidaBEy 
which  were  given  to-  the  Olynthians.  Thus  the  revenues 
received  from  the  tributes  were  necessarily  much  diminished 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sacred  war  (Olymp.  106,  2,  b.c. 
355). 

The  cities  of  Euboea  were  afterwards  detached  from  the 
Athenian  alliance  by  the  Macedonians;  the  remaining  posses- 
sions in  Thrace  and  in  the  Chersonese  were  taken,  the  state 
gradually  lost  the  seventy-five  cities  which  had  been  combined 
byTimotheus  into  the  confederate  council,  together  with  150 
ships,  and  large  sums  of  money'^'.  Athens,  however,  up  to  the 
period  of  her  complete  downfall  was  never  entirely  destitute  of 
allies:  although  in  latter  times  she  was  unable  either  to  protect 
them  or  to  assert  her  own  rights.  Even  pirates  disputed  for 
possession  with  the  Athenians;  and  the  contest  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  independent  states,  but  extended  to  the  islands 
which  had  been  the  peculiar  property  of  Athens,  since  Philip 
attacked  even  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros'^*. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  the  tributes  in  the  times  which 
succeeded  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  our  knowledge  is 
most  imperfect.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  erroneous  state- 
ment, that  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  they  still  amounted  to  1200 
talents,  we  may  notice  their  inconsiderable  amount  at  the  time 
when  after  the  Social  war,  and  at  the  end  of  the  106th  Olympiad 
(b.c.  353),  Demosthenes  came  forward  against  Philip.  At  that 
time  none  but  the  weakest  islands  were  attached  to  Athens,  not 
Chios,  or  Rhodes,  or  Corcyra;  the  whole  contribution  (<riWa{if) 


'^  Demoftth.  de  Libert.  Bhod.  p.  |      ^^  ^schin.  de  FalB.  Leg.  p.  247. 
198.  I      »'»  iEschin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  261. 
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amounted  only  to  45  talents^  and  even  ibia  small  sum  was 
raised  in  advance^  *% 

Demosthenes  succeeded  in  acquiring  more  powerfol  allies, 
the  Euboeans,  Ach«eans,  Corinthians,  Thebans,  Megaiians, 
Leucadians,  and  Corcyneans;  the  contributions  of  the  states 
must  however  have  been  less  compulsory  than  they  had  been  in 
more  ancient  times*  i£schines  speaks  of  the  unfortunate 
islanders,  who  at  the  time  of  Chares  were  forced  to  pay  a  yearly 
contribution  {cniyra^i^)  of  60  talents*' ^  It  is  possible  that 
these  payments  subsequently  rose  to  130  or  even  to  400 
talents;  although  this  fact  does  not  admit  of  proof,  and  can 
only  be  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  passage  in 
the  fourth  Philippic,  of  which  I  will  presently  speak"'. 
From  this  also  we  might  explain  the  credit  which  Demosthenes 
obtained,  for  having  procured  from  the  allies  contributions 
{awra^€i9  xpfffidrei>v)  ol  more  than  600  talents. 

Of  the  respective  allotments  we  know  nothing,  except  that, 
in  the  time  of  Philip,  Eretria  and  Oreus  in  Euboea  paid  5 
talents,  each  under  the  name  of  contribution,  which,  according 
to  the  account  of  iEschines,  were  lost  through  the  fault  of 
Demosthenes.  This  orator*'*  states,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
report  of  Callias  the  Chalcidean,  which  he  himself  disbelieved, 
that  an  Euboean  council  (crin^iBpLoy)  existed  at  Chalcis,  which 
produced  a  contribution  {cvvra^is)  of  40  talents;  and  also 
another  of  all  the  Achseans  and  Megarians,  which  supplied  a 
contribution  of  60  talents;  that  the  same  Callias  had  also 
stated  that  many  other  states  were  preparing  for  war,  and  that 
they  all  wished  to  form  themselves  at  Athens  into  a  common 
confederate  council,  and  take  the  field  against  Macedon,  under 
the  command  of  Athens.  He  proceeds  to  mention,  that  in 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  the  Athenians,  at  the  insti* 


'"  DemosUi.  de  Coroiuiy  p.  306. 

»"  Meddn.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250. 

>>«  See  chap.  19.  Concerning  De- 
mosthenes see  the  decree  after  the 
lives  of  the  Ten  Oiatoray  p.  876. 

»»  C.  Ctesiph.  pp.  48S— 497.  At 
the  condnsion  of  this  subject  I  may 
remnrk  that  the  passage  of  Hyperides 


in  the  Delian  oratibn  in  Haipocration 
in  y.  crvyra^tf :  ^wrafof  hf  rf  napdvri 

Xn/Sciv,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  all 
the  aUieSy  but  probably  only  refers  to 
the  Delians,  who  were  independent  at 
the  time  when  that  oration  was  com- 
posed. 
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gationof  Demosthenes^  had  remitted  die  contribution  to  the. 
Eretrians  and  the  Oreitans,  in  order  that .  both  states  might 
contribute  to  the  Euboean  council  at  Chalcis,  while  Chalcis 
itself  should  cease  to  belong  to  the  allied  council  of  Athens, 
and  pay  to  it  any  contribution;  that  by  this  means  Callias  had 
wished  to  make  Euboea  independent,  and  had  therefore  urged 
the  formation  of  the  council  at  Chalcis;  but  that  Demosthenes, 
haying  been  bribed  to  support  this  measure,  received  3  talents, 
1  from  Chalcis  through  the  hands  of  Callias,  and  1  from  each 
of  the  other  two  cities.  As  the  amount  of  the  sums  contributed 
was  so  considerable,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  receipts  may  at 
that  time  have  equalled  several  hundred  talenta« 


Chapter  XVIII. 
The  Athenian  Cleruckue,  or  Colonies. 

I  HAVB  as  yet  intentionally  omitted  a  subject  which  is  essential 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  which  by 
reason  of  its  influence  upon  the  national  wealth  should  on  no 
account  be  wanting  in  a  history  of  the  pubUc  economy  of 
Athens;  I  mean  the  Athenian  cleruchiee,  in  the  consideration 
of  which,  I  shall  only  touch  upon  some  of  those  points  which 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  others,  in  the  hope  that  some  future 
writer  will  carry  on  the  investigation. 

It  was  always  considered  as  a  right  of  conquest  to  divide  the 
lands  of  the  conquered  people  into  lots  or  freehold  estates 
{K\r)poi);  in  this  manner  the  Grecians  peopled  many  cities  and 
countries  which  had  previously  been  in  the  possession  of  bar- 
barians; thus,  for  example,  Athens  colonized  Amphipolis,  which 
she  took  from  the  Edoni.  This  sort  of  deruchia  had  never 
any  appearance  of  singularity  or  harshness,  because  none  but 
barbarians,  who  seemed  bom  for  slavery,  were  injured  by  it. 

This  system  of  colonizing  was,  however,  more  rare  between 
Greeks  and  Greeks.  The  principal  example  is  afforded  by  the 
Dorians,  who,  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidee  into  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  expelled  the  majority  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  took 
possession  of  their  lands,  to  which  they  had  no  other  right  than 
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that  which  was  obtained  by  conquest.  In  like  manner  also  the 
Thessalian  knights  appropriated  to  themselves  the  lands  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants^  the  Penestee;  who  became  their  bondsmen 
and  the  cultivators  of  their  lands  at  a  rent:  and  again  in 
Crete  and  Laoedsemon  the  right  of  conquest  had  introduced 
a  similar  relation  between  the  citizens  and  the  Clarotae^  Mes- 
senians^  and  Helots^  and  in  Rome  between  the  patrons  and  the 
clients. 

In  these  cases  the  proprietors  of  the  new  estates  were  no  other 
than  deruchi^  and  their  ownership  was  a  cleruchia*^*;  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  Athenians^  if  we  reproached  them  with 
the  invention  of  this  practice^  which  is  to  be  considered  rather 
as  a  remnant  of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  conquered  enemies 
which  prevailed  in  early  times;  although  it  appears  more  unna- 
tural at  a  period  when  mankind  had  ceased  to  wander  about  in 
large  bodies,  and  had  adopted  some  settled  habitation,  and  also 
when  the  severity  was  exercised  towards  nations  of  the  same 
race.  In  other  respects  this  practice  differed  so  little  from  the 
establishment  of  other  colonies,  that  Polybius,  Dionysius,  and 
others,  call  the  Roman  colonists  cleruchi. 

All  motives  of  revenge  and  hatred  against  enemies  being 
left  out  of  the  question,  it  may  be  said  that  excess  of  population 
and  excessive  poverty  of  the  citizens  were  the  immediate  in- 
ducements which  caused  Athens  to  retain  this  ancient  practice 
of  conquerors.  In  later  times,  however,  when  the  system  of 
the  Athenian  alliance  had  taken  a  settled  form,  reasons  of  state 
policy  were  added  to  these  inducements.  The  distribution  of 
the  land  was  employed  as  a  caution  against,  and  penalty  for, 
revolt;  and  the  Athenians  perceived  that  there  was  no  cheaper 
or  better  method  of  maintaining  the  supremacy,  as  Machiavelli 
has  most  justly  remarked,  than  the  establishment  of  colonies, 
which  would  be  compelled  to  exert  themselves  for  their  own 
interest  to  retain  possession  of  the  conquered  countries:  but  in 
this  calculation  they  were  so  blinded  by  passion  and  avarice,  as 
to  fEul  to  perceive  that  their  measures  excited  a  lasting  hatred 


^^*  Concerning  the  tenn  see  Harpocrai.  Phot.  Suid.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  267>  &c. 
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against  the  opppessors;  from  the  oonsequenoes  of  which  oTer- 
sight  Athens  suffered  severely. 

Isocrates'*^''  truly  says  that  the  Athenians  established  de- 
ruchi  in  the  desolated  towns  for  the  purpose  of  custody;  but  he 
forgets  to  mention  that  the  Athenians  had  themselves  been  the 
authors  of  their  desolation;  and  no  one  will  suppose  that  they 
were  actuated  in  those  proceedings  by  disinterested  motives. 
Or  are  we  to  call  it  disinterestedness  when  one  state  endows  its 
poor  citizens  with  lands  at  the  cost  of  another?  Now  it  was  of 
this  class  of  persons  that  the  settlers  were  chiefly  composed, 
and  the  state  provided  them  with  arms^  and  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  their  journey'^*.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
lands  were  distributed  by  lot  among  a  fixed  number  of  citizens**': 
the  principle  of  division  doubtless  was,  that  all  who  wished  to 
partake  in  the  benefit  applied  voluntarily,  and  it  was  then 
determined  by  lot  who  should  and  who  should  not  receive  a 
share.  If  any  wealthy  person  wished  to  go  out  as  a  fellow- 
speculator,  full  liberty  must  necessarily  have  been  granted  him. 
The  profitableness  of  the  concern  forbids  us  to  imagine  that  all 
the  citizens  cast  lots,  and  that  those  upon  whom  the  chance  fell 
were  compelled  to  become  cleruchi. 

With  regard  to  the  first  introduction  of  the  Athenian 
cleruchiffi,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  earliest  instance  occurs 
before  the  Persian  wars,  when  the  lands  of  the  knights 
{hrirofiorai)  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea  were  given  to  4000  Athenian 
citizens,  other  estates  being  at  the  same  time  retained  for  the 
gods  and  the  state**'.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  however, 
Chalcis  had  ceased  to  be  a  state  of  cleruchi,  for  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  tributary  allies,  separately  from  the  Athenian  colo- 
nies'* *•  In  what  relation  the  ancient  cleruchi  stood  to  the 
natives,  and  whether  the  latter  (who  were  partly  common 
people,  and  partly  descendants  of  the  knights  formerly  liberated 
by  the  Athenians  for  a  ransom)   shared  the  governing  power 


^i»  Banegyr.  p.  85,  ed.  HaU. 

^*'  Liban.  Aigum.  ad  Demosth.  de 
GhenoneBo. 

*>7  Thucjd.  iii  50,  Plutarch.  Pericl. 
34. 


""  Herod,  t.  77,  ^  100,  JES^atk.  Var. 

Hist.  Ti.  I,  where  the  text  is  oormpi; 
for  in  Herodotus  it  is  evident  that  no 
alteration  can  be  made. 
"•  Thucyd.  vii.  57,  cf.  vi.  76. 
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with  the  Athenian  deruchi^  or  whether  the  cleruchi^  who 
retarned  to  the  main-land  upon  the  Persian  attack  of  Eretria, 
were. not  restored  to  their  cleruchiae,  are  questions  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  determine.  The  next  case  of  this  kind  was  the 
enslaving  of  the  Dolopes  and  Pelasgians  of  Scyros^  in  the  time 
of  Cimon^  when  the  island  was  settled  with  cleruchi'"**:  in  like 
manner  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  belonged  to  the 
Athenians. 

The  distribution  of  lands  was  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
after  the  administration  of  Pericles.  Pericles  himself  and  his 
successors^  Aldbiades^  Cleon^  and  other  statesmen,  employed  it 
as  a  means  of  gaining  the  favour  of  the  needy  citizens'*^;  and 
the  fondness  of  the  common  Athenians  for  this  measure  may 
be  seen  from  the  example  of  Strepsiades  in  the  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes, who,  on  the  mention  of  the  word  geometry,  is 
instantly  reminded  of  measuring  out  the  lands  of  cleruchi^*'. 
Thus  in  Olymp.  83,  4  (b.c.  445),  Histiaea  in  Eubcea  was  given 
to  cleruchi**%  and  at  a  later  period  Potidcea,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  expelled:  the  same  course  was  also  followed  with 
iEgina,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the 
Dorian  people  were  ejected*^'^.  Delos  was  indeed  again  depo- 
pulated^ but  not  entirely  surrendered  to  the  Athenians  imtil  a 
subsequent  period,  when  it  had  become  nearly  desolate.  Lesbos 
however  they  divided,  with  the  exception  of  Methymna,  after 
the  revolt  of  the  Mytileneans:  at  Scione  the  adult  men  were 
put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  made  slaves,  and  the 
Plateeans  were  established  in  possession  of  the  city,  as  being 
Athenian  citissens  destitute  of  land^':  the  MeEans  were  also 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  their  property  granted  to  cleruchi*'*. 
Many  other  cleruchi  were  also  sent  out  upon  the  instigation  of 


^  Thuo.  L  98,  Diod.  zi.  BO,  Nepoft 
Cimon.  2. 

'**  Plutarch,  ubi  sup.  cf.  Arifltoph. 
Vesp.  714. 

*"  Nub.  203,  and  the  Scholiast^  with 
the  notes  of  the  commentators. 

»•  Thuc  i  114,  c£  vii.  57,^Diod.  xii. 
22L 

•**  Thuc.  ii.  27,  Diod.  xiL  44,  [From 


a  calculation  founded  upon  the  amount 
of  diobelia  the  author  conjectures  that 
the  colonists  of  ^gina  were  about 
1400  or  1600.  Ck>rp.  Inscript.  No.  148, 
vol.  L  p.  227.— Thansl.] 

***  Thuo.  V.  32,  Diod.  xii.  78.  Cf- 
Isocrat.  Panegyr.  pp.  86,  88. 

*■•  Thuc.  V.  ad  fin. 
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Pericles.  This  statesman  sent  1000  men  to  the  Chersonese, 
500  to  Naxos,  250  to  Andros^  1000  to  Thrace,  without  reckoning 
those  that  went  to  iEgina,  Thurii,  and  other  places*".  In 
Euboea,  from  which,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Attica,  the 
greatest  advantages  were  reasonably  expected,  they  manifestly 
seized  upon  much  land'*';  hence  JSschines'**  asserts,  that  at 
the  time  which  immediately  succeeded  the  peace  of  Nicias, 
Athens  was  in  possession  of  the  Chersonese,  Naxos,  and 
Eubcea;  of  the  latter  island  more  than  two-thirds,  as  Andocides 
attests  in  his  oration  concerning  peace**^. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  cleruchiae  were  lost  by 
the  battle  of  ^Egospotamos'^*;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  suffi- 
cient power,  the  Athenians  established  new  colonies.  In  the 
100th  Olympiad  the  odium  which  they  incurred  on  account  of 
these  settlements  was  so  great,  that  they  recalled  ihem^*:  but 
the  law  which  prohibited  any  Athenian  from  owning  landed 
property  out  of  Attica  did  not  long  remain  in  force.  Demos- 
thenes speaks  of  cleruchian  property  in  the  106th  Olympiad 
(B.C.  354)*''.  In  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.c.  353),  they  again  sent 
cleruchi  to  the  Chersonese,  who  were  admitted  by  some  cities; 
the  Cardiani  however  excluded  them^\  Samos  was  in  Olymp. 
107^  1  (B.C.  352),  settled  with  2000  cleruchi^%  not  without  the 


**^  Plutarch  PericL  11. 

*»  Cf.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Nub.  314, 
Demoflih.  Lept.  96,  and  there  Wolf, 
Moms  ad  Isocrat.  Paneg.  31. 

*»  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  337- 

'^  P.  93.  Here  actual  poaaeasion, 
and  not  aubjection  only,  ia  meant,  as  ia 
evident  from  the  curcumatancea  of  the 
case.    Comp.  also  Aristoph.  Yesp.  714. 

^^  Cf.  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socrat.  iL 
7,8. 

••«  Diod.  XV.  23, 29. 

<*•  In  his  speech  oonceming  the 
Symmorise. 

'^  Demoath.  de  Cheraon.  p.  91,  15, 
Philipp.  Epist.  1^.  Demoath.  p.  163,  5, 
Diod.  xvi.  34,  Liban.  Aigum.  in  Orat. 
de  Cheraon. 

^  Strab.    xiv.  p.  439,    Heroclid. 


Fragm.  de  Repub.  10,  where  Kohler'a 
long  note  contains  nothings  Diog. 
Laert.  x.  1,  Diod.  xviii.  8,  .fiachin.  c 
Timarch.  p.  73,  Zenob.  iL  28.  For  the 
date,  I  follow  the  statement  of  Philo- 
choms  (ap.  Dionys.  in  Vit.  Dinarch. 
p.  118,  ed.  Sylb.)  in  preference  to  the 
Scholiast  of  iEschinea  (p.  731,  toL  iiL 
ed.  Reisk.)  who  states  that  it  waa  in 
the  archonahip  of  Nicophemna  (Olymp. 
104,  4,  B.C.  361).  Diodoms  xviii  18, 
does  not  agree  with  either,  aa  he 
reckons  forty-three  years  from  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  flamians  until  their  le- 
storaiion  by  Perdiocas  in  Olymp.  114, 
2(b.c.32S).  There  is  however  un- 
questionably some  error  in  this  pas- 
sage, which  has  been  well  examined  by 
Wesseling. 
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disapprobation  of  those  who  were  under  the  influence  of  better 
principles*". 

But  what  was  the  relation  which  the  states  of  the  cleruchi 
bore  to  Athens?  Did  the  cleruchi  remain  Athenian  citizens, 
and  if  they  did,  were  they  at  the  same  time  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity composed  of  the  cleruchi !  If  this  was  the  case,  are 
they  to  be  considered  as  Athenian  allies!  and  if  so,  in  what 
manner,  whether  dependent  or  independent! 

Of  these  questions  some  can  only  be  answered  by  conjec- 
ture. That  the  cleruchi  remained  Athenian  citizens  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  any  doubt,  whetiier  we  look  to  the  views*  of  Athens 
in  the  establishment  of  cleruchi,  or  to  the  reasons  by  which 
individuals  could  be  actuated  in  accepting  cleruchise.  The  only 
objects  which  Athens  could  have  had,  were  either  to  enrich  the 
poor  citizens,  or  to  maintain  important  stations  or  countries  for 
its  own  advantage.  But  if  the  cleruchi  had  ceased  to  be  citi- 
zens of  Athens,  the  benefit  received  by  the  parent  state  would 
have  been  lost.  These  establishments  of  cleruchi  would  in  that 
case  have  become  mere  colonies,  imconnected  with  Athens  by 
any  dose  relation,  analogously  to  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  islands,  who,  although  they  had  proceeded  from  Attica, 
soon  broke  off  all  connexion  with  the  mother-country.  And 
who  would  have  sacrificed  his  rights  of  citizenship,  which  were 
BO  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks,  for  the  possession  of  an  estate, 
if  he  was  moreover  exposed  to  the  risk,  in  case  the  former  pro- 
prietors were  reinstated  either  by  war  or  treaty,  of  being  left 
not  only  without  property,  but  even  without  a  country?  iEs- 
chines  speaks  of  a  person  who  had  gone  with  the  cleruchi  to 
Samos,  as  if  he  were  merely  an  absent  Athenian;  and  Demos- 
thenes includes  the  property  of  the  cleruchi  among  that  of 
Attica.  Aristophanes  the  poet  possessed  an  estate  in  JSgina, 
during  the  time  that  he  was  an  Athenian  citizen*'^:  Aristarchus, 
a  person  mentioned  in  Xenophon,  who  was  a  citizen  and  a  pro- 


s'* Arisiot.  Bhet.  ii.  6. 

•^  Aristoph.  Acham.  662,  accord- 
ing to  the  correct  interpretation  of  one 
Scholiast    Cf.  Aristoph.  Vit.  p.  14. 


The  Gallifitratus  mentioned  by  the 
other  Scholiast,  who  also  possessed  a 
portion  of  hmd  in  ^gina,  cannot  be 
meant  in  this  passage. 
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prietor  ot  houses  at  Athens,  and  whose  estates  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  both  a  citizen  and  a  cleruchus  ; 
as  also  Eutherus,  who  had  lost  his  foreign  estates,  and  com- 
pkins  that  his  father  had  not  even  left  him  anything  in 
Attica"'.  Demosthenes  also  appears  to  consider  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  as  Athenian  citizens***;  and 
although  Ariston  the  father  of  Plato  went  as  a  derachns  to 
^gina,  and  Plato  himself  was  bom  there  (Olymp.  SJ,  3,  b.c* 
430);  although  Neocles  the  fether  of  Epicurus  settled  in  Samoa 
with  the  cleruchi^%  and  his  son  was  educated  in  that  island;  it 
is  nevertheless  certain  that  Plato  and  Epicurus  were,  as  well  as 
their  fathers,  Athenian  citizens,  the  former  belonging  to  the 
borough  CoUyttus,  the  latter  to  the  borough  Oargettus,  and 
that  after  their  return,  they  were  considered  as  natives  equally 
with  citizens  bom  in  Attica. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  privilege  of  the  clemchi,  in  the 
states  which  were  exclusively  possessed  by  them  they  composed 
a  separate  community:  this  fact  might  indeed  have  been  in- 
ferred from  the  general  policy  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  whidi 
the  inhabitants  of  each  place  formed  themselves  into  a  separate 
community,  administering  its  own  government.  Again^  as  the 
cleruchiffi  must  be  considered  as  colonies  (with  this  one  excep* 
tion,  that  they  were  more  closely  dependent  upon  the  mother 
country  than  the  early  settlements),  it  was  indispensable  that 
they  should  compose  a  separate  state:  hence  they  are  called  by 
a  new  appellation,  as  Amphipolitans,  Istueans,  Chalcideans^ 
iSginetans*^^;  although  they  are  sometimes  also  called  Athe> 
nians;  for  by  the  international  law  of  Greece  it  was  permitted 
that  one  person  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  citizen  of  several 
states,  and  even  all  the  citizens  of  one  state  firequently  received 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  another. 

It  sometimes  however  happened  that  the  cleruchi,  as  was  the 


*^  See  the  passages  of  ^schines, 
Demcethenes,  and  Xenophon^  in  notes 
636,  633,  631. 

»•  Demosth.  Phifip.  i.p.  49,26. 

^^  Phavorin.  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  iii. 
2,  Heraclid.  ap.  eund.  x.  1. 

»*»  Thucyd.  iv.  104,  vii.  47,  Herod. 


▼iii.  1,  46,  Pausan.  ▼.  23.  The  Athe- 
nians in  Delos  in  later  times  indeed 
called  themselTes  **  the  People  of  the 
Athenians  in  Delos  ;**  bnt  from  a  pe- 
riod so  recent  no  eondosion  can  be 
drawn  which  wiU  apply  to  eariier 
times.    See  above  note  430. 
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case  in  Mytilene,  did  not  personally  occupy  the  property,  but 
held  it  as  landlords.  In  this  case  then  are  we  to  imagine  that 
they  composed  a  separate  colony?  After  the  revolt  and  recon« 
quest  of  Mytilene>  more  than  lOCX)  of  the  chief  persons  were 
executed,  the  small  cities  of  the  Mytileneans  were  separated 
from  Lesbos,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  subject  allies  of 
Aih&iB.  No  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the  Mytileneans  them- 
selyes,  but  the  country  was  divided  into  3000  lots,  of  which  300 
were  reserved  as  tithes  for  the  gods,  and  the  others  were  given 
to  the  deruchi  who  were  sent  to  Lesbos:  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  was  then  permitted  to  the  Lesbians  themselves^  in  con- 
sideration of  a  rent  of  2  minas  for  each  lot'^'.  Now  although 
Tliucydides  undoubtedly  states  that  the  cleruchi  were  sent 
thither,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  2700  Athenians  remained 
in  this  island,  as  in  that  case  the  whole  country  would  hardly 
have  been  granted  in  lease  to  the  Lesbians.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  Athenians  returned  home;  but  a  part  of  the 
settlers  must  have  stayed  behind  as  a  garrison,  and  probably 
these,  together  with  the  former  inhabitants,  composed  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Lastly,  from  the  nature  of  the  deruchian  communities  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  although  their  citizens  were  also  citizens  of 
Athens,  they  nevertheless  remained  in  the  most  entire  depend- 
enoe  upon  the  mother  country.  In  the  first  place  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  cleruchi  were,  as  well  as  their  priests,  con- 
nected with  those  of  Athens,  the  religion  of  all  colonies  having 
been  originally  derived  from  the  mother  state.  Again,  there 
was  no  obstacle  which  could  prevent  the  government  of  Athens 
from  retaining  large  estates  in  those  countries  as  public  pro- 
perty, either  as  consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  in  Chalcis  and  Les*" 
bos^  or  as  belonging  directly  to  the  Athenian  state,  as  was  thd 
case  in  Chalcis,  and  probably  with  the  Thracian  mines'^.  A 
community  of  such  colonists  was  evidently  debarred  from  the 
privil^^e  of  maintaining  a   separate  military  force,  in  which 


^*  ThacycL  iii.  60.  Antiphon  de 
Herod,  csede  p.  744.  Concerning  the 
towns  upon  the  main-land  see  Strab. 


xiii.  p.  412,  and  there  Casaubon,  Thnc. 
It.  62,  Herod,  v.  94  sqq. 
^**  See  book  iii.  ch.  2  and  3. 
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respect  it  must  have  been  wholly  dependent  upon  Athens. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  Chalcidean  cleruchi  had  no  vessels  of 
their  own  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis^  but  they  maimed  20 
Athenian  triremes^%  for  which  the  4000  cleruchi  were  exactly 
sufficient;  and  they  received  from  Athens  instructions  for  mili- 
tary undertakings^*'.  Their  generals  were  doubtless  nominated 
by  Athens;  and  although  perhaps  they  had  the  privil^e  of 
appointing  to  many  public  offices,  they  were  yet  subject  to  the 
control  of  inspectors  sent  from  Athens,  and  indeed  in  many 
other  colonies  the  mother  state  had  the  right  of  nominating  to 
certain  situations.  It  must  also  have  been  considered  by  the 
cleruchi  as  a  right  allowed  to  them  and  not  as  an  obligation^ 
that  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Athenian  courts; 
for  otherwise  the  cleruchus  would  have  renounced  an  essential 
privilege  of  the  Athenian  citizen. 

And  what  we  have  already  said  upon  the  authority  of  Anti- 
phon  concerning  the  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  Mytileneans 
after  their  revolt,  proves  that  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  the 
cleruchian  communities  belonged  to  Athens,  and  extended  not 
to  the  cleruchi  only,  but  also  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
might  in  the  first  instance  have  resorted  to  courts  of  the  Athe- 
nian cleruchi.  In  this  manner  such  states  as  we  have  been 
speaking  of  fell  (although  by  a  path  wholly  different)  into  a 
state  of  dependence  as  degraded  as  that  of  the  subject  allies; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  they  were  inhabited  by  citizens, 
who  would  have  been  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  Athens  itself. 

The  only  point  as  to  which  any  doubt  can  exist  is,  whether 
or  not  they  paid  a  tribute  7  Thucydides  is  silent  with  regard 
to  them,  although  in  speaking  of  the  other  communities  he 
invariably  mentions  whether  they  paid  a  tribute  or  furnished  a 
miUtary  force.  The  cleruchi,  as  being  Athenian  citizens^  most 
necessarily  have  performed  military  service  for  their  country: 
but  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  particular  states  were  also 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  which  perhaps  arose 
from    the    transfer  of   the    obligations,    together    with    the 


^*  Herod,  ubi  siip.  **»  Herod.  vL  100. 
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transfer  of  the  property  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  inha- 
bitants. Mytilene  before  its  revolt  paid  no  tribute;  firom  which, 
as  is  manifest,  the  cleruchi  were  equally  exempt;  for  Thucy- 
dides,  haying  expressly  stated  that  no  tribute  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  Lesbians,  would  not  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the 
Athenians  were  subject  to  this  burthen.  iEgina  had  been 
subject  to  a  tribute  from  the  BO&i  Olympiad;  and  it  seems  to 
me  probable  that  the  cleruchi  who  in  the  87th  Olympiad  were 
sent  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  paid  the  same 
tribate«  At  least  this  enables  me  to  comprehend  why  in  the 
93rd  Olympiad  we  should  meet  with  an  eicostologus  in  iEgina; 
the  custom  duty  of  a  twentieth  having  succeeded  in  place  of  the 
tribute.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  Chalcis,  which  Thucy- 
dides  calls  a  tributary  state,  had  ceased  to  be  a  community  of 
cleruchi  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  therefore 
that  city  is  unconnected  with  any  discussion  upon  this  point. 


Chapter  XIX. 

Total  Annual  Amount  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  Athens. 

Faoif  the  regular  revenues,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
already  given,  independently  of  the  liturgies  and  the  extraor- 
dinary taxes,  the  sum  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Athenian 
state  might  be  computed,  if  each  single  item  could  be  deter- 
mined for  the  diiSerent  periods.  But  as  this  is  not  in  every 
ease  possible,  we  must  he  contented  with  collecting  and  passing 
judgment  upon  the  few  statements  which  the  ancients  furnish 
us  with. 

I  do  not  stay  to  consider  the  absurd  assertion  made  by 
Petit,  Salmasius,  Meursius,  and  others,  that  the  revenue  of 
Athens  amounted  to  6000  talents  a  year,  but  shall  immediately 
turn  to  the  statement  of  Xenophon,  who  informs  us  that  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  not  less  than  1000 
talents  were  received  from  domestic  and  from  foreign  sources, 
L  e.  from  the  allies^.     Xenophon  evidently  considers  this  sum 


'^  Cyr.  Exped.  vii.  1,  27. 
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as  extraordinarily  large;  and  if  we  reckon  the  tributes  at  600 
talents,  which  was  their  amount  at  that  period,  400  talents 
remain  for  the  domestic  revenue,  which  corresponds  sufficiently 
well  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  with  the  necessary 
regular  expenses.  The  account  of  the  historian  is,  howev^, 
contradicted  by  the  poet  Aristophanes,  who  in  the  comedy  of 
the  Wasps*^^^  (Olymp.  89, 2,  b.c.  423)  estimates  the  total  sum 
of  all  the  reyenues  at  neatly  2000  talents,  exdusively  of  the 
litui^es,  which  were  not  paid  into  any  public  fund.  Aristo- 
phanes indeed  reckons  many  things  which  Xenophon  perhaps 
might  pass  over,  such  as  justice  fees  and  fines,  together  with 
the  proceeds  of  confiscated  property.  This,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  occasion  so  large  a  difference  in  the  statements, 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Aristophanes  would  have  made  any 
gross  exaggeration.  Nothing  therefore  remains  but  to  suppose 
that  the  enhancement  of  the  tributes,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  orators  as  if  it  had  been  a  consequence  of  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  had  in  fact  taken  place  a  short  time  before,  that  is  to 
say,  about  Olymp.  89, 1,  or  2  (b.c.  424 — ^3).  If  the  increased 
tribute,  as  has  been  already  shown,  alone  amounted  to  1200 
talents,  and  if  we  add  the  items  which  Xenophon,  as  has  been 
said,  perhaps  omitted,  the  sum  obtained  would  be  about  1800 
talents. 

How  great  must  have  been  the  falling  off  in  this  large 
amount  of  revenue,  when  the  ascendancy  of  Athcfns  no  longer 
existed,  it  is  superfluous  to  point  out.  After,  the  battle  of 
iEgospotamos  all  payment  of  tribute  ceased,  the  traffic  was 
inconsiderable,  many  houses  in  Athens  were  imoccupied,  the 
state  was  unable  to  pay  off  the  smallest  debts,  and  was  forced 
to  submit  to  reprisals  from  the  Boeotians  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
talents.  We  have  not  however  any  determinate  statements 
imtil  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  excepting  in  the  fourth  Philippic, 
which,  although  not  the  production  of  Demosthenes,  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  neglected;  for  definite  statements  must  have 
some  foundation  even  in  a  spurious  oration.  ^^  It  was  once  our 
case,''  we  are  there  told'^%  ^^  and  that  not  long  ago,  to  be  pos- 


*<7  Va  667  Bqq.  »*»  P.  41,  9. 
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sesaed  of  a  public  revenue  ^Uch  did  not  exceed  130  taloits;" 
and  the  orator  presently  adds,  that  good  fortune  had  afterwards 
increased  the  public  income,  and  that  the  receipts  amounted  to 
400  instead  of  100  talents.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
national  income  should  ever  have  sunk  so  low  as  130  talents, 
especially  as  Lycurgus  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  is  stated  to 
have  again  succeeded  in  nosing  it  to  1200  talents.  It  is  how« 
ever  possible  that  the  author  of  this  speech  had  some  passage 
before  him  which  he  misunderstood,  and  in  which  the  tributes 
were  alluded  to.  These  payments  might  have  amounted  to  130 
and  afterwards  to  400  talents,  and  the  latter  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Lycurgus;  it  would  otherwise  be  incomprehensible 
to  us  by  what  means  he  could  have  so  much  augmented  the 
revenue  without  the  aid  of  considerable  tributes.  We  must 
however  be  satisfied  not  to  pass  any  decided  judgment  upon 
this  subject,  so  many  points  of  it  being  obscure,  as  they  must 
always  remain.  Nor  indeed  will  the  statements  of  Demosthenes 
and  iEschines,  concerning  the  tributes  in  later  times,  agree 
with  my  hypothesis,  unless,  as  is  probable,  they  relate  to  other 
years.  For  what  Demosthenes  and  iEsehines  say,  may  be 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  social  war,  and  then  the  account  of 
the  130  talents  may  have  reference  to  the  years  immediately 
following,  and  of  the  400  talents  to  the  time  beginning  in 
Olymp.  109,  4  (e.g.  341),  or  Olymp.  110,  1  (b.c.  340),  the 
date  assumed  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  Philippic  for  its 
composition. 

The  revenue  appears  to  have  suffered  the  greatest  falling  off 
in  the  105th  and  106th  Olympiads  (b.c.  360 — 53)***,  from  the  con- 
joint influence  of  the  defection  of  the  allies,  and  the  interruption 
of  trade.  It  is  to  this  latter  evil  that  Xenophon  alludes  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Revenues*",  when  he  complains  of  the  failure  of 
several  branches  of  the  public  income  in  time  of  war.  According 
to  Isocrates*'*  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time  in  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  by  extorting  money  for  the 


^  See  Demosth  o.  Leptiiu  $  21, 95, 
spoken  in  Oljrmp.  106, 2  (b.c.  366). 
^  6^  12.    Concerning  the  time  see 


book  IT.  cb.  21. 

^^  Zvfifuix*  16,  written  in  Olymp- 
106, 1  (B.C.  366). 
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payment  of  the  Mercenaries,  utterly  ruined  their  allies:  so  that^ 
in  his  opinion,  peace  was  the  only  means  of  recovering  their, 
prosperity,  of  putting  an  end  to  war  taxes,  and  to  the  trierarchy^ 
of  promoting  agriculture,  (rade,  and  shipping,  of  raising  the 
revenues,  and  increasing  Ihe  number  of  merchants,  foreigners, 
and  resident  aliens,  of  which  the  state  was  absolutely  destitute* 
Demosthenes^^  indeed  not  long  afterwards  (Olymp.  106,  3 
(B.C.  354),  estimates  the  wealth  of  Athens  as  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  other  estates;  but  in  this  comparison  he  refers 
only  to  the  national  wealth,  a&d  not  to  the  public  revenue. 

The  orator  Lycurgus  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one 
amongst  the  statesmen  of  ancient  times  who  had  a  real  know- 
ledge of  ^e  management  of  finance.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
strictest  int^;rity,  and  so  hardy  that  he  went  barefoot,  after  the 
manner  of  Socrates;  at  the  same  time  judicious,  active,  econo- 
mical without  parsimony,  in  all  respects  of  a  noble  disposition, 
and  so  inflexibly  just,  that  he  was  more  willing  to  give  than  to 
take:  thus  we  are  told,  that  he  bestowed  a  taknt  upon  a  syco- 
phant, to  prevent  an  information  being  laid  against  his  wife,  for 
the  transgression  of  a  law  passed  by  himself;  although  it  is 
true  that  he  thus  deprived  the  state  of  a  fine"'.  Although  the 
administration  of  finance  engaged  the  largest  share  of  his  atten- 
tion, he  also  attended  to  other  public  duties,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  to  foreign  affairs^.  The  public  revenue  was 
under  his  management  for  three  periods  of  five  years  {'n-eyrcte- 
Tf)pi8€^^)y  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  idiom,  twelve 
years"*:  the  first  four  years  for  himsdf,  and  the  others  under 
the  name  of  another  person;  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was 
kiiown  that  he  was  properly  the  manager  of  the  public  revenue. 
When  this  administratioB  began,  and  when  it  ceased,  we  are 


"*  De  Synimor.  .p.  ^«6, 2. 

•*•  Taylor  ad  Ljcui^.  p.  U4,  vol,  iv. 
Reisk.  .  The  defence  of  Lycurgus  in 
the  assembly  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch's 
Comparison  of  Niciaa  and  Graasns, 
chap.  1. 

^^*  Psevdo-Demosih.  Epist.  3. 

»»  Decree,  in  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  p.  278, 
yit.  Ljrcn;^.   ibid.    p.    260,    Photius 


oclxviiL  p.  1483,  whose  acconnt  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  spurious  Plu- 
tarch, and  therefore  will  not  always 
be  tjuoted  separately. 

^  Died.  xvi.  88.  Wesseling  (ad 
Diod.  et  ad  Petit  Leg.  Att.  iii.  %  S3) 
assumes  fifteen  years,  which  appears 
to  me  impossible.  Comp.  above,  book 
ii.  ch.  8. 
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not  indeed  informed;  nor  can  the  question  be  settled  by  the 
testimony  of  Diodorus,  who  mentions  it  as  past^  in  speaking  of 
the  battle  of  Chseronea:  for  it  is  evident  that  he  only  took  this 
oppoitonity  of  stating  that  Lycurgos  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  financial  measures.  I  have  however  some  reasons  for 
supposing  that  he  did  not  enter  upon  that  office  before  the 
109th  Olympiad"'. 

He  passed  through  with  honour  on  the  several  occasions 
when  he  rendered  an  account  of  his  financial  administration'^*. 
The  loss  of  the  accounts  which  he  fixed  up  previously  to  his 
death  (a  fragment  of  which  is  probably  still  extant*)^  of  his 
oration  concerning  the  administration  {irepl  SLoiKijaetoB^^^),  and 
of  his  defence  against  Menes«chmus  {a1^o\oy^apu^9  &v  ireiro- 
Xirevraif  airokoyla  virip  r&v  ev$uv&y^*^),  in  which  he  justified 
the  accounts  that  he  had  set  up  against  the  attacks  of  his**' 
adversary,  and  in  which  he  entered  into  minute  details,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  hide  money;  the  loss  of  these  documents  is 
irreparable  for  the  history  of  the  Athenian  finances.  When  the 
military  preparations  were  committed  to  Lycurgus/  he  built 
400  vessels,  of  which  some  were  new  and  some  old  vessels 
repaired;  provided  a  large  store  of  arms,  and  also  50,000  darts, 
which  were  brought  to  the  AcropoUs;  procured  gold  and  silver 
instruments  for  processions,  golden  statues  of  victory,  and 
golden  ornaments  for  100  canephorse;  he  also  built  and  planted 
the  gymnasium  in  the  Lyceum,  founded  the  wrestling  school  in 
that  place,  completed  many  unfinished  works,  such  as  the  docks, 
the  armoury,  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  the  panathenaic  course, 
and  adorned  the  city  with  many  other  works  of  art'**.  He 
also  raised  the  revenue'**  (and  not  the  tributes,  as  Meursius 
and  his  foUowers  suppose**^)  to  1200  talents.     The  author  of 


*"  Cotp.   Inacript.    No.    157)    and 
notes. 
**•  Decret  ut  tup.  p.  279. 
*  Bee  note  557. 

oXf*o'^9  vtifuotfy  Harpocrat.  in  yv.  'Eiri- 
Kpartfgt  oxitO¥f  V€ipw€U 

***  Concerning  which   see    Meura. 
BibL   Att.    This  most  not  be  con- 


founded with  the  Eisangelia  against 
MenessBchmus. 

*•»  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  p.  256. 

»•*  Decret  in  Vit.  Dec.  Orat,  Phot, 
nbi  snp  Pansan.  i.  29. 

»"  Tit.  Dec.  Orat.  p.  254. 

^  Meurs.  Fort,  Att.  p.  66,  Barthel. 
Anarch,  vol.  iv.  p.  331,  Manso,  Sparta^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  498. 
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the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  adds  to  thisstatement,  singularly 
enough^  that  they  formerly  amounted  to -60  talents;  for  which 
number  it  has  been  proposed  by  some  to  read  600;  Meursius 
however  prefers  460,  who  again  refers  it  to  the  tributes,  and 
indeed  to  the  assessment  of  Aristides.  It  appears  to  me  moat 
p]X>bable,  that  either  the  ignorant  compiler  himself^  or  some 
commentator  who  wished  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  author, 
had  in  his  mind  the  60  talents  contributed  by  the  allies,  of 
which  iEschines  speaks. 

With  regard  to  money  stored  up  for  future  use,  I  am  upon 
the  whole  convinced  that  Lycurgus  did  not  collect  any  treasure* 
Pausanias  indeed  thought  that  he  had  done  so,  and  the  decree 
in  favour  of  Lycurgus  states  that  he  brought  much  money  to 
the  Acropolis ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  soon  con- 
sumed. Distributions  were  made  among  the  citizens  from  the 
surplus  money,  and  notihing  remained  but  what  was  worked  up 
in  ornaments  for  processions,  or  in  works  of  art  and  sacred 
offerings.  Of  the  measures  which  he  adopted  for  increasing 
the  public  income  we  are  wholly  ignorant:  it  should  at  the 
same  time  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  ihis  period,  when  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  was  considerable,  the  value  of 
1200  talents  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  On 
account  of  the  extreme  honesty  of  Lycurgus,  many  private 
individuals  had  confided  large  sums  of  money  to  his  custody, 
which  in  time  of  need  he  advanced  to  the  state  without  requir- 
ing any  interest.  In  the  decree  it  is  stated  that  ihis  money 
amounted  to  650  talents,  but,  according  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators,  it  was  only  250  talents'*':  the  former  is  the  more 
probable  statement. 

The  amount  of  all  the  monies,  for  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  which  he  accounted,  is  stated  differently.  The  decree 
of  Stratodes,  which  was  brought  forward  in  the  urchonship  of 
Anaxicrates  (Olymp.  118,  2,  b.c.  307))  and  to  which  we  have 


**'  The  origin  of  thiB  difference  pro- 
bably was,  that  it  was  written  in  the 
decree  I H  H  |  A I  rdXaiTo,  which  the 
author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators 


read  as  if  it  were  H  H  |A!-  This  is 
more  probable  than  that  the  mistake 
should  liave  been  the  contraiy  wmy. 
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SO  often  referred^  knentions  IS^dOO  talents'**;  but  in  the  Lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators  only  18,650  talents  are  quoted  from  the 
same  source.  Upon  vhich  side  the  ejrror  lies  may  appear 
doubtful.  The  passage  in  the  Laves  of  the  Ten  Orators  is, 
however,  evidently  interpolated  by  some  other  hand,  and  is 
therefore  less  worthy  of  credit  than  the  text  of  the  decree, 
which  is  the  original  of  that  statement;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  number  650  instead  of  900  arose  from  a  concision  with  the 
amount  of  money  advanced  by  private  individuals,  which  occurs^ 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  decree,  and  amounts  to  the  very 
same  number.  The  safest  course  therefore  is  to  abide  by  the 
statement  of  the  decree. 

The  whole  sum  is  in  another  place  stated  at  only  14,000 
talents'*':  this  number  appears  however  to  have  been  arrived  at 
by  a  mere  process  of  approximation,  viz.,  by  multiplying  1200 
talents,  the  amount  of  the  annual  receipts,  by  twelve,  which 
gives  14,400  talents,  and  inaccurately  omitting  the  other  400; 
whereas  the  decree  of  Stratodes  must  have  been  founded  upon 
official  documents,  and  doubtless  upon  the  account  rendered  by 
Lycurgus  himself,  and  fixed  up  in  public.  For  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  in  so  ancient  a  document,  and  one  which 
was  drawn  up  for  the  express  use  of  the  state,  the  number 
should  have  been  ascertained  by  an  approximate  estimate, 
merely  by  multipl3ring.l200  talents  by  15,  on  the  assumption 
that  Lycurgus  administered  the  finances  for  fifteen  years.  Now 
it  is  true  that  the  record  of  the  decree  does  not  agree  with  the 
accoxmt  which  states  that  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  the  revenue 
amounted  annually  to  1200  talents,  if,  as  has  been  assumed,  he 
was  only  at  the  head  of  this  department  for  twelve  years ;  but 
since  he  accounted  for  the  money  of  private  individuals,  which 
was  afterwards  repaid,  the  sum  of  the  disbursements  might 
have  been  considerably  increased,  if  the  money  advanced  was 
included  among  the  payments,  and  afterwards  the  money  with 
which  these  loans  were  replaced. 

The  statement  of  Pausanias"**  on  this  subject  is  also  worthy 
of  consideration.    This  author,  in  his  ambiguous  Herodotean 


P.  278.  «•'  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  p.  261,  Pliot.  ubi  sup.  "•  i.  29. 
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style,  informs  us  that  Lycurgus  brought  into  the  public  treasure 
6500  talents  more  than  Pericles;  by  which  be  means,  the  whole 
amount  of  what  Lycurgus  bad  received  and  disbursed.  Accord- 
ing to  Isocrates,  the  sum  collected  by  Pericles  was  8000  talents: 
if  we  suppose  that  Pausanias  followed  some  more  accurate 
authority  which  stated  7^00  talents  as  the  amount  collected  by 
Pericles,  14,400  talents  would  be  the  sum  which  he  meant  to 
say  was  amassed  by  Lycurgus,  a  number  which  would  upon 
this  hypothesis  have  merely  been  obtained  by  an  approximate 
estimate,  as  has  been  remarked  above.  The  statement  of  Pau- 
sanias cannot  be  well  understood  in  any  other  manner. 

Lycurgus  was  succeeded  in  the  administration  by  his  adver- 
sary Menesiechmus,  and  Dionysius  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
treasurer  of  the  administration  (o  hrl  rrj^  Sio^/aja-een^)  at  the 
same  period,  to  both  of  whom  Dinarchus  was  opposed***. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  is  also  praised  for  having  increased  l^e 
revenue  of  the  state*^*  after  Olymp.  115,  3  (b.c.  318),  at  a 
period  when  Athens  had  already  sunk  into  comparative  insigni- 
ficance. Nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  what  amount  of  credit 
should  be  given  to  Duris  of  Samos'^*,  when  he  states  that  the 
annual  revenue  of  Athens  amounted  to  1200  talents  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius.  In  the  later  times  of  the  republic  the  manage- 
ment must  have  been  more  economical,  in  order  to  carry  the 
state  through  its  difficulties.  We  are  informed  by  a  decree*^* 
that  Demochares,  the  son  of  Laches,  was  the  first  person  who 
curtailed  the  expenses  of  the  administration,  and  made  an 
economical  use  of  the  current  revenues.  The  same  person  also 
procured  gifts  for  his  coimtry  from  foreigners:  30  talents  from 
Lysimachus,  and  on  another  occasion  100  from  the  same  person, 
50  from  Ptolemy,  and  20  from  Antipater.  Thus  was  this  once 
great  nation  forced  to  beg  of  kings. 


***  Conoenung  these  two  see  Dio- 
pyAuB  HalicarnaMensis  in  the  Life  of 
PinarchuB. 


•7«  Diog.  Laert.  v.  75. 

*7i  Ap.  Athen.  zii.  p.  642,  C. 

*'^«  Ap.  Vit  Dec.  Orat  p.  276. 
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Chapter   XX. 

History  of  the  Public  Treasure. 

From  the  overplus  of  the  national  revenue  there  arose  in 
ancient  times  the  Public  Treasure,  which  at  its  first  formation 
was  exdnsively,  and  afterward  in  a  great  measure,  applied  to 
the  uses  of  war. 

It  was  preserved  upon  the  Acropolis,  in  the  posterior  cell 
(iv^aOoZofiof)  of  a  temple  of  MinerVa'^;  but  of  what  temple  we 
are  not  informed.  The  scholiast  to  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes 
assures  us  that  it  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias ;  that  is  to 
say,  die  threefold  temple  which  belonged  to  Erectheus,  Minerva, 
and  Pbndrosus.  But  this,  according  to  the  certain  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  was  burned  down  by  the  Persians 
under  Xerxes;  in  Olymp.  92,  4  (b.c.  409),  and  eyen  in  Olymp. 
93,  1  (B.C.  408),  it  had  not  been  rebuilt^'^ ;  and  in  the  third  year 
of  the  same  Olympiad,  in  the  archonship  of  Callias  (b.c.  406), 
it  was  again  burned  down*^'  for  the  second  time.  The  temple 
which  was  afterwards  built,  as  Stuart  remarks*^*,  had  not  any 
opisthodomus,  and  this  is  evidently  true  of  the  temple  which 
was  in  course  of  building  in  Olymp.  92,  4,  from  its  similarity 
with  that  of  which  the  remains  are  still  extant,  which  have  been 
compared  by  Wilkins  with  the  inscription  relating  to  the  unfi- 
nished temple  just  mentioned.  At  no  time  therefore  can  the 
treasure  have  been  deposited  in  a  posterior  cell  of  the  temple  of 


*'*  Harpocrat.8iiid.He8yclL£tymoL 
Fhoi.  (twice)  in  v.  imaBodoftos.  Aris- 
t<^h.  Plot.  1194,  Orat  irrpc  avvrd^. 
pi  170,  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  743,  1, 
and  there  Ulpian.  p.  822,  Lucian.  Tim. 
6S»  also  Lex.  Seg.  p.  286,  although  in 
the  latter  the  sacred  money  alone  is 
mentioned. 

»»*  Corp.  InficripU  Gr.  No.  180,  in 
hifl  notes  to  which  inscription  the 
anthor  makes  the  following  remark: 
*'Quod  yero  templum  adhuc  superates 
idem  est  atque  iliud,  de  quo  nostra 


inscriptio,  inde  non  colligitnr  id  tem- 
plum Olymp.  03,3,  non  esse  incensum. 
Non  enim  abeumptum  igne  dicitur,  sed 
correptnm  (ad  quod  non  satis  attendi 
(Ec.  Civ.  Ath.  iii.  20,)  et  recte  Vis- 
contus  (de  Elgin,  p.  1 13,)  judicat,  in 
opere  lapideo  non  potnisse  nisi  supel- 
lectilem  et  tectum  incendio  deleri,  ut 
Pantheon  AgrippsB  post  iucendium 
adhuc  manet.'*— Vol.  i.  p.  264. 

^*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  6, 1. 

^*  Antiquities  of  Athens,  vol.  ii. 
p.  4  sqq. 
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Minerva  Polias ;  nor  indeed  was  any  treasure  laid  by  before  the 
Persian  war,  for  the  first  time  at  which  any  such  deposit  was 
made  was  after  the  transfer  of  the  office  from  Delos ;  unless  we 
give  this  name  to  the  sacred  possessions  under  the  management 
of  the  treasurers,  which  were  preserved  at  Athens  before  it  was 
taken  by  Xerxes.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon  is  meant,  in  which  the  treasure 
was  deposited  ever  after  the  building  of  that  temple.  The 
opisthodomus  as  the  place  of  custody  for  the  treasure  occurs  in 
an  inscription*'',  which  I  cannot  err  materially  in  assigning  to 
the  90th  Olympiad;  and  at  this  time  the  Parthenon  alone  was  in 
existence,  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  not  having  been  as  yet 
built.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  in  addition  to  the 
public  monies,  treasure  belonging  to  temples  was  deposited  in 
this  building^'%  and  also  many  valuables:  others  were  kept 
in  the  body  of  the  Parthenon  itself,  as  is  proved  by  several 
inscriptions*'*. 

Other  precious  articles  were  preserved  in  di£ferent  temples; 
among  which  was  perhaps  the  temple  of  Diana  upon  the  Acro- 
polis, if  the  opisthodomus  mentioned  in  an  inscription***  can  be 
referred  to  this  temple.  The  separate  treasure  of  Minerva 
Polias**'  was  a  portion  of  the  public  treasure,  which  name  may 
have  given  occasion  to  the  error  of  the  Scholiast  to  Aristo- 
phanes. It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  in  what  place  the  public 
monies  were  kept,  when  the  opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon 
was  burned  down  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  soon  afterwards  restored***.  The  key  of 
the  public  treasure  and  the  superintendence  of  all  the  monies 
of  the  state,  belonged  to  the  daily  epistates  of  the  prytanes***. 


*"  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  76. 

*^»  Ibid. 

*'•  lb.  Noa.  139, 141,  ISO,  161. 

»»•  lb.  No.  160,  §  46,  cf.  §  27.  In 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  there 
were  also  certain  precious  articles, 
e,  g.  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the 
silver-footed  stool  of  Xerxes  and  the 
golden  sabre  of  Mardonius  (Pausan.  i. 
27). 


"*  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  147,  Pryt.  i. 
which  inscription  is  of  Oljrmp.  92,  S, 
(B.C.  410). 

»**  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  nbi  sap. 
and  Ulpian. 

^*°  See  the  passages  of  PoUnz,  8iu- 
das,  and  Eustathius  ap.  Meurs.  Gecrop. 
26.  The  argument  to  Demosth.  c 
Androt.  p.  690, 21,  speaks  of  the  keys 
of  the  Acropolis.    The  following  arti- 
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But  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  and  of  the  gods  had  also 
the  right  of  opening  and  shutting  the  doors  of  the  opistho- 
domns*'\ 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  any  treasure  was  ever  laid  by  at 
Athens  before  the  time  of  Pericles ;  and  as  prior  to  the  period 
of  Themistodes  all  the  money  received  from  the  mines  was 
divided  among  the  citizens,  it  is  manifest  that  they  never 
thought  of  making  any  deposit:  besides  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Athens  to  collect  any  large  amount  of  trea* 
sure  without  the  aid  of  tributary  allies.  We  do  not  hear  of  the 
public  treasure  until  after  the  transfer  of  the  funds  of  Delos  to 
Athens ;  but  when  formed,  its  amount  was  very  large  as  com- 
pared to  the  price  of  commodities,  and  it  produced  considerable 
ben^t  to  the  state.  Although  its  operation  may  have  been  so 
fiir  mischievous,  that  it  took  a  large  quantity  of  coin  out  of  cir« 
culation,  this  evil  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  conse* 
quent  lowness  of  prices,  and  the  power  of  procuring  much  with 
a  small  outlay  of  money.  At  the  time  when  the  treasure  was 
brought  to  Athens,  this  fund  had  been  in  existence  about  ten 
3^ears;  consequently  the  sum  paid  into  it  could  not  have  exceeded 
4600  talents ;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  must  have  been 
again  disbursed  in  time  of  war.  Diodorus*"  is  therefore  unde- 
serving of  any  credit,  when  he  states  that  nearly  8000  talents 
were  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens:  and  speaks  more 
absurdly  in  another  place  of  10,000  or  more^**;  in  forming 
which  statements  he  has  evidently  confounded  other  data  which 
were  alien  to  the  subject.  According  to  Isocrates"^,  Pericles 
brought  8000  talents  into  the  Acropolis  exclusively  of  the 
sacred  money.  The  number  7900,  which  Pausanias  appears  to 
adopt"**,  is  perhaps  more  accurate.  If  this  statement  is  correct, 
the  sum  which  was  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens  cannot 
have  exceeded  1800  talents.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  public  treasure  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  which  was  formed  of 


de  also  belongs  to  this  gubjecty  Lex. 
8eg.  p.  ISB,  22,  hnaranni :  ^vXof  t&v 
Kowv»  •xfi'iiii&rww   Koi  invnipirfT^i  r&v 

^  Corp.  Inflcript.  No.  76. 


»»  xii.  38. 

"•  xii.  64,  ziii.21. 

*^'  2vfifJLax>  40. 

^  See  note  508,  chap.  10. 
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the  fiinds  transferred  from  Delos^  and  whatever  was  subsequently 
added  to  these^  amounted,  when  at  the  highest,  to  9700  talents 
of  coined  silver"*;  which  number  is  inaccurately  stated  by 
Isocrates  and  Diodorus  to  have  been  10,000**^  Demosthenes^' 
reckons  that  during  the  forty-five  years'  ascendancy  of  Athens 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  more  than  10,000  talents  were 
brought  into  the  Acropolis:  and  his  statement  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate, for  he  includes  the  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  of  which  we 
will  presently  speak.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  treasure 
had  undergone  a  considerable  diminution  from  the  expenses 
incurred  in  building  the  propylaea  and  the  siege  of  Potideea:  and 
according  to  Thucydides  there  was  only  a  surplus  of  6000 
talents,  from  which  in  Ol3rmp.  87^  2  (b.c.  431),  a  separate  trea- 
sure of  1000  talents  was  laid  by,  together  with  100  vessels  which 
were  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  case  that  Attica  was  threatened 
by  a  hostile  fleef".  The  large  expenses  of  the  following  years 
until  Olymp.  88,  1,  evidently  consumed  the  whole  treasure  with 
the  exception  of  this  deposit;  especially  the  enterprises  of  the 
last-mentioned  year'*';  and  hence  about  *the  winter  of  this 
same  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  levy  a  war  tax  of  200 
talents  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  si^e  of 
Mytilene'*\  It  was  not  until  after  the  peace  of  Nicias  that  the 
Athenians  re-commenced  the  formation  of  a  treasure,  the 
tributes  having  at  that  time  been  considerably  increased,  and 


*^»  Thucyd.  ii.  13. 

*••  Isocrat.  Syinmach.  23,  Diod.  adi. 
40. 

'"'  Olynth.  iii.  p.  35,  6,  and  thence 
in  the  spurious  oration  ntpl  crvyro^cwr, 
p.  174,  2.  He  reckons  from  Olymp. 
75,  3,  until  Olymp.  87,  1,  since  he 
speaks  of  their  hegemonia  while  re- 
cognised by  the  Grreeks,  which  did  not 
last  longer.  Isocrates  in  the  Pane- 
gyric reckons  70,  and  in  the  Panathe- 
naic  65  yeard;  Demosthenes  in  the 
third  Philippic  73  years  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  ascendancy  of  Athens,  all 
according  to  different  views.  73  years 
intervened  between  the  battles  of  8a- 


Uimis  and  PlatsM  in  Olymp.  75,  i,  and 
Olymp.  93,  4,  which  is  70  years  in 
round  numbers.  Andocides  (de  Pace, 
p.  107)  reckons  85  years  for  the  glow- 
ing power  of  Athens,  I.e.  evidently 
from  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  Olymp. 
72,  3,  until  Olymp.  94,  I,  which  is  not 
indeed  what  one  would  expect  from  tlie 
context  of  his  narration.  65  jeare  is  the 
most  correct  statement ;  see  Dodwell 
AnnaL  Thucyd.  under  Olymp.  77,  4. 
[See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  Ap- 
pend. Vi. — ^TXAMSL.] 

^*  See  book  u.  ch.  23. 
*"  Thucyd.  iii.  17. 
*»*  Thucyd.  iii.  19. 
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$uch  extraordinary  preparations  for  war  having  ceased  to  be 
necessary. 

Andocides  in  the  speech  irepl  €ipijvri9  and  i£scbines**% 
wishing  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  peace,  exhaust  them- 
selves in  the  enumeration  of  the  advantages  which  Athens  had 
always  derived  from  it:  and  either  with  intentional  perversion 
or  from  ignorance  of  the  ancient  history  of  their  country,  they 
so  mix  together  all  facts  and  seasons,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
elicit  the  truth  from  such  a  tissue  of  confused  statements.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  what  they  say  on  the  subject  of 
the  public  treasure,  which  is  given  with  no  alteration  except  in 
the  chronological  arrangement. 

In  the  thirty  years'  armistice  or  peace  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  which  was  only  kept  for  the  fourteen  years  between  the 
iBginetan  (Ol3rmp.  83,  3,  B.C.  446)  and  Peloponnesian  wars"% 
1000  talents  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,  which  according  to 
law  were  to  be  laid  by  separately  {i^aipera):  100  triremes  were 
added  to  the  navy^',  and  several  other  preparations  made:  this 
however  manifestly  took  place  in  the  first  part  of  the  war,  and 
not  in  the  beginning  of  the  peace,  as  has  been  already  shown'"; 
which  makes  it  more  singular  that  this  point  should  have  been 
dwelt  upon  by  the  orators,  as  it  would  have  far  better  suited 
their  purpose  to  mention  how  much  Pericles  had  collected 
during  that  time.  They  also  state  that  during  the  peace  of 
Nicias  (which  was  concluded  in  Olymp.  89,  3,  B.C.  422,  for 
fifty  years,  but  was  never  regularly  kept,  and  in  the  seventh 
year,  Olymp.  91,  1,  b.c.  416,  was  completely  broken  by  the 
invasion  of  Sicily),  until  Athens  upon  the  persuasion  by  the 
Argives  again  commenced  the  war,  the  sum  paid  into  the  Acro- 
polis amounted  to  7000  talents"*.  Nothing  farther  is  known 
with  regard  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  simi,  but  the  statement 


**'  Andocid.  p.  91  sqq.  ^schin.  de 
Fab.  Leg.  p.  384  sqq. 

^'  Diodorns  in  thiB  year,  and  there 
Weaseling,  Thucyd.  ii.  2,  Plutarch. 
PericL  24. 

**'  Bee  Andocid.  p.  93. 

^'  Petit  iy.  10,  8,  is  also  correct  in 


his  statement  of  this  point  The  alte- 
ration of  1000  into  2000  talents  pro- 
posed by  Scaliger  is  equally  arbitrary 
and  false. 

***  Reiske  proposes   to    substitute 
700  for  7000. 
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appears  nevertheless  to  be  deserving  of  credit.  It  b  not  impos- 
sible that  about  1000  talents  might  have  been  laid  by  every 
year,  as  the  amount  of  tribute  received  was  so  considerable. 
Thucydides'^*^  moreover  remarks,  that  during  this  truce  the 
state  had  both  increased  its  numbers  of  men  fitted  for  bearing 
arms,  and  again  begun  to  amass  treasure. 

Lastly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inscription  belongs 
to  this  period,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  sacred  monies  were 
to  be  repaid;  the  3000  talents  which  it  had  been  decreed  to 
raise,  having  been  again  returned  to  the  Acropolis.  Perides 
had  proposed  to  the  Athenians  to  make  use  of  the  sacred  trea- 
sures in  time  of  necessity,  but  to  replace  whatever  was  borrowed. 
This  perhaps  occurred  between  the  87th  and  89th  Olympiads: 
In  Oljrmp.  89,  3,  they  again  began  to  amass  a  treasure^  and 
about  Olymp.  90,  ^,  3000  talents  had  possibly  been  collected, 
which  sum  they  then  began  to  think  of  devoting  to  the  payment 
of  their  debts.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  upon  any  other  moment 
previous  to  tiie  Anarchy  which  will  accord  with  this  inscription, 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  belongs  to  some  period  before  the 
Anarchy.  Those  7000  talents  were  consumed  in  the  two  first 
years  of  the  Sicilian  war,  the  expenses  of  this  expedition  being 
so  enormous  that  this  sum  could  scarcely  have  been  sufficient 
to  defray  them'^\  In  ,the  third  year  of  this  war  there  was  a 
most  urgent  want  of  supplies;  and  when  subsequently  after  the 
defeat  in  Sicily  the  revolt  of  Chios  took  place  (Olymp.  91,  4, 
B.C.  413),  contrary  to  their  law  they  seized  the  1000  talents 
which  had  been  laid  by  as  the  last  resource  of  the  state'**. 
There  can  be  littie  doubt  that  some  money  must  subsequently 
have  been  set  apart  for  the  public  treasure,  but  it  was  again 
immediately  disbursed;  a  subject  which  might  be  followed  up 
in  all  its  details,  if  we  were  in  possession  of  more  complete 
accounts  rendered  by  the  treasurers  than  the  four  fragments  of 
inscriptions  which  stiU  remain*.     One  of  these,  of  which  only  a 


•**  vi.  26,  dp€t\Tf<l>€i  Tf  irokis  iavrriv — 
€s  xP*?/^^®^  aOpouriv,  QNiciaa  in 
Thuc.  vi.  12,  says,  an6  v6<rov  /xcydXi;^ 
Kol  troKifxov   Ppaxv  ri  XcXoi^^xoficv, 

WTT€    KOi     •)^J)fUUri    KOi    TOlff    CTafUUTW 

f)v$fj<r3ai. — ^Tbaksl.] 


•«'  See  book  ii.  ch.  22. 

^*  Thucyd.  viii.  16. 

*  See  class  ii.  of  the  Attic  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Anthor*8  CoU6cti<m,  Nos. 
137  sqq. — ^Traitsl, 
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few  words  are  wanting^  belongs  to  Olymp.  92^  3  (b.g.  410)$ 
another  probably  to  Olymp.  91,  S  (b.c.  414);  and  the  other 
two  are  also  more  ancient  than  the  archonship  of  Euclid, 
Aristophanes  complains  in  Oljrmp.  92,  4  (b.c.  409),  that  the 
ancient  contributions  from  the  spoils  of  the  Persians  were  con- 
sumed, without  being  replaced  by  property  taxes'^.  The 
history  of  the  public  treasure  concludes  with  the  battle  of 
^gospotamos;  subsequently  to  this  engagement  Atibens  appears 
to  have  lived  chiefly,  according  to  the  common  saying,  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  passion  for  the  theorica  wasted  the  money 
that  might  have  been  laid  by  for  future  wants,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  property  taxes  proves  that  the  regular  revenues  were 
not  sufficient.  Whoever  therefore  can  suppose  that  there  existed 
a  large  treasure  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  resources  and  political  condition  of  Athens  at 
that  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  public  treasure  and  the  temples 
also  contained  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  of  which  part  was  in 
bars'^%  and  part  worked  up  either  as  vessels  or  ornaments  of 
the  statues.  Pericles,  as  mentioned  by  Thucydides'^',  states 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  there  were 
upon  the  Acropolis  no  less  than  500  talents  of  imcoined  gold 
and  silver,  in  public  and  private  offerings,  in  sacred  vessels  for 
the  processions  and  games,  in  Persian  spoil  and  other  similar 
articles;  and  he  adds,  that  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  in 
the  other  temples.  There  were  40  talents  of  pure  gold  upon 
the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  could  be  taken  off:  the  value  of 
this,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  amounted  to  400  talents 
of  silver:  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  40  talents  were 
merely  estimated  in  silver*",  as  Thucydides  expressly  speaks  of 


•^»  Lysist.  666. 

••*  For  which  point  see  Corp.  In- 
acsript.  No.  146. 

«•  ii.  13. 

•^  This  notion  has  been  brought 
forward  byHeyne  (Antiquarische  Anf- 
satze,  ToL  L  p.  192)  as  a  conjecture, 
but  after  the  expression  of  Thucydides 


it  appears  to  me  that  no  doubt  can 
exist  Passing  over  the  Commentators 
upon  this  historian,  and  others  who 
have  treated  this  point  in  greater  length 
than  was  required,  I  only  remark  that 
Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  in  his  valuable 
work  upon  the  Olympian  Jupiter  is  of 
the  same  opinion  which  I  have  adopted. 
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gold.  Philochorus  however  appears  to  state  the  quantity  of 
gold  more  accurately  than  Pericles  as  represented  by  Thucy- 
dides,  for  he  mentions  the  number  of  44  talents;  which, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  1  to  13,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
572  talents  of  silver.  The  loss  of  Polemon^s  work  upon  the 
sacred  offerings  in  the  A.cropolis'''^  is  much  to  be  lamented:  in 
the  mean  time  the  catalogue  of  valuables  collected  by  Meur* 
sius'®'  may  be  much  increased  from  the  accounts  preserved  in 
different  inscriptions.  Lycurgus  added  many  ornaments  of 
this  nature,  and  others  were  melted  down  and  altered,  as  for 
example,  crowns  and  phial®,  of  which  there  were  many  upon 
the  Acropolis'^*.  In  later  times,  however,  profuse  distribution 
and  plunder  were  not  unfrequent:  thus  we  read  that  Lachares 
the  tyrant  stole  the  ornaments  of  Minerva  and  the  golden 
shields. 


Chapter  XXI. 

Of  the  Liturgies  in  general,  and  of  the  Ordinary  Ones  in 
particular. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  what  may  be  strictly  called 
the  revenues  {irpoaohoi)  of  the  state.  The  community  likewise 
derived  an  indirect  benefit  from  the  public  services  or  litur- 
gies (\€£roi;/>7ta«),  which  saved  the  state  great  expenses; 
although  Demosthenes*'^  in  speaking  of  another  subject  observes 
that  the  liturgies  were  not  in  connexion  with  the  revenue. 

This  is  the  only  question  within  the  circle  of  financial 
affairs,  which  has  been  subjected  to  an  accurate  investigation, 
(viz.,  by  Wolf  in  his  preface  to  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Leptines'^^,)  founded  upon  the  testimonies  of  ancient 


With  the  statements  of  Thucydides 
compare  also  Plutarch.  Pericl.  31,  and 
de  Tit  aer.  alien.  2.  Diodorus  (xii. 
40),  according  to  his  custom,  mentions 
a  higher  number,  viz.  50  talents^as  the 
weight  of  the  gold  in  the  statues,  and 
compare  with  this,  Suidas  in  y.  Octdmr . 
The  passage  of  Philochorus  is  in  Schol. 


Aristoph.  Pac.  S04,  which  is  the  au- 
thority upon  which  Scaliger  proceeda 
in  'OXvfur.  *Avayp,    Olymp.  87}  1* 

*^  See  MeuTS.  Cecrop.  2. 

'^  In  the  same  treatise. 

^  Cf.  Demosth.  c  Androt.  p.  SIS. 

«»  C.  Leptin.§21. 

•"  Pp.  Ixxxv— cxxv. 
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unitera.  To  several  points  in  this  dissertation  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer ;  but  shall  for  the  most  part  follow  my  owii 
course.  The  errors  of  my  predecessors  I  shaU  generally  pass 
over  in  silence^  or  only  notice  them  with  a  few  words;  and  in 
this  I  feel  less  embarrassment  with  regard  to  the  editor  of  the 
Oration  against  Leptines^  as  he  has  snbsequentiy  admitted  that 
lie  has  misconceived  some  parts  of  this  subject'^'. 

The  liturgies^  as  I  have  already  shown'i'^  were  not  pecu- 
liar to  tiie  Athenians,  and  they  existed  among  this  people  from 
remote  times.  As  early  as  in  the  history  of  Hippias  the  IHsis- 
tratid  we  meet  with  chore^  and  hestiasis,  the  latter  under 
the  name  of  ptiylarchia;  and  also  tiie  trierarchy'*%  which  is 
moreover  the  foundation  of  the  account  of  Themistodes  having 
provided  ships  out  of  the  money  received  from  the  mines'^% 
idthough  the  ancient  writers  do  not  mention  it  by  name;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Exchange  by  the  law  of  Solon  proves 
that  tiie  liturgies  had  been  introduced  even  at  that  early 
period* 

The  word  liturgy  signifies  a  service  for  the  community 
(Xij^rov,  XStoYj  XeSrov**'),  and  also  a  service  performed  by  a 
hired  servant,  or  a  servant  belonging  to  the  state  (uTn^p^r^, 
SfffUaioB);  from  which  it  maybe  inferred,  that  only  services 
performed  in  person,  such  as  choregia,  trierarcby,  &c.,  were 
included  under  the  term  Uturgy,  and  not  the  property-tax 
(ejcr^p^),  as  Heraldus  has  already  remarked"'*.  The  ancient 
writers,  wherever  ihey  speak  accurately,  distinguish  between  the 
liturgies  and  the  property-taxes'".     Orphans  were  exempted 


•>*  Analect  Pari  L  ad  Fiii.    It  is   277.    Attrovfrytip  ia  explained  bj  the 


proper  that  I  ahoold  remark  that  my 
inTeatigatioiis  had  been  long  termi- 
nated before  this  cenfeesion  and  pro- 
miae  to  correct  the  errors  committed 
were  made  known. 

•  B.iiLc.1. 

•»»  See  Wolf,  p.  IxxxviiL 

*'«  See  book  iv.  ch.  I2»  also  b.  L  ch. 
19,  and  the  dissertation  on  the  Lau- 
jian  mines. 

•*»  Wolf,  p.  IxxxTi.  cf.  Lex.  Seg.  p. 


grammarians  €lg  t6  brnt^awp  ipy6(iKr' 

**'  Anim.  in  Salmas.  Obserr.  ad  I. 
A.  et  R.  vi.  1,  7- 

*>7  Orat.  c  Eaerg.  et  Mnesib.  p. 
1155,  32,  where  the  trierarcbj  is  in- 
cluded among  the  litni^es;  cf.  p. 
114S,  sup.  The  same  distinction  is 
olearlj  made  by  Isocrates  Symmach. 
40,  ad  fin.  and  de  Antid.  p.  80,  ed. 
OreU. 
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from  all  liturgies^  but  not  from  the  property-tax'*'.  This  then 
is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  these  two  ezjpressions  are  totally 
different.  Property-taxes  were  only  considered  as  liturg^ies 
when  advanced  for  some  other  person  (irpoeur^pa),  this  being 
a  contribution  essentiaUy  different  from  the  property-tax  itself. 
Hence  Demosthenes^  client  in  the  speech  against  Polydes 
states  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  pay  the  advance  of  the 
property-tax^  as  he  was  trierarch,  and  the  law  exempted  any 
person  from  performing  two  liturgies  at  the  same  time'''.  If 
however  the  property-tax  itself  had  been  considered  as  a  liturgy^ 
all  chor^^  trierarchs^  gymnasiarchs^  and  other  persons  serving 
liturgies^  would  have  been  exempted  frcmi  it^  which  was  evidently 
not  the  case.  But  as  the  property-taxes  have  always  been  in* 
eluded  among  the  liturg^es^  even  after  Heraldus^  the  explanation 
of  these  contradictions  has  been  rendered  impossible^  and  there^ 
fore  no  writer  has  willingly  touched  upon  the  subject.  The 
ignorant  Ulpian"®  is  the  only  witness  who  can  be  adduced  in 
&vour  of  their  identity^  and  there  are  some  ambiguous  expres- 
sions in  the  ancient  writers  which  might  make  it  appear  that 
the  property-taxes  were  called  liturgies;  but  these  cannot  esta- 
blish this  position;  for  where  there  is  no  precise  limitation  of 
the  meanings  the  word  is  used  to  denote  every  service  and 
every  performance  of  a  duty;  thus  every  species  of  pecuniary 
aid  or  expenditure  was  by  an  extension  of  the  term  called 
choregia"*. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  liturgies,  they  may  perhaps 
upon  the  whole  be  most  aptly  compared  with  the  personal  ser- 
vices or  contributions  in  kind  of  modem  days,  although  the 
objects  were  very  dissimilar,  and  the  parallel  fails  also  in  many 
otiier  points.  The  litmgies  of  the  Greeks  were  likewise  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  distinction"';  and  they  were  thus  produc- 
tive of  public  benefit  to  a  degree  which  could  only  have  been 


see 


*!'  See  book  iv.  eh.  1  and  11. 
*>*  Demosth.  c.  PdycL  p.  1209,  % 
also  Orat.  c.   Phasnipp.  p.   1046, 
M-24. 
''^  Ad  Leptin.  §  24,  and  elaewhere. 
''*  ThuB  it  may  be  said  in  reference 


to  any  object,  x9P'iyV^  "^  ^ 
&c. 

«"  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  iv.  6.  Xe- 
noph.  Off.  Mag.  £q.  i.  98,  Isocmft. 
Areopag.  20.  See  Wolf,  p.c3nrU.noie. 
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possible  in  the  ancilBnt  democracies,  in  which  the  effects  of 
emulation  were  so  powerfully  felt;  we  find  indeed  that  these 
public  servants  usually  performed  more  than  the  law  prescribed; 
and  any  person  who  was  parsimonious  in  his  expenses  exposed 
himself  to  popidar  censure.  Another  advantage  was  that  the 
state  thus  dispensed  with  the  services  of  many  paid  officers  and 
oontnictors ;  so  that  the  profit  obtained  by  the  latter  of  these 
was  saved  to  the  nation^  and  neither  class  received  the  unfair 
privil^es  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  public  fuiictionariea  and 
mercantile  speculators  of  modern  days.  One  disadvantage  of 
the  system  of  liturgies,  viz.,  the  tardiness  in  the  naval  equip- 
ments which  it  occasioned,  did  not  make  its  appearance  until 
the  patriotism  of  the  Athenians  had  much  abated.  In  the 
better  times  all  impediments  were  speedily  overcome.  But  an 
equable  distribution  of  the  burdens  was  unquestionably  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty;  and  it  frequently  happened,  that  while  one 
person  exhausted  his  means,  another  made  little  or  no  sacrifice, 
altihough  his  property  was  equally  large.  And,  finally,  it  fur- 
nished the  citizens  with  an  occasion  for  ambitious  and  useless 
expenditure,  and  excited  them  to  aim  after  a  pernicious  popu- 
larity''*. Aristotle'**  justly  recommends  that  expensive  and 
useless  liturgies,  such  as  the  choregia,  lampadarchy,  &c.^ 
instead  of  being  encouraged,  should  be  not  even  permitted  to 
those  persons  who  voluntarily  undertook  to  perform  them. 

The  majority  of  the  liturgies  were  the  ordinary  liturgies,  as 
they  were  called,  t*e.  returning  in  a  regular  succession  {iyKVK7<Mi 
XeiTovpyUu***).  The  trierarchy  and  the  advance  of  the  pro- 
perty-tax furnish  instances  of  extraordinary  liturgies,  although 
we  shall  not  consider  the  latter  in  this  place,  but  combine  it 
with  the  investigation  of  the  tax  to  which  it  belongs.  There  is 
not  any  separate  name  for  the  extraordinary  liturgies;  Reiske 


"^  Thus  the  expense  of  the  chore- 
gia»  gymnafliarchy,  and  trierarchy,  was 
carried  to  a  great  extent  by  Alcibiades. 
Isocrat  V€p\  rov  C<vy.  15.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  icaraXctrov/yyf  ly,  kotccxP' 
paryt*^  one's  property;  but  a  person 
might  Kara(tvycTpo(fhtuf  and  KmBumo^ 


Tp9^w  his  estate  without  performing 
any  public  seryice. 

«*  PoUt  V.  8. 

**^  This  expression  is  thus  exphiined 
in  Lex.  Seg.  p^  250 :  al  kot*  hnaurhv  ycM^- 
luvQiy  olw  x^^PTY^  yvfUKuruipxf'^  '''^ 
lep&p  yrcpcodot  (the  architheoria)r 
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Ill* 


inyented  the  appellation  of  compnlsonr  litargies  (irpotrraieral 
\€trovpyiai)y  in  order  to  correct  a  passage  in  a  Byzantine  decree 
which  confers  upon  the  Athenians  an  exemption  from  certain 
litargies  in  Byzantium"*:  it  is,  however,  highly  improbable  that 
the  extraordinary  liturgies  are  intended,  for  at  Athens  the  extra- 
ordinary liturgies  were  the  only  ones  from  which  an  exemption 
was  allowed;  and  moreover  the  alteration,  even  if  the  extnu>r- 
dinary  liturgies  were  meant,  must  necessarily  remun  doubtful. 

The  most  important  of  the  r^ular  litmgies,  which  we  are 
now  about  to  consider,  are  the  choregia,  gymnasiarchy,  and 
feasting  of  the  tribes  {iarlcurt^**^);  the  archetheorta"'  is  a 
fourth,  but  it  is  too  unimportant  to  be  entitled  to  a  separate 
discussion,  and  therefore  I  may  with  Wolf  pass  it  oven  I  need 
only  remark  that  the  latter  liturgy  was,  as  well  as  the  trierarchy^ 
considerably  lightened  by  contributions  from  the  public*"*  or 
sacred  treasures***,  which  is  also  asserted  by  an  insignificant 
writer,  of  the  gymnasiarchy  and  choregia**'*  There  were  also 
other  liturgies  of  more  rare  occurrence,  such  as  the  arrephoria 
and  the  trierarchy  for  mock  sea-fights,  which  probably  existed 
only  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  And  lastly  there  were  cer- 
tain degrading  services  performed  in  €he  processions  by  the 
resident  aliens,  which  belonged  to  the  liturgies. 

The  obligation  to  render  these  several  services,  with  the 
exception  only  of  those  last  mentioned,  was  founded  upon  pro^ 
perty.  An  estate  of  46  minas,  or  even  of  1  or  2  talents,  did 
not  entail  upon  the  possessor  the  performance  of  any  lituigy**% 
although  it  was  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  and  made  him 
liable  to  the  payment  of  property-taxes.  The  smallest  amount 
of  property  which  obliged  the  owner  to  the  performance  of 
liturgies,  was  about  3  talents,  unless  a  person  of  less  wealth 
voluntarily  consented  to  undergo  this  burden*'**    Companies 


***  Demoflth.  de  CoroiUy  p.  S5S,  10. 

•"^  Wolf,  p.  Izzxvii 

'**  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Wolf, 
p.  xc  and  frequently  in  inscriptions. 

•*•  SeebookiLch.6. 

^  See  Coip.  Inscript.  No.  laS. 

"'  The  anonymous  author  of  the 
aiie^ument  to  the  speech  against  Mei- 


dias,  p.  610,  ed.  R«sk. 

*"  IssDus  de  Hagn.  H»ed.  p.  99S; 
(conoeming  whidi  passage  see  book  L 
ch.  20,)  Demoeth.  o.  Aphob.  i.  p.  8SS, 
22. 

~«  Cases  of  this  kind  see  in  book 
iv.  oh.  Id,  of  the  trierarchy^  if  th^  are 
really  correct. 
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{ovyriKetai)  did  not  exist  in  the  regular  liturgies'*^;  except  that 
in  Olymp.  92^  1^  in  the  archonship  of  Callias  (a.c.  412)^  after 
the  national  wealth  had  been  exhausted  by  the  Sicilian  war^  a 
decree  was  passed  to  give  permission  that  two  persons  might 
perform  the  choregia  together'**.  The  i>erformer  of  the  liturgy 
was  appointed  by  his  tribe;  which  shared  the  fietme  of  victory 
with  the  individual^  and  was  therefore  inscribed  as  conqueror 
upon  the  tripod.  This  appointment  must  have  been  made 
according  to  some  regular  succession;  yet,  if  persons  willing  to 
undertake  the  office  of  choregus  were  wanting^  one  individual 
could  serve  for  two  tribes  at  the  same  time***.  The  liturgies  of 
the  resident  aliens  were  whoUy  distinct  from  those  of  the  citi* 
sens.  According  to  Demosthenes**^  the  ordinary  lituigies  only 
required  about  sixty  persons  a  year;  a  statement  which  is  hardly 
credible,  since  ten  hestiatores  were  necessary  for  a  single  feast- 
ing of  the  tribes,  while  for  the  provision  of  every  kind  of  chorus 
there  was  always  the  greatest  emulation,  and  every  tribe  used 
commonly  to  furnish  a  choregus  for  the  sacred  feasts**',  which 
is  equally  true  of  the  gymnasiarchy. 

It  may  be  also  observed,  that  if  any  one  who  was  returned 
to  the  state  as  the  performer  of  a  liturgy  thought  that  some 
other  person  should  be  appointed  in  his  stead,  he  could  resort  to 
the  legal  remedy  of  the  EhLchange,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trie- 
rarchy*  In  order  too  that  no  person  might  be  burdened  beyond 
his  means,  it  was  enacted  by  an  ancient  law,  that  no  one  should 
be  bound  to  perform  liturgies  for  two  successive  years**** 
Neither  was  any  person  forced  to  }>erform  two  liturgies  at  the 
same  time*^*:  whence  it  is  evident  (as  indeed  is  stated  by  the 
orators*^0>  ^^^  ^^  trierarchs  were  free  from  the  regular  litnr** 


•^  Demoeth.  c  Lept.  §  19. 

»&  8choL  Arifltoph.  Ran.  406,  to 
which  may  be  joined  Platonins  in  Ktts- 
ter'8  Aristo^ianea,  p.  zi. 

^  Antiphon  de  Choreata^  p.  768, 
Coip.  Inscripi.  No.  216,  Demoeth.  o. 
Lept.  p.  467, 27,  and  the  andent  com- 
mentaton  quoted  there  hy  Ulpian. 

•^  C.  Lept.  §  18,  and  there  Wolf. 

*"  This  may  be  even  inferred  from 


the  pasBBgee  collected  by  Sigon.  R.  A. 
iy.  9,  and  is  aqpreflsiy  stated  by  the 
anthers  of  the  alignments  to  the  ora- 
tion against  Meidias,  and  by  Ulpian  ad 
Lept.  §  34,  in  reference  to  the  great 
Dionysia. 

•'»  Demosth.  c  Lept  §  7(p.  4fi9, 12, 
ed.Reiske). 

^'^  Demosth.  c.  PdycL  p.  1909,  snp. 

•*'  Demosth.  c.  Lept.  §  16  (p.  463, 
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gies  during  the  time  of  their  trierarchy.  Orphans  were  exempt 
(areKetsf)  from  all  liturgies  for  the  period  of  their  minority  and 
one  year  over'^.  Besides  this  exemption^  an  immunity  from 
the  r^ular  liturgies  was  also  given  as  a  reward  or  testimonial  of 
honour;  and  it  is  to  this  that  Demosthenes  refers'*%  when  he 
asserts  that  there  were  about  five  or  six  citizens^  and  less  than 
that  number  of  resident  aliens^  exempted^  and  that  he  went  to 
the  utmost  limit  in  stating  ten.  Leptines  in  Olymp.  106^  1 
(B.C.  B56),  carried  a  law  against  citizens  as  well  as  resident  aliens 
and  isoteles  possessing  an  immunity  from  liturgies^  and  even 
prohibiting  that  it  should  ever  again  be  either  soii^ht  for  or 
granted:  but  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  delivered 
in  the  following  year,  completely  put  an  end  to  this  project*^. 


Chapter  XXIL 
7%e  Choreffia,  orfumisfiing  of  a  Chorus. 

Among  the  ordinary  liturgies  which  were  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  festivals  and  the  diversion  of  the  people^  the 
choregia  must  be  considered  as  the  most  important. 

The  office  of  the  choregus  was  to  provide  the  chorus  in  all 
plays,  tragic  as  well  as  comic  {rparfipSoUy  xwfiipSoisf)  and  satyri- 
cal,  and  also  for  the  lyric  choruses  of  men  or  boys,  pyrrhi- 
chist®,  cyclian  dancers  and  flute-players  (jxPpfrfelv  apSpdci  or 
avSptKoU  x^P^^^i  iraihi^Koi'i  ;^o/>o!»,  'n'vppi'X}<^o!t^'i  KVKkUp  x^P^ 
axfkrirah  ayBpcuriv),  and  others.  But  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  choregus  defrayed  the  whole 
expense  occasioned  by  the  play;  an  error  which  ought  not  to 


28),  which  paasage  however^  accord- 
ing to  the  oorrect  interpretaUon  jof 
Wolf,  cannot  be  any  longer  taken  as  a 
proof,  and  c  Mid.  p.  665,  3.  That 
those  who  aenred  the  tiierarchiea, 
when  they  were  no  longer  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  might  be  called 
upon  to  serve  other  litniig^ies,  is  evi- 
dent, and  many  instances  occur  which 


cannot  all  be  attributed  to  vofamtary 
perfoimanoe. 

-  '^  Concerning  the  ateleia  in  gene* 
ral  see  Wolf,  p.  bod.  sqq^  book  L  eh. 
15,  and  where' this  subject  is  inciden- 
tally mentioned,  as  book  liL  ch.4, 
book  iv.  ch.  1,  10, 11. 

•*•  Lept  §  17. 

•**  Die  Chrysost.  Or.  Rhod.  xxxi. 
voL  i.  p.  S35,  ed  Reisko. 
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bave  been  revived^  as  it  has  been  lately^  after  the  truth  had 
been  pointed  out  by  Heraldus**^.  The  state  itself  contributed 
lai^y  to  the  plays^  as  is  proved  by  several  passages  in  ancient 
writers;  and  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  was  also  bound  to  provide 
for  several  expenses^  in  consideration  of  which  he  received  the 
entrance-money.  If  the  actors  had  been  provided  by  the  cho- 
regi^  the  state  would  have  allotted  them  to  the  choregi;  but 
they  were  allotted  to  the  poets^  and  not  to  the  choregi*^;  con- 
sequently the  chor^us  had  no  concern  with  them.  It  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  that  this  or  that  player  acted  in  particular 
for  a  certain  poet;  and  moreover  the  poet  taught  the  actors 
independently  of  the  choregus;  whereas  the  case  was  exactly 
reversed  with  the  teaching  of  the  chorus.  The  choregi  ap- 
pointed by  the  tribes  were  assigned  by  the  archon  to  the  poets, 
which  was  called  giving  a  chartu**^. 

The  first  duty  of  the  choregus,  after  he  had  assembled  his 
chorus,  was  to  provide  a  teacher  {xppoSiBdaKaXosi)  to  instruct 


***  Anim.  in  Salmaa  Observ.  ad  I. 
A.  et  R.  vi.  8y  2  sqq. 

•"  Hesyeliiosy  Suidas,  Phoiiiis  in  v. 
P€fui<r€is  vnoKpiT&v.  Each  poet  re* 
ceived  three  actors  by  lot ;  and  which- 
eTer  of  them  obtained  the  victory  was 
taken  for  the  next  time  without  a 
fresh  decision.  The  passage  of  Plu- 
tarch. Phoc.  19,  from  which  it  might 
seem  that  the  choregus  provided  the 
aeton]  and  their  dresses,  I  have  not 
noticed  in  the  text,  as  in  the  first  place 
it  is  so  confused  that  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  clear  notion  of  the  story 
related  there^  and  secondly  because 
the  Tpay^s  is  represented  as  demand- 
ing of  the  choregus  what  could  only 
have  been  demanded  by  the  woufr^Sy 
and  the  rpay^Mff  was  never  the  irouj- 
Tfjty  except  when  the  poet  appeared  as 
an  actor  and  singer  in  his  own  play ; 
and  lastly  the  whole  passage  shows 
that  the  demand  of  the  tragodus  did 
not  refer  to  the  character  of  a  queen, 
which  would  necessarily  be  present  in 
the  play,  but  only  to  the  jce janrfii^ficW 


9roXXa)  fro\vrt\m  dirodot,  which  the 
choregus  is  supposed  to  have  refused ; 
these  however  might  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  poet  as  a  chorus,  and 
therefore  he  may  have  required  the 
choregus  to  furnish  them  with  dresses 
in  addition  to  the  chief  chorus,  and 
the  choregus  might  refuse  to  comply, 
not  allowing  that  these  female  atten« 
dants  were  a  chorus,  and  being  only 
willing  to  furnish  that  which  he  was 
bound  in  strictness  to  supply.  Even 
then  if  the  story  is  considered  as  true, 
it  does  not  prove  anything  against  the 
supposition  of  Heraldus.  With  the 
exception  of  this  passage  it  has  not 
however  happened  to  me  to  meet  with 
anything  in  &vour  of  the  notion  thai 
the  actors  were  provided  by  the  cho- 
regus. 

^*^  Xophv  hit6vaiy  with  which  x^P^^ 
Xa/3etv  on  the  part  of  the  poet  corre- 
sponds. Cf.  Plat,  de  Repub.  ii.  ad  fin. 
and  the  Scholiast,  and  de  Leg.  vii.  p. 
817,  D.  Aristoph.  Ran.  94,  Oasaub.  ad 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  F. 
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them  in  their  parts^  whom  he  paid  for  his  trouble.  The  teachers 
themselves  were  proposed^  and  the  choregi  received  them,  as 
we  learn  from  Antiphon,  by  lot;  which  doubtless  only  means 
^at  these  lots  decided,  as  was  the  case  in  the  selection  of  the 
flute-player,  the  order  in  which  the  competitors  were  to  choose, 
as  every  tribe  and  choregus  would  naturally  be  desirous  of 
having  the  best*^':  an  instance,  however,  occurs  in  which  the 
choregus  chose  a  chorodidascalus  who  was  not  proposed'^* 
Another  duty  of  the  choregus  was  to  provide  the  singers  or 
musicians  who  were  to  receive  instruction.  In  the  choruses  of 
boys  this  service  was  often  connected  with  great  difficulties,  the 
parents  being  unwilling  to  give  up  their  children,  so  that  the 
choregi  threatened  to  punish  them,  or  sometimes  had  recourse 
to  violence'*^;  a  license  which  was  necessary  in  other  places  as 
well  as  Athens:  even  in  the  Augustan  age  the  chor^  in  Stra- 
tonicea  of  Caria  were  allowed  fall  power  of  forcing  children 
from  their  parents**'.  The  apprehension  of  seduction  was  the 
cause  of  this  refusal;  for  which  reason  the  age  prescribed  in 
the  laws  of  Solon  for  the  choregi  was  upwards  of  forty  years**^ 
but  this  r^ulation  had  before  the  Anarchy  become  a  dead  letter, 
even  for  the  choruses  of  boys.  Moreover,  the  chorus  received 
pay  for  their  services  equally  with  the  actors,  although  it  has 
been  supposed  without  any  reason,  that  the  native  artists 
obtained  no  remuneration'*'.  The  Athenian  people  were  as 
well  paid  as  foreigners  for  dancing,  singing,  and  running^^ 
The  choregus  was  bound  to  provide  such  liquid  and  solid  foods 
lis  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  voice'**,  as  long  as  his 
chorus  continued  in  existence,  and  generally  he  had  to  maintun 


*^  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  619,  Ari»- 
toph.  At.  1404,  Antiphon  de  Chorenta, 
p.  767>  768,  cf.  Petit  iii.  4,  2. 

^*  Demofith.  c.  Mid.  p.  533. 

***  Antiphon  ut  sup. 

•"  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  No.  2715. 

«M  iEschin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  391. 

•M  Wolf,  p.  xciii.  note. 

*^*  Xenoph.  de  Bepubl.  Ath.  i.  13. 

•**  Plutarch  de  Glor.  Ath.  6.  An- 
tiph.  de  Choreuta,  and  the  argument 


of  the  same  speech.  Conoeming  the 
maintenance  of  the  chorus  see  also  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  ai^gument  to 
Demosthenes  against  Meidias,  and 
Ulpian  ad  Lept  §  24.  In  Corcyia  also 
(and  it  was  no  doubt  the  same  eyeiy- 
where)  the  chorus  and  the  mumriana 
were  provided  with  maintenance  in 
money  or  in  kind  ((r«ri|pc(rui);  sea 
Coip.  Inscript.  Gr.  No.  184ft. 
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the  choras  during  the  period  of  their  instruction.  For  the 
representation  itself  he  furnished  (in  the  same  manner  that  the 
archetheori  provided  the  ornaments)  the  sacred  clothes  adorned 
with  gold  for  the  use  of  himself  and  of  the  chorus^  golden 
crowns*^^  and  the  masks  of  the  chorus,  and  any  articles  of  a 
similar  description  which  were  required  at  the  performance  of 
the  play.  The  choregus  was  also  bound  to  supply  a  place  for 
the  school  either  in  his  own  house  or  elsewhere*^.  Additional 
persons  were  required  for  subordinate  offices.  Thus  Antiphon^s 
client  provided  four  men  for  the  management  of  the  chorus,  of 
whom  one  was  appointed  solely  for  the  purchase  of  whatever 
the  teacher  considered  useful  for  the  boys.  Any  person  who 
did  not  supply  the  legal  amount  was  reprimanded  by  the 
proper  authorities'^. 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  the  chor^ia  must 
have  occasioned  a  considerable  expense,  though  differing  ao* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  representation.  The  chorus  of 
flute  players  cost  more  than  the  tragic  chorus''*;  whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  chor^us  did  not  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  play:  and  the  comic  chorus  cost  less  than  the  tragic;  it 
was  indeed  considered  vulgar  to  provide  expensive  dresses  of 
gold,  purple,  and  ornaments  of  a  similar  kind  for  the  former*". 
Demosthenes'*',  mentioning  the  donation  which  the  people  had 
made  to  Lysimachus  the  son  of  Aristides,  says,  that  any  person 
would  sooner  receive  the  third  part  of  it  than  immunity  from 
the  liturgies.  The  gift  was  considerable;  but  we  are  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  landed  property  in  Euboea  to 
determine  with  certainty  what  amount  of  income  he  derived 
from  it.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  third  part 
of  his  income  accruing  from  this  donation  amounted  to  more 
than  1200  drachmas;  and  consequently  the  average  yearly 
expense  of  the  ordinary  liturgies  could  scarcely  have  amounted 
to  so  large  a  sum,  on  the  supposition  that  the  person  serving 


•^  Demosth.  c  Mid.  pp.  bid,  520, 
531 9  AntipbaneB  ap.  Athen.  iii.  p.  103 
P.  Ulpiaa  ut  siip.  cf.  Herald,  ut  snp.  5. 

^  Antiphon    in    the   above-cited  i      "'  DemoBtb.  c.  Lepi.  §  06^ 
qieech.  ! 


•aa  Xenopb.  Hier.  9.  4. 

«A«  Demoetb.  ^  Mid.  p.  565, 6. 

•"  Herald,  vi.  8,  5. 
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them  only  expended  the  precise  sum  required,  or  a  little  over. 
Aristophanes^*,  as  we  learn  from  Lysias,  had  in  the  space  of 
four  or  five  years,  for  himself  and  his  father,  spent  5000 
drachmas  upon  two  tragic  choregias,  three  years  of  which  time 
he  was  also  trierarch.  This  evidently  exceeded  the  standard 
fixed  by  law. 

A  brilliant  example  of  an  excessive  expenditure  is  also 
afforded  by  another  client  of  the  same  orator***.  This  person 
had  been  choregus  in  his  eighteenth  year,  in  the  archonship  of 
Theopompus  (Olymp.  92,  2,  B.C.  411)  after  the  scrutiny  {Soki- 
fiaaia)y  and  had  given  3000  drachmas  for  a  tragic  chorus*  In 
the  same  year,  after  an  interval  of  three  months,  he  paid  2000 
drachmas  for  a  chorus  of  men,  with  which  he  was  victorious. 
In  the  year  which  immediately  followed,  in  the  archonship  of 
Glaucippus  (Olymp.  92,  3,  b.c.  410),  he  gave  800  drachmas  for 
a  chorus  of  beardless  pyrrhichistw  at  the  great  Panathensea;  and 
in  the  same  year,  at  the  great  Dionysia,  5000  drachmas  for  a 
chorus  of  men,  with  which  he  again  obtained  the  victory;  and 
was  thus  exposed  to  the  farther  expense  of  consecrating  the 
tripod,  which  was  commonly  set  up  in  a  cell  distinguished  by  an 
inscription.  Immediately  afterwards  in  the  archonship  of  Dio- 
des (Olymp.  92,  4,  b.c.  409),  he  paid  300  drachmas  for  a  cyclic 
chorus  at  the  little  Panatheneea;  data  from  which  we  also  get 
the  proportion  between  the  expenses  of  the  different  per- 
formances. This  same  individual  was  trierarch  for  the  seven 
years  from  Olymp.  92,  2,  to  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.c.  411 — 405),  at 
an  expense  of  6  talents;  and  at  this  same  time,  although  absent 
on  his  duties  as  trierarch,  he  paid  two  property-taxes,  one  of 
3000,  the  other  of  4000  drachmas:  in  the  archonship  of  Alexias 
(Olymp.  93,  4,  b.c,  405)  he  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  Promethea, 
and  was  the  victorious  competitor,  at  an  expense  of  1200 
drachmas:  a  chorus  of  boys  cost  him  soon  afterwards  more  than 
1500  drachmas:  and  in  the  archonship  of  Euclid  (Olymp.  94^ 
2,  B.C.  403)  he  conquered  with  a  comic  chorus,  upon  which  he 

*'*  Lysias  pro  Ari^toph.  bon.  p.  642,  i  sage  with  his  usual  ill  luck,  for  which 
cf.  p.  633.  I  he  has  been  sufficiently  censured  by 

"«  'AttoX.  d<K>pod.  p.  698  sqq.    Petit    others. 
Leg.  Att.  iii.  4,  1,  has  treated  this  pas-  ( 
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expended  1600  drachmas^  including  the  ornaments  and  dresses 
which  were  consecrated;  in  addition  to  which  he  paid  700 
drachmas  for  a  chorus  of  beardless  pyrrhichistee  at  the  little 
Panathensea.  He  conquered  with  his  trireme  in  a  mock  sea 
fight  off  Sunium^  at  an  expense  of  1500  drachmas:  and  more-* 
over  he  consumed  above  3000  drachmas  upon  arrhephoria^ 
architheoria,  &c.  The  sum  of  his  expenses  in  nine  years 
amounts  precisely  to.  10  talents  36  minas. 

This  person  unquestionably  made  great  sacrifices;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  making  any  false  estimate  of  the  public  burthens, 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that,  whatever  was  his  motive^ 
whether  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  obtaining  distinction  by  the 
liberal  application  of  a  large  fortune,  he  performed  more  than 
was  required  of  him :  the  possibility  of  any  exagjgeration  in  the 
sums  I  will  leave  entirely  out  of  the  question.  In  the  first 
place  he  was  not  bound  to  serve  any  liturgies  in  the  first  year 
after  the  scrutiny:  he  was  not  bound  to  perform  several  ordi- 
nary liturgies  in  the  same  yean  he  was  not  bound  to  devote 
himself  to  them  several  years  without  interruption :  he  was  not 
bound  to  perform  ordinary  liturgies  at  the  same  time  with  a 
trierarchy,  the  latter  being  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the 
former :  nor  was  he  bound  to  be  trierarch  for  seven  years,  a 
seivice  to  which  no  person  was  oftener  liable  than  once  in  three 
years'*^:  and  indeed  after  the  trierarchy  he  was  for  one  year 
allowed  an  exemption  from  all  liturgies.  In  short,  this  person 
does  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  when  he  asserts,  that  legally  he 
need  not  have  subjected  himself  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  expenses 
which  he  actually  incurred.  Assuming  however  that  he  was 
legally  liable  to  the  fourth  part,  which  amoimts  to  nearly  160 
minas,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  out  of  the  nine  years  seven 
were  burthened  with  the  current  expenditure  of  a  war,  for  which 
two  property-taxes  were  raised,  amounting  alone  to  more  than 
70  minas ;  and  that  the  years  of  peace  were  still  more  unpro- 
pitious;  and  again,  tiiat  his  property  must  have  been  very 
considerable,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  amount  of  his  expenses, 
and  above  all  from  the  long  duration  of  his  trierarchy.    We 


Avo  tTTj  KoraXnritVf  Iffasus  de  ApoUod.  Hcred.  p.  184. 
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may  therefore  fairly  assume,  without  any  danger  of  exaggeration^ 
that  his  estate  amounted  to  20  talents :  the  inheritance  of 
Demosthenes,  by  which  the  possessor  was  bound  to  perform 
the  trierarchy,  amoimted  to  15  talents:  many  other  persons 
were  however  possessed  of  double,  triple,  or  many  times  that 
sum.  If  then  we  assume  this  amount,  Aristophanes  must  upon 
an  average  have  paid  1 7i  minas  a  year  from  an  estate  of  20 
talents;  or,  reckoning  in  our  money,  71'«  f^om  a  property  of 
4833/. 

If  this  should  appear  a  heavy  taxation,  I  answer  that  it  is 
precisely  the  same  as  if  a  citizen  in  modem  days  were  not  only 
to  pay  nodiing  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  but  were  to  receive  in 
addition  to  this  property  an  annual  donation  of  about  200L 
For  if  we  only  reckon  18  (4350/.)  out  of  the  20  talents  as  pro- 
ductive capital,  the  average  rate  of  interest  being  12  per  cent., 
the  possessor  must  have  had  an  income  of  rather  more  than  2 
talents  or  120  minas  (483/.)  a  year;  of  which  he  did  not  pay  the 
seventh  part  to  the  public:  whereas  at  the  present  time  an 
estate  of  4350/.  bearing  interest  does  not  produce  on  an  average 
more  than  an  income  of  215/.,  and  firom  the  excessive  lowness 
of  prices  the  means  of  enjoyment  which  the  remaining  six- 
sevenths  of  his  income  would  have  afforded  would  have  been 
very  great.  Thus  the  marvel  of  the  enormous  taxes  paid  by 
the  Athenian  citizens  is  readily  accounted  for;  in  order  to  show 
which  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  whole  passage  of 
Lysias,  including  that  part  which  does  not  relate  to  the  chor^ta. 
Every  age  must  be  judged  from  itself;  what  appears  incompre- 
hensible in  one,  is  in  another  perfectly  natural*. 

By  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(Olymp.  93,4,  B.C.  405),  and  the  dominion  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
the  internal  prosperity  of  Athens  received  as  severe  a  shock  as 
her  foreign  power,  through  the  decline  of  house-rent  and  trade, 
and  the  loss  of  all  foreign  landed  property.  It  is  therefore  easy 
to  imderstand  why,  when  Aristophanes  represented  the  iEolo- 


*  Compare  the  passage  of  Antipliaoes 
Allien,  iii.  p.  103,  where  the  ezpenses 
of  the  choreguB  are  thus  described : 


'l/uh-ca   "xpiwra    napacx^  rf  X9Pf 
poKos  ^pcZ.— TmAKSL. 
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sioon  and  the  second  Plutus  (Olymp.  97,  4,  b.c«  389),  there 
should  have  been  no  chor^  for  the  comic  chorus**',  although 
persons  were  found  to  fill  this  office  in  the  archonship  of  Euclid 
(Olymp.  94,  2,  B.C.  403).  The  parabasis  disappeared  from  the 
comedy  from  another  reason:  after  which  the  chorus  only 
remained  as  an  acting  or  interlocutory  character,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  second  Plutus  and  in  the  new  comedy,  particularly  in 
Menander.  This  is  doubtless  the  abolition  of  the  choregia^ 
which  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes***  states  to  have  been 
eflEected  by  Cinesias,  on  account  of  the  censure  he  had  received 
from  comic  poets.  Comedy  however  did  not  cease  with  the 
cessation  of  the  chorus,  which  is  a  fresh  proof  that  the  choregus 
provided  no  part  of  the  performance  but  the  chorus.  Demos- 
thenes in  the  oration  against  Leptines**'  does  not  apprehend 
any  want  of  choregi:  but  his  own  speeches,  and  even  some 
drcnmstances  of  his  own  life,  prove  that  in  the  106th  Olympiad 
(the  effects  of  the  social  war  having  probably  been  still  in  opera- 
tion), the  full  number  of  chor^  could  not  be  procured*  The 
tribe  Pftndionis  had  supplied  no  choregus  for  three  years,  xmtil 
a  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  archon  and  the  manageirs  of 
the  tribes,  Demosthenes  voluntarily  undertook  the  choregia***. 
In  Olymp.  127^  2  (b.c.  271),  we  even  find  the  state  performing 
the  part  of  choregus  for  the  tribes  Pandionis  and  Hippothontis, 
and  it  was  moreover  victorious  in  both  instances,  in  the  chorus 
of  boys  and  men***. 

Chapter  XXIII. 

The  Gymnasiarchy,  or  Provision  of  Sacred  Games:  the  Hestiasis, 
or  Feasting  of  the  Tribes. 

The  gymnasiarchy  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
performed  at  Athens  by  gymnasiarchs,  whose  office  sometimes 
lasted  for  a  year,  and  sometimes  for  twelve  or  thirteen  months. 


*^  *EircXiir(nr  o\  xopi^yo),  Platonius 
de  ComcBdia,  p.  11,  Ariitoph.  Yit.  p. 
14,  with  regard  to  the  expreanon  see 
Demoeth.  in  liept.  §  IS. 

•*  Ran.  40S. 


••'  Ubi  8up. 

^  Demoeth.  c.  Mid.  pp.  678,  679. 
Decree  i.  at  the  end  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Ten  Orators. 

•»  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  No8.ii86, 226. 
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who  had  the  superintendence  and  care  of  the  traiiuiig  adkools,* 
and  the  exercises  performed  under  the  instmctions  of  the 
teachers  {yviivaxrra\  irculborplfiaif'^^*  With  the  later  gymna- 
siarchy  we  are  only  acquainted  from  inscriptions.  The  annual 
gymnasiarchs^  however^  at  that  time  provided  for  the  sacred 
games  which  were  performed  by  the  gymnasts^  the  lampade* 
phoria  for  example*'^  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  ancient  gymnasiarchs,  with  whom  alone  we  have  any  con* 
cem^  ever  had  the  superintendence  of  the  training  schools. 
Ulpian"'*  alone  asserts  that  the  gymnasiarchs  were  bound  to 
supply  a  full  crater  of  oil  to  such  persons  as  wished  to  anoint 
themselves  at  the  public  expense:  but  it  may  be  at  once  per- 
ceived with  what  ease  this  negligent  writer  may  have  seized 
upon  some  fact,  and  generalized  what  only  held  good  of  later 
times.  Or  even  if  the  statement  did  refer  to  an  earlier  period^ 
it  was  perhaps  limited  to  those  who  were  training  for  the  sacred 
games.  We  therefore  make  a  distinction,  which  has  not  always 
been  sufficiently  attended  to,  between  the  modem  and  ancient 
gymnasiarchy,  and  limit  the  latter  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
sacred  games. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  what  were  the  expenses  of  the 
gymnasiarch. .  He  provided  the  oil,  we  are  told  upon  the 
authority  of  Ulpian,  a  statement  winch  I  do  not  object  to, 
although  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  oil  was  furnished 
to  the  gymnasiarchs  in  several  places  in  ancient  Ghreece,  and 
even  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  Hadrian;  and  that  in  many 
periods  none  but  particular  gymnasiarchs  supplied  the  oil 
voluntarily*^'.  Wolf  conjectures  that  they  also  furnished  the 
dust,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  such  was  the  practice.  There 
is  however  another  more  important  fact  which  we  know  without 


•'®  Van  Dale,  Dissert,  ad  Mann.  p. 
584  sqq. 

^^  Inscript.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  317>  3 
(Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  No.  24S),  79,  6 
(and  elsewhere  in  single  passages), 
concerning  which  conip.  Biagi  Monom* 
Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  Mus.  Nan.  p.  43  sqq. 

•'•  Ad  Lept.  §  24. 


*''  Instances  of  which  are  furnished 
by  the  well-known  Sicilian  inscription 
concerning  the  oil  for  the  gymnaria, 
the  ordinance  of  Hadrian  with  regard 
to  the  duty  upon  and  the  ezportatioii 
of  oil  (Coip.  Inscript.  Gr.  No.  366). 
and  the  decree  of  the 
ibid.  No.  108. 
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the  Bid  of  oonjeoture^  viz.,  that  the  gymnasiarchs  were  bound  to 
maintain  and  pay  those  persons  who  were  training  for  the  cele^ 
bration  of  the  festivals*'^:  a  burthen  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able, as  the  combatants  required  the  most  nourishing  foods. 
The  cost  of  ornamenting  the  place  of  combat  for  the  festival; 
together  with  many  other  expensive  preparations,  doubtless 
also  fell  upon  the  gymnasiarch. 

The  lampadarchy,  as  being  a  particular  species  of  the 
gymnasiarchy,  deserves  to  be  mentioned'^*.  The  lampade- 
phoria  on  foot  was  a  common  solemnity;  it  was  performed  on 
horseback  in  the  time  of  Socrates  for  the  first  time  at  Athens*'*. 
The  art  consisted  in  running  Aistest  without  extinguishing  the 
torch:  a  feat  in  which  there  is  no  difficulty  with  the  pitch- 
torches  of  modem  days,  but  not  easily  performed  with  the 
waxen  lights  borne  by  the  competitors,  which  were  sectired  in 
a  species  of  candlestick  protected  by  a  shield,  as  we  learn  from 
monuments  of  ancient  art  now  extant.  It  is  possible  too  that 
it  was  necessary  to  illumine  the  course,  as  the  race  took  place 
at  night.  Games  of  this  kind  were  only  celebrated  to  the  gods 
of  fire;  and  five  of  them  were  held  at  Athens,  one  at  the 
HephtBstea,  the  presiding  deity  of  which  was  also  worshipped 
at  the  Apaturia  by  men  in  sumptuous  dresses,  holding  in  their 
hands  torches  which  they  lighted  at  the  sacred  hearth  in  token 
of  thanks  for  the  use  of  fire;  anotiier  at  the  Promethea  in  tiie 
exterior  ceramicus  in  the  Academy;  another  at  the  Panatheneea, 
perhaps  however  only  at  the  great  Panathencea;  manifestly 
because  Minerva,  as  being  the  goddess  of  arts  and  companion 
of  Vulcan,  was  also  goddess  of  fire;  she  was  also  honoured  at 
Corinth  with  the  lampadephoria*'';  at  the  Bendidea,  in  which 


*^*  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Ath.  1,  13,  de 
Vectig.  4, 62 

•7*  Arietot,  Polit.  ▼.  8. 

^*  Plat  de  Rep.  init.  Its  different 
BftnieB  are  Xafinasy  Xofiftrabfidpofiia, 
XofincArf^opia^XaiJma^Qwxptaytnf,  See 
MeuTB.  Gnecia  Feriata,  Castellan,  de 
Feet.  6ra3c.  Van  Dale  nt  sup.  p.  504, 
Caylus  Recneil  d'Antiq.  T.  I.  p.  17 


sqq.    Schneider  ad  Xenoph.  de  Vec- 
i^.  p.  170. 

'7^  Harpocration  in  v.  Xafiirar,  and 
there  Valesias,  Snidas  in  v.  Xafurddor, 
Lex.Seg.  p.  277,  Aristoph.  Ran.  UlS, 
and  the  Scholiast,  also  Schol.  Ran.  131. 
Concerning  the  lampadephoria  in  ho- 
nour of  Vulcan  as  a  Grecian  cnstoniy 
see  also  Herod,  viii.  98,  of  Promethens 
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Diana  Bendis  appears  in  the  character  of  goddess  of  the 
moon''*:  and  lastly,  at  the  annual  games  of  Pan  the  god  of 
fire"*- 

For  all  these  spectacles  the  gymnasiarchs  had  to  provide: 
and,  as  considerable  emulation  existed,  one  person  was  ap* 
pointed  from  each  tribe  for  every  game,  whether  accompanied 
or  not  with  lampadephoria"*.  The  gymnasiarchy  was  not  by 
any  means  one  of  the  inferior  Utur^es*  A  cyclic  chorus,  or  a 
chorus  of  pyrrhichistffi,  appears  to  have  been  generally  less 
expensive.  An  inscription  of  the  tribe  Pandionis,  of  the  time 
immediately  succeeding  the  thirty  tyrants,  mentions  the  con- 
querors in  the  gymnasiarchy  for  the  Promethea  and  the  He- 
phflBstea,  together  with  those  who  had  conquered  at  the  Thar- 
geUa  and  Dionysia  with  a  chorus  of  men  or  boys.  The  tribe 
confers  the  same  honotir  upon  the  one  as  upon  the  other'*^ 
Isaeus"'  classes  the  gymnasiarchy  for  lampadephoria  with  the 
trierarchy,  the  property-taxes  in  the  class  of  the  diree  hundred, 
and  the  tragic  chorda.  Aristotle  includes  it,  together  with 
the  choregia,  among  the  expensive  and  useless  lituigies:  Alci- 
biades  and  Nicias,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  great 
expenses  upon  public  liturgies,  performed  the  gymnasiarchy***. 


Pansan.  i.  30,  at  Corinth  in  honour  of 
Minerva  SchoL  Find.  Olymp.  ziii.  6S. 
That  the  Panathenaic  lampadephoria 
was  only  celebrated  at  the  great  Pana- 
theniea  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  alignment 
to  the  oration  againat  Mddias,  p.  610^ 
SB  he  states  that  gymnaaiarchs  were 
only  iq[>pointed  for  the  great  festival* 
Into  the  uiaocnracy  of  this  limitation  I 
shall  not  now  however  inquire.  A 
gymnasiarch  of  the  tribe  Cecropb  oc- 
curs in  a  mutilated  inscription,  Corp. 
Inscript.  Gr.  No.  261. 

'^'  Plat,  ubi  sup.  The  lampade- 
phoria in  this  passage  has  indeed  been 
referred  to  the  less  Panatheniea,  which 
would  fall  immediately  after  the  Ben- 
didea ;  Corsini  has  however  shown  that 
the  less  as  well  as  the  great  Panathe- 


nsea  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
Hecatombieon,  and  consequently  are 
here  out  of  place.  See  the  above-cited 
inscription. 

*7*  Herod.  vL  105,  Phot,  in  v.  Xaii- 
irckf,  and  Lex.  8^.  ubi  sup. 

^  Ai^gum.  ad  Mid.  ut  sup.  In  the 
Lex.  8^.  ubi  sup.  the  yviufaaiap^^oi 
are  simply  called  o2  Spxpwrwf  rw  Xa§i' 
vaMpofu&if^  which  explanation  is  too 
confined. 

•"»  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  No.  213. 

^*  IssBus  de  Philoctem.  Hered.  p. 
154,  where  the  expression  made  use  of 
is  yvftpoiruipxfaf  Xo/iiradi,  with  which 
comp.  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  ut  sup.  €P 
rmr  'kofMnratri  yvfumauipxpvfttpoi. 

•^  Isocrat  wcpl  tow  {tvy.  15,  Plu- 
tarch. Nic.  et  Crass.  2. 
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Hie  client  of  Iseras  in  the  speech  for  the  inheritance  of  Apollodo^ 
rus**^  boasts  of  his  honourable  gymnasiarchy  for  the  Hephoestea* 
According  to  Lysias***  a  victorious  gymnasiarchy  for  the  Pro* 
methea  cost  1200  drachmas. 

The  feasting  of  the  tribes  {itrrlacis),  a  species  of  liturgy 
which  occurred  less  frequently^  was  provided  at  the  expense  of 
particular  persons  selected  from  the  tribe  (eandropes),  Har- 
pocration'**  informs  us  that  if  no  person  came  forward  volun- 
tarily, some  one  was  appointed  by  lot;  which  is  stated  as  if 
upon  the  authority  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Mei- 
dias,  where  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs.  It  appears  to  be  an 
incorrect  inference  from  what  is  stated  in  that  speech  respecting 
the  appointment  of  the  choregi,  the  voluntary  choregia  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  the  order  which  was  determined  by  lot  in  the 
election  of  the  chorodidascalus**'.  The  hestiatores  were  doubt- 
less appointed,  like  all  persons  serving  liturgies,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property,  in  some  regular  succession  which 
is  unknown  to  us***:  for  no  burthen  of  this  description  could 
have  been  imposed  upon  a  citizen  by  lot.  The  banquets  which 
were  provided  at  this  liturgy,  were  different  from  the  great 
feastings  of  the  people,  the  expenses  of  which  were  dehnyed 
from  the  funds  of  the  theorica.  Entertainments  at  the  festivals 
of  the  tribes'"*  {<f>v\€riKct,  Setirva)  were  introduced  for  sacred 
objects  only,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  citisens  of  the  tribe,  and  also  from  motives  agree- 


*^  P.  184.    This  gymnasiarehy  is    chorus  of  boys  at  the  Dionysia  (Corp. 
also  meDtioned  by  Andocides  (de  Myst.    Inscript.  Gr.  No.  213),  and  again  with 
96)  as  having  been  performed  by  him,  '  a  cyclic  chorus  (Vii.  Dec.  Orat.  p. 
together  with  the  archetheoria  to  tlte    229). 
Isthmus  and  Olympia;  and  the  same  i      **'  See  above,  chap.  22. 
mentions  his  having  gained  a  victory       '^  Harpocration  in  v.  iartarmp, 
in  a  lampadephoria,  and  therefore  by 
the  gymnasiarchy,  in  his  oration  against 
Alcibiades,  p.  133,  it  happened  how- 
ever earlier.     Another    victory   was 
also  obtained  at  thePanathensa  by  the 
same  person  with  an  evavdpta,  a  game 
which  also  belonged  to  the  liturgies 
(c  Alcib.  uhi  aup.)  another  with  a 


^  Demosth.  c  Mid.  pp.  618,  619. 

•••  This  is  (f>€p€iy  iartdropa,  De- 
mosth. c.  Bmot.  de  Nom.  p.  996,  24. 
The  filling  the  office  itself  is  called 
coTcay  n^  ^Xijv,  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p. 
666,  10. 

•^  Athen.  v.  p.  186  C, 


2  H 
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able  to  the  spirit  of  democracy'*\  Delicacies  were  probably 
never  provided;  but  meat  was  given  at  these  banquets^  as  may 
be  collected  from  Pollux'*'.  If  we  reckon  2000  guests^  and  the 
cost  of  each  at  2  oboli^  which  is  probably  rather  under  than 
above  the  truth,  the  expenses  of  an  hestiasis  may  be  estimated 
at  nearly  700  drachmas. 


Cf.  Herald,  nt  onp.  iL  1,  13.  «<"  Hi.  6?. 
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Note  [A],/>.  307. 

The  present  mscription  was  first  published  by  Chandler  (ii.  110)  from  a 
yery  inaccarate  transcript,  together  with  a  Latin  version^  and  without  any 
attempt  at  explanation.  It  was  afterwards  given  by  Professor  Boeekh,  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Siaalshaiuhaitung  (vol.  ii.  p.  396),  where  he  corrected  many 
of  Chandler^s  errors;  and  he  has  since  repeated  it  with  some  additional 
improvements  in  his  Collection  of  Greek  Inscriptions  (No.  103,  vol.  i.  p.  141 ; 
ef.  p.  900).  As,  however,  after  this  last  edition  some  difficulties  still  remained, 
which  the  inaccuracy  of  the  transcript  made- use  of  by  Mr.  Boeekh  placed  in 
his  way,  the  translator  has  thought  it  desirable  to  give  in  the  form  of  a  note  a 
more  correct  copy,  made  by  himself,  from  the  original  inscription,  which  is 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  289). 

>The  inscription  consists  of  twenty-four  lines,  with  the  date,  which  is  written 
in  laiger  characters  upon  a  projecting  ledge  of  the  stone,  and  has  thus  all  its 
letters  perfect,  while  the  first  letter  of  each  of  the  next  nine  lines  is  lost.  A 
transverse  blow  has  destroyed  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  twenty-third  line, 
and  nearly  all  the  last  line  ;  the  word  0P6AI  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
the  last  of  the  inscription,  as  a  part  of  the  original  under  surface  of  the  right 
comer  still  remains.  It  is  written  <TT0ixrfi6»f  each  of  the  first  fourteen  lines, 
after  the  date,  containing  forty-three  letters :  but  in  the  sixteenth  line  the 
stone-cutter  had  written  ETIN  for  E2TIN,  and  the  T  was  afterwards  changed 
into  a  Z,  the  I  into  a  T,  and  an  I  was  inserted ;  so  that  after  the  correction,  the 
number  of  letters  ia  forty-four.  The  remaining  lines  contain  only  forty-two 
letters.  There  is  no  di£Perence  between  O  and  6,  and  A  is  freq^uently  put  for 
A  In  the  vacancies  for  one  letter  in  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  lines,  the 
surface  of  the  stone  appears  to  be  perfectly  pi-eserved,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  letter  having  existed.  In  the  sixteenth  line,  the  nineteenth  letter  was 
at  first  £.    The  whole  inscription  may  be  thus  written  in  modem  eharacters. 


'Eti  *Af;^/Woy  a^Xfivrog^  ^gvviofvog  ifjfJtAgj^fiv. 

\K]ariiTdS€  fjnaOownv  Ilecpaiels  TlapcbKlav  Kol^Akfjivpl- 
[S]a  Kal  TO  Orjaeiov  koX  raXKa  refjuevrf  airavra,  tov9 /Aicr[^] »- 
[a'']afiivov9  inrkp:  Ai  8paxf^9  /caOiardvai  airori/J/rifAa  t^9  /^ 
5  [4]cr^(»<r€0)9  d^ioxpeopVi  roif^  Sk  ivrhf  A  Spaxff'&y  eyytrrfTtf- 
[y]  airoScSoiJLevov  rd  iavrov  Tr]s  fjLiaOdxrecjs,  cttI  TOiaSe  fui 
[i]a0oOaiv  dveTTirifJurfra  Kal  aTeXrj,  idv  Si  ns  ela^opd  y- 
[/j^Kiyra*  diro  r&y  'XJ^pUav  rov  Tifii^fiaro^^  roif9  Brj floras  €- 
[l'\a'<f>€p€iv.  Tfjv  Sk  vKffv  Kal  rifV  yrjv  fiif  i^iarto  i^dyeiv  to-» 
10  [p']9  pLio-OtDO-afiivovs  fi/jTC  ix  Tou  Qiffo-eiov  fjuiire  ix  r&v  d\K* 

2  H  2 
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a)V  r€/i€V&v  firjSi  rifv  GX/nv  ♦♦♦*  Sof)  t#  X^Ph'  ^^  /*«r(^«- 
adfievoi  to  Q^afio^pioy  koX  to  rov  Xxowovvros  koX  t- 
aWa  iwoiuia  rifv  fii<rdf»{o)iv  xaraOiiirovcri  rifv  ft^F  i7|*«r- 
€iav  iv  T^  'E/carofijSai&vi,  rrfv  Sk  fnxUretav  iv  r^  IloaiSe^ 

15  fivt,  ol  fAurOmo'dfievot^  IlapdKCav  /ral  ^A\fAvp&a  xal  to  Oi|- 
trelov  Kot  T&Wa  el  irov  n  iariv^  Saa  oUv  re  teal  Oeiuriv 
itmv  ipydcifia  iroeiv^  icarh  rdBe  ipydcovrai,  Til  fiky  e- 
yyia  irfj  57r«9  &v  BovKmvrai,  r^  Se  Se/edrip  erei  rify  t^ 
fjulaeuLv  dpovv  icaX  fiif  wXc/o),  ottwi   Ay  T^jJ  /AurOwa-afUvtp 

20/i€Tcl  raSha  i^  {nrepyd^ecrOai  airo  t^9  &Tiy»  ^l  Sc^r- 
a  rod  ^Avdearnprnvoi*  ihv  Si  wkem  apotrtf  ij  rrfv  ^fUaet^ 
aVf  r&y  StffAOT&v  Sam  6  tcapvof  6  wKeitov*  rtiv  oUiav  rrfv 
[iv'A]\[jAvpy8i  areyovaay  wapaXafiiby  tcai  opOify  Kara  t[^ 
V  trvvOiitei^y.    iracrm  Si  al  oIkUu  irapaBiS6crffyoy  opOaL 


In  the  third  line,  A  is  supplied  from  the  word  *AX/ivpida  in  the  fifteenth 
line,  where  it  is  written  quite  distincfly':  1,  4,  EmrNTHlN],  and  1.  90, 
EKNl,  for  €yywn>  «"d  'fS?  *•  %  '^^^  ^  ^'7^?  *•  ^*»  »  for  T  {raXku 
lv96fua\  as  in  1.  8,  rSXKa  rtfUvri  amnrrOy  and  1.  16,  rSXXa  rt  irov  ri  cirrtr); 
1.  6,  APAXMAN  for  ipaxfJt&v;  h  19,  nA£IA  fbrwX«u»;  and  L  18,  ETHI  for 
jVci,  are  apparently  mere  errors tif  the  engraver:  font  ^/iiVcay  in  1. 14  and  19, 
irootdcww  in  1. 14,  wotw  in  1.  17,  and  dpSirei  in  L  SI,  are  probably  intentional. 

The  oidy  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  word  which  succeeds  VX7V  in  the 
eleventh  line.  The  sense  appears  to  require  the  lufinitive  mood  of  a  verb 
rigniffiBg  to  damage,  or  to  euty  or  some  equivalent  expression.  'Aftay  has  the 
proper  number  of  letters,  but  the  letter  which  follows  the  second  A  ^jpears  to 
be  O*.  In  the  twenty-first  line  also,  the  sense  seems  to  require  ap6awa%  for 
ap^ajii  but  the  participle  wapakafii^  is  evidently  meant  to  refer  to  one 
person.  Perhaps  the  chief  tenant  occupied  the  house  in  Halmyria.  Tlie 
word  in  the  twenty-third  line,  which  Chandler  could  not  read,  is  6pB^¥ ;  the 


*  Lex.  ap.  Bekk.  Aneed.  p.  383, 16,  *AXfivpidfff :  r^mfjnt  vtpi  rat  ia-xiKnit 
Tfjt^Amidit.  'ApurroiP^sTffp€t{f.rTfpai) 

Vki  dc  yt  <r<  phfOtunv  cir  akfivpUiat 
Tjfii  fu)  fFap€)((itw  yt  vpAyfiaTa. 

*  The  word  hnf6fuop  is  rendered  in  the  text  by  pa9tttre4andf  according  to 
the  last  explanation  of  the  anther  in  his  work  on  Inscriptions.  It  is  ns^  in 
a  slightly  different  sense  to  signify  a  fee  for  paeturmg^  in  an  Orchomenian 
inscription.  (Corp.  Inscript.  GrsBC  No.  1669 ;  and  see  Boeckh's  not^  vol  i. 
page  743.) 

'  The  author  has  soggested  two  different  methods  of  explaining  this  passage; 
but  they  afford  no  assistance,  as  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  necessary  to 
aui^ly  a  letter. 
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lelten  are,  however,  quite  distSnet:  the  hst  word  in  the  iiiBeription  is  also 
6pBaL  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  hy  Thncydides  (v.  42),  where  he  says  that 
the  Athenians  thought  that  they  were  wronged  by  the  destruction  of  Panac- 
toniy  h  jBci  6pB^  waptAowaif  and  in  chap.  46,  ndtfoicrdv  re  6p^v  amdidovcu  xal 
*A/«^aroXiir.  The  words  inclosed  between  brackets  in  the  last  two  lines  are 
restored  upon  conjecture^  but  probably  are  not  Cat  from  the  sense  of  the 
originaL  In  the  place  of  the  ninth  letter  from  the  end,  there  appear,  however, 
to  be  some  traces  of  a  N. 

For  awoMofuww  in  I«  6,  Mr.  Dobree  conjectured  vvoT$B€fMPowi  see  his 
M ifloeDaneous  Notes  on  Inscriptions,  p.  IS. 

Conoeming  the  word  omrliuifMa  in  L  4,  see  above,  p.  143,  note  082. 
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BOOK  IV. 

OF  THE   EXTRAORDINARY  REVENUES  OF  THE  ATHENIAN 

STATE. 


Chapter  I. 

Sttbfect  of  the  Fourth  Book  stated.     General  nature  of  the 
Property  Tax  in  Attica. 

The  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  Athenian  state^  which  stand 
next  for  consideration,  were  either  provided  for  as  occasion 
required^  according  to  some  established  law  or  custom,  or  they 
were  raised  by  arbitrary  measures,  which,  though  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  state  was  induced  to  have 
recourse  to  in  order  to  relieve  itself  in  pecuniary  distresses. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  modes,  the  imposts  were  of 
two  kind^  the  one  a  fixed  and  direct  tax,  the  other  the  litur- 
gies. An  acquaintance  with  both  these  methods  of  taxation 
presupposes  an  investigation  into  the  national  wealth  and 
valuation  of  Attica,  without  which  every  inquiry  of  the  sort 
must  be  considered  imperfect,  obscure,  and  barren;  yet  the 
writers  on  the  liturgies  up  to  this  time  have  hardly  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  the  subject.  Such  an  investigation  is,  indeed^ 
entangled  with  no  small  difficulties,  so  scanty,  incomplete,  and 
indeterminate  are  the  data  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

This  examination  will  be  most  suitably  combined  with  that 
of  the  property  tax  (etV^o/oa),  with  which  the  determination  of 
the  national  wealth  is  closely  connected.  For  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought  that  the  great  demands  which  were  occasioned  by 
war  could  not  be  satisfied  in  any  better  manner  than  by  taxes 
upon  property;  from  which  very  circumstance  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  these  imposts  did  not  exist  in  very  early  times. 
Before  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians  had  no  occasion 
to  raise  frequent   and   considerable   taxes    on   property;   the 
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citiseiu  served  for  a  long  time  without  pay^tihe  ships  were 
equipped  by  the  trierarchs,  the  sieges  produced  but  little 
expense,  as  the  art  of  conducting  them  was  still  in  its  infancy; 
in  later  times,  when  pay  was  introduced,  and  wani  had  become 
more  costiy,  the  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  the  tributes. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  doubted  whether,  before  the 
period  alluded  to,  any  direct  tax  whatever  had  been  imposed  at 
Athens.  If  any  had  been  levied,  it  must  have  been  under  the 
name  of  a  duty  connected  with  the  valuation  (t^Xo9);  a  pointy 
indeed,  upon  which  we  are  almost  wholly  xminformed,  although 
it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  resorted  to,  since  every 
institution  necessary  for  it  was  in  existence,  and  the  inquiry  a» 
to  the  services  due  according  to  the  valuation  was  already  in  use* 
Of  this,  however,  elsewhere.  In  the.  mean  time,  it  is  oortain 
that  the  first  extraordinary  property  tax  {ela^pd)  was  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  siege  of  Mytilene  in  Olymp.  88,  1  (b.  g.  428), 
when,  the  public  treasure  being  exhausted,  200  talents  were 
thus  raised.  This  Thucydides'  expressly  testifies;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  he  does  not  mean  merely  the  first  property 
tax  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  the  first  absolutely;  for  such 
is  the  correctness  of  his  style,  that  he  would  have  more  dis- 


'  iii.  19,  which  passage  should  evi- 
defntly  be  thus  written :  UpoaMfAtvoi 
tii  ol  *k0¥pfauH  ;(pi;fiar«y  cf  r^  iroXi- 
epcdar  Kal  avroX  co-cWyxaircs  r^rt 
trpofTOP  ifri^phw  dtaK6<na  raXayra, 
i^eirtfiyfraw  Kal  hrl  roits  ^fifuixovs 
apyvpok6yov9  vavv  bixa^  &c.  Comp. 
Poppo  Obeer.  p.  1S2.  [The  fbllowing 
remarks  upon  this  passage  are  made 
hf  Tittmann,  in  his  DartteUung  der 
IMtffiftwdWn  StaaUverfoMtungen,  pi  41, 
note  31.  ''That  the  extraordinary 
property  tax  was  not  introduced  at 
Athens  until  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
cannoty  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  proved 
finom  Thuoyd.  iii.  19,  the  only  meaning 
which  this  passage  can  have  is,  that 
the  amount  before  collected  had  never 
been  so  great  as  200  talents.  We  are 
told  that  the  naucrari  collected  the 


property  taxes  (PoUnx  viii.  108,  Hesy- 
chius  in  v.  vavKkapos^  Ammonius  in  v. 
vavKpapoiy  Thomas  Magister  in  v. 
vavKkripoi,  and  Bockh  himself  remarks 
it  in  book  iv.  chap.  6) ;  but  the  appel- 
lation Naucrari  in  this  sense  did  not 
exist  after  the  time  of  Cleisthenes 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  37>  Harpocra- 
tion  in  v.  biffjMpxofy  Photius  in  v. 
pavKp6pta  2,  idl  fh>m  Aristotle),  and 
therefore  we  are  compelled  to  suppose 
that  property  taxes  bad  existed  at 
Athens  before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes. 
And  it  appears  also  from.  Thucyd.  i. 
141,  that  the  extraordinary  property 
taxes  levied  in  war  were  throughout 
Greece  general  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  particularly  ui  Sparta, 
and  probably  in  Athens  as  well." — 
Tbansl.I 
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tinctly  signified  the  fonner  meaning,  had  he  intended  to  convey 
it.  Thns  the  property  tax  is  also,  by  its  later  origin,-  distin** 
goished  from,  the  liturgies.  In  subsequent  times,  however^ 
these  taxes  appear  to  have  recurred  in  frequent  succession,  for 
even  in  Olymp.  88,  4  (b.c.  425),  Aristophanes'  speaks  of  their 
imposition  as  a  common  event ;,  but  for  any  other  object  than 
war,  a  property  tax  was  scarcely  ever  levied  at  Athens,  unless 
it  happened  that  the  funds  of  the  administration  had  been 
already  applied  to  the  uses  of  war,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  replaced  by  a  property  tax ;  or  that  money  was 
required  to  pay  off  loans,  as  was  the  case  after  the  government 
of  tibe  thirty  tyrants ;  although  in  other  states  property  taxes 
were  sometimes  imposed  in  time  of  peace  to  provide  even  for 
the  payment  of  salaries*.  For  this  reason  the  generals  were 
not  only  entrusted  with  the  mimagement  and  collection  of  these 
taxes,  under  the  r^^lation  of  a  decree  of  the  people,  but  they 
presided  over  the  court  of  justice,  in  which  the  disputes  con- 
nected, with  this  subject  were  decided^;  as,  for  example,  when 
ady  person  was  too  highly  rated,  which  in  early  times,  either 
from  hatred  or  revenge,  not  unfrequently  occurred^. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  citizen  could  be  exempted 
from  the  property  tax,  although  this  privilege  was  once  granted 
to  some  resident  aliens,  who  had  probably  obtained  an  immu- 
nity as  members  of  a  foreign  state  before  the  period  of  their 
settlement  in  Attica^.  According  to  Demosthenes  this  was 
neither  permitted  by  recent  nor  ancient  laws,  not  even  for  the 
descendants  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton'.  The  exemption 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  favour  of  the  merchants  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  at  all  established*;  orphans  were  indeed 
exempted  from  the  liturgies,  but  not  from  the  property  taxes^ 
as  Heraldus  has  remarked*;  for  Demosthenes  paid  them  when 
an  orphan,  and  if  it  had  been  done  voluntarily,  he  would  not 


*Eq.922. 

■  Aristot  Polit.  vi.  5. 

*  "Wolf  Proleg.  in  Lept  p.  xciv. 
^  Aristopli.  ut  sup. 

*  See  below  chap.  l(L 


'  Demoeth.  o.  Lept.  §.  IJ^  (p.  468, 
15),  §.  22  (p.  4«6,  1> 
>  See  book  i.  ch.  15. 
*  Anim.  vi.  1,  ?• 
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have  failed  to  dwell- upon  such  a  ciicainstance,  where  he  boasts 
of  having  been  the  leader  of  a  symmoria  during  his  minority'** 
Even  the  trierarchs  were  obliged  to  pay  this  impost";  and  the 
only  payment  from  which  they  could  legally  be  exempted  was 
the  advance  of  the  property  tax**.  Other  opulent  persons^  if 
they  had  not  to  serve  the  trierarchy,  were  a  fortiori  liable  to 
the  property  tax ;  so  that  all  other  members  of  die  community, 
who  were  subject  to  the  performance  of  litur^es,  were  bound  to 
pay  it,  even  if  they  coidd  not  be  forced  to  serve  the  trierarchy*': 
it  is,  in  fact,  evident  from  die  nature  of  the  case,  that  all  persons 
who  were  not  completely  destitute  were  subject  to  this  tax* 
even  if  they  were  incapable  of  performing  liturgies. 


Chapter  IL 

The  Sources  of  fVealih  in  Attica,  and  the  Measures  adopted  bff 
the  State  for  increasing  it. 

How  much  the  state  took  from  the  property  of  individuals, 
what  sum  could  be  supplied,  if  a  fixed  portion  of  it  was 
required,  and  according  to  what  principles  the  taxation  was 
assessed,  cannot  be  clearly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  national  wealth. 

Since  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  this  question,  it  will  not 
be  foreign  to  purpose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  inquire  what 
were  the  sources  of  wealth  which  Attica  actually  possessed, 
and  how  far  that  care  for  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth, 
which  has  (no  matter  whether  successfully  or  not)  been 
attempted  by  modem  governments,  was  an  object  much  con- 
sidered by  the  administration  of  Athens. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this  subject  longer  than  is  necessary,  I 


'*  C.  Mid.  p.  505.  Another  example 
of  aproperty  tax  paid  for  wards ooeurs 
in  IssBus  ap.  Dionys.  Is.  p.  108,  5,  ac- 
cording to  the  correct  explanation  of 
Beiske,  Or.  Gnec.  voL  vii.  p.  391. 

"  Xenoph.  GBcon.  2,  6.    Lys.  ctiroX. 


dttpod.  p^  606  aqq.  pro  Ari8tq>h.  bonis 
p.  633.  Demoeth.  c.  Lept.  §  84  (p. 
465,  25). 

"  See  book  iii.  ch.  21. 

^  Demosth.  c.  Lept  ibid. 
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shall  content  myself  with  remarking,  that  in  a  democracy  die 
importance  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  must 
have  been  more  evident  than  under  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. Poverty  would  either  produce  troubles  and  violent 
commotions^  or  the  burthen  of  maintaining  the  poor  would 
press  on  the  community  at  large.  If  the  distress  should  be 
prolonged^  the  possibility  of  enforcing  the  public  liturgies 
would  be  rendered  doubtful.  It  is  thus  that  the  wealth  of  the 
citizens  produced  far  more  immediate  advantage  to  the  state 
than  with  any  other  constitution  whatever.  '^The  liturgies 
voluntarily  performed  by  individuals  from  their  own  property, 
must  be  considered,"  says  a  client  of  Lysias*%  ''as  the  surest 
revenues  of  the  state.  If,  therefore,  you  counsel  well,  you  will 
take  no  less  care  of  our  property  than  of  your  own ;  since  you 
well  know  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  all  our  resources, 
as  you  have  done  before.  And  I  should  conceive  that  you  are 
all  well  aware  that  I  am  a  better  manager  of  my  own  affairs 
than  those  who  administer  the  property  of  the  state :  if  you 
make  me  poor,  you  will,  at  the  same  time,  injure  yourselves^ 
and  others  will  squander  away  my  money,  as  has  been  so  often 
the  case  before/'  But  although  the  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth depends  upon  the  welfare  of  individuals,  yet  the  remark 
that  every  one  is  the  best  manager  of  his  own  property  seems 
to  have  been  evident  to  the  Athenians,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Sparta,  to  the  other  states  of  ancient  Greece :  they  thought 
that  every  one  could  best  take  care  of  himself,  and  that  artificial 
assistance  was  unnecessary. 

Again,  in  the  best  times  of  the  Athenian  state,  nothing 
existed  which  could  have  impeded  the  public  welfare ;  except 
that  the  liturgies,  if  they  were  unequally  divided,  were  attended 
with  pernicious  consequences.  The  property  taxes  were  only 
imposed  in  times  of  war,  and  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise 
were  inconsiderable.  Attica  derived  her  prosperity  from 
agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  from  manufactures  and 
commerce.  For  the  encouragement  of  trade  everything  was 
done  which   was   considered   advantageous.      Retail-trade   or 

^*  Lys.  diroX.  dwpod.  p.  704. 
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shop-keeping  was  not,  indeed^  an  honourable  employment,  but 
according  to  law  it  could  not  bring  disgrace  upon  any  one*^. 
Agriculture  stood  high  in  the  public  estimation,  and  particular 
branches  of  it  were  protected  by  law,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
cultiyation  of  olives.  Mining  flourished  as  much  as  circum- 
stances would  permit:  nor  was  the  breeding  of  cattle  discou- 
nged  by  any  taxes,  as  in  countries  under  a  despotic  government* 
No  restraint  was  ever  placed  upon  industry  at  Athens^%  although 
manual  labour  was  considered  unworthy  of  a  citizen.  The  law 
proposed  by  Diophantus,  as  it  was  never  actually  passed,  must 
not  be  quoted  as  an  example  to  the  contrary;  this  person 
wished  to  degrade  the  manual  labourers  to  the  condition  of 
public  slaves  {Sff/jLoaioi);  that  is,  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  condition  similar  to  that 
of  the  Cretan  Clarotse,  the  Penestee,  or  the  Helots ;  a  project 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  emanating 
from  the  violence  of  aristocratical  oppression,  by  the  operation 
of  which  Athens  would  have  been  again  d^raded  to  that  level 
above  which  she  had  raised  herself  ever  since  the  time  of  Solon. 
This  attempt,  however,  was  just  as  impracticable  as  if  it  had 
been  wished  again  to  introduce  bondage  in  a  state  where  it  had 
been  long  abolished,  or  to  make  the  citizens  in  the  republics 
the  slaves  of  the  nobility*. 

Many  demagogues  particularly  encouraged  manufeu^tures  and 
industry,  as  has  been  noticed  in  different  places;  and  in  few 
states  were  they  so  ff omishing  as  in  Athens.  According  to  very 
ancient  laws,  vagrants  who  followed  no  occupation  were  not 
tolerated;  every  person  was  obliged  to  signify  by  what  means  he 
supported  himself*'.  Against  the  unemployed  poor  the  action 
for  idleness  {Sl/ctf  apyiasi)  could  be  instituted'*':  the  law  did  not 
even  allow  unemployed  slaves  (apTol  oUirai)  to  be  kept'*. 
Parents  were  bound  to  cause  their  children  to  be  taught  some 
profession,  or  they  had  no  claim  to  be  maintained  by  them  in 


"  Petit  L^.  Att,  V.  6,  6. 
*'  Comp.  book  i.  ch.  9. 
*  Conceming  the  proposal  of  Dio- 
phantus, see  b.  i.  note  178. — Traksl. 


»7  Herod,  ii.  177,  Diod.  L  77. 
«  Comp.  Petit  v.  6, 1. 
»»  Petit  ii.  6.  12. 
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old  age'\  Unfortunately  indeed  those  laws^  as  is  usually  the 
case,  fell  into  disuse,  as  the  powers  of  the  stttte  were  more  fuUy 
developed,  and  by  means  of  wars  and  the  system  of  judicar 
ture,  many  hands  were  withdrawn  from  labour;  the  wages  in 
the  assembly,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  army  and  navy, 
were  looked  to  as  professional  rewards,  and  they  appeared  the 
less  disadvantageous  to  the  state,  as  the  expenses  were  in  great 
part  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  subject  communities. 


Chapter  III. 

Instances  of  the  Property  of  Athenian  CUizens,  and  of  the  Dis^ 
tribution  of  the  National  Wealth  among  the  different  classes 
,  of  the  People. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  national  wealth  of  Attica,  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  to  adduce  examples  of  the  property  of 
individuals  (though  frx>m  their  nature  they  cannot  be  perfectly 
vouched  for),  so  that  by  a  comparison  of  them  it  may  be  made 
evident  what  was  a  small,  and  what  a  moderate  or  a  huge  pro- 
perty, particularly  with  regard  to  the  interval  of  time  between 
Pericles  and  Alexander.  Previously  to  this  period,  property 
when  valued  in  silver,  was  naturally  of  &r  less  amdunt. 

The  AlcmsBonidcB  were  always  a  noble  and  wealthy  fiEunily  at 
Athens;  but  their  fortunes  were  chiefly  raised  in  the  age  of 
Solon  by  Alcmaeon  the  son  of  Megades,  Croesus  having  made 
him  a  present  of  twice  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry'^  In 
this  manner  he  might  have  received  about  5  talents  of  gold, 
which  at  the  most  amounted  to  75  talents  of  silver;  his  former 
property  was  probably  not  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  this  sum : 
and  although  he  may  at  that  time  have  far  exceeded  all  his 
fellow-citizens  in  wealth,  yet  at  a  later  period  this  would  no 
longer  have  been  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  in  the 
same  age  with  many  instances  of  inconsiderable  properties;  how 


^  Petit,  ii.  4^  13^  16.  [DionysiiiB 
Ant.  Rom.  xx.  2.  'AOtjmioi  fih  dSfrjs 
Ztvxov,  6ti  tovs  paBvfiovs  ictu  ofryovs 


Travsil.I 

'*  Horod.  vi.  125,  and  the  oommenta- 
tora. 
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many  persons  were  there  who  had  not  so  much  as  a  talent,  or 
even  less  than  10  minas;  of  which  it  is  needless  to  quote  any 
examples,  as  poverty  was  generally  prevalent.  The  possessor 
of  a  talent  was  able  indeed  to  live  npon  it,  so  that  he  was  not 
exactly  classed  with  the  indigent;  but  yet  a  property  of  this 
amount  was  always  inconsiderable.  Families  of  1  or  2  talents 
{ot/coA  ToKavTiato^f  BiraXavroi),  which  were  numerous,  did  not 
therefore  serve  any  liturgies".  Families  possessing  3,  4,  and  5 
talents  are  frequently  mentioned;  thus  iEschines  the  orator 
inherited  an  estate  of  5  talents,  which  he  farther  increased  by 
his  own  gains;  thus,  for  example,  he  added  to  it,  according 
to  Demosthenes,  2  talents,  which  the  managers  of  the  sym- 
moriffi  had  given  him**.  Is»us'^  furnishes  an  instance  of  an 
estate  of  nearly  4  talents,  one  of  whose  clients  states  that  he 
had  land  in  CEnoe  worth  50  minas,  together  with  the  estate  of 
Hagnias  amounting  to  2  talents  40  minas,  to  which  10  minas 
must  be  added  for  some  item  that  has  fallen  out  of  the  MSS., 
making  altogether  3  talents  40  minas.  Stratocles  and  his 
brother,  according  to  the  account  of  Isffifus'%  received  from 
their  fadier  a  fortune  just  sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  from 
which  however  they  were  not  able  to  perform  any  liturgies; 
Stratocles  by  the  adoption  of  his  daughter  obtained  a  property 
of  more  than  24  talents,  and  gained  by  being  in  possession  of 
this  sum  for  nine  years  5^  talents,  partly  in  money,  raw  pro- 
ducts, and  cattle,  partly  in  lands  and  agricultural  implements, 
which,  together  with  the  property  of  his  daughter,  amounted  to 
8  talents.     The  property  of  Critobulus  is  estimated  by  Xeno- 


»  Book  iil  ch.  31. 

**  Demofltlk  de  Corona^  p.  329,  lA. 

**  De  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  294.  In 
order  to  underBtand  thia  paaaage  I 
must  make  the  following  remarks. 
The  speaker^s  property  is  stated  to  be 
ahont  110  minas  less  than  the  property 
of  Stratocles.  Now  the  property  of 
Stratocles  amounted  to  330  minas; 
consequently  the  property  of  the  for- 
mer person  must  have  been  220. 
8omet.i]ng  must  therefore  have  fiUlen 
out,  and  be  restored  in  some  such  way 


as  this:  x^ptoy  cv  OIp^  invroKurxi'' 
XimVf  oUla  xi^i»^'  The  np6s  dc  rov» 
T019  which  follows  shows  that  two  sepa- 
rate sums  preceded.  As  to  the  rest 
the  calculation  is  quite  clear,  and 
though  Reiske  cannot  see  his  way 
through  it,  we  excuse  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  frank  confession  (p.  29S)i 
Vmrum,  fatebor  enim,  ad  ealcuUmdum  ei 
O0I9MV  omnino  aries  mathemoHcat  invUa 
Minerva  naiug  turn, 
*^  Ibid.  p.  292  sqq. 
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phon^'  at  500  minas  (8^  talents)  and  over:  he  was  considered  a 
rich  man.  Timocrates  was  possessed  of  more  than  10  talents*'; 
Dicaeogenes  had  an  annual  income  of  80  mina8'%  which  implies 
a  property  of  about  11  talents,  and  this  was  looked  upon  as 
something  considerable.  Diodotus,  a  merchant  in  moderate 
circumstances,  was  possessed,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Lysias"*,  of  5  talents  of  silver,  which  he  paid  down  to  the  guar- 
dian appointed  for  his  children;  he  had  7i  talents  vested  in 
bottomry,  and  1000  drachmas  in  the  Chersonese,  and  besides 
bequeathed  to  his  wife  2000  drachmas  and  30  Cymcenic  staters; 
to  this  must  be  added  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  perhaps 
an  estate  in  the  Chersonese,  from  which  his  family  received 
supplies  of  com  every  year,  amounting  altogether  to  14  talents. 
Demosthenes'  father  left  at  his  death  14  talents,  his  mother  had 
a  dowry  of  50  minas,  so  that  the  property  of  the  son  was  esti- 
mated in  the  registers  of  the  valuation  at  15  talents**.  Under 
it  the  following  articles  were  comprised;  two  workshops  with 
thirty  sword-cutlers  and  twenty  chair-makers,  a  talent  lent  out 
at  12  per  cent.,  together  valued  at  4  talents  50  minas,  the  yearly 
profit  of  which  was  50  minas;  moreover,  about  -80  minas  in 
ivory,  iron,  and  timber,  90  in  varnish  and  brass,  a  house  worth 
30  minas,  furniture,  cups,  gold,  clothes,  ornaments,  belonging  to 
his  mother,  worth  100  minas,  80  minas  in  ready  money,  70 
minas  lent  out  upon  bottomry,  and  106  minas  lent  out  in  other 
ways,  altogether  about  14  talents:  in  this  enumeration  the 
female  slaves  are  not  included**.  Pheenippus*'  had  an  estate  on 
the  borders  in  Cytheron,  of  40  square  stadia  at  the  lowest,  the 
yearly  returns  of  which  were  more  than  1000  medimni  of  barley 
and  800  metret®  of  wine,  from  which  in  dear  times,  when 
l)arley  was  at  18  and  wine  at  12  drachmas,  he  received  27>600 


^  (Econ.  2,  comp.  book  i.  di.  20. 

^7  Demosth.  c.  Onetor.  i.  p.  866* 
extr. 

^  Isseus  de  Dicsaog.  Hered.  p.  110. 

'^  In  Diogit  p.  894  sqq.  I  cannot 
see  any  sufficient  ^*ea8on  why  Canter 
and  Taylor  (p.  902,  Reiske)  should 
wish   to   i*ead   2000   drachmas  in  the 


Chenonese  instead  of  lOOa  [The 
former  number  has  however  been  re- 
ceived by  BeJdcer  from  a  MS^  Or.  Att 
L  p.  469<— Travsl.] 

80  Demosth.  o.  Aphob.  pp.  814, 81&. 

"»  P.  828,  2. 

"  See  the  speech  against  Phnn^ipni 
p.  1040,  and  there  Bdske. 
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drachmas:  if  we  take  only  the  fourth  part  as  the  common  price 
(although  the  orator  assumes  the  third  part),  he  received  firom  it 
regularly  an  income  of  7000  drachmas :  besides  this  he  sold 
wood  from  it  every  year  which  produced  40  minas.  He  had 
therefore  an  annual  income  of  about  110  minas^  whence  his 
estate^  according  to  the  usual  interest  of  12  per  cent.,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  15  talents. 

The  owner  of  this  amount  of  property  was  considered  as 
a  person  of  some  opulence,  as  the  rate  of  interest  was  high  and 
the  prices  of  commodities  low.  At  the  same  time  many  Athe- 
nian's were  far  wealthier.  Onetor,  according  to  Demosthenes'*, 
was  possessed  of  more  than  30  talents;  Ergocles  is  also  said  to 
have  embezzled  the  same  sum'^.  The  property  of  Isocrates 
cannot  have  been  less,  for  he  had  at  one  time  about  100  scho- 
lars, and  received  from  each  10  minas,  from  Timotheus  a  talent, 
from  Euagoras  20  talents*\  Conon  left  at  his  death  about  40 
talents,  of  which  he  bequeathed  5000  staters,  about  100,000 
drachmas  to  Minerva  and  the  Delphian  Apollo,  10,000  drachmas 
to  a  relation,  3  talents  to  his  brother,  after  which  17  talents 
remained  for  his  son  Timotheus*':  perhaps  however  only  the 
ready  money  is  intended,  for  the  family  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed much  landed  property  from  early  times^^.  Stephanus 
the  son  of  Thallus  passed  for  a  man  worth  ibore  than  50  talents, 
yet  he  only  left  behind  him'"  11  talents,  probably  because  he 
had  squandered  away  much  money  in  the  course  of  an  extra- 
vagant life.  In  the  same  manner  Ischomachus  was  considered 
in  his  lifetime  to  have  possessed  more  than  70  talents'%  yet 
after  his  death  his  two  sons  received  only  2  talents  a  piece;  but 
flatterers  and  parasites  had  consumed  his  substance*^  so  that  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  he  left  at  his  death  less  than  it  was 
thought  that  he  possessed;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Xenophon^*  should  quote  this  man,  if  the  same  person  is  really 
meant,  as  an  example  of  economy.     The  property  of  the  cele- 


«  C.  Onetor.  p.  SC?,  1. 

**  Lysias  c.  Phttocr.  p.  828. 

'^  Live^  of  the  Ten  Orators. 

^  Ljra.  pro  AriBtoph.  bonis,  pw  fi39. 

^  Flutarch.  Solon.  15. 


'"  Lysias  ut  sup.  p.  648. 

<>'  Lys.  ut  sup.  p.  C47. 

^  Heraclid.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  D. 

*'  (Econ.  6  sqq. 
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brated  banker  Pasion,  a  naturalized  foreigner,  was  of  equal 
magnitude;  he  possessed  about  20  talents  in  land,  including  a 
shield  manufactory,  and  slaves  which  produced  a  talent  a  year; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  50  talents  of  money  lent  out  at  inter- 
est, of  which  11  talents  were  not  his  own^'.  His  houses  alone 
yielded  a  rent  of  SO  minas  a  year;  the  banking-shop  produced 
an  annual  income  of  100  minas.  His  son  ApoUodorus,  who 
inherited  the  half  of  his  property,  not  only  lived  extravagantly, 
but  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  property  to  the  public  service^. 
It  appears  also  from  the  works  of  Demosthenes  that  he  was 
involved  in  many  law-suits;  which  will  account  for  his  being 
found  to  possess  no  more  than  3  talents^*  when  he  was  caUed 
upon  to  pay  a  laige  fine,  although  he  is  said  to  have  received 
more  than  40  talents  in  twenty  years* 

Among  the  wealthy  families  I  should  first  mention  the  house 
of  Nicias.  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  the  unfortunate  general, 
was  remarkable  for  his  large  possessions,  from  which  he  con- 
tributed munificently  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods^'.  This  is  the  person  whom  Atheneeus  calls  the  richest 
of  all  the  Greeks;  his  property  was  so  considerable  that, 
according  to  Xenophon,  he  had  1000  slaves  of  his  own  in  his 
mines^.  That  this  is  the  individual  alluded  to  by  Xenophon 
does  not  require  any  proof,  for  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  a 
person  of  the  age  of  Socrates;  his  property  was  valued  at  100 
talents,  consisting  chiefly  of  moveables^'*  His  son  Niceratus, 
who  is  called  nearly  the  most  distinguished  and  the  wealthiest 
person  in  Athens^^  was  killed  at  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
who  were  tempted  by  his  wealth  to  put  him  to  death.     He 


^  Demosth.  c  Phorm.  pp.  946,  946. 
The  words  '£y  o2v  rotp  ir€VTTfKopTa  ra- 
XavTois  occasion  in  this  place  a  con- 
siderable difficulty,  which  the  com- 
mentators have  not  thought  proper  to 
touch  upon.  According  to  the  sense 
their  meaning  must  be,  that  together 
with  his  own  50  talents  he  had  also 
lent  out  U  belonging  to  other  people. 
Heraldus  (ii.  5, 13  sqq.)  therefore  pro- 
poses to  read  aw  o^v :  perhaps  how- 
ever fV  can  be  retained,  in  the  sense  of 


amat^  his  own  50  talents,  beimetn 
them,  as  it  were  intermixed  with  than. 

^  Demosth.  ut  sup.  p.  956  sqq. 

**  Orat.  c  Neser.  p.  1354,  16. 

*•  Thucyd.  vii.  86. 

^  Athen.  vi.  p.  272  E,  Xenophon 
Memorab.  ii.  5,  2,  de  Vectig.  4,  14, 
Plutarch.  Nic.  4,  comp.  book  L  ch.  13. 

*''  Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  bonis,  p.  648. 

^  Died.  xiv.  5;  oorop.  Xenoph. 
Hell.  ii.  3, 18,  Ly&  c.  Poliuch.  p.  602, 
Plutarch.  Es«  Cam.  ii.  4. 
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affirmed  that  he  neither  left  behind  him  gold  nor  silver;  but 
his  son  Nicias  received  14  talents  in  land,  and  other  property**. 
I  conjecture  therefore  that  Niceratus  had  previously  made  some 
secret  transfer  of  his  property,  and  I  find  a  slight  confirmation 
of  this  supposition  in  the  account  given  by  Isocrates^'  of  a 
Nicias,  who  in  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants  mortgaged  his 
lands,  sent  his  slaves  out  of  the  country,  and  gave  his  money 
and  furniture  in  trust  to  a  friend.  This  was  probably  the  son 
of  the  Nicias  who  was  executed,  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
father  may  have  transferred  the  property  to  him  previously  to 
his  voyage  firom  Athens;  the  Nicias  of  Pergase,  who  squandered 
away  his  substance  with  flatterers'*,  is  probably  the  same 
person;  and  Niceratus  of  Acherdus,  notwithstanding  the  differ-^ 
ence  of  the  demus,  appears  to  be  his  son,  whom  Demos- 
thenes*'  calls  a  son  of  Nicias,  beloved,  childish,  and  effeminate, 
who  was  still  alive  in  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.c.  353),  and  since  he 
was  able  to  perform  the  trierarchy,  must  have  still  retained  a 
considerable  property;  with  him  this  celebrated  family  became 
extinct. 

Still  more  distinguished  both  in  rank  and  in  wealth  was  the 


**  Lys.  pro  Arisioph.  bonis  ut  sup. 
The  date  of  this  oration  is  Olymp.  98, 
which  must  be  observed  in  order  to 
prevent  confusion  between  the  differ- 
ent individuals  of  this  fiunily. 

»J  C.  Euthyn.  3. 

^>  Athen.  sdi.  p.  537  D,  ^lian  V.  H. 
iv.  23, 

'^*  C.  Mid.  p.  567,  24,  cf.  p.  568,  24. 
The  same  person  is  probably  meant  in 
Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p^  534,  15,  c. 
Conon.  p.  1266,  26.  In  this  acconnt 
of  the  family  of  Nicias,  having  paid  no 
regard  to  Uie  errors  of  modem  scho- 
lars, I  will  now  touch  upon  them 
slightly.  The  confusion  which  St. 
Croix  (M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip- 
tions, t  xlviii.  pp.  165, 172)  has  made, 
is  the  most  singular,  as  he  refers  the 
passages  of  Xenophon  and  Athenieus 
concerning  Nicias  the  general,  who 
was  executed  in  Sicily,  to  his  grandson 


Nicias,  and  asserts  of  the  other  that  he 
died  childless,  referringto  Demosthenes 
against  Meidias,  where  his  greatgrand« 
son  Niceratus  is  said  to  have  died  with- 
out children.  Marklaiid  (ad  Lys.  pro 
Aristoph.  bonis)  supposes  that  the 
childless  Niceratus  was  the  Niceratus 
who  was  executed  in  Olymp.  94,  l,and 
by  that  means  involves  himself  io  in- 
extricable diffioultiesy  from  which  he 
wishes  to  relieve  himself  by  an  absurd 
emendation :  the  truth  however  is  that 
the  one  was  the  grand&ther  of  the 
other.  The  elder  died  in  Olymp.  94, 
I,  the  younger  was  living  at  the  time 
of  the  suit  against  Meidias.  That  the 
former  had  a  son  may  be  also  seen 
from  Lys.  c.  Poliuch.  p.  604.  Spalding 
also  (ad  Mid.)  and  Reiske  (Ind.  His- 
tor.  ad  Demosth.)  have  confounded 
these  two  persons. 


2  I 
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£unily  of  Hipponicus  and  Callias,  which  derived  its  origin  from 
Triptolemus,  and  had  the  hereditary  dignity  of  torch-bearer 
{BaSovxost)  |,in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^.  The  first  of  this 
family  whom  we  hear  of  was  the  Hipponicus,  who  is  said  to 
have  bought  much  land  with  borrowed  money  a  short  time 
before  the  changes  introduced  by  Solon  in  the  46th  Olympiad 
(B.C.  594y*.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  as  a  charge 
of  having  obtained  his  wealth  unjustly  is  implied  in  this  state- 
ment, it  may  have  originated  in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 
Pheenippus,  the  father  of  the  first  Callias,  was  probably  his 
brother;  this  CalUas  had  large  possessions,  and  he  bought  the 
property  of  Pisistratus  as  often  as  he  was  driven  out^,  expended 
much  money  in  keeping  horses,  was  conqueror  in  the  Olympic 
games,  gave  great  dowries  to  his  daughters,  and  permitted  all 
three  the  liberty  of  choosing  among  the  Athenians  whatever 
husbands  they  wished.  His  son  Hipponicus  the  second,  sur- 
named  Ammon,  >is  said  to  have  been  made  still  richer  than  his 
father  by  the  treasures  of  a  Persian  general  which  Diomnestus 
of  Eretria  had  acquired  on  the  first  irruption  of  the  Persians 
into  Greece  (Olymp.  72,  3,  b.c,  490),  and  which  upon  the 
second  invasion  he  gave  in  custody  to  Hipponicus;  and  the 
latter,  as  all  the  captive  Eretrians  were  sent  to  Asia,  was  unable 
to  return  them'^;  a  story,  which  is  deserving  of  credit,  since 
even  the  name  of  the  Eretrian  is  mentioned.  Callias  the 
second,  the  torch-bearer,  called  Laccoplutus  *  from  his  great 
riches,  was  the  son  of  this  Hipponicus;  he  was  held  to  be  the 
richest  of  the  Athenians'^  and  his  property  was  valued  at  200 
talents*';  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Persian  court, 
and  subsequently  paid  a  fine  of  50  talents  to  the  state''.     He 


"*  Xenoph.  HelL  vi.  3, 2,  Andoc.  de 
Myst.  p.  57  8qq.  and  elsewhere  in  the 
account  of  Callias  the  second. 

**  Plut.  Solon.  15. 

"  Herod,  vi.  121. 

^  Heraclid*  Pont  ap.  Athen.  xiL  p. 
536  F. 

^  Plut  Aristid.  25. 

^  Lys.  pro  Aristoph*  bonis,  p.  640 
sqq. 


^  See  book  iiL  ch.  12.  The  aaibor 
mentions  in  the  Addenda  that  **  since 
Callias  the  second,  the  toroh-bearer^ 
gained  sudi  fame  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Cimon,  tliat  the  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  erected  at  that 
time  an  altar  to  Peace  (Plutarch.  Ci- 
mon. 13),  one  might  be  inclined  to 
question  the  reality  c^  the  fines  to 
wluch  he  is  said  to  htkre  been  con* 
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is  said  to  have  obtained  his  cognomen  from  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  at  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  present:  the  story  is,  that  a  Persian 
pointed  out  to  him  a  treasure  buried  in  the  earth,  that  he  killed 
the  communicator  of  the  secret,  and  carried  away  the  money; 
it  is  however  more  probable  that  this  fable  arose  from  his  cog- 
nomen, and  from  the  account  handed  down  concerning  his 
father,  especially  as  the  story  is  di£ferently  narrated,  and  the 
battle  of  Salamis  substituted  for  that  of  Marathon'^.  His  large 
possessions  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Hipponicus  the 
third,  whose  wife  afterwards  married  Pericles;  in  family  and 
riches  this  one  too  is  ranked  among  the  firat  of  the  Greeks^*. 
According  to  Xenophon  he  had  600  slaves  in  the  mines,  and  he 
is  even  said  to  have  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  state  to  bnild  a  house  upon  the  Acropolis,  in  which  to 
deposit  his  treasures,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently  secure  at  his 
own  residence;  a  circumstance  which  appears  afterwards  to 
have  vexed  him  when  he  was  reminded  of  it  by  his  friends'*. 
His  daughter,  who  married  Alcibiades,  received  a  dowry  of  10 
talents,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  so  large  a  sum  having 
been  given  by  a  Grecian;  10  others  were  to  be  added  when 
she  had  a  son*'.  Hipponicus  was  killed  in  tlie  battle  of  Delium 
(Olymp.  89,  B.C.  424),  where  he  was  general:  and  Callias  the 
third,  the  torch*bearer,  succeeded  him,  who  must  have  inherited 
his  father's  property  when  a  youth;  he  was  celebrated  for  his 
riches  and  liberality.  Sophists,  flatterers,  and  courtesans, 
helped  to  consume  his  substance.  When  he  filled  the  office 
of  general  (Olymp.  96,  4,  b.c.  393),  he  probably  spent  his  own 


demned.  Pausanias  (l^  8,  3)  on  the 
other  hand,  influenced  by  the  latter 
drcumiitance,  appears  even  to  question 
the  merits  of  Callias  as  merely  relying 
upon  popular  report;  the  Athenians 
indeed  recognised  them  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  metal  statne  to  his  memory, 
which,  however,  as  well  as  the  statues 
of  Lycuigus,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of 
the  goddess  of  Peace,  together  with 
which  it  stood,  were  unquestionably 


not  erected  till  later  times,  and  for 
that  reason  cannot  afford  any  decisive 
testimony  in  his  favour." 

^  The  passages  are  Plut.  Aristid.  5, 
SchoL  Aristoph.  Nub.  65,  Hesych.  Suid. 
and  Fhotius  in  v.  XaiMe<$9rXovros'. 

•»  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  64,  Isocr. 
ntpl  Tov  {nry,  13,  Plut.  Alcib.  8. 

^  HeracUd.  ut  sup. 

*^  Plut.  Alcib.  ut  sup.  Andoc.  c. 
Alcib.  p.  117. 
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private  fortune  instead  of  increasing  it:  the  duties  of  the 
Spartan  proxenia  may  also  have  been  performed  by  him  in  an 
expensive  manner.  About  the  98th  Olympiad  (b.c.  388)  his 
property  did  not  amount  to  2  talents;  and  at  an  advanced  age, 
after  having  gone  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  so  late  as  in  Olymp. 
102,  2  (B.C.  371)9  he  died  in  indigence'\  His  son,  Hipponicus 
the  fourth,  cannot  therefore  have  inherited  much  from  his 
father.  Whether  Callias,  the  son  of  Calliades,  who  gave  Zeno 
100  minas  for  instructing  him'%  and,  as  is  evident  from  this  fact, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  belonged  to  this  family, 
cannot  be  determined;  but  the  rich  Callias  of  inferior  descent, 
who  obtained  his  property  by  mining,  and  who  paid  for  Cimon 
the  great  fine  imposed  on  Miltiades'*,  was  unconnected  with 
this  house. 

The  property  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  doubly  related  to  the 
noble  Callias,  was  very  considerable.  His  family  estate  only 
indeed  amounted  to  300  plethra  of  land,  although  Cleinias  his 
ancestor,  doubtiess  his  great-grandfather,  is  mentioned  among 
those  who  made  a  dishonest  use  of  the  seisachtheia  of  Solon, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  increasing  their  property'';  and  the  orna- 
ments of  his  mother  Deinomache  are  estimated  by  Socrates,  as 
mentioned  in  Plato  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  first  Al- 
cibiades), at  only  50  minas.  There  cannot  however  be  any 
doubt  that  he  had  much  other  property,  for  his  Bather  Cleinias 


^*  Concerning  the  redaced  circum- 
stances of  this  Callias,  see  Heradid,  ut 
sup.  Lysias  nt  sup.  (in  Olymp.  96) 
JE]iaxL  Var.  Hist  it.  16, 23;  and  com- 
pare Perizonius  upon  the  latter  passage. 
Concerning  him  as  general,  ambassa- 
dor, daduchus,  and  Spartan  prozenus, 
see  Xenoph.  HelL  iv.  5,  13,  v.  4.  22, 
vi  3,  2  sqq.  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
date  of  the  event  mentioned  in  the 
last  passage,  Died.  xv.  5 1,  and  the  com- 
mentators. The  jest  of  Iphicrates  in 
Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  2,  refers  to  the  po- 
verty of  this  vain  and  noble  torch- 
bearer.  He  is  well  known  from  Plato. 
Many  have  written  upon  this  fiunily, 
particularly  Perizon.  ad  iElian.  V.  H. 


xiv.  16,  Larcher  ad  Herod,  vi.  121, 
KUster  ad  Ariitq>h.  Av.  284,  and  the 
writers  quoted  by  Fischer  ad  Plat. 
Apol.  4.  I  have  only  here  wished  to 
adduce  what  relates  to  their  wealth, 
and  to  the  distinction  between  the 
difierent  individuals. 

*»  Plat  Alcib.  i.  p.  119  A,  and  there 
Buttmann. 

^  Plut.  Cim.  4,  Nepos  Dim.  1. 

•'  put.  Alcib.  i.  p.  123  C,  Plut  Sol. 
15.  With  regard  to  the  double  rela- 
tionship, Alcibiades*  mother  was  of 
the  family  of  Hipponicus  (Dem.  adv. 
Mid.  p.  661,  90;  comp.  Spalding,  p.  74 
sqq.),  and  he  himself  married  the  sis- 
ter of  Callias. 
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had  a  trireme  of  his  own  in  the  Persian  war^  which  he  manned 
at  his  private  cost:  and  his  gains  could  not  have  been  trifling 
during  the  four  or  five  years  that  he  was  general,  as  the  different 
states  willingly  gave  him  twice  as  much  as  they  gave  to  others: 
his  property  was  estimated  at  more  than  100  talents,  and  if  we 
find  that  he  left  behind  him  less  than  he  had  received  from  his 
guardians'%  this  fact  can  only  be  explained  by  his  profligacy  and 
extravagance,  and  the  extraordinary  reverses  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  office  of  general  and  places  connected 
with  the  administration  of  public  money  enriched  the  persons 
who  filled  them.  Themistocles  was  not  possessed  of  3  talents 
before  he  entered  upon  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  he 
had  no  scruples  about  taking  money  when  any  favourable  occa- 
sion offered.  Thus  he  received  30  talents  from  the  Euboeans 
for  an  object  of  great  utility,  of  which  he  embezzled  25,  having 
attained  his  purpose  with  only  5**;  when  he  fled  to  Asia,  he 
saved  part  of  his  property  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends, 
and  yet  what  accrued  to  the  state,  according  to  Theopompus, 
amounted  to  100  talents,  according  to  others  to  still  more,  and 
according  to  Theophrastus  to  80'*.  Cleon  the  leather-seller 
was  so  deeply  involved  in  debt,  that  nothing  that  he  had  was 
unmortgaged,  before  he  became  a  demagogue;  his  well-known 
rapacity  gained  him  50,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  100 
talents'*.  The  account  is  unquestionably  exaggerated  which 
Dinarchus''  gives  of  Demosthenes  having  by  Persian  and  other 
bribes  gradually  obtained  150  talents,  although  he  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  landed  property,  and  was  not  even  able  to  pay 
the  fine,  when  judgment  was  passed  against  him  in  the  case  of 
Harpalus.  Of  others  who  lived  in  the  same  age  the  last  I  shall 
mention  is  Diphilus,  whose  confiscated  property  produced  160 
talents'".  Common  report  ascribed  to  Epicrates,  as  Lycurgus 
mentioned,  a  property  of  600  talents'*. 


~  Lys.  de  Aristoph.  bonifly  p.  654. 
"  Herod,  viii.  4,  6. 
»•  Pint.  Themist,  25,  -fiUan.   Var. 
Bwt.  X.  17. 
^  ^  iBlian.  ut  sup.  and  there  Perizon. 
f*  Adv.  Demofith.  pp.  50,  51. 


^"  lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  in  the  life 
of  Lycurgus.  Comp.  above,  book  L 
ch.  7,  and  my  Dissertation  upon  the 
Silver-mines  of  Laurium. 

7*  Harpocrat.  and  Suidas  in  v.  'En-t- 
Kpanis. 
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Although  these  data  are  not  sufficient  to  express  the  national 
wealth  in  a  determinate  number,  yet  they  justify  us  generally 
in  asserting  that  it  was  not  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with 
the  actual  circumstances  of  Greece.  Demosthenes'^  in  refie- 
renee  to  this  very  point,  states  that  the  resources  of  Athens 
were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  all  the  other  states.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  better  times  property  was  divided  into 
nearly  equal  portions;  that  is  to  say,  most  persons  had  only  as 
much  as  they  used:  no  one  was  so  poor  that  he  disgraced  the 
state  by  begging'*:  the  rich  however  shared  their,^  property  with 
the  poor  in  order  to  obtain  popularity,  as  was  the  case  with 
Cimon;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  people  was  poor 
{wivrffy^  this  statement  refers  to  the  more  recent  times;  nor, 
according  to  the  Grecian  idiom,  does  it  mean  that  the  majority 
of  the  nation  were  wholly  destitute  of  property.  The  land  also 
appears  to  have  been  much  divided;  even  wealthy  citizens^ 
such  as  Alcibiades  or  Aristophanes'*,  did  not  possess  more 
than  30  plethra,  or  thereabouts*  In  the  age  of  Demosthenes 
we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  complaints  that  individuals  got 
possession  of  too  many,  or  very  extensive  estates'*;  of  which 
Phfenippus  and  Pasion  the  banker  are  instances.  At  the  return 
of  the  people  after  the  overthrow  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  there 
were  not  more  than  5000  citizens  who  did  not  possess  any 
land**,  and  some  of  these  probably  had  other  property. 

In  later  times,  although  it  appears  that  many  of  the  citiaens 
fell  into  gfteat  poverty,  and  that  a  few  only  rose  to  opulence, 
the  wealth  of  individuals  never  reached  such  a  height  as  in  the 
Macedonian  kingdoms,  and  in  the  Roman  state;  whence 
Cicero*^  declares  that  50  talents  was  a  great  sum  of  money, 
particularly  at  Athens  in  the  age  of  Alexander.  When  Anti- 
pater  in  Olymp.  114,  2  (b.c.  323)  deprived  all  Athenians  of  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship  who  did  not  possess  2000  drachmas. 


'»  De  Sjrmmor.  p.  185,  2,  cf.  adv. 
Androt.  p.  617>  12,  Thucyd.  i.  80,  ii. 
40. 

^'  Isocrat.  Areopag.  38. 

^  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  and  de  Rep. 
Ath. 


'*  Mentioned  hy  Lyaias.  See  book 
i.  ch.  11. 

^»  Book  L  ch.  12. 

*  Dionya.  Hal.  Lys.  p.  92,  44,  ed. 
Sylb. 

*'  Tu8c.  V.  32. 
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12,000  penons**  are  said  to  hare  been  thns  excluded;  conse- 
quently not  more  than  about  9000  can  have  been  possessed  of 
that  sum;  in  the  time  of  Cassander  10  minas  were  sufficient 
qualification  for  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen^;  these  rates  are  so 
low,  that  it  might  seem  preferable  not  to  consider  them  as  esti- 
mates of  the  whole  property,  but  as  fixed  parts  of  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  imposition  of  taxes,  which  was  the  nature  of  the 
valuations  of  Solon  and  Nausinicus;  but  this  again  is  impossible, 
as  in  that  case  too  large  an  amount  of  property  would  have 
been  requisite  to  entitle  the  possessor  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship; we  must  therefore  consider  those  rates  as  real  valuations 
of  property,  and  suppose  that  Athens  had  greatly  declined  in 
wealth.  For  the  earlier  times  it  would  be  important  to  know 
how  much  property  qualified  a  citizen  for  admission  among  the 
5000  hoplit®  during  the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred;  but 
we  only  know  in  general  that  bodily  strength  and  opulence  were 
requisite*^. 

Chapter  IV. 

Approximate  Detemdmstion  of  the  National  Wealth  of  Attica. 

CoNCBRNiNO  the  total  amount  of  the  national  wealth  of  Attica, 
Polybius'*  gives  an  apparently  most  satisfactory  statement. 
Phylarchus  had  related  that  Cleomenes  before  the  battle  of  Sel- 
ksia  collected  6000  talents  from  the  plunder  of  Megalopolis : 
this  stun,  which,  according  to  Polybius,  would  have  enabled  the 
king  of  Sparta  to  exceed  even  Ptolemy  in  civil  and  military 
expenses,  our  historian  will  not  allow  to  be  correct ;  at  that 
period,  he  maintains,  when  the  Peloponnese  was  completely 
exhausted,  as  much  imquestionably  could  not  have  been  levied 
out  of  it,  as  in  his  own,  when  the  country  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  yet  that  at  the  actual  time  they  could  not, 
excluding  the  inhabitants,  and  counting  in  all  kinds  of  furniture 
and  implements,  make  up  6000  talents :  ^'  For  what  historian,'^ 


■'  Book  i.  ch.  7.  1      •*  Thucyd  viii.  65,  conf.  97. 

•*  Diod.  xviiL  74.  I      ®*  »»•  02,  conf.  63. 
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he  proceeds  to  say,  *^  has  not  related  of  the  Athenians,  that,  at 
£he  time  when  in  conjunction  with  Thebes  they  entered  upon 
the  war  against  the  Lacedsmonians,  they  sent  out  10,000 
soldiers,  and  manned  100  triremes;  that  having  then  deter- 
mined to  pay  the  war  taxes  from  property  (airo  rrj9  ovaias)^ 
they  valued  the  whole  country  of  Attica,  and  the  houses,  and  all 
other  property  as  well ;  and  nevertheless  the  whole  valuation  of 
the  property  (to  avfiirav  rlfLfffta^?  a^ias)  wanted  250  of  6000 
talents." 

How  Ste.  Croix"  could  imagine  that  Olymp.  103,  2  (b.c. 
367)  is  here  meant,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  for  Polybius 
points  with  sufficient  clearness  to  the  recent  valuation  made  in 
the  archonship  of  Nausinicus,  Olymp.  100,  3  (b.c.  378).  In 
this  year  the  Athenians  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Thebes, 
after  the  attempt  of  Sphodrias  the  Spartan  upon  the  I%neu8 
had  miscarried,  fortified  this  harbour,  built  new  ships,  and 
assisted  the  Thebans  to  the  utmost  of  their  means :  Demophon 
was  sent  to  their  assistance  with  5000  hoplit®  and  500 
cavalry;  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  Diodorus  (who^ 
.  pursuant  to  his  usual  custom,  does  not  mention  it  till  the 
following  year,  and  always  exaggerates  the  numbers),  they 
agreed  to  send  out  20,000  hoplit®,  500  cavalry,  and  200  ships^ 
under  the  command  of  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Callistratus : 
the  first  consequence  was  the  cession  of  the  citadel  Cadmea  to 
the  Thebans*'. 

A  more  exact  statement  upon  our  subject  hardly  appears 
desirable.  Polybius,  the  most  accurate  and  judicious  of  writers, 
furnishes  us  with  a  determination  of  the  national  wealth  for  a 
particular  period,  and  this  according  to  the  valuation,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  authority  of  public  documents,  which  one 
at  least  of  his  predecessors,  who  drew  firom  the  fountain-head^ 


^  Recherches  sur  la  Population 
d*Attiqae,  M^m.  de  TAcad^mie,  t.  48, 
p.  148.  The  same  writer  also  relies 
for  the  valuation  of  6000  talents  upon 
Anaximenes;  a  gross  error,  the  origin 
of  which  was  that  the  article  Sri 
c(aiu4rx(Xia  in    Sutdas   and    Photius 


transcribed  from  Harpocration  is  in- 
serted after  the  article  6  KorwOtp  poftos^ 
and  appears  to  be  united  withii.  Kus- 
ter  had  separated  them. 

'7  Xenoph.  HeU.  V.  4, 34  sqq.  IHod. 
xv.  26—20. 
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must  have  inspected.  Nor  can  there  exist  any  doubt  that  he 
means. every  sort  of  property;  for  he  calls  it  the  valuation  not 
only  of  the  lands  of  all  Attica  {xtipas)  and  the  houses^  but  of 
the  other  property  also  {rfj^  \011rrj9  oifalas).  Moreover,  it 
nearly  coincides  with  the  statement  of  Demosthenes,  who 
reckons  the  valuation  of  the  country  {rl/ifffia  rrjs  %co/)a9)  at 
6000  talents'%  as  also  Philochorus  in  the  tenth  book  upon 
Attica'*.  Harpocration'"  remarks,  that  the  word  valuation 
{rifAfipko)  signifies  capital;  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  the 
annual  revenue  can  be  meant,  even  if  we  did  not  know  that  it 
never  amounted  to  so  high  a  sum'^ 

But  however  weighty  the  character  of  Polybius,  and  how- 
ever specious  the  agreement  of  the  other  authors,  I  yet  hope  to 
bring  forward  such  powerful  arguments  as  will  convict  this 
excellent  historian  of  error,  by  showing,  in  the  first  place,  that 
5750  talents  are,  as  may  be  collected  from  other  circumstances, 
too  small  a  part  of  the  national  wealth  of  Attica  to  admit  of  our 
supposing  that  it  was  only  a  valuation  which  was  accidentally  too 
low,  from  the  citizens  having  concealed  much  of  their  property) 
and,  secondly,  I  hope  in  the  course  of  my  investigation  to  point 
out  how  Polybius  fell  into  this  error,  and  how  the  other  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  the  statement  which  he  misunderstood,  are  to 
betaken. 

Property,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Athenian  law, 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  visible  and  invisible  (pvaia  ^aveph 
and  a^ai^9).  The  latter  of  these  classes  included  money,  furni- 
ture, slaves,  &c.*'  The  former  included  houses  and  lands;  the 
mines  could  not  have  been  comprised  under  it,  because  no  pro- 
perty-tax or  liturgy  was  paid  from  them,  being  held  on  herit- 
able leases  from  the  state.     The  corn-land  alone  amounted  to 


**  De  Syrnmor.  p.  183, 5,  p.  186,  18, 
in  Oljmp.  108»  3  (b.c.  354). 

"*  Harpocrat.  ut  sap.  In  the  manu- 
script of  Demosthenes,  which  Harpo- 
oration  used,  it  was  incorrectly  written 
8000  talents. 

^  Inv.  riiuffjLa, 

'*  And  yet  Meundus  (F.  A.  p.  51), 
Petit  (Leg.  Att.  iii.  2,  33),  Salmasius 


(Mod.  Usnr.  i.  p.  28), and  even  Wink- 
elmann,  whom  Heyne  has  corrected  in 
his  Antiquarische  Aufsatze,  i.  p.  205, 
have  thought  that  the  annual  revenue 
was  here  meant. 

•*  Harpocrat.  *A(f>ajnis  ov<ria  Kai  <Par 
V€pa :  axfiav^s  yukv  ^  iv  xpfffuun  Kai  o*«- 
fuuri  Koi  a'K€V€<rij  <f>€a^pa  dc  ff  eyytiot^ 
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more  than  900^000  plethra;  and  as  a  plethron  cannot  at  the 
lowest  be  estimated  at  less  than  50  drachmas'%  the  value  of  this 
one  item  was  more  than  7^00  talents.  If  from  this  sum  we 
deduct  500  talents  for  the  property  of  the  state^  the  taxable 
corn-land  alone  exceeded  by  about  1250  talents  the  amount 
given  by  Polybius;  and  as  the  land  which  grew  corn  did  not 
compose  much  more  than  the  third  part  of  the  area  of  Attica, 
we  may  safely  add  2000  talents  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  as 
far  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals  or  of  tax- 
able corporations,  inclusive  of  the  demi;  so  that  the  landed 
property,  taken  at  the  lowest  estimate,  amounted  to  9000  talents. 
Moreover,  Athens  had  10,000  houses,  besides  the  buildings  in 
the  farms,  in  the  villages  and  country  towns*^.  If  each  house 
is  reckoned  on  an  average  at  10  minas,  which  cannot  according 
to  their  ascertained  value  be  an  over-estimate,  the  sum  we 
obtain  exceeds  1600  talents;  to  which  400  talents  may  be  fEdrly 
added  for  the  buildings  out  of  Athens;  so  that  the  immoveable 
property  alone  amounts  to  nearly  twice  Pdlybius's  statement. 
To  the  value  of  the  immoveable  property  may  next  be  added 
that  of  the  slaves,  who  may  be  taken  at  360,000;  and  if  we 
assume  the  value  of  each  at  only  a  mina*%  we  obtain  the  sum 
of  6000  talents.  The  value  of  the  horses  must  also  have  been 
considerable,  as  there  was  a  body  of  cavalry  which  consisted  of 
1200  men,  and  an  equal  number  of  servants;  and  if  we  then 
take  into  account  the  passion  of  the  young  men  for  horses,  and 
the  expenses  which  many  persons  incurred  for  these  animals^ 
that  they  might  exhibit  them  at  the  sacred  spectacles  (as,  for 
example,  Alcibiades,  who  sent  seven  chariots  at  one  time  to  the 
Olympic  games*'),  together  with  the  number  required  for  agri«- 
cultural  purposes,  our  estimate  rather  errs  on  the  side  of  defi- 
ciency if  we  assume  3000  horses,  and  each  upon  an  average  at 
5  minas*',  which  gives  the  sum  of  250  talents.  To  these  we 
will  add  only  1000  yokes  of  mules,  at  6  minas,  together  making 
100  talents:  and  will  estimate  all  the  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 


'3  See  book  L  ch.  16  and  11. 

>«  Book  i.  ch.  12. 

**  Coiiip.  book  i.  ch.  7  and  13. 


«•  Thuc.  vi.  16,  IS. 
^^  Book  i.  ch.  14. 
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pigs^  at  no  more  than  250  talents.   '  Again,  the  money  accumu- 
lated and  lent  out  at  interest  could  not  have  been  inconsider- 
able in  amount,  if  a  banker  like  Pasion  had  50  talents  of  his 
own  placed  out  at  interest,  and  if  Lycurgus  had  650  talents 
entrusted  to  him  in  his  own  house*'*    Then  how  great  was  the 
value  of  the  materials  vested  without  interest  in  implements  of 
gold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  worked  up  in  commodities  of  various 
kinds?     Even  in  the  time  of  the  poet  Aristophanes  the  use  of 
silver  in  articles  of  furniture  was   common,  and  it  gradually 
increased  to  such  a  point,  that  in  order  to  lower  the  prices  of 
such  vessels,  when  the  means  of  the  purchasers  had  been 
diminished,  the  silver  was  reduced  to  an  excessive  thinness; 
whence  a  comic  poet  speaks  of  vessels  which  weighed  4  or  2 
drachmas,  or  even  as  Uttle  as  10  oboli**.    Every  other  descrip- 
tion of  household  furniture  {hr^irXa^  aKexnj)^  even  clothes  and 
women's  ornaments,  were  estimated  at  the  valuation,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  Demosthenes;  and 
this  item  must  have  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  for  they 
not  only  had  conveniences  for  lodging,  eating,  and  sleeping,  but 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  they  had  also  establishments  for 
various  kinds  of  trades,  as  for  weaving,  baking,  &c.*'*    Demos- 
thenes' father  left  at  his  death  100  minas  in  furniture,  cups, 
gold,  clothes,  and  his  wife's  oniaments,  which,  when  the  esti- 
mate of  the  son's  property  was  made,  were  included  in  the 
roister  of  taxes.     The  furniture  of  another  person  was  worth 
more  than  20  minas.    The  furniture  of  Aristophanes,  which 
was  forfeited  to  the  state,  was   sold    for   more    than    1000 
drachmas,  perhaps  at  less  than  the  half  of  its  value.     Gold  and 
clothes  in  the  dowry  of  persons  of  a  middling  rank  were  esti- 
mated at  10  minas^®^    Aldbiades'  mother  had  jewels  worth  50 
minas.    But  without  enumerating  every  trifle,  and  passing  over 
many  statements  of  the  orators,  I  shall  mention  only  the  ships, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  have  been  inconsiderable. 

All  these  different  items  being  added  together,  the  national 


Book  iii.  ch.  19. 
A  then.  vL  p.  229»  F,  sqq. 
^  Conf.  Xenoph.  GEcon.  0,  6. 


1^1  Demosth.  c.  Nicoetrat.  p.  1261, 
15,  Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  bonis,  p.  635, 
Demofftli.  c.  Spud.  p.  1036,  10. 
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property^  as  it  was  estimated  in  the  yaluation,  cannot  be  taken 
at  less  than  20^000  talents^  in  which  the  monied  capital,  and  all 
moveables,  with  the  exception  of  slaves  and  cattle,  have  evi- 
dently been  estimated  at  an  extremely  low  rate  at  2400  talents. 
In  every  instance  indeed  I  should  make  a  higher  estimate,  but  I 
have  thought  it  better  in  each  successive  case  to  take  the  lowest 
which  could  be  thought  possible,  in  order  to  show  that  Polybius 
had  deceived  himself,  whatever  hypotihesis  be  adopted. 

Gillies^®',  who  likewise  was  dissatisfied  with  the  common 
acceptation  of  this  statement  of  Polybius,  thought  that  the 
landed  estates  only  were  comprised  in  the  5750  talents,  all  other 
property  having  been  so  concealed,  that  an  estimate  of  it  was 
impossible;  but  this  directly  contradicts  the  words  of  Polybius: 
and  even  if  we  suppose  that  many  persons  concealed  a  portion 
of  their  property,  yet  on  the  whole  its  amount  cannot  have  been 
considerable;  for  by  reason  of  their  law-suits  and  inheritances 
the  inhabitants  could  not  have  ventured  to  return  a  smaller  sum 
than  they  possessed;  many  too,  in  order  to  appear  of  conse- 
quence, returned  even  more  than  they  were  actually  worth;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  valuation,  as  the  instance  of  Demos- 
thenes shows,  was  accurately  made.  Least  of  all  can  I  accede 
to  the  idea  of  the  writer  just  mentioned,  that  the  national 
wealth  of  Attica  was  about  12,000  talents.  The  number  stated 
by  Polybius  is  too  small  even  for  the  landed  property  alone,  as 
this  might  be  fairly  estimated  at  12,000  talents. 

In  short,  Polybius  states  the  valuation  {rlfAf^fui)  of  Attica 
with  perfect  correctness  at  5750  talents;  but  it  is  the  valuation, 
not  the  value,  of  the  whole  property:  he  only  knew  how  much 
the  valuation  of  the  whole  property  amounted  to;  but  not 
being  aware  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  had  been  obtained, 
he  erroneously  supposed  that  it  was  the  value  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty. For  the  valuation  taken  during  the  archonship  of  Nau* 
sinicus  was,  as  will  be  shown,  of  a  certain  and  fixed  portion  of 
the  property,  which  was  considered  as  subject  to  taxation.  This 
portion  varied  in  the  different  classes;  in  the  first  class  a  fifth 


!<**  Ck)ii8idei*atioiis  upon  tlie  Histoiy,  Maimers,  and  Chaiacter  of  the  Greeks, 
p.  24. 
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part  was  taxable,  in  the  inferior  classes  a  smaller  part:  very 
inconsiderable  properties  were  doubtless  not  admitted  into  the 
valuation  at  alP^.  Consequently  the  national  wealth  was  far 
more  than  five  times  the  valuation,  and  exclusively  of  the  public 
property,  which  was  tax-free,  may  be  estimated  at  30,000  or 
40.000  talents:  the  annual  incomes  obtained  from  this  amount 
of  capital  were  at  the  least  double  what  an  equal  sum  would 
produce  at  the  present  time,  and  consequently  every  tax  was  at 
the  most  only  half  as  large  as  it  appears;  or  rather  even  smaller 
still,  for  the  owner  of  a  moderate  property  of  5  or  6  talents 
could  hardly  have  consumed  the  returns  from  it  upon  his  main- 
tenance, without  very  expensive  habits. 

To  the  view  which  I  have  here  taken,  nothing  can  be 
objected  but  a  passage  of  Aristophanes,  which  has  never  yet 
been  applied  to  this  subject,  in  the  Ecclesiazus€e*°%  which  was 
produced  in  Olymp.  96,  4  (b.c,  393).  Euripides,  probably  the 
tragic  poet  (but  not  the  celebrated  one,  for  he  was  dead  at  this 
time),  had,  shortly  before  the  representation  of  this  play,  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  property-tax  of  a  fortieth,  which  was  to  produce 
500  talents.  This  proposal  at  first  gained  him  great  popularity; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  rejection  of  the  measure,  the  cry  of 
the  people  was  turned  against  him.  Why  it  did  not  succeed 
we  are  not  informed ;  either  the  taxed  were  not  able  to  pfiy, 
Athens  not  having  as  yet  recovered  from  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  or  he  had  made  the  rate  too  high ;  in  which  respect,  how- 
ever, the  error  cannot  have  been  very  great,  for  experience 
must  have  already  taught  them  what  amount  of  property  could 
in  a  general  way  be  reckoned  upon  as  available:  the  former 
supposition  is,  therefore,  the  most  probable  of  the  two.  He 
had  evidently  estimated  the  taxable  capital  at  20,000  talents ; 
but  that  the  taxable  capital  is  in  this  case  identical  with  the 
whole  property  cannot  be  proved ;  it  may  have  only  been  the 
fixed  or  taxable  portion  of  it,  and  this  may  have  been  estimated 
differently  from  the  valuation  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus; 


'^  Ck>mp.  book  iv.  c)i.  0,  near  the 
end. 

^^*  Yb.   818  sqq.      An  income-tax 


cannot  be  meant,  as  Spanheim  de  U. 
et  P.  N^  YoL  ii.  p.  551,  and  Bminann 
de  Vect.  P.  R.  V.  supposed. 
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for  example,  as  in  the  valuation  of  Solon,  which  was  so  arranged, 
that  of  the  first  class  the  whole  property  was  returned,  of  the 
second  {-,  of  the  third  f:  a  regulation  according  to  which,  with 
about  35,000  talents  of  property,  it  would  be  easy  to  arrive  at 
a  valuation  nearly  amounting  to  20,000  talents.  But  it  is  time 
to  explain  with  greater  accuracy  the  system  of  the  Athenian 
valuation. 


Chapter  V. 

The  Valuation  of  Property  in  Attica*  Early  Constitution,  with 
reference  to  the  Financial  Administration.  Valuation  of 
Solony  and  the  alterations  in  it  up  to  the  Archonship  of 
Nausinicus  (b.c.  378). 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  Athenian  taxes,  before  the 
time  of  Solon,  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  I  consider  it 
as  certain,  that  before  the  changes  introduced  by  this  lawgiver 
all  the  four  tribes  had  not  a  share  in  the  governing  power:  the 
hopletes  were  the  ruling  aristocracy;  under  them  were  the 
cultivators  {reXiovres),  the  goatherds  {alyLxope^s)^  and  the 
manual  labourers  {apydBec^Y^^;  the  hopletes  being  the  supreme 
and  dominant  class,  the  cultivators  paid  them  the  sixth  part  of 
the  produce '^%  the  same  portion  which  in  India  the  king 
formerly  received ;  and  these  latter  were,  like  the  penestae  or 
the  clients,  bondsmen  or  thetes  in  the  original  sense '*%  without 
any  property  in  land,  which  belonged  solely  to  the  hopletes* 
The  latter  bore  arms,  when  they  served  in  war,  and  took  dieir 
attendants  into  the  field,  like  the  Thessalian  knights ;   for  the 


*®*  Upon  these  claases  see  my  Pre- 
face to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Lectures 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  Summer, 
1812  (reprinted  in  the  Museum  Criti- 
cum,  vol.  ii.  p.  GOS).  I  do  not  find 
myself  induced  to  alter  what  I  have 
there  said,  since  HUUmann  (Anfiinge 
der  Griechischen  Geschichte,  p.  239 
sqq.)  has  treated  this  subject.  Nor 
can  I^  by  any  means,  accede  to  Hem- 
8terhuis*s    singular     explanation     of 


rt\*orr€s,  Proceresy  SpIendidL  Names 
of  this  kind  were  not  given  to  distin- 
guish from  *'Oir\rfr€S,  'Apyadrtr,  Ahyuai- 
p€iSf  which  all  contain  something  defi- 
nite and  separate,  no  more  than  o2 
vaxtts  was  anywhere  the  name  of  a 
tribe  fixed  by  the  state. 

»«•  Plut.  8oL-13. 

'  ^  These  are  correctly  placed  toge- 
ther by  DionysiuB  Archsdol.,  ii.  p.  84, 
ed.Sylb. 
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maintenance  of  the  state  in  time  of  peace  little  or  notching  was 
necessary,  and  the  wars  were  too  inconsiderable  to  require  an 
artificial  structure  of  finance.  The  temples  and  priests  were 
suppojrted  from  the  sacred  estates,  tithes,  and  sacrifices;  and 
the  administrators  of  justice  were  iremunerated  by  gifts  or  fees 
{yipa)  upon  each  separate  decision.  The  constitution  of  Solon 
first,  as  it  appears,  wholly  abolished  bondage,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  confounded  with  slavery:  his  laws  gave  to  all 
freemen,  that  is,  to  all  the  four  tribes,  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, apportioning  their  rights  however  according  to  the  valua- 
tion (jliATijia^  census) ;  by  which  means  the  form  of  government 
was  brought  near  a  democracy,  without  actually  being  one. 
For  Solon,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  instituted  the 
Areopagus,  placed  a  half-aristocratical  counterpoise  in  the 
opposite  scale;  and  also  by  allowing  the  fourth  dass  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  assembly,  and  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction, 
but  not  permitting  them  to  fill  any  office  of  government,  he 
gave  an  influence  to  the  upper  and  wealthier  classes,  by  means 
of  which  the  constitution  was  made  to  resemble  a  timocracy,  or 
an  oligarchy  founded  upon  property.  However,  without  wish- 
ing to  develope  the  whole  system  of  Solon's  institution  of  classes, 
we  shall  inquire  into  its  nature  in  reference  to  the  valuation 
and  the  public  services. 

Solon  made  four  classes  (r^/^i^/iara,  r^Xi;)'^',  a  number 
afterwards  adopted  by  Plato  in  his  work  on  Laws^*^';  the 
methods,  according  to  which  they  fixed  them,  were  however 
very  different.  The  first  class  was  the  pentacosiomedimni ; 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  received  500  measures,  either  dry  or 
liquid,  from  their  lands,  medimni  of  dry,  and  metretae  of  liquid 
measure.  For  the  second  class  he  took  those  who  received  300 
measures,  and  could  afford  to  keep  a  horse,  viz.,  a  war-horse 
{Jhnros  7ro7^^iOTi]pio<:),  to  which  was  added  another  for  a 
servant,  and  they  must  also  necessarily  have  required  a  yoke  of 
animals:  this  class  was  called  knights  {iwrrfj?,  IwrrdBa  reXovvres). 


i<«  The  latter  ezpresnon  is  used  by  I  and  by  others ;   the  former  is  very 
Hartx>cration  and  Suidas  in  v.  hnrht,    common. 

»       '••  V.  p.  744,  c.  vi.  p.  756,  E. 
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The  third  class  are  the  zeugitae  {^evytTai)^  and  their  valuation 
is  called  the  valaation  of  the  zeugitae  (^evyurioy  reXeip);  by 
which,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  a  particular  tax  upon 
cattle  used  in  ploughing,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  account 
given  by  Pollux.  Their  name  is  derived  from  keeping  a  yoke 
(fc&yo?),  whether  of  common  mules,  or  of  working-horses  or 
oxen.  Their  income  is  stated  in  general  at  200  measures  of 
dry  and  liquid  measure.  The  last  class  is  the  thetes,  whose 
valuation  was  less  than  that  of  the  zeugitae*  ^'^.  ^^The  pentaoo- 
siomedimni,^'  says  Pollux,  "expended  upon  the  public  weal 
{avij\ia-/cou  h  ro  Stifioa-iov)  1  talent,  the  second  30  minas,  the 
third  10  minas,  and  the  thetes  nothing*  *^'' 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  most  authentic  accordant 
statements.  Some  grammarians,  however,  only  mention  three 
classes  (rafet?),  and  entirely  omit  the  zeugitae**",  which  is  evi- 
dentiy  erroneous,  as  well  as  the  statement  of  Aristotle***,  or  of 
some  grammarian  or  coppst  who  has  interpolated  the  words  in 
his  text,  which  makes  the  knights  the  third,  and  the  zeugitae 
the  second  class,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  testimonies  of  all 


'^  Plat.  SoL  18,  where,  in  speaking 
of  the  third  class,  he  is  made,  by  an 
error  of  the  transcriber,  to  say,  oh 
fUTpov  ffv  avvafitf)oT€ptiiy  rpuueoalup 
instead  of  duucoawv^  as  Henry  Stephens 
has  rightly  corrected  from  Pollux : 
irvvafKf>or€pwv  means  both  diy  and 
liquid  measure :  as,  for  example,  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  298,  in  fr€rraxoaiofubifivoi: 
irtvraK6<ria  fiirpa  avvdfi<l>»  dp^  '^'^^ 
vypd,  Plutarch  g^ves  the  right  num- 
ber in  the  Comparison  of  Aristides  and 
Cato,  capw  1,  with  the  remark,  that  the 
means  of  individuals  were  at  that  time 
still  moderate.  Also  see  Pollux  viL 
129,  130.  Suid.  in  Itnrits  and  hnrtis, 
Photius  in  hnras,  where  in  the  first 
article  Iinrcir  and  Imriis  are  absurdly 
stated  to  be  different  classes,  Argum. 
Arifltoph.  Equit,  Schol.  PUt.  Ruhnk. 
p.  184,  Etym.  in  ^ttc/o,  Nicephonis 
Gregor.  ad  Synes.,  Zonaras  in  ▼.  4k 
rtfaifjLormv,  Harpocrat.  in  limits,  who 


all  give  the  same  order,  the  latter  re- 
ferring to  Aristotle^s  State  of  Athens, 
also  SchoL  Thucyd.  iii.  16;  Hesychins 
(in  V.  bnrhs)  is  mutilated:  also,  see 
Lex.  Seg.  pp.  200,  261,  267,  269,  and 
concerning  Cevyitnop  Pollux  viii.  130, 
132;  Suid.  Phot.  Etym.  Lex.  Seg.  pp. 
260,  261 ;  and  Hesychiua.  In  several 
of  these  passages  it  is  wisely  written 
fcvy^o-ioy.  That  (fvyos  generally 
means  a  yoke  of  mules,  we  learn  from 
the  orators,  e.g.  Isseus  de  Uicasog. 
Hered.  p.  116,  de  Philoctem.  Hered. 
p.  140.  The  Etymologist  and  Photius 
in  V.  C^vyot,  and  Lex.  Seg.  p.  260, 
when  combined,  refer  this  expre8Bioi& 
to  all  the  three  kinds  of  Jtmimj^ 

'"  PoUux  is  foUowed  by  SchoL 
Plat.  ed.  Buhnk.  p.  184. 

"'  Etym.  and  Photius  in  v.  CtvyUnor, 
Schol.  Aiistoph.  Equit.  624. 

"•  Polit  ii.  10. 
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ancient  writers^  ^^  who  invariably  mention  the  knights  after  the 
pentacosiomedimni^  and  above  all  to  the  law  which  will  be 
presently  quoted.  Nor  can  any  argument  be  drawn  from  a  fact 
recorded  in  an  inscription  upon  the  Acropolis*  **,  that  Anthemion^ 
the  son  of  Diphilus,  of  the  class  of  thetes  {Ovtmov  TiXosi)^  was 
immediately  raised  to  the  class  of  knights ;  for  a  person  might 
easily  become  on  a  sudden  so  rich  by  inheritance,  as  to  be 
transferred  from  the  lowest  into  the  second  class.  Suidas, 
indeed,  ascribes  400  measures  to  the  knights,  which  appears  to 
be  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  rather  than  of  the  author;  for 
the  scholiasts  of  Aristophanes  and  Demosthenes**',  who  repeat 
the  text  of  Suidas,  only  differ  from  him  in  giving  the  correct 
number,  viz.,  300  instead  of  400;  therefore  Reiske  deserves  no 
attention  when,  by  an  alteration  of  the  common  reading,  he 
wishes  to  make  Plutarch  say,  in  the  life  of  Solon,  that  the 
knights  bad  400  and  the  zeugitae  300  measures.  Synesius**' 
even  calls  the  second  class  triacosiomedimni,  instead  of  the 
usual  name  of  knights. 

Nevertheless  I  venture  to  reject  the  statement  preserved  by 
all  writers,  that  the  number  of  measures  for  the  zeugit®  was 
200,  not  however  because  it  is  incredible  that  all  were  thetes 
who  had  less  than  200  measures :  a  stronger  argument  against 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  than  the  last  would  be,  that  the 
difference  between  the  200  measures  of  the  zeugitse  and  the 
300  of  the  knights,  is  too  small  in  comparison  with  that  between 
the  knights  and  the  pentacosiomedimni ;  but  my  reason  for 
rejecting  it  is,  that  a  law  preserved  in  Demosthenes**'  leads  to  a 
different  conclusion.  This  law  fixes  the  allowance  which  any 
person  of  the  three  upper  classes  was  to  make  to  an  heiress  in 
the  lowest  class,  if,  being  her  nearest  relation,  he  did  not  choose 
to  marry  her.  The  pentacosiomedimnus  was  to  give  her  500 
drachmas,  and  the  knight  300;  thus  both  were  to  give  the 
same  number  of  drachmas   as   they  received   measures:    the 


»"  For  example,  Thuc.  iii.  16. 

»»*  Pollux  viii.  ISl. 

"•  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eqiiit.  824. 
Schol.  Demosih.  yoL  ii.  p.  85,  ed. 
Reiake. 


^'7  De  Insomn.  p.  146,  B. 

>*'  Demosih.  c.  Macart  p.  1067  sqq. 
comp.  Harpocration  in  v.  Btjrft  and 
nridiKor,  Diod.  xii.  IS. 
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zeugites,  however,  was  to  give  only  150  drachmas.  I  am 
persuaded,  therefore,  that  the  property  of  the  zeugitae  only  sup- 
posed an  income  of  150  measures :  whoever  had  less  thaa  150 
measures  belonged  to  the  thetes:  whoever  had  between  150 
and  300  to  the  zeugitae ;  from  300  to  500  to  the  knights  ;  and 
from  500  and  upwards  to  the  pentacosiomedimni. 

Modern  writers  relate  with  great  complacency  the  amount 
of  taxes  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pollux^  these 
classes  paid  to  the  state,  without  being  aware  of  the  absurdity 
involved  in  it^**.  The  question  is,  what  notion  shall  we  form 
of  these  imposts  of  a  talent,  of  30  minas,  and  10  minas  ?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  they  were  a  regular  tax  which  was  paid  into 
the  public  treasury?  If  so,  the  annual  revenue  of  Athens 
would  necessarily  have  been  very  large,  whereas  it  at  no  time 
amounted  to  more  than  2000  talents ;  unless  we  assume  with 
Salmasius  that  Athens  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  6000  talents,  of 
which  2000  were  derived  from  the  sources  which  Aristophanes 
enumerates  in  the  Wasps,  and  4000  from  the  valuations  of  the 
citizens ;  an  assertion  which  is  too  groimdless  and  absurd  to 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  Or  were  those  sums  to  be 
employed  for  the  liturgies?  The  expression  agrees  very  well 
with  this  hypothesis,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  state  should 
have  fixed  the  exact  sum  of  money  which  each  person  was  to 
expend  in  his  own  liturgy:  how  much  was  to  be  performed  in 
each  liturgy  was  exactly  defined,  e.^.,  how  many  singers  or 
flute-players  the  choregus  was  to  furnish,  how  he  was  to  main- 
tain, how  to  ornament  them,  and  in  like  manner  with  the  other 
liturgies :  to  the  state  it  was  indifferent  what  sum  each  indivi- 
dual liturgy  cost.  One  person  might,  by  good  management, 
supply  at  a  small  expense,  what  another,  from  inexperience, 
had  only  been  able  to  provide  at  a  large  outlay;  if,  therefore, 
the  government  fixed  any  determinate  standard,  it  fidled  in 
attaining  its  object ;  not  to  mention  that  in  the  age  of  Solon 
the  liturgies  could  not  have  been  so  expensive,  and  there  is  no 


'^*  Also  BadsBii8(de  afise  et  partibus 
ejuB  V.  p.  630,  Gryph.)  both  upon  this 
point  and  upon  that  of  the  valuation 
of  6000  talents^  falls  into  great  confu- 


sion; for^  perceiving  that  he  is  at 
variance  with  himself,  he  searches, 
though  unsuccessfully,  for  some  ez|da- 
nation. 
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question  as  to  subsequent  times.  Or,  lastly,  shall  we  suppose 
that  this  scale  was  for  the  regulation  of  the  extraordinary  taxes  ? 
An  extraordinary  tax,  like  the  eisphora  which  was  first  levied 
in  the  88th  Olympiad  (s.c.  428),  could  not  have  been  so  high 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  as  the  sums  stated  by  Pollux.  Again,  the 
method  of  its  imposition  could  not  have  been  such  that  all 
persons  in  the  same  class  paid  the  same  sum,  for  example,  that 
each  pentacosiomedimnus  contributed  a  talent,  whether  he 
received  500  or  5000  medimni,  a  regulation  which  would  have 
been  manifestly  absurd :  neither  can  we  suppose  that  all  persons 
were  excluded  from  the  payment  of  this  tax,  who  were  not  able 
to  contribute  10  minas.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  all  were 
thetes  {capite  censi)  who  did  not  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  10 
minas ;  that  10  minas  was  the  smallest  amount  of  tax  required 
of  the  citizens,  and  this  too  from  landed  property  alone? 
Lastly,  in  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxes,  it  was  never 
determinately  fixed  what  the  rate  of  contribution  was  to  be 
both  for  the  actual  levy  and  all  future  occasions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rate  was  appointed  according  to  the  sum  required. 
If  the  amount  was  great,  the  scale  was  higher ;  if  small,  it  was 
less. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  ascertain  what  this  large  tax,  of 
which  Pollux  speaks,  is  to  be  referred  to ;  but  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  most  incredulous  of  the  total  want  of  foundation  in 
this  account,  I  will  add  the  following  short  explanation.  In  the 
time  of  Solon  the  medimnus  of  corn  sold  for  a  drachma^ '°;  if 
the  price  of  a  metretes  of  oil  was  higher,  wine  on  the  other  hand 
was  cheaper^'*;  so  that  upon  an  average,  a  measure  of  products 
of  the  soil  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than  a  drachma,  llie 
pentacosiomedimnus  was  consequently  valued  according  to  his 
landed  property,  at  an  income  of  500  drachmas ;  and  are  we  to 
suppose  that  a  talent  was  to  be  paid  out  of  that  sum,  which  is 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  receipts,  and  for  the  others  the  same, 
according  to  their  respective  proportion  ?  Or  is  the  seed-corn, 
and  not  the  whole  produce,  meant  by  the  500,  300,  and  150 
measures,  as  in  the  Mosaic  law,  in  which  the  rates  were  fixed 


»  Book  i.  ch,  16.  '*'  Book  i.  cb.  16. 
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according  to  this  standard?  Of  this^  howeyer,  no  ancient 
author  says  one  word^  whatever  inaccurate  writers  on  early 
history  may  assert;  liquid  measures  are  moreover  expressly 
included^  in  which  no  seed-corn  exists ;  and  again,  this  quantity 
of  seed-corn  would  have  been  too  considerable :  for  in  later 
times^  Alcibiades,  who  was  unquestionably  a  pentacosiomedim- 
nus,  possessed  only  300  plethra  of  land;  nor  can  any  one 
imagine  that  all  were  thetes  who  did  not  use  150  measures  of 
seed-corn  for  their  lands  ?  In  whatever  way  we  look  at  it,  the 
statement  of  Pollux  fails.  Is  it  then  to  be  absolutely  rejected  ? 
or  does  it  contain  a  concealed  truth  ?  Unquestionably;  but  it 
has  been  made  almost  indiscernible  by  a  gross  misapprehension 
of  its  meaning. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  Solon's  institution  of  classes 
was  arranged  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  citizens.  As  the 
rights  differed  according  to  the  classes,  so  did  the  burdens. 
Among  these,  the  first  was  the  obligation  to  military  service  in 
its  different  gradations.  The  thetes  were  said,  in  a  lost  passage 
of  Aristophanes,  to  have  performed  no  military  service'**,  like 
the  lowest  class  of  the  Romans :  altiiough  this  may  have  been 
the  case  in  ancient  times,  it  may  be  assumed,  without  hesitation, 
that  they  soon  served  as  light-armed  soldiers  (-^tXol),  and  as 
sailors:  they  were,  indeed,  sometimes  used  as  hoplitse  upon  an 
emergency^'*,  as  well  as  many  even  of  the  resident  aliens;  but 
since  they  had  no  obligation  of  this  kind,  it  was  doubtless 
necessary  for  the  state  to  arm  them  on  these  occasions.  Thucy- 
dides***  mentions  hoplitae,  who  were  of  the  class  of  thetes,  but 
opposes  them  to  the  regular  hoplitee,  from  the  list  {owXh-au  itc 
KarcCKoyov).  The  zeugitce  evidently  composed  the  mass  of 
those  who  were  bound  to  serve  as  hoplitae.  Above  them  came 
the  knights,  whose  name  alone  shows  that  their  duty  was  to 
serve  as  cavalry,  even  if  they  were  not  at  all  times  bound  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness.     Of  the  pentacosiomedimni  we 


*•*  Harpocrat  in  v.  &rfrtSt  comp. 
Phot,  in  V.  BrfTcvs, 

>**  Antiphon  ap.  Harpocrat.  ut  sup. 
contains  an  indication  of  this  in  the 


words,   ro^    Brjras    Swtamn   imXiras 
»•*  vi.  43. 
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know  nothing :  but  it  is  evident  that  persons  of  this  class  must 
in  general  have  filled  the  situations  of  commanders^  as  well  as 
that  of  trierarch,  which  was  also  a  military  service;  the  other 
liturgies  were  also  probably  performed  according  to  the  valua- 
tions of  the  classes^  although  the  distribution  of  them  is  not 
known.  Lastly^  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  whea  the  valuation 
was  taken,  a  scale  was  at  the  same  time  fixed,  according  to 
which  an  extraordinary  tax  was  raised  whenever  the  occasion 
occurred ;  but  there  was  no  regular  collection  at  the  time  when 
these  assessments  were  made,  since  otherwise  we  should  un- 
questionably have  more  determinate  information  upon  that 
point'*';  and  the  first  introduction  of  the  property  tax,  at  so 
late  a  period  as  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  shows  how  unfre- 
quent  and  extraordinary  were  the  occasions  on  which  imposts 
of  this  kind  had  previously  been  levied. 

The  expression  to  pay  a  vahiation  {reXeZv  riXo?)  is  indeed  of 
so  frequent  occurrence,  that  we  might  infer  from  it  that  there 
existed  a  tax  which  was  regularly  raised,  especially  since  the 
more  definite  expression  is  sometimes  used  of  paying  the  valua- 
tion  of  a  knight  or  of  a  zeugites  (lirirdSa  and  linnKov  reXetv^ 
^evyicriov  reTulp^  €19  iinrdSa  reKevv):  it  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  valuation  of  the  thetes,  and  their  paying  a 
valuation^*'  {0rfTi,/cbv  riXof,  OffTCKoy  reXeiv)  are  also  mentioned, 
and  yet  it  is  clear  that  they  paid  no  tax,  even  according  to  the 
statement  of  Pollux.  The  poll-tax  which  was  paid  at  Potideea, 
by  the  persons  who  were  destitute  of  property**',  was  a  mode 
of  levying  money  entirely  peculiar  to  that  town,  and  not  derived 
from  the  mother-country,  and  was  moreover  used  only  for 
extraordinary  taxes.  This  idiom,  however,  admits  of  an  easy 
explanation;  for  the  same  word  which  signifies  valuation,  also 
means  a  rank  or  class,  and  the  words  which  mean  to  pay  a 


]«s  Even  Bndeeiis  ut  sup.  p.  534,  was 
aware  Ihat  no  regular  direct  tax  (($%- 
buium)  was  levied  at  Athens. 

^^  Bee  concerning  this  expreesion, 
passing  over  the  grammarians,  De- 
moeth.  c  Timocr.  p.  745,  13.  Issens 
de  Apollod.  Hered.  p.  185,  an  ancient 


law  in  Demosth.  c.  Macart.  p.  1067, 28. 
Inscript.  ap.  Poll.  viiL  131.  Dinarch. 
c.  Aristog.  p.  86,  and  many  other 
passages. 

^■7  Pseud-Aristot.  (Econ.  2,   5,  cd. 
Schneid. 
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vabiatumy  also  stand  for  merely  beUmffing  to  a  class^*\  Besides^ 
the  payment  or  performance  of  a  valuation  {reXelp  ro  riXo^) 
does  not  mean  the  payment  of  a  jSzed  regular  impost,  but  the 
fulfilment  of  all  those  duties  which  were  imposed  upon  a  class 
according  to  its  valuation,  particularly  military  service  and 
liturgies,  together  with  the  extraordinary  property  taxes. 
Xenophon**'  mentions  every  expense  which  the  state  required 
at  the  hands  of  a  citizen,  and  which  could  oppress  him,  but  he 
is  silent  concerning  a  regular  duty,  although  he  makes  use  of  an 
expression  which  must  have  instantly  reminded  him  of  it,  if  any- 
thing of  the  kind  had  existed.  The  only  circumstance  that 
could  justify  us  in  considering  the  valuation-taxes  as  ordinary 
ones,  would  be  the  occurrence  of  some  passage  in  which  they 
are  distinctly  opi)Osed  to  the  liturgies  and  the  extraordinary 
taxes ;  but  I  have  sought  for  one  in  vain.  Where  Antiphon"* 
opposes  the  payment  of  the  duties  {KaranOevai  ra  riXtf)  to 
the  choregia,  a  Mytileneean  is  speaking  of  his  father,  who  was 
one  of  those  deprived  of  their  estates ;  but  these,  although  they 
paid  to  the  Athenians  a  rent  of  2  minas  for  each  lot**^,  also 


*••  Thence  er  Mpas  rcXcty,  is  Boioi- 
roits  TtKtfUff  in  the  some  sense  Herod, 
vi.  108.  Thence  rcXos  of  a  division  of 
troops,  particularly  of  cavalry.  Cenaeri 
is  used  in  Latin  in  the  same  way  as 
rcXcii'  in  Greek. 

'*•  OBcon.  2,  6,  ?n  d«  Koi  rrfv  irokuf 
aladavofiat  t6,  fuv  rjirj  cot  irpwrrdrrov^ 
fxav  firyaKa  tcXcTv,  Unrorpo<l>ias  r€  (for 
the  cavalry  at  festivals)  luu  xopr^ias 
Koi  yvfivcuriapxuis  xal  irpofrroTiias  (an 
obscure  expression  which  cannot  sig- 
nify the  patronage  of  the  resident 
aliens,  but  may  refer  to  the  iarUuriSf 
which  was  also  called  <Pv\apxiaf  see 
Wolf,  p.  IxxxviiL)  fjv  di  d^  irrfXcftor 
yivfjTfUfoltt  iri  xal  rpuipapxias iiurBoifs 
Koi  €l(ril>ophs  rocavras  voi  7rpo<rTd(aV' 
CIV,  oaas  <rv  ov  p^Hlng  virot<reif.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  rcXor  is  very  well 
explained  in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  308,  reXi; : 
ov  fi6vov  rh  roif  T€\wais  Karafidkko- 
fuva,  dXX^  Koi  t6,  avaXco/uira.  \cififid' 
ycrcu  Kol  iirl  canjpTta-fieiHjf  irpdyiiari  Ij 


^P79  4  iroXcfi^.  Hence  also  lircX:^^ 
and  drAcia  of  the  exemption  from 
litui^gies,  and  nokvnX^u  Conf.  Phot, 
in  V.  r€\o£, 

^^  De  Herod,  csode  p.  744.  *E««1 
d*  vfUU  Ts^  alriavt  rovrfitv  eicoXaaarv» 
€v  oh  ovK  ifJHuvm  top  6  c/i^s  var^p, 
rots  S*  oXXocr  MvriXiyvci/oir  Sdfccor  cddb- 
KOTt  olK€tp  T^v  tr^kmpaof  avrSu^  (sinoe 
they  allowed  them  to  hold  their  land 
on  condition  of  paying  a  rent),  oIk 
eoTty  S  Ti  tirrtpoy  avr^  ffpdpnfnu  rf 
ifif  varpij  ol^  Sri  ov  wanafnu  tinf 
MvTtnf,  ovd*  fjs  TUfos  \€iTovpyias  19 
|r<(Xtf  €vd€^s  y€y€yrfrat  oiht  17  vprnpa 
(sic  lege)  o0rc  17  MvriXipaiW,  dXX^ 
Koi  xopfiyias  ^xopffy^i  (that  is,  in  the 
island  of  Mytilene,  divided  among 
deruchi)  Koi  rtkri  Kareri^et  (to  the 
Athenians). 

^^  See  book  iiL  ch.  18>,  conoemiqg 
this  individual  comp.  book  uL  ch.  IS, 
note  422. 
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performed  liturgies  for  their  own  community.  Again^  the  only 
reason  which  Plato  gives  in  the  Laws  for  the  four-fold  division 
of  classes  in  his  'state  is,  that  the  offices  of  government,  the 
eisphora  (or  extraordinary  tax),  and  the  distributions  (Biavofial), 
could  be  arranged  according  to  them ;  and,  lastly,  to  what  pur- 
pose Athens  should,  in  the  early  times,  have  raised  a  yearly 
tax,  when  a  part  of  the  public  revenue,  and  particularly  of  the 
money  received  from  the  mines,  was  divided  among  the  citizens, 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

A  tax  according  to  the  valuation  can  therefore  be  only  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred  upon  extremely  rare  occasions  under 
Solon's  institution  of  classes.  The  imposition  of  taxes  was  only 
a  subordinate  consideration ;  the  chief  objects  were  the  obligation 
to  military  service,  the  liturgies,  and  the  apportioning  of  the  rights 
of  government.  But  in  order  to  comprehend  how  the  scale  was 
arranged  in  each  case  as  it  occurred,  we  must  premise  an  observa- 
tion upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  vaJuatUm  {rifi/rjfia).  Custom 
has  comprehended  under  this  term  a  collection  of  very  different 
ideas.  Every  estimate  of  the  value  of  any  article  is  so  called; 
the  estimate  of  property,  the  assessment  of  a  fine,  the  estimate 
of  a  tax;  in  short,  everything  that  is  valued.  But  a  part  of  the 
property,  which  serves  to  regulate  the  apportioning  of  taxes, 
might  be,  witii  equal  propriety,  called  by  that  name.  Solon 
gave  to  each  of  the  classes,  except  the  tiietes,  a  fixed  valuation, 
or  timemay  and  even  the  classes  themselves  are  so  called  {rir- 
rapa  rbfirjiioTa)  in  Plato  and  in  most  other  writers  who  mention 
them.  This  valuation,  which  we  wiU  call  the  taxable  capital,  is 
not  absolutely  identical  with  the  estimate  of  property,  and  is 
very  different  from  the  tax.  The  grammarians  had  not  formed 
any  idea  of  timema  as  taxable  capital,  for  they  sometimes  con- 
found it  with  the  estimate  of  property;  while  Pollux  considered 
it  as  the  tax,  and  thus  fell  into  a  most  important  error.  No 
rational  explanation  can  be  given  of  Solon's  institution  of 
classes,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  direct  taxation,  but  by  embracing 
this  view  of  the  question.  When  so  considered,  however,  we 
recognise  his  wisdom.  Solon  estimated  the  value  of  the  me- 
dimnus  at  a  drachma*'".     Now  if  he  had  wished  to  ascertain 


"*  Plut.  Sol.  23. 
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the  landed  propei:ty  of  each  class  from  the  produce,  his  only 
way  would  have  been  to  consider  the  number  of  medimni,  or 
their  equivalent  in  liquid  measure,  as  the  produce  accruing  from 
the  land,  taking  however  as  his  standard  only  the  net  proceeds, 
.which  were  received  as  rent.  We  must  therefore  consider  these 
500,  300,  150  measures  as  net  profit,  obtained  fit>m  what  an 
estate  yielded  as  rent;  a  course  which  was  the  more  natural,  as 
many  estates,  particularly  those  of  the  wealthy,  were  let  by 
their  masters  to  thetes  or  to  bond-slaves,  as  we  are  expressly 
informed  with  regard  to  the  thetes^*'.  That  the  rent  was  com- 
puted in  kind,  and  not  in  money,  is  what  might  have  been 
naturally  expected.  This  practice  indeed  frequently  occurs, 
even  in  later  times;  nor  would  any  other  method  have  been 
possible  at  that  period,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is,atwhatper-centageof 
the  value  of  the  property  did  Solon  fix  this  net  produce  ?  We 
are  informed  that  rents  were  low  in  ancient  times;  so  late  as  in 
the  speeches  of  Isseus  we  read  of  an  estate  which  was  let  at  8  per 
cent.^*^  We  have  therefore  good  reason  for  assuming  that 
Solon,  whose  intention  it  must  have  been  to  encourage  low 
rents,  took  the  net  proceeds  as  the  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  land,  or  8^  per  cent.,  and  according  to  that  scale  fixed  the 
property  of  a  pentacosiomedimnus  at  a  talent,  that  is,  at  a 
twelfth  of  his  income.  According  to  the  same  calculation,  the 
landed  property  of  a  knight  amounted  to  3600  drachmas,  of  a 
zeugites  to  1800.  The  principle  of  this  arrangement  is  per- 
fectly correct;  for  the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  the  incomes, 
the  less  in  proportion  must  the  state  take  from  an  equally  large 
part  of  the  income  of  a  citizen:  as  every  man  must  first  pro- 
vide maintenance  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  the  poor  are 
oppressed  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  rich,  if  they  are  taxed  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  at  the  same  rate.  Now  this  principle, 
so  well  adapted  to  the  philanthropic  lawgiver,  may  have  been 
put  in  operation  by  Solon  in  two  manners;  either  by  the  infi^ 
rior  class  paying  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  property  than  the 


'^  Plut.  SoL  13.  ^  Book  L  ch.  24. 
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superior^  for  example,  the  first  ^  per  cent.,  the  second  i  per 
cent.,  the  third  ^  per  cent.;  or  by  the  taxable  capital  being  so 
rated,  that  in  the  lower  classes  only  a  part  of  the  property  was 
considered  as  taxable.  The  first  method  renders  the  arrange* 
ment  difficult  and  complicated;  the  other  is  far  more  intel- 
ligible: the  government  knows  the  sum  total  of  the  taxable 
capital^  and  the  amount  of  its  own  necessities,  and  it  can  be 
seen  at  once  what  part  of  the  taxable  capital  must  be  demanded. 
This  regulation  appears  to  have  been  invariably  followed  at 
Athens,  after  it  had  been  once  taught  by  Solon.  The  pentacosio- 
medimnus  was,  according  to  his  regulation  of  the  classes,  entered 
in  the  register  with  his  whole  productive  landed  property,  the 
knight  with  five-sixths,  the  zeugites  with  five-ninths  of  it;  but 
all  paid  the  same  part  of  the  taxable  capital  when  a  duty  was 
■imposed.  Supposing  that  the  whole  valuation,  or  the  sum  of 
all  the  taxable  capitals,  amounted  to  3000  talents,  and  that  the 
state  was  in  need  of  60  talents,  a  fiftieth  would  have  been 
ndsed,  and  the  division  was  in  that  case  made  as  the  following 
table  shows: — 


ClMM. 

InooiiMS. 

Landed  Eftataa. 

Taxable  GapltaL 

Tax  of  a  flOth. 

Pentacos. 

Knights 

ZengUe 

600  ditMshmas 
SOOdnohniM 
160  drsohmas 

0000  drachmai 
3000  drMduDM 
1800  diachmas 

0000  draohmas 
3000  dnchmas 
1000  drsdnnaB 

190  di-achmsB 
00  draohmas 
SOdnclimaB 

A  more  beautiful  division  is  scarcely  conceivable.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  that 
there  existed  some  difference  in  the  amount  of  taxes  in  the 
same  class.  We  may  suppose  that,  adhering  still  to  the 
standard  of  property,  they  imposed  the  tax  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  each  class  the  taxable  capital  was  fixed  according  to  the 
same  proportion;  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: — 
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ClMMi; 

_-. 

Loideil 

OfwlUcliWM 
TkzaUe. 

OVItaL 

TnoTAfiMli. 

PeniMOttO- 

1000  dr. 
750  dr. 
500  dr. 

444 

The  whole 
The  whole 
The  whole 

444 

III 

240  dr. 
180  dr. 
120  dr. 

Knigfata 

450  dr. 
400  dr. 

aoodr. 

5400  dr. 
4800  dr. 
3000  dr. 

Five  sixths 
Five  sixths 
Five  sixths 

^*•^• 

90  dr. 
80  dr. 
00  dr. 

ZevgiUe. 

250  dr. 
200  dr. 
150  dr. 

3000  dr.    i  Five  ninths 
2400  dr.     ;  Five  ninths 
1800  dr.     <  Five  ninths 

1 

1668{dr. 
1333idr. 
1000  dr. 

SSidr. 
26Sdr. 
20  dr. 

Under  Solon's  institution  of  classes^  the  land  in  coltivation 
was  alone  estimated:  but  when  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
property  taxes  became  frequent^  it  was  no  longer  possible  that 
the  lauded  proprietors  should  be  exclusively  taxed^  particularly 
as  this  was  the  very  period  at  which  they  were  in  the  most  dis- 
tressed situation;  the  former  scale  had  also  ceased  to  be  suit- 
able^ on  account  of  the  increase  of  wealth.  The  menace  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes**'  is  not  intelligible,  unless  we  suppose 
that  moveables  were  also  subject  to  taxation.  Cleon  threatens 
a  person  with  having  him  registered  among  the  rich,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  ruined  by  property  taxes ;  and  the  proposal  of 
Euripides,  which  was  made  a  short  time  before  Olymp.  96, 4 
(B.C.  393),  to  raise  500  talents  by  imposing  a  tax  of  a  fortieth, 
is  only  compatible  with  a  taxable  capital,  which  not  only 
embraced  all  moveable  property,  but  in  which  the  rates  of  the 
classes  were  also  wholly  changed :  for  if  it  had  been  regulated 
upon  the  same  principles  as  the  valuation  of  Solon,  it  would 
require  20,000  citizens,  nearly  all  of  the  rank  of  pentaoosio- 
medimni,  for  the  taxable  capital  to  amount  to  so  laige  a  sum: 
on  the  other  hand,  a  taxable  capital  of  this  amount  might  have 
easily  existed,  if  all  the  moveable  and  immoveable  property 
were  added  together,  and  the  taxable  part  of  it  taken  according 
to  the  principles  of  Solon. 

The  ancient  names  were  in  the  mean  time  retained;  not 


»"  Vs.  923. 
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only  in  Olymp.  88^  1  (b.c.  426)'**^  when  the  first  tax  was 
levied,  hot  even  in  later  times,  we  meet  with  pentacoaiomedimm 
and  knights  as  distinct  ranks.  In  the  play  of  Aristophanes 
(Olymp.  88,  4,  B.C.  425)  that  bears  their  name,  the  knights  are 
represented  as  a  class  of  the  people,  and  not  merely  as  horse* 
men,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes;  and  even  in 
Olymp.  93,  3  (b.c.  406)  we  meet  with  a  distinct  mention  of 
the  two  superior  ranks  "^.  It  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  these  classes  existed  after  the  archon- 
ship  of  Euclid  (Olymp.  94,  2,  B.C.  403).  In  the  archonship  of 
Nausinicus  (b.c*  378)  they  were  unquestionably  suppressed,  if 
they  were  then  in  existence.  Yet  I  am  rather  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that,  like  so  many  other  institutions,  they  were  abolished 
by  the  changes  introduced  in  the  archonship  of  Euclid.  The 
pentacosiomedimnus  mentioned  in  Lysias'*'  may  have  been 
taken  firom  the  times  anterior  to  Euclid.  In  Demosthenes"^ 
the  four  ranks  only  occur  in  an  ancient  law,  which  was  perhaps 
still  in  force  with  regard  to  heiresses,  but  its  original  meaning 
must  have  been  altered,  and  the  names  could  only  have  referred 
to  new  classes  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  place  of  those 
instituted  by  Solon. 

If  any  one  passage  could  make  it  probable  that  the  institu- 
tion of  Solon  remained  until  the  year  of  Nausinicus,  it  would 
be  that  of  Is«us'^%  in  which  it  is  stated  that  ^^  Apollodorus,  the 
adopted  father  of  the  defendant,  did  not  act  so  dishonourably  as 
Pronapes,  who  only  returned  a  small  valuation,  and  yet  as  if  he 
had  a  knight's  valuation  laid  claim  to  offices  of  government.'^ 
Pronapes  therefore  entered  himself  at  a  lower  valuation,  but  he 
was  a  candidate  for  offices  which  required  the  property  of  a 
knight.  At  what  time  however  he  did  this  we  know  not.  The 
orator  may  be  speaking  of  ancient  times,  anterior  to  the  year  of 


»*  Thucyd.  iiL  IS,  in  this  year  the 
names  of  the  classes  in  question  occur. 
^^  Xenoph.  HeU.  i.  6, 17. 
'•"  Harpocrat.  in  v.  ntproKxunoitM^ 

*'*  In  Macart.  p.  1067  sq. 

»*»  Do    Apollod.    Hered.    p.    186. 


Reiske  has  wholly  mienmdentood  this 
passage.  The  words  are»  Koi  ftifw  koi 
airrbt  'AfroXX<^/M>r  olx*  ^^fnrtp  Upo- 
ychn;r,  airrypa^raro  fUw  rlfttffta  ft4Kp6wj 
&£  hnrada  dc  reXAv  Sp^iuf  ff^iov  ras 
dpxais* 
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Euclid.    If  this  |>e  not  conceded,  ]  may  fwanme  that  although 
the  ancient  classes  were  abolished  in  the  archonship  of  Euclid, 
new  ones  were  instituted,  one  ojf  which  again  bore  the  general 
name  of  knights,  which  was  given  to  a  dass  of  the  people  in 
many  states  besides  Athens.     It  is  to  be  also  observed,  that 
there  is  another  difficulty  in  this  passage,  viz.  that  a  knight's 
valuation  was  requisite  for  eligibility  to  offices  of  government. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  So^on,  these  were  only  open 
to  citizens  of  a  certain  valuation,  and  the  thetes  were  ezduded, 
as  we  leium  from  Aristotle  and  others.    The  archons,  at  the 
time  when  Aristides  filled  this  office  (Olymp.  JS,  1,  b.c.  488), 
were  still  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  pentacosiomedimni'^':  hence 
the  question  at  the  Anacrisis  of  the  nine  archons,  and  in  general 
in  all  high  situations,  "  whether  the  candidate  had  the  valuation, 
or  paid  the  taxes'^V'  that  is,  again,  whether  he  performed  the 
liturgies,  paid  the  extraordinary  taxes,  and  was  regularly  r^s- 
:tered  in  the  class  to  which  the  archon  was  reqidred  to  belong. 
In  the  same  manner  it  was  necessary  for  the  treasurers  of  the 
goddess  and  the  gods  to  be  pentacosiomedimni'^'.    But  Aris- 
tides, after  the  battle  of  Plats®,  gave  all  the  Athenians  the 
right  of  admission  to  offices  of  government*^:  and  therefore  in 
the  case  of  these  treasurers  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  restric- 
tion was  owing  to  the  highness  of  their  office;  but  that,  as  the 
management  of  money  was  entrusted  to  them,  they  were  still 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  security,  to  prove  to  a  fixed  amount  of 
property.     Dinarchus  reckons  this  question    respecting   the 
valuation  among  the  antiquated  customs  of  the  state,  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  it  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Eubulides;  although  indeed  this  is  not  a  conclusive  proof,  for  it 
might  .have  been  there  omitted  compatibly  with  the  object  of 


i«^  Pint  Aristid.  1. 

i«t  £2  t6  TifUfiid  WTUf  fdr^  tl  rh 
jnXiy  rtXci,  Pollux  viii.  86,  Dinarch.  c. 
Aristog.  p.  86,  who  p.  V!,  by  rikos  evi- 
dently meaiw  the  extraordinaiy  tax 
Xe{<r^po).  The  serving  in  war  is  in 
this  place  excepted  from  the  rcXos» 
and  on  account  of  its  importance  is 


particularly  inquired  after,  which  can- 
not seem  strange,  since  the  rcXor  only 
determined  the  species  of  arms,  and 
from  that  it  could  be  ascertained 
whether  the  individual  was  present  in 
the  field. 

>">  Bookii.ch.5. 

>««  Plutarch.  Aristid.  22. 
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the  8peaker'^\  Theogenes,  of  noble  birth,  bat  of  small  means, 
was  king-archon  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes'^.  Lastly,  the 
jTeedy  and  infirm  man  {aBvvarof)^  who  is  represented  as  speak- 
ing in  Lysias,  manifestly  belonged  to  the  lowest  class  of  per- 
sons entirely  destitute  of  property,  since  he  claims  the  allow- 
ance for  the  poor  from  the  state'^^.  This  man  nevertheless 
asserts,  that  if  his  body  was  not  defective,  his  adversaries  would 
not  be  able  to  hinder  him  from  casting  lots  for  the  dignity  of 
one  of  the  nine  archons,  and  accuses  his  fate  of  depriving  him 
of  the  highest  honours'**;  meaning  the  infirmity  of  his  body. 


»**  P.l319,20  8qq. 

>^  OtBt.  c  Neier.  p.  1369, 17- 

^'  See  LysiaB  n€pl  rov  ddw.  p.  743, 
sqq. 

**■  p.  749,  Koiroi «  TowTt*  frtUrn  rufiis 
iftmi^j  al  /SovX^,  ri  ft€  K»kv€i  KKxipowrBai 
TMP  €vy€a  dpx6vT»y ;  and  afterwards  p. 
750,  ov  yip  drfwov  rhw  oMv  vfitit  fih 
inhvpaiuptm  aufxupiiiattrBt  rh  bM/utfoify 
ol  dc  (his  opponents)  »s  abuvdrQw  Hrra 
KkiipowrBai  KviKwrowriv.  p.  7^6,  ctrvid^ 
•y^  «  /SovXi),  T&v  fuy[<rr»¥  apx^  ^ 
iaiiutm  ait€€rT4pipr€v  ijfuv,  and  after- 
murda,  wus  o&r  ovk  htf  dciXoi^rarot  cSjy, 
ft  TtiT  fU¥  JtaXXiaTd»r  Ktd  fuy^armv  dcA 
riyv  ovfiufHipiaf  oanirrtpitfiUvot  c^r. 
Petit  iii.  2,  on  the  law  oonoeming  the 
Anacriaia  of  the  archona  (p.  239  sqq. 
of  the  old  edition)  shows,  thai  freedom 
from  all  hodily  defecta  was  neceaaaiy 
Ibr.the  office  of  arohon;  doubtless  on 
aoeoant  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  had 
to  perform.  But  it  is  singular  that  he 
did  not  peroeiTe  that,  according  to 
Afiaddesy  there  might  have  been  an 
•rehon  out  of  every  class  of  property, 
and  should  imagine  that  the  law  of 
Ariatidea  was  repealed ;  of  which  I  do 
not  find  any«proof.  In  ancient  timee 
the  archona  were  chosen  not  by  lot, 
but  by  cheirotonia,  aa  may  be  inferred 
from  the  intricate  passage  in  the  ora- 
tion against  Nessra,  p.  1370, 19.  [The 
aothor  mentiona  in  the  Addenda^ 
''that  he  had  inferred  from  the  ora- 
tion against  Nesera  that  in  ancient 


times  the  archons  were  chosen  by  chei-> 
rotonia.**  He  then  proceeds  to  say, 
that  *'it  hardly  deserves  mentioning, 
that  what  the  orator  asserts  of  the 
king-archon  in  the  democracy,  ^diich, 
according  to  conunon  report  he  com- 
mences with  Theseus,  maybe  taken 
generally  of  the  ancient  election  of 
the  nine  archons.  In  order  however 
to  reconcile  this  assertion  with  the  ap- 
parently inconsistent  account  of  the 
election  of  the  archons  by  lot  from 
among  the  pentaoosiomedimni  (see 
above  p.  608),  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  election  of  the  archons  was 
frequently  changed  with  the  progress 
of  fteedom  and  equality.  The  office 
of  king  was  after  the  time  of  Godros 
changed  into  that  of  archon,  by  merely 
compelling  the  king  to  give  an  account 
of  his  official  proceedings  (Fausan.  iv. 
A),  but  the  office  remained  by  inherit- 
ance in  the  royal  family  of  the  Nelei- 
d»  or  CodridsB.  The  next  step  was 
the  limitation  of  the  time  of  holding 
the  office  to  ten  years.  It  remained 
nevertheless  in  the  ancient  royal  fiimily 
until  the  time  of  Eiyzias,  who  was  the 
last  in  the  unintempted  series  of  the 
Medontidfls,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers.  The  annual 
archons  which  then  succeeded  were 
chosen  by  cheirotonia  from  among  the 
nobility,  in  which  the  andent  royal 
imHy  was  included  (jjptBtffrwf  €( 
ElftrarpMp  Enseb.  Chron.  p.41),  of 
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which  impeded  him  from  stimding  for  the  office  of  archon^  and 
not  the  want  of  property.  Accordingly  we  can  at  the  moat 
refer  the  statement  of  Inmon  to  situations  such  as  those  of  the^^ 
treasurers,  for  whom  a  certain  valuation  was  agreeably  to  reason 
always  requisite,  in  order  that  the  state  might  have  a  pledge  of 
their  honesty'^* 


Chaptbr  VI. 

Public  Registers  in  Attica.    Register  of  Lands.    General 
Register  of  Property. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  public  valuation,  registers  {avoypa^nil) 
were  generally  used  in  Greece,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt  and 
the  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  in  different  places  were  arranged 
according  to  different  principles. 

The  method  adopted  in  Attica  was  that  each  person  valued 
his  own  property,  and  returned  the  amount;  after  which  they 
were  doubtless,  as  in  Potideea,  subject  to  the  check  of  a  counter- 
valuation  {inrorififjo'ify**.     In  early  times,  however,  there  was 


wkieh  series  Solon  the  Codrides  is  to 
be  considered  the  last  (cf.  Plntarch. 
Solon.  U,  ip€0ti  Spx^'^i  aip€r6f  is  the 
wme  x<y<ww7Trfg).  Solon  then  sab- 
•titated  a  timocnoy  in  the  place  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy,  and  from  thia  time 
eligibility  no  longer  depended  upon 
tm-th,  bat  upon  property,  and  the 
arohona  were  chosen  by  cheirotonia 
(Aristot  Polit.  ii.  9,  where  the  words 
dpx6yr»v  aiptmt  ahould  be  thus  under- 
atood  ).  deiathenes  however  probably 
changed  this  mode  of  election  into 
chooeing  by  lot,  bnt  left  the  right  of 
eligibility  unchanged;  and  with  thia 
the  arrangement  under  which  Ariatidea 
held  the  office  of  azchon,  and  the  caae 
mentioned  in  Herodotua  vi.  109,  cor- 
leapond.  Lastly,  Ariatidea  gave  all 
the  Atheniana  the  right  of  filling  the 
situation  of  archon  by  casting  lots, 
without  any  distinction  of  property,  a 
right  which  the  people  had  earned  in 
battle  with  their  blood.] 


'^  I  moat  here  mako  so  additional 
remark  upon  the  qualification  to  pub- 
lic office  arising  from  the  valuation  in 
reference  to  Hennogenes.  This  writor 
MyBf  ir^V'  hr^^  P*  36,)irf>c<r/3mvrfc 
rov  ircyijrof  6  vkownas  ixl^p^  ^  tiaif' 
ptyxt  if6fxwt  t6v  cur«»  imrv  rakdmutf 
owriap  jccjenyfUvoy  fu)  wokAT€V€a6tu  fitfdi 
Xcycur,  from  which  he  aftermuxis 
drawa  farther  inferences.  See  again 
p.  36,  and  the  pasaagea  of  Maroellinua 
quoted  by  Meuraius  F.  A.  iv.  Tliis 
expression  Menrsius  has  referred  to 
Athens,  and  converted  into  an  histori- 
cal fact :  it  is  however  evidently  a  caae 
supposed  by  Hennogenes^  and  even  if 
in  inventing  it,  his  mi^d  was  infla> 
enced  by  some  historical  faet»  we  can 
derive  no  benefit  from  it,  since  neither 
the  time  nor  place  of  this  ooeuiTenoe 
can  be  assigned. 

i««  Seer  concerning  thia  expreanon 
Schneider  ad  Aristot.  CEoon.  2, 5. 
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little  apprehension  of  low  returns,  for  every  one  was  glad  to 
appear  wealthy,  as  Isocrates*^*  tells  us  of  the  time  of  his  boy* 
hood,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war:  when  oii 
the  contrary  he  wrote  his  oration  concerning  the  exchange 
(Olymp.  106»  3,  b.c,  354),  the  appearance  of  riches  led  to  great 
losses;  and  although  the  concealment  of  property  might  be 
attended  with  total  ruin,  many  persons  returned  the  smallest 
amount  possible.  But  the  property  of  individuals  being  aub- 
ject  to  reverses  of  fortune,  the  citizens  were  necessarily  often 
translated  from  one  class  to  another;  consequently  a  new  valua- 
tion was  made  in  some  states  every  year,  and  in  larger  nations 
every  two  or  four  years*^,  and  the  translation  from  one  class  to 
another  (avao-vvraf  ^9)"*  took  place.  Again,  if  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  nation  varies,  the  rates  of  the  classes,  and  the  whole 
division  becomes  ineffectual,  more  particularly  if  the  quantity 
of  gold  should  be  augmented,  for  which  reason  Aristotle  recom- 
mends the  legislator  to  compare  the  amount  of  the  whole  valua- 
tion (to  irXfjdo9  Tov  KOivov  TifiiifiaTo<:)  with  the  rates  of  the 
classes,  and  to  rectify  the  latter  according  to  it.  Lastly,  either 
landed  property  alone,  or  sometimes  only  the  productive  land 
(as  was  the  case  in  the  classes  of  Solon),  or  property  of  every 
sort,  was  returned  to  be,  taxed,  and  according  as  the  valuation 
was  made  upon  these  several  principles,  either  a  register  of 
lands  or  a  general  raster  of  property  was  formed.  Plato  in 
the  Laws'*^  proposes  two  registers;  iq  the  first  place,  a  cata- 
logue of  all  estates^  and  secondly,  a  separate  list  of  every  other 
description  of  property,  in  order  that  all  disputes  on  the  sub-^ 
ject  might  be  easily  decided,  and  be  free  from  all  obscurity. 

Besides  the  register  of  lands  Athens  had  a.  general  register 
of  all  property;  the  former  was  the  more  ancient,  and  cannot 
have  been  introduced  later  than  with  the  constitution  of  Solon, 
Neither  in  Athens,  however,  nor  in  the  ideal  state  of  Plato  was 
the  object  of  this  register  of  lands  the  same  as  of  the  registers 


>'>  iMMsrat  de  Antido8i»  p.  86,  sq. 
OreU. 

»'  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8. 

'**  It  was  80  called  in  the  Athenian 
sjrmmorisa  according  to  SnidaSy  see 


Lex.  Beg.  p.  184,  31,  Zonaras  p.  188, 
Harpocrationy  Suidas^and  Zonaras  (p. 
206,)  in  y.  d»aavvTa(a9* 
'^  V.  p.  741,  c.  p.  746  A. 
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of  morlgiiges  in  use  in  Germany;  for  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
at  Athens  the  debts  upon  hinded  property  were  entered  in  a 
public  book,  but  the  creditor  was  ensured,  if  he  required  it,  by 
pillars  or  tablets  {oTvjfKaij  Spoi)  set  up  on  the  boundary  of  the 
mortgaged  estate.  In  no  place  but  Chios  do  we  hear  of  rois- 
ters of  debts'**.  There  could  have  been  no  inducement  to  enter 
the  property  of  the  state  in  the  register  of  lands;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  property  ot  other  corporations,  particularly  of  the 
demi,  and  at  least  of  such  temples  as  were  only  small  corpora- 
tions and  had  no  connexion  with  the  state,  were  necessarily 
included  in  it;  for  the  property  of  corporations  was  always  tax- 
able according  to  its  proper  scale  (at  least  about  the  114th  or 
115th  Olympiad)**'  upon  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxes. 
The  mines  were  also  a  part  of  the  public  property,  which  were 
granted  in  perpetual  leases;  consequently  these  too  could  not 
have  been  entered  in  the  register  of  lands. 

The  formation  as  well  as  the  custody  of  this  register  pro- 
bably belonged  at  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  to  the  forty-eight 
naucrari,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
(€J<r^opaO'*';  that  is  to  say,  it  was  the  duty  of  these  officers  to 
collect  the  taxes  imposed  according  to  the  valuation,  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  in  the  ancient  time  of  Athens  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  this  method  of  raising  money.  When  they 
were  replaced  by  the  demarchs,  the  latter  made  the  registers  of 
the  landed  estates  in  each  demus'**.  From  a  false  reading  in 
the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes,  by  which  the  word  debts  has 
been  substituted  in  the  place  of  lands,  it  might  appear  that  the 
demarchs  entered  the  latter  in  the  register;  but  nothing  &rther 


^  Paend-AristoL  (Econ.  ii.  19. 

^^  *Airi  T&v  x^p^tfy  Tov  rc/i^/ioros^ 
Coip.  Inscript.  No.  103.  Above,  b. 
iii.  note  A.  [Also  in  another  inacrip- 
tion,  containing  a  lease  by  an  Attio 
demus,  in  Olymp.  108, 4  (b.c.  345),  €aM 
Tts  tta^ph  imkp  rot)  x^P^  yiytnfrai  tls 
rif¥  wSKof.    Ibid.  No.  93.— TnAirsL.J 

^'^  Heeych.  in  ▼.  yavicXiipor. 

'^  Harpocrat.  in  t.  lirfiuipxoi :  o^oc 
d^  ras  airoypaxliiis  imtovpTO  rwr  iicdarr^ 
(L  eV  iioAar^)  di^fi^  x^H^^^'  thence 


Soidas,  who  reads  n»r  upooiWwr  iKotn 
ry  d^/»^  X»pt^P :  he  Added  npotrorrmw 
because  cV  was  likewise  wanting  in  the 
mannscript  which  he  used.  The  Scho- 
liast to  Aiistoph.  Nnb.  37»  has  a  ftlse 
reading :  ol  dc  fififiopxoi  o^rot  rckr  diro- 
ypaf^hs  hroiowTo  nfir  iv  iitaar^  ^Vf^ 
XpcMT :  who  must  have  transcribed  it 
from  an  indistinct  MS.  of  some  Lexi* 
con^  and  probably  from  Haipocrationy 
whose  words,  with  the  exeeption  of 
this  crroTi  are  the  same. 
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is  known  from  any  other  passage,  of  registeris  of  debts  being 
kept  in  the  demi;  and  even  if,  as  is  stated,  the  demarch  as  an 
officer  of  police  put  the  mortgagees  in  possession"',  no  farther 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance.  The  demarch 
had  no  concern  with  debts,  except  that  he  enforced  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  owing  to  the  demus''%  and  might  have  been 
employed  for  the  collection  of  monies  which  individuals  owed 
tothestate'**. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  general  register  of  property  was 
introduced,  and  on  this  the  valuation  in  the  year  of  Nausinicus 
was  founded;  in  which  the  concealment  of  property  was  prac- 
tised to  a  great  extent^'*.  This  census  not  only  comprehended 
lands  and  houses,  but  all  unemployed,  and  employed  capital, 
slaves,  raw  and  manufactured  materials,  cattle,  household  furni- 
ture, in  short  all  money  and  money^s  worth  were  estimated,  as 
may  be  easily  seen  by  comparing  the  property  left  by  Demos- 
thenes the  father"*,  with  the  valuation  of  the  son's  property. 
It  is  evident  that  the  resident  aliens  were  also  entered  in  this 
register,  although,  with  the  exception  of  the  proxeni  and  isoteles, 
they  were  not  included  in  any  register  of  landed  property;  but 
they  were  undoubtedly  entered  in  a  separate  register,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes 
were  introduced,  the  resident  aliens  composed  separate  sym- 
mori^e*:  for  they  were  taxed  upon  a  different  scale  from  th^ 
citizens. 


'*•  Harpocrat.  Suid.  Heeych.  8chol. 
Aristoph.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  242. 

>~  Book  ii.  ch.  3,  iii.  ch.  2. 

'"'  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the 
demarch  had  the  duty  of  delivering  in 
an  account  of  the  property  of  public 
debtors  with  reference  to  the  confisca- 
tion. Etym.  in  y.  firjfiapxos :  'Aire- 
ypaiif>€TO  rhs  ova-las  iKaar^  irp6g  ra 
lhifi6aia  o<^X^/iara,  conf.  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
237.  Zonaras,  p.  494,  who  goes  upon  the 
authority  of  Chrysippus.  The  Lex.  Seg. 
is  more  explicit  p.  1 1 9,111  v.  airoypa<f>€iv: 
Tov  fjkfj  fiovkofUvov  €KTiv€ip  r6  ^Xi;fui, 
h  o<^€(Xei,  ttvKovrai  to  o<l>Xrjfia,  «cat  6 
firifiapxos  (Tvv  vols  Pov\€vraU  tovtov 


fl(nrparrfi  koI  aTroypd<f>€Tai.  avrov  n)v 
ova-iay  «cat  ivfj^ypidCei*  xai  tovto  icoXcI- 
rai  diroypd<f>€iv.  In  the  mean  time  it 
is  well  known  that  any  other  citizen 
was  free  to  do  the  same,  and  the  de- 
march  probably  had  only  to  perform 
this  duty  if  no  other  person  took  it 
upon  himself. 

^^*  Out  of  many  passages  only  comp. 
IssBus  de  Apollod.  Hered.  p.  187,  de 
Dicseog.  Hered.  p.  110,  111,  iGsch.  c. 
Timarch.  p.  117.' 

"»  Demosth  c.  Aphob.  i.  p. '816. 
Concerning  slaves  see  Isocrat.  Trapez. 
25.    Of  cattle  it  is  evident. 

*  See  below,  note  239. 
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It  deserves  a  particular  consideration  how  the  dowries  were 
entered  in  the  register  of  property,  and  who  it  was  that  paid  taxes 
for  them;  they  composed  a  considerable  part  of  the  moveable 
property,  even  with  poor  people  they  amounted  to  10,  20,  and 
25  minas,  not  unfrequently  to  30  (which  sum  the  state  gave  to 
the  daughters  of  Aristides),  and  even  to  40,  50,  60,  80,  100,  or 
120  minas"\  The  daughter  of  Hipponicus  received  10  talents 
at  her  marriage,  and  10  others  were  promised  her.  Yet, 
according  to  Demosthenes*",  an  Athenian  seldom  gave  so  much 
as  5  talents,  which  sum,  however,  Pasion's  widow  asserted  that 
she  brought' to  Phorraion.  Dowries  of  5  or  10  talents  in 
Lucian*'*  and  the  comic  poets  must  be  ascribed  to  the  liberal 
donations  of  comedy.  If  it  is  considered  that  generally  the 
husband  was  obliged  to  give  security  by  a  pledge  for  the  dowry, 
when  it  was  made  over  to  him'*^  and  that  the  person  who  held 
the  security  used  to  receive  the  income  arising  from  it,  it  may 
be  thought  that  it  was  the  kinsn)an  who  endowed  the  wife,  and 
not  the  husband,  who  paid  the  tax  for  the  dowry.  But  this 
view  of  the  case  is  untenable.  The  very  reason  why  the  hus- 
band received  the  dowry  was  that  he  might  have  the  usufruct  of 
it;  if  it  was  not  made  over  to  him,  he  received  the  interest  from 
it***;  if  then  he  gave  a  security  for  it,  the  interest  of  this  secu- 
rity he  must  have  still  retained,  and  therefore  have  paid  the  tax 
for  the  dowry.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  relation  which  the 
dowry  bore  to  the  property  of  the  son.  If  the  mother  lived 
after  the  death  of  the  father  in  the  same  house  with  the  son, 
the  law  was  that  in  case  of  the  avriSoffis  or  exchange,  the  dowry 
followed  the  property  of  the  son*'*;  consequently  it  belonged  to 


^  iBSBfOB  de  Ciron.  Hered.  p.  199, 
de  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  293,  de  MetiecL 
Hered.  p.  912,  213,  ed.  OreU.  Epist. 
Plat.  xiii.  p.  301  E,  Orat.  o.  Neeer.  p. 
1883,  9,  Ljs.  Apol.  pro  Mantith.  p. 
116,  DemoBth.  c.  Spud.  p.  1029,  24, 
JaabuB  de  DicsDOg.  Hered.  p.  104,  Lys. 
c.  Diogit.  p.  896,  897,  Demoeth.  o. 
Apliob.  i.  p.  814  sqq.  c.  Onetor.  i.  ii. 
paflsim,  c.  Boeot.  de  Dote,  p.  1009, 28, 
c.  Aphob.  de  Falso  Testim.  p.  858,  26, 
c.  Bceot.  de  Dote,  p.  1016, 23,  c.  Aphob. 


i.  p.  834,  13,  ii  p.  840,  13  sqq.  Con- 
oeming  Aristides*  daughters  see  book 
ii.  oh.  18. 

>''>  C.  Stephan.  p.  1110,  4,  p.  1134, 
3,  p.  1118,19. 

'^  Dial.  Meretr.  4. 

>*7  Harpocrat.  in  y.  diror/fuj/Mi,  Lex. 
8eg  p.  201. 

>**  Demoeth.  c.  Onetor.  i.  p.  868,  4 

^<*  Orat.  c.  Phnnipp.  p.  1047,  10-^ 
16. 
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Che  taxable  property  of  the  son.  In  like  manner  in  the  esti* 
mate  of  the  property  of  Demosthenes^  amounting  to  15  talents^ 
according  to  which  his  valuation  was  fixed,  the  dowry  of  the 
mother  was  included*'*. 


Chapter  VII. 

The  Valuation  in  the  Archonship  ofNaimnicus  (b.c.  378). 

Aptrr  these  observations  upon  the  different  registers  of  pro- 
perty, we  come  to  a  new  valuation  made  in  Olymp.  100,  3, 
during  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  (b.c.  378);  concerning 
which,  although  a  point  of  the  first  imi)ortance  in  the  Athenian 
system  of  taxation,  we  have  nothing  but  obscure  and  uncon- 
nected accounts,  like  the  legends  of  mythical  history.  Never- 
theless, by  a  comparison  of  the  scattered  information  now 
extant,  although  there  appear  at  first  to  be  some  contradictions 
in  the  statements,  it  will  nevertheless  be  found  that  the  question 
admits  of  historical  precision. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  I  will  set  down  a  pas* 
sage  from  the  oration  against  Aphobus,  in  which  Demosthenes, 
in  order  to  prove  that  his  father  had  left  him  a  considerable 
property,  makes  use  of  the  following  words:  ^'My  guardians 
returned  me  to  the  symmoria  as  contributing  500  drachmas  for 
every  25  mines,  as  much  as  Timotheus  the  son  of  Conon  and 
those  who  had  the  highest  valuations  contributed;''  a  declara- 
tion which  is  several  times  repeated,  but  in  rather  a  concise 
manner,  and  expressed  in  less  accurate  words'^'.    From  this 


^'^  See  above,  chap^. 

>»»  C.  Aphob.  L  p.  815,  10,  %U  yhp 
rifP  m/fifiopiav  virip  ifunt  avprra^avro 
Korh  rhs  ircmrc  Koi  tucoai  fivat  ircvrcuco- 
a-ias  ipaxfJMS  §i<r<f>4p€tv,  Saomr^p  Ti/id- 


rffo-as,  ovK  cirl  fwcpois  rififjfuurip,  ciXX' 
«ri  rrlkiKovTOis,  dart  narh  rhs  TOTf 
Koi  Atoai  fufos  V€yraKoaias  tiaffikptw. 
C.  Aphob.  de  Fals.  Teetiin.  p.  862,  7, 
'Oti  iTtvTtKoibfKa  rcLkavTtav  ovvias  puoi 


6tO£  6  K6v<tivos  Ka\  ol  rh  ptyurra  k€KTtJ'    KaTaK«i<l>dficrri£  t6v  piv  oIkop  ovk  tpUf' 


p€voi  npripxira  €l<re<f)€pov»  iL  p.  836, 25, 
*ETt  d«  Ktu  avT6s''A<Pofios  ptrh  t&p  trv- 
yarirpoirctv  rj  froXci  rh  nXfjBos  r&v 
KoroK^i^tBhrrw^  Xptp^fov  fpffiaMtg  arol- 
7(rcv,  7iy9p6va  put  rris  (Tvppopias  Karac- 


fTttv  diaxetpiVas  wp6s  pip  r^  truppopioM 
vircp  ir€ud6f  Svroff  €pov  ntpre  ppas  trvpt' 
rd(ar^  tlof^ptw^  6vop  wtp  Tip6$€0f  6 
K6papo9  Koi  ol  rh  piyurra  Ktmrip/ipoi 
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Statement  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  guardians  of  Demos- 
thenes returned  as  a  property  tax  {€l<r<f>opa)  either  the  fifth  part 
of  his  property,  or  the  fifth  part  of  his  yearly  income"".  The 
former  upon  a  superficial  view  might  appear  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  passage;  the  latter  is  wholly  devoid  of  all  foundation,  for 
the  orator  speaks  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  property,  and  not  of 
the  income.  The  time  moreover  in  which  this  tax  may  be 
supposed  to  have  fallen,  has  been  fixed  at  about  the  103rd 
Olympiad,  the  orations  against  Aphobus  having  been  spoken 
in  Olymp.  104, 1  (b.c.  364).  But  this  is  incorrect.  Demos- 
thenes speaks  of  the  contribution  to  the  symmoriee  as  having 
been  made  by  his  guardians,  at  a  time  when  his  property  still 
amounted  to  15  talents,  whieh  could  only  have  been  the  case  in 
the  beginning  of  the  guardianship.  If  the  return  had  taken 
place  later,  they  could  not  have  rated  it  so  high,  since  they 
gradually  either  squandered  away  the  property,  or  got  fraudu- 
lent possession  of  it.  Moreover  Demosthenes  was  for  ten  years 
of  his  minority  the  leader  of  a  symmoria"',  viz.,  of  a  symmoria 
of  the  property  taxes,  and  not  of  the  trierarchy,  for  orphans  did 
not  serve  any  trierarchy:  and  in  the  second  oration  against 
Aphobus  he  expressly  speaks  of  being  leader  of  a  symmoria  of 
the  property  taxes  during  his  minority.  Now  Demosthenes'* 
father  died  when  his  son  was  seven  years  old;  the  son  was 
bom^  according  to  the  correct  statement  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators  and  in  Photius,  in  Olymp.  98,  4  (b.c.  385),  during 
the  archonship  of  Dexitheus,  and  not,  as  is  supposed  by  others, 
in  Olymp.  99,  4  (b.c.  381)*'*.  Consequently  the  son  first 
became  an  orphan,  and  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  guardians,  in 
Olymp.  100,  f  (b.c.  377)^  at  the  same  time  also  he  became  the 
leader  of  a  symmoria,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  ten  years. 
This  return  made  to  the  symmorise  coincides  therefore  exactly 
with  the  period  at  which  the  valuation  in  the  year  of  Nausinicus 
had  been  just  taken,  and  it  is  to  this  impost  that  the  statement 
of  Demosthenes  evidently  refers. 


rifjJifutra  €M<f>€pop'  xp^vov  dc  roaovrov 
rk  xp^fuira  raxrra  arirpontvaas,  wrcp 
oy  rTJXiKavTTiP  avr^  flatftopw  ^(tWcv 

9laxl)€p€Uff  &C. 


'?*  Herald,  vi.  1,  7.     Wolf,  p.  90, 
particularly  in  note  SO. 

»7»  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  665, 12. 
'^*  See  Wolf,  p.  62  8q. 
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But  who  can  imagine  that  at  that  time^  or  indeed  in  any 
state^  and  at  any  time^  a  property  tax  of  20  per  cent,  was 
IcTied!  If  such  an  event  occurred  frequently^  the  property  of 
the  citizens  must  in  a  short  time  have  either  been  entirely  anni- 
hilated^ or  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount,  as  was  actually  the 
case  in  Syracuse^  during  the  reign  of  Dionysius^  who  in  five 
years  nearly  reduced  the  citizens  to  indigence^  by  means  of 
taxes*''.  Without  therefore  stating  those  conclusions  which 
the  reader  himself  will  be  able  to  deduce  from  what  follows,  I 
only  remark,  that,  according  to  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians 
did  not  willingly  pay  large  property  taxes^  and  that  an  immense 
sum  would  have  been  raised  if  the  tax  had  been  a  fifth  part 
of  the  property;  whereas  that  imposed  in  the  year  of  Nausi* 
nicns  did  not  produce  much  more  than  300  talents^'*. 

Demosthenes^  in  fact,  returned  to  the  symmoria  a  fifth  part 
of  his  whole  property  {etai^epev  eU  t^v  avfifiopiav),  which  he 
inaccurately  calls  to  contribute,  or  to  pay  taxes  {€la<f>ip€tv);  the 
sum  returned  was  not  however  his  tax,  but  his  taxable  capital 
{rlfifffia)  I  "  for  a  property  of  15  talents,^'  he  says,  "  the  taxable 
capital  or  the  valuation  amounts  to  3  talents:  a  tax  of  this 
amount  is  what  I  ought  justly  to  have  paid;^^  t.  e.,  whatever  was 
the  proper  per-centage  of  this  sum*'^  The  valuation  {rlfiTjfui) 
is  here  accurately  distinguished  from  the  property,  and  just  as 
distinctly  from  the  tax.  For  how  many  taxes  did  Demosthenes 
pay?  His  guardians  had,  according  to  their  own  statement^ 
paid  18  minas  in  the  ten  years  of  their  guardianship  for  extra* 
ordinary  taxes*'*:  therefore  the  taxes  of  these  years  amounted 
altogether y  and  not  merely  for  one  year^  to  the  tenth  part  of  the 
valuation,  or  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  property. 


>»»  Arifltot.  Polit  V.  11. 

>7"  Demosth.  c.  Androt.  p.  606,  27. 

*^7  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of 
the  words  in  the  first  speech  against 
AphobnSy  p.  816, 26.     ^rikov  fiiv  toiwp 

n€VT«Kaid€Ka  rdkdvrav  yap  rpia  rdkavra 
rifjaifia.  ravnpf  fj^iow  €l(r<f>€p€iv  ri^v 
€l<r<f>opap.  It  is  to  this  that  the  useless 
interpretation  in  the  grammarians  re- 
fers, that  rifuy/ia  was  also  called  t6  €k 


rijt  ovtrliK  tloxl>€p6fi€vov  vap*  ^xaorov, 
for  example,  in  Photius,  p.  433,  ed. 
Leips. 

^y**  C.  Aphob.  i.  p.825,7.    Etoi^paj 

cLKoo-i  iivas^  I  may  remark,  by  the 
way,  that  in  the  accounts  of  the 
guardians  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
regular  payment  of  a  duty  according 
to  the  valuation  (rlXos) ;  a  strong  proof 
that  no  such  tiling  existed  at  Athens. 
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From  this  simple  explanation  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  valu- 
ation taken  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus,  the  principle  of 
Solon^s  valuation  was  followed  in  three  points,  viz.,  in  the  r^is- 
tration  of  the  property  itself  {ovaia)y  the  taxable  part  of  it,  or 
the  valuation  (TlfjufjfjLa)^  and,  lastly,  the  tax  fixed  according  to 
the  valuation  {eiail>opa  in  the  limited  sense).  The  estimate  of 
the  property  was  obtained  by  a  valuation  of  all  moveables  and 
immoveables;  the  valuation,  or  the  taxable  capital,  wa3  only  a 
certain  part  of  this  general  census,  and  in  the  highest  classes^ 
to  which  Timotheus  and  Demosthenes  belonged,  was  the  fifth 
part;  in  the  others,  however,  it  was  a  smaller  portion;  for  De- 
mosthenes expressly  says,  that  only  those  who  had  the  highest 
valuations  were  rated  at  500  drachmas  for  each  25  minas.  If^ 
for  example,  we  reckon  four  classes,  the  valuation  of  the  second 
may  perhaps  have  been  one-sixth  of  the  property,  of  the  third 
one-eighth,  and  of  the  fourth  one-tenth,  in  order  that  the  poor 
might  be  taxed  in  a  fair  proportion.  It  should  be  also  ob- 
served, that  those  persons  in  the  same  class  whose  property  waa 
different  did  not  contribute  an  equally  high  valuation^  but  only 
the  same  part  of  their  property;  in  the  first  class  it  was  5  for 
every  25  minas;  thus  the  possessor  of  15  talents  contributed  3, 
of  25  contributed  5,  of  50  contributed  10;  for  the  reason  that 
the  estimate  of  the  whole  property  of  Demosthenes  amounted 
to  3  talents  was,  that  for  25  minas  b  was  in  his  class  the  rate  of 
the  taxable  capital.  But  of  the  taxable  capital  each  person  paid 
the  same  part,  whenever  any  tax  was  imposed;  and  how  large  a 
part  was  to  be  taken  could  be  easily  determined,  as  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  valuations  was  known,  which  in  the  archonship 
of  Nausinicus  amounted  to  5750  talents. 

In  order  to  make  this  clear,  let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  four  classes,  and  in  the  second  one-sixdi,  in  the  third 
one-eighth,  in  the  fourth  one-tenth,  as  the  portion  on  which  the 
tax  was  imposed :  farther,  as  the  least  property  from  which 
taxes  were  paid,  25  minas;  so  that  the  latter  is  the  lowest 
estimate  of  property  in  the  last  class ;  as  the  lowest  estimate  in 
the  third  class  2  talents,  hi  the  second  class  6,  in  the  first  12; 
which  are  arbitrary  assumptions,  except  that,  as  we  shall  remark 
below,  25  minas  were  probably  taken  as  the  lowest  property 
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which  was  subject  to  taxation.  If,  then,  a  twentieth  was  to  be 
raised,  the  tax  would  have  &llen  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
following  table : — 


ClaMw. 

Property. 

Of  which  wu 
Taxable.      « 

Taxable  Capital. 

Property  Tax  of 
One-Twontieth. 

First  of  12 
talents  and 
oTer 

600  talents 

100  talents 

60  talents 

15  talents 

12  talents 

One  fifth 
One  fifth 
One  fifth 
One  fifth 
One  fifth 

100  talents 

20  talents 

10  talents 

3  talents 

2  tal.  24  min. 

5  talents 

1  talent 

30  minas 

9  minas 

720  drachmas 

Second  of  6 
talents  and 
over,  under 
12  talents 

11  talents 
10  talents 
8  talents 
7  talents 
6  talents 

One  sixth 
One  sixth 
One  sixth 
One  sixth 
One  sixth 

1  tal.  50  min. 
1  taL  40  min. 
1  tal.  20  min. 
1  tal.  10  min. 
1  talent 

550  drachmas 
500  drachmas 
400  drachmas 
350  drachmas 
300  drachmas 

Third  of  2 
talents  and 
over,  under 
6  talents 

6  talents 
4  talents 
3  talents 
2i  talents 
2  talents 

One  eighth 
One  eighth 
One  eighth 
One  eighth 
One  eighth 

37 i  minas 
30  minas 
224  minas 
18|  minas 
15  minas 

1874  drach. 
I50drach. 
1124  drach. 

931  drach. 

75  drach. 

Fourth  of 
25minas 
and  over, 
under  2 
talents 

1)  talents 

1  talent 

45  minas 

30  minas 

25  minas 

One  tenth 
One  tenth 
One  tenth 
One  tenth 
One  tenth 

900  drachmas 
600  drachmas 
450  drachmas 
300  drachmas 
250  drachmas 

45  drachmas 
30  drachmas 
224  drachmas 
15  drachmas 
124  drachmas 

An  arrangement  such  as  this  cannot  be  considered  as  very 
skilful  for  a  state,  in  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  many  experiments  might  have  been  made  as  to  the 
collection  of  property  taxes:  the  mismanagement  of  its  finances 
must  not^  however,  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  political  know- 
ledge, but  to  the  endeavours  of  the  government  to  effect  more 
than  it  was  able ;  while  the  passions  of  individuals  and  of  the 
populace  interrupted  the  most  beneficial  measures,  and  the 
whole  state  was  frequently  blind  to  its  real  interest;  at  the 
period,  however,  of  this  valuation,  there  was  no  want  of  good 
intentions  either  in  the  Athenian  state  itself  or  among  foreign 
powers  towards  it. 
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Chaptbr  VIIL 

What  proportion  of  the  Property  and  the  Valuation  was  levied 
as  an  Extraordinary  Tax,  in  the  year  of  Nausinicus. 

SiNCB  in  the  two  valuations,  concerning  which  some  suffi- 
ciently accurate  accounts  are  extant,  that  of  Solon  in  the 
46th  Olympiad,  and  that  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  in  the 
100th  Olympiad,  a  distinction,  as  has  been  already  shown,  was 
made  between  taxable  capital  and  property,  we  may  infer  that 
this  was  a  fixed  principle  at  Athens,  and  that  the  rate  of  chaise 
was  the  only  thing  that  varied.  If  in  Olymp.  88,  1  (b.c.  428), 
the  total  of  the  taxable  capital  of  Attica  was  that  which  Euri- 
pides assumed  as  the  basis  of  his  proposal  for  the  levying  of  a 
property  tax,  viz.,  20,000  talents,  the  first  property  tax,  as 
Thucydides  states,  must  have  been  a  100th  {eKaroarif),  since  it 
produced  200  talents,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  calculated  by 
Euripides  to  produce  500  talents  was  a  fortieth  (jeaaapaKoan^. 
In  the  Ecclesiazusae  of  Aristophanes*^*,  which  was  acted  in 
Olymp.  96, 4  (b.c.  393),  a  500th  {irevraKoauHrrff)  is  mentioned: 
this  was  probably  a  small  property  tax  levied  at  that  time  in 
order  to  meet  the  public  expenses,  and  its  highest  produce 
could  not  have  exceeded  40  talents.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  taxable  capital,  if  it  really  amounted  to  so  high  a  sum,  came 
much  nearer  to  the  whole  property  than  in  the  archonship  of 
Nausinicus,  since  in  that  year  it  amounted  only  to  5750  talents. 
Demosthenes *"%  estimating  the  taxable  capital  in  round  num- 
bers at  6000  talents,  reckons,  according  to  this  new  method  of 
taxation,  the  100th  at  60,  and  the  50th  {TrevrrjKoaTfi)  at  120 
talents.    "  Shall  I  suppose,'^  he  proceeds  to  say,  **that  you  will 


'7»  Vb.  999.  Although  this  pasaage 
is  extremely  obscure,  the  reading  is 
unquestionably  correct :  £2  fi^  r&v 
€fjiMV  Trjv  ntVTcucoa'ioaTiiv  KoreOrjKas  rfj 
n-dXci,  and  rStv  trav,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Tyi-whitt,  is  highly  absurd. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  something  appears  to  be  want- 


ing to  us  from  the  Athenian  law,  upon 
which  the  conclusion  is  founded  which 
Aristophanes  supposes  the  young  man 
to  draw.  I  have  intentionally  omitted 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  scholiast. 

»•"  l>e  Synmior.  p.  l«o,  10. 
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contribute  a  twelfth  {S&Sefcdrrj),  which  would  produce  500 
talents  ?  but  a  tax  so  high  as  that  you  would  not  endure.'^ 
From  this  passage  it  is  plain  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, at  that  time,  never  taxed  themselves  so  high  as  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  valuation,  which,  however,  for  the  most  wealthy 
only  came  to  If  per  cent.,  and  for  other  persons  far  less. 

Two  property  taxes  are  known,  which  can  be  calculated 
with  great  accuracy  from  the  valuation  in  the  year  of  Nausi- 
nicus«  The  one  was  imposed  a  year  after  Demosthenes'  speech 
upon  the  symmoriae,  in  which  the  taxable  capital  is  stated  at 
6000  talents;  and  occurred  when  the  Athenians,  in  Olymp. 
106,  4  (b.c.  353),  in  the  month  Maimacterion,  on  account  of 
Philip's  siege  of  the  Herason  Teichos,  decreed  to  send  out  forty 
ships,  and  to  raise  a  property  tax  of  60  talents^'^  It  was  a 
100th  {eKaroa-Tf)),  which  the  orator  states  to  have  been  charged 
at  that  precise  rate,  that  is,  one-fifth  per  cent,  of  the  property 
of  the  most  wealthy.  The  other  is  the  tax  in  the  archonship  of 
Nausinicus,  which  produced  rather  more  than  300  talents ;  this 
must  consequently  have  been  a  20th  {eUoan^^^*.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  thought  improbable  that  the  100th  produced  any 
more  than  57^^  or  the  20th  more  than  287i  talents,  since  the 
valuation,  according  to  Polybius,  amounted  exactly  to  5750 
talents;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  resident  aliens 
also  were  taxed,  who  are  not  included  in  this  valuation ;  and 
they  not  only  made  good  what  in  the  former  case  was  wanting 
to  the  60,  in  the  latter  to  the  300  talents,  but  were  obliged  to 
contribute  a  large  additional  sum;  with  this  addition,  there- 
fore, the  whole  taxable  capital  would  doubtless  have  amounted 
to  6000  talents.  Demosthenes  also  unquestionably  contributed 
to  the  tax  of  a  20th,  in  the  year  of  Nausinicus ;  those  18  minas 


*•*  Demosth.  Olynth.  iil  p.  29,  20.     I  tlio  collection  of  taxes  by  a  vitnpera- 


"»'  DemoBth.  c  Androt  p.  617,  22, 
uses  the  word  ^Korevtiv  with  r^erence 
to  the  payment  of  the  taxes  in  the 
archonship  of  Nausinicus,  and  the  same 
word  in  the  oration  against  Timocrates, 
p.  758, 4.  This,  however,  is  a  general 
expression,  when  the  object  is  to  denote 


tive  term.  If,  however,  any  person 
s)iould  wish  to  attribute  to  this  word 
its  literal  sense,  he  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  orator  also  says,  biirXug 
irpaTTovTfs  ras  €Laxf)opas,  and  that  a 
tax  of  a  20th  twice  collected  makes  a 
10th. 
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which  the  guardians  charged  in  their  account  were  however,  as 
he  himself  says,  for  several  taxes;  to  that  tax  he  could  not  have 
contributed  more  than  9  minas,  which  was  the  20th  part  of  his 
taxable  capital ;  the  other  9  were  either  for  another  tax  of  a 
20th,  or  two  of  a  40th,  or  for  two  50ths  and  one  100th.  These 
property  taxes  were,  therefore,  by  no  means  excessive ;  in  ten 
years  Demosthenes  only  paid  the  10th  part  of  his  taxable 
capital,  or  the  50th  part  of  his  property,  and  indeed  at  the  first 
tax  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  only  half  this  rate,  or  1  per 
cent. ;  his  property,  however,  even  if  we  deduct  a  6th  part  as 
paying  no  interest,  must  have  returned  a  premium  of  10  per 
cent. :  1  per  cent,  of  his  property  is  consequently  the  10th  part 
of  his  income.  Or,  in  order  to  place  the  subject  in  a  more 
striking  lig}it,  while  in  ten  years  he  only  paid  2  per  cent,  from 
his  whole  property,  the  same  brought  in,  if  it  was  tolerably 
managed,  100  per  cent. 

This  clearly  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  assertions  respecting 
the  exorbitant  taxes  of  the  Athenian  citizens,  more  particularly 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  low  rates  of  the  custom  duties, 
and  the  cheapness  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  live  upon  very  small  means.  If  notwith- 
standing this  there  was  a  great  disinclination  to  pay  property 
taxes,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  from  the  Olynthiacs  and  the 
oration  concerning  the  Chersonese,  the  fact  cannot  cause  any 
astonishment,  as  no  one  willingly  taxes  himself;  and  as  to  the 
decrease  of  the  national  wealth,  the  causes  originated  in  other 
circumstances,  the  consideration  of  which  does  not  belong  to 
this  place. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  we  find  instances  of  laige  property 
taxes,  as,  for  instance,  one  mentioned  in  Lysias  of  30,  and 
another  of  40  minas;  but  the  great  expenses  of  the  payer  prove 
the  large  amount  of  his  property*®*;,  in  proportion  to  which  the 
tax  may  have  been  very  moderate,  particularly  since  it  only 
occurred  twice.  Aristophanes,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
orator,  likewise  paid  40  minas  as  his  share  of  the  property  tax, 
although  this  was  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  father  also ; 


*••  Seo  book  iii.  ch.  22. 
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nor  upon  one  occasion,  but  for  several  taxes,  and  in  times  of 
the  greatest  exertions,  during  the  four  or  five  years  after  the 
battle  of  Cnidos  (Olymp.  96,  2,  B.C.  395);  and  that  Aristo* 
phanes  (Lysias  may  conceal  it  as  he  will)  must  have  been  very 
wealthy,  is  proved  by.  the  choregias,  which  he  served  for  his 
&ther  and  himself;  the  three  years'  trierarchy,  upon  which  he 
expended  80  minas ;  by  his  having  given  5  talents  for  land, 
and  being  possessed  of  much  furniture;  and  also  by  his  having, 
even  before  the  times  of  the  Anarchy,  subscribed  100  minas  to 
the  expedition  against  Sicily,  and  subsequently  30,000  drachmas 
to  the  auxiliary  fleet  for  the  Cyprians  and  Euagoras,  which  sum 
was,  without  doubt,  paid  by  Euagoras  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  his  father  was  settled  ^*\ 

At  the  same  time,  I  will  not  deny  that  many  persons  volun* 
tarily  contributed  more  than  their  means  allowed,  and  that 
many  were  oppressed  by  too  high  valuations,  while  others  con- 
cealed their  property ;  as,  for  instance,  Dicaeogenes,  mentioned 
in  Issus,  who  from  an  income  of  80  minas  contributed  nothing 
to  many  property  taxes,  as  he  concealed  his  property,  except 
that  he  once  voluntarily  gave  3  minas' ^;  nor,  lastly,  that  a 
frequent  repetition  of  these  taxes  at  short  intervals  of  time, 
particularly  when,  as  was  the  case  after  the  Anarchy,  the 
channels  of  industry  were  blocked  up,  was  a  great  national 
calamity^'* :  from  which  fact  the  complaints  as  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  property  taxes  are  sufficiently  explained. 


Chapter  IX. 

SymmoTUB  of  the  Property  Taxes  after  the  ArcJionship  of 
Nausinicus.  The  Advance  of  Property  Taxes,  and  other 
ReguUdions  relating  to  the  Payment  of  them. 

In  the  year  of  Nausinicus,  the  symmorice  (classes  or  compa- 
nies''^)  were  introduced  with  reference  to  the  property  taxes. 


'*^  Lysiae  pro  Aristoph.  bonis,  p. 
642  sqq.  cf.  p.  633  sqq.  and  p.  637. 

*'^  ]s8Bii6  de  Dicieog.  Uered.  pp. 
109—111. 


18« 


Cf.  Lys.  c.  ErgocL  pp,  818,  819. 
**^  See  Ueraldus  vi.  2, 4,  concerning 
the  name,  which  also  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  other  sorts  of  companies. 
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These  are  what  Harpocration*®'  means  when  he  quotes  from 
Philochorus  the  institution  of  the  symmori®  in  the  archonship 
of  Nausinicus,  since  the  symmoriflB  of  the  trierarchy  were  not 
introduced  till  afterwards;  and  Demosthenes  became  imme- 
diately after  his  seventh  year  in  Olymp.  100,  f  (b.c.  377)*  the 
leader  of  a  symmoria*'*:  at  that  time,  therefore,  they  had  been 
already  established.  After  they  had  been  once  introduced,  they 
continued  uninterruptedly  until  the  108th  Olympiad.  The  fact 
of  Demosthenes  having  been  for  ten  years  a  leader  in  the  sym- 
moriee  of  the  property  taxes,  proves  their  existence  up  to 
Olymp.  103,  i  ^b.c.  367):  they  were,  however,  still  in  existence 
in  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.c.  353),  which  is  the  date  of  the  speech 
against  Meidias,  since  Demosthenes  says  of  this  person,  that 
*^  up  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  speaking  he  had  never  been 
the  leader  of  a  symmoria*'*.^^  Whether  they  were  still  in 
existence  in  Olymp.  107,  4  (b.c.  349),  has  been  questioned"*, 
because  Demosthenes,  in  the  second  Olynthiac*'*,  says  to  the 
Athenians,  that  ^^  formerly  they  paid  taxes  by  symmori®,  but 
now  they  administered  the  state  by  symmoriee  f'  these  words, 
however,  distinctly  prove  their  existence  at  that  time.  For  an 
institution,  like  the  symmoriee,  might  very  easily  obtain  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  public  administration,  as  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  property,  and  above  all,  the  divisions  of  people 
created  by  them,  would  produce  political  parties,  and  parties 
could  only  retain  their  activity  so  long  as  the  division  existed. 
Since  then,  as  Demosthenes  ironically  says,  the  state  was 
governed  by  symmorise,  the  symmoriee  must  have  been  estab- 
lished by  law.  The  custom  of  paying  taxes  by  symmori®  they 
had  disused ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  no  one  will  pay  taxes 
if  he  has  any  means  of  avoiding  them.  The  object  of  Demos- 
thenes evidently  is,  as  the  whole  oration  proves,  to  raise  a  tax ; 


^^  In  V.  avfifiopia,  and  thence  Pho-    Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  565,  19 


tins,  SuidaSy  Schol.  Demosth.  vol.  ii. 
p.  56,  Reiske  and  Scaliger  in  bia  6\vfiw, 
dvayp, 

•"  See  above,  book  iv.  eh.  7. 

^•^  Mctdiar  dc  nois;  ovdcVo)  Koi 
TTjfi€pov    avfifiopias     TfytfiMV     ycyovcv, 


»»»  Wolf,  p.  xcviii.  note, 

'»'  P.  26,  21,  vp&rtpop  luv  y&p^  J 
avd€S  ^AOtjvaioif  fla'«f>€p€T€  Kara  trvfi' 
fioplas,  yvv\  de  irdkirtvraSf  K<xra  ov/m^ 
lAopias,  And  thence  in  the  oration 
TTipl  cn/vro^cwr,  p.  172,  l« 
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but,  seeing  the  disinclination  of  his  hearers,  he  says  to  them 
ironically,  that  the  institution  of  the  symmoriee  had  lost  all  its 
meaning,  and  instead  of  taxes  being  raised  according  to  it,  that 
they  only  used  it  for  political  purposes.  If  the  oration  against 
Boeotus  ir€pl  rov  dvofiaro^  belongs  to  the  first  year  of  the  108th 
Olympiad  (b.c.  348),  as  has  been  supposed,  we  shotdd  have  a 
proof  that  at  that  time  the  symmoriee  of  the  property  taxes 
were  still  in  existence,  since  they  are  therei  mentioned'*'  in 
opposition  to  the  trierarchy.  The  date  of  this  speech  may, 
however,  be  placed  with  much  greater  probability  in  Olymp. 
107,  1  (b.c.  352)***:  yet  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  consti- 
tution of  taxes  was  still  in  existence  at  the  later  period. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  Petit,  and  tiiose  who  follow 
him,  have  not  recognised  any  connexion  between   the   sym- 


'»'  P.  997, 1. 

'»*  Corsini  F.  A.  t.  iv.  p.  30,  and 
Wolf,  p.  cix.  sq.  note,  suppose  this 
speech  to  belong  to  Olymp.  108,  1, 
after  Dionysius :  but  preponderating 
reasons  compel  me  to  dissent  from  this 
opinion.  Dionysius  places  the  birth 
of  Dinarchus  about  the  archonship  of 
Nicophemus,  in  Olymp.  104,  4,  and 
states  that  at  the  time  of  the  oration 
against  Boeotus  n-cpl  6v6fiarogf  Dinar- 
chus was  thirteen  years  old,  as  this 
oration  belongs  to  the  archonship  of 
OovfjLrjbo9  or  Bt6iivrfTos;  the  latter 
because  in  the  oration  ircpl  6v6fiaTogthe 
expedition  of  the  Athenians  against 
Pyke  is  mentioned  as  having  lately 
tfl^en  place.  No  such  fact,  however, 
IB  mentioned  in  this  oration:  Diony- 
sius clearly  meant  the  expedition 
against.  TamynsB,  p.  999,  and  Diony- 
sius should  evidently  be  corrected  from 
this  passage,  rrjs  tls  Tafivvas  i^Bov 
yrytmjiMfvrjgf  and  the  hiatus  rf  B^  tig  ,  ,  , 
'A^vacW  e^odos  should  be  supplied 
with  Tafivvas  and  not  with  Uvkat. 
The  probability  is,  that  there  was  also 
an  hiatus  formerly  in  the  former  words 
TTJs  ciff  .  ...  €(6dov  yeyfvrjfUmjs,  the 
copyist  being  unable  to  read,  in  either 


place,  the  name  Tafivvag,  of  which  he 
was  ignorant.  Some  corrector  then 
inserted  JlvXas  in  the  former  places 
who  had  some  vague  notion  of  the 
well-known  expedition  against  Pyhc. 
Now  Dionysius  was  only  acquainted 
with  the  expedition  and  the  battle  of 
Tamynsa  from  the  oration  against 
Meidias,  wliich  speech  he  falsely  attri- 
butes to  Olymp.  107,  4,  allowing  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  the  Olynthian  ex- 
pedition there  mentioned;  and  from 
that  he  places  the  birth  of  Demos- 
thenes four  years  too  late.  For  the 
same  reason  he  also  places  the  battle 
of  Tamynaa  four  years  too  late ;  since 
it  probably  was  fought  in  Olymp.  106, 
4  (comp.  below  chap.  13).  That  the 
date  he  assigns  is  108,  1,  whereas 
agreeably  to  his  calculation  it  should 
have  been  Olymp.  107,  4,  is  in  fact  no 
objection,  as  two  successive  civil  years 
are  alwaysconfonnded  from  their  being 
included  in  the  same  natural  year, 
reckoned  from  spring  to  spring.  Con- 
sequently, on  account  of  the  Eubosan 
expedition,  and  the  battle  of  Tamynaa, 
the  oration  against  Boeotus  ntpi  ovS- 
fiaros  must  be  placed  four  years  earlier, 
viz.,  about  Olymp.  107,  I. 
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iiiori»  and  the  property  taxes.  Wolf  has  the  merit  of  having 
remarked  after  Heraldus  the  introduction  of  the  symmbriie^ 
and  of  having  distinguished  between  the  passages  which  treat  of 
the  symmori»  of  the  property  taxes,  and  the  symmori®  of  the 
trierarchy.  But  after  we  have  examined  all  the  statements 
concerning  the  property  taxes  and  the  valuation,  and  although 
the  solution  will  appear  to  possess  sufficient  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity, the  chief  question  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  sym- 
moriee  of  the  property  taxes  were  arranged,  will  not  be  answered 
in  a  manner  at  all  satisfactory. 

The  only  detailed  account  of  their  constitution  occurs  in 
the  ignorant  interpreter  of  Demosthenes'*',  whom  we  usually 
call  Ulpian,  in  a  passage  upon  the  second  Olynthiac,  wherein 
we  may  follow  Wolf  in  separating  the  first  from  the  second 
part,  as  being  more  ancient.  ''Each  of  the  ten  tribes,'^  he 
says,  ''was  obliged  to  specify  120  of  its  own  members  who 
were  the  most  wealthy.  These  120  then  divided  themselves 
into  two  parts,  so  that  -there  were  60  whose  property  was  very 
large,  and  the  other  60  less  rich.  They  did  this  in  order  that 
if  a  war  should  suddenly  break  out,  and  the  less  wealthy  should 
not  happen  to  have  any  money  at  their  disposal,  those  who 
were  more  rich  might  advance  the  taxes  for  them,  and  be  after- 
wards repaid  at  the  convenience  of  the  others.  This  body  of 
60  was  called  a  symmoria/^  In  the  second  part,  which  is  the 
work  of  a  different  hand,  it  is  stated,  that  "  since  each  of  the 
ten  tribes  specified  120,  the  whole  number  of  liturgi  (as  they 
are  here  called)  was  1200:  that  these  were  distributed  into  two 
divisions,  each  of  600  persons,  or  ten  symmorias ;  that  these 
two  great  divisions  were  again  sub-divided  into  two  smaller, 
each  of  which  was  composed  of  300  persons  of  five  symmorise. 
One  of  these  bodies  of  300  was  made  up  of  the  most  wealthy, 
who  paid  the  taxes  either  before  the  others  or  for  them  {irpoei^ 
a'i<f>epoy  r&v  a\XQ>v),  the  other  300  being  in  all  things  subject 
to  them.^'  So  far  the  account  is,  in  some  measure,  intelligible: 
that  which  is  further  added  is  both  absurd  and  foreign  to  our 
purpose. 

»'*  P.  33,  ed.  Hieron.  Wolf.    See  F.  A.  Wolf,  p.  xcv. 
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According  to  this,  then,  it  appears  that  two  classes  of  300, 
under  similar  arrangements,  were  instituted,  the  members  of 
which  were  of  nearly  equal  property,  and  advanced  money  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  for  two  others  equally  poorer.    There  is, 
however,  no  intelligible  reason  why  the  600  most  wealthy  were 
to  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  if  in  all  other  respects 
they  were  similarly  constituted ;   it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  first  300  were  a  higher  class ;  therefore  to  pay  taxes  among 
the  300,  means  the  same  as  to  pay  taxes  among  those  who 
contributed  the  largest  amount^^*.    The  only  passage  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  there  existed   two   classes  of  300 
persons  similarly  constituted,  is  that  already  quoted  from  the 
second  Olynthiac'^^  (and  it  is  from  this  that  Ulpian  has  princi- 
pally formed  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  drawn  many  other 
erroneous  conclusions):   ^^Now  you  administer  the  state  by 
symmoriee,  an  orator  is  the  leader  of  both,  and  under  him  a 
general,  and  the  300,  who  are  always  ready  to  clamour,  while 
the  rest  of  you  are  assigned,  some  to  one  and  some  to  the 
other/'     I  confess   that   I  do  not  entirely  understand  this 
passage,  but  I  can  only  explain  it  by  supposing  that  two  classes 
of  different  degrees   of  wealth  were  the  highest,  since   the 
immediate  effect  of  a  different  scale  of  property  would  be  to 
create  a  spirit  of  party  between  the  classes ;   while  the  contest 
which  in  ancient  days  always  existed  between  the  superior  and 
inferior,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  would  necessarily  be  combined 
with  it,  although  in  a  less  degree.     Upon  this  point,  however, 
we  need  give  ourselves  no  trouble;   but  that  1200  was  the 
entire  sum  of  those  who  paid  taxes  is  wholly  incredible,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  assumed  upon  the  testimony  of  such  a 
writer  as  Ulpian. 

The  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  and  of  the  grammarians 
bearing  on  this  subject  are  extremely  indefinite;  in  several  of 
them  we  do  not  even  know  whether  they  refer  to  the  Twelve 


^^  IsflBus  de  Philoctem.  Hered.  p. 
164,  Orat.  c.  Plisenipp.  p.  1046,  20,  p. 
1039y  17*  The  account  given  in  Lex. 
8eg.  p.  306,  is  too  vague  to  be  of  any 
service.    [That  the  300  were  the  most 


wealthy  appears  from  Demosth.  de 
Corona,  p.  285,  17.  See  below,  note 
394.— Teansl.] 

197  p.  26,  and  thence  in  the  speech 
ircpl  awrd^tms  with  some  alterations. 
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Hundred  of  the  property  taxes^  or  of  the  trierarchy**'.  The 
Thousand;  whom  Harpocration  quotes  from  Lysias  and  Isffius^ 
and  considers  as  identical  with  the  Twelve  Hundred,  can 
neither  be  referred  to  the  symmorifie  of  the  property  taxes  after 
the  year  of  Nausinicus,  nor  to  the  symmoriee  of  the  trierarchy**% 
since  Lysias  died  in  Olymp.  100,  %  (b.c.  378)**^  Philochorus 
treated  of  the  symmori®  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus,  in 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Atthis*'*,  but  of  the  Twelve  Hundred  in 
the  sixth  book"®*:  they  were  therefore  wholly  distinct,  so  that 
he  rather  appears  to  have  mentioned  the  latter  in  connexion 
with  the  trierarchy  according  to  symmoriaB  which  was  subse- 
quently introduced*  Isocrates'®*  however  calls  those  who  paid 
taxes  and  performed  liturgies  *^  the  Twelve  Hundred  ;^^  where 
from  the  context  all  liturgies,  and  particularly  the  trierarchy, 
may  be  understood;  so  that  twelve  hundred  must  have  borne 
all  the  property  taxes  and  all  liturgies,  including  the  trierarchy. 
But  this  passage  again  proves  nothing,  as  it  is  perfectly  fair 
to  suppose  that  an  orator  might  express  himself  in  such  terms 
in  speaking  of  an  exclusive  class  like  the  rich,  who  paid  the 
largest  portion  of  taxes,  and  to  whom  the  state  on  every  occa- 
sion first  looked  for  assistance.  And  although  similar  state- 
ments are  highly  embarrassing  to  the  writer  who  endeavours  to 
reconcile  all  contradictory  statements,  yet  the  reasons  for  con- 
sidering that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  not  included  in  the 
Twelve  Hundred,  whose  property  was  at  all  considerable,  were 
subject  to  taxation,  are  so  preponderating,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  our  assent  to  them.  If  we  supposed  that  only  twelve 
hundred  rich  persons  paid  the  property  taxes,  the  result  would 


^•^  As  e,  g.  of  Harpocration  in  v. 
avfifJLopia  (although  in  this  passage  the 
symmoriee  of  Nausiniciis  are  the  sym- 
moriee  of  the  property  taxes)  and  in  v. 
;^iX<ot  dioxdo-ioi. 

>**  The  hitter  is  the  opinion  of  Wolf, 
p.  ex.  note. 

^'  Taylor,  Vit.  Lys.  p.  150,  vol.  vi. 
Reiske. 

'^>  Harpocration,  and  thence  Phot. 
Suid.  and  Etyinol.  in  v«  ovfifMpia, 


^'  Harpocrat.  in  v.  ^iXioc  dcajn^uM. 
*»3  De  Antidosi  p.  80,  ed  Oreli.    Eir 
d^ToifS  dioKoaiovs  Kai  xiXiovs  rovs  cctr- 

<l>€poVTaS    Koi  XflTOVpyOVVTOS    OV    fi6¥0» 

avT^v  7rap€XfiSf  aXXh  koi  t6p  vIop'  rpts 
luv  ijbri  TerpLrfpapxffKOTty  ras  ff  oKKas 
XfiTovpyias  iro\vre\€ar€pov  XcXccrovp- 
y^Korc  Koi  KoXXtov  av  ot  v6fioi  vptHr^ 
TOTTovo'iv,  Similarly  Harpocration  in 
V.  ;((Xioi  K(u  diOKwrioi  :  ol  koi  cXciroiip- 
yovy. 
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be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  In  the  oration  against 
Leptines^  which  was  delivered  in  Olymp.  106,  2  (b.c.  355), 
when  the  symmorias  of  the  property  taxes  were  in  existence, 
the  rich  both  served  the  trierarchy  and  paid  property  taxes'V* 
Thus,  if  there  were  only  twelve  hundred  who  contributed  to  the 
property  taxes,  none  but  the  trierarchs,  as  they  were  twelve 
hundred  in  number,  woidd  have  paid  this  impost ;  which  is  evi- 
dently absurd.  Demosthenes  says  himself  that  those  also  paid 
taxes  who  were  too  poor  for  the  trierarchy.  And  how  could  it 
have  happened  that  no  more  than  twelve  hundred  possessed  a 
sufficient  amount  of  property  to  enable  them  to  pay  taxes, 
since  in  the  94th  Olympiad  there  were  only  five  thousand  citi- 
zens not  possessed  of  some  landed  property,  and  so  late  as  in 
Olymp.  114,  2  (b.c.  323),  nine  thousand  citizens  had. more  than 
2000  drachmas'^'?  And  moreover  how  liberal  would  the 
assembly  have  been  with  property  taxes,  if  all  the  burden  fell 
upon  twelve  hundred!  Lastly,  as  has  been  proved,  the  pro- 
perty tax  was  a  fixed  part  of  the  total  valuation  after  the  year 
of  Nausinicus,  and  it  is  frequently  considered  as  such  by  De- 
mosthenes, in  the  oration  concerning  the  symmorice'®^;  but  at 
that  time  (Olymp.  106,  3,  e.g.  354),  the  symmori®  of  the  pro- 
perty taxes  were  in  existence.  The  total  valuation  of  5750  or 
6000  talents  was  not  the  property  of  only  twelve  hundred  citi- 
sens,  but  the  valuation  of  the  tpkole  country  {rlfbfffka  r^^  X^P^^)y 
according  to  the  statements  of  Demosthenes  and  Polybius  ^  « 
although  Ulpian'^'  infers  from  the  obscure  and  difficult  expo- 
sition of  Demosthenes  in  the  speech  concerning  the.  symmorise, 
that  it  was.  only  the  valuation  pf  the  twelve  hundred  trierarchs. 
It  might  indeed  be.  easily  proved  by  calculation,  that  twelve 
hundred  could  not  be  the  possessors  of  the  whole  valuation,  if 
an  assumption  which  has  already  involved  the  supporters  in 
such  evident  contradictions  needed  farther  refutation.    Demos- 


***  See  above  chap.  I. 
^  See  chap.  3. 

**•  See  chapters  4,  7,  and  8. 

■•^  P.  141.  lifv  di  oifaUtv  lijp  T&y 
^tXit^p  Koi  dioKoa-inv  rpufpdpx^v  Ten- 
lijjaBai  <l»fffi  Tokarrup  ^{cueurxt^'W.    I 


will  return  again  to  this  rabject  in  the 
twelfth  chapter,  when  speaking  of  the 
trierarchy.  Biidsous  indeed  ut  mp.  p. 
539,  considera  the  6000  talents  as  the 
whole  valuation,  and  in  p.  640  sqq.  as 
the  valuation  of  the  Twelve  Hundred. 

2  M 
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thenes  was  in  the  highest  cbiss^  to  which  those  who  had  the 
largest  *  valuations  belonged;  his  valuation  however  only 
amounted  to  3  talents.  Assuming  now  that  there  were  four 
classes,  which  together  made  up  twelve  hundred  persons,  and 
that  each  class  contained  about  three  hundred  taxable  mem* 
bers;  that  moreover  the  valuation  of  the  highest  class  was  upon 
an  average  greater  than  that  of  Demosthenes,  for  example,  5 
talents  (which  supposes  a  property  of  50  talents-  for  each  per- 
son, and  therefore  is  more  likely  to  be  too  high  than  too  low), 
the  total  valuation  of  the  first  three  hundred  only  amounted  to 
1500  talents.  Now  evidently  the  three  other  classes  could  not 
have  had  three  times  1500  talents,  because  not  only  was  their 
property  less,  but  the  valuation  was  of  a  smaller  part  of  that 
property"*'.  Let  any  person  reckon  as  he  pleases,  let  him 
assume  a  greater  or  less  number  of  classes,  he  never  can  obtain 
6000  talents  for  twelve  hundred  men,  if  in  die  highest  class 
there  were  persons  whose  valuation  only  came  to  3  talents, 
unless  indeed  assumptions  altogether  groundless  are  admitted. 

Hie  calculation  of  Budeeus  is  wholly  unfoimded'**.  He 
considers  the  Twelve  Hundred  alone  as  the  superior  class  to 
which  Demosthenes  belonged,  and  assumes  that  others  had 
higher  valuations,  for  example,  four  hundred  upon  an  average 
3  talents,  another  four  hundred  4  talents,  and  another  four 
hundred  8  talents,  which  altogether  gives  6000  talents.  But  if 
twelve  hundred  individuals  were  the  sole  owners  of  the  whole 
taxable  property,  the  classes  of  valuation  must  have  referred  to 
these  alone.  If  the  class  of  Demosthenes  was  that  which  had 
the  highest  valuations,  there  must  have  been  inferior  classes ; 
and  in  foct  if  twelve  hundred  possessed  the  whole  valuation, 
the  lower  classes  must  have  been  classes  of  the  twelve  hundred; 
thus  the  hypothesis  of  the  learned  writer  fitUs  to  the  ground. 

It  is  therefore  far  more  probable  that-  many  others  besides 
the  Twelve  Hundred  paid  taxes,  who,  although  their  property 
was  less  considerable,  were  assessed  in  the  total  valuation;  and 
this  supposition  receives  considerable  support  from  a  fttct  men- 
tioned in  an  oration  of  Demosthenes.    Androtion  was  employed 


Book  iv.  ch.  7.  "'•  Ut  sup.  p.  542. 
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to  collect  some  outstanding  taxes  which  belonged  to  the  impost 
kdd  on  in  the  ardiondiip  of  Nausiniciis^  7  <mt  of  14  talents; 
ibey  were  however  small  sums,  not  one  Emonn&ig  to  a  mina, 
as  Demosthenes  says^  but  a  little '  more  than  70  drachmas  firom 
one  person^  and  from  another  34"'.  That  these  were  the 
arrears  of  payments  which  had  been  made  by  instalments  is 
Tery  improbable;  we  are  nowhere  informed  that  the  payments 
were  ever  made  in  this  manner;  nor  is  it  indeed  credible^  since 
the  necessities  of  the  state  required  prompt  payment.  We 
should  not  therefore  be  justL^ed  in  assuming  that  auch  a  liberty 
was  granted  by  the  state;  and  even  if  it  did  exist,  what  rich 
man  would  have  remained  34  drachmas  in  debt!  ItfoUowa 
therefore  that  these  were  taxes  due  from  persons  of  small  for- 
tune,  who,  from  their  inability  to  pay  them,  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  be  insultingly  treated  by  Androtion,  and  to  be  unjustly 
thrown  into  prison;  and  since  Androtioa  collected  7  talents, 
and  as  no  one  pai4  a  whole  mina,  he  must  have  collected  taxes 
from  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  persons.  Now  if  we  reckon 
that  the  other  7  talents  w«re  in  like  manner  chiefly  made  up  of 
small  sums  (which  is  the  only  probable  supposition),  it  gives 
about  twelve  hundred  people  whose  taxes  were  in  arrear;  these 
owever  cannot  have  been  the  twelve  hundred  wealthy  per 
sons,  but  citizens  of  a  lower  valuation,  who  paid  even  such 
small  sums  as  these  with  difficidty.  In  addition  to  this  the 
lands  of  corporations  were  subject  to  the  property  taxes,  as  an 
inscription  of  the  114tii  or  115th  Olympiad  shows'":,  the  cor- 
porations however  cannot  well  have  been  among  the  Twelve 
Hundred*  Or  shall  we  assume  that  the  symmori®  had  been  at 
fills  period  for  the  second  time  abolished?  For  that  however 
we  should  be  compelled  first  to  assume,  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility, that  the  property  of  the  corporations  had  not  been  before 
subject  to  taxation*  - 

From  the  whole  of  this  argument  it  follows  that  a  nimiber  of 
persons  with  small  fortunes  or  valuations  were  distributed  into 


*^  Draiosth.  c.  Androt.  p.  606  sq. 
particiilarly  p.  611, 21.  In  the  qieech 
against  Timoorates,  p.  7Sl,  4,  only  6 
talento  are   mentioned,  although   in 


other  req>ect8  nearly  the  same  aooonnt 
is  given  in  both  places. 
*"  See  above  note  166. 
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symmoriro^  and  in  such  a  manner  that  equal  parts  of  the  yalna^ 
tion  were  contained  in  them  (in  the  same  way  that  Demosthenes 
proposed  to  distribute  the  valuation  with  regard  to  the  trie- 
rarchy)'*%  and  that  the  Twelve  Hundred  composed  the  first 
class.  There  were  according  to  Ulpian  twenty  symmorite,  and 
of  these  each  one  must  have  made  up  300  talents,  each  could 
be  again  subdivided  into  a  fifth,  and  each  fifth  into  a  third,  so 
as  to  make  three  hundred,  in  the  same  manner  that  Demos- 
thenes makes  one  hundred  divisions.  The  three  hundred  most 
wealthy  can  only  have  been  the  presidents  of  these  divisions; 
next  to  these  would  come  three  hundred,  whose  wealth  entitled 
them  to  the  second  rank;  and  after  these  two  other  divisions  of 
three  hundred  classed  in  like  manner  according  to  the  value  of 
their  property;  and  these  twelve  hundred  together  composed  a 
body  that  managed  the  afiairs  of  the  symmorise,  which  duty 
however  fell  chiefly  upon  the  first  three  hundred.  The.  mem- 
bers of  less  property  who  were  assigned  ^  these,  were  not 
taken  into  consideration,  as  the  more  wealthy  were  always  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  chief  part  of  the  burden,  and  to  manage  the 
business  of  the  whole  body.  Thus  at  least  the  constitution  of 
the  symmoriae  assumes  an  intelligible  form,  and  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  can  be  in  some  measure  reconciled.  If  however 
any  other  person  can  explain  the  subject  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner,  to  no  one  would  it  be  more  acceptable  than  to  myself. 
That  the  Three  Hundred  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  managers 
of  the  symmoriee  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  whether  those 
who  are  called  the  leaders  of  the  symmorise  {rjyefioye^  avfi/io^ 
puiyy^*  are  the  same,  or  whether  they  were  only  included  in 
them,  is  a  point  which  I  shall  leave  undetermined.  Whichever 
we  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  they  must  have  been  the 
most  wealthy,  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  trierarchy  the  second 
^md  the  third  classes  are  opposed  to  the  leaders'*\  The  sym- 
moriarchs'*'  were  either  the  same  with  the  leaders,  or  with  the 


*>>  See  chap.  13. 
.  "'  Ck>noeniiiig  whom  see  book  iv. 
ch.  7y    and    Harpocrat.    Sui<L  in  v. 
fiytfunf  av/jLfu>pia£f    although   in  the 
latter  place  the  leadero  of  the  symino* 


rise  connected  with  the  fxknrekkj  are 
meant. 
"«  Demosth.  de  Corona^  p.  SflO,  SOL 
"*  Hyperidee  ap.  Poll.  iii.  «3.    He- 
raldic (vi.  2, 8)  understanda  the  ajm- 
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superintendents  of  the  symmoriae  {iirifieXffral  r&v  ovfifAopi&v), 
who  occur  in  connexion  with  the  trierarchy,  and  without  doubt 
they  also  belonged  to  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  these  persons  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
symmorise  we  are  entirely  ignorant:  it  is  however  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  presided  over  the  meetings  and  proceedings 
of  the  symmorites.  It  is  certain  that  they  kept  the  diagramma 
of  their  symmoriae,  which  was  a  register  of  the  properties  of  the 
members,  and  of  the  amount  which  each  one  was  respectively 
required  to  pay,  in  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes  as  well  ais 
in  those  of  the  trierarchy :  but  whether  the  persons  who  kept  this 
register  {JiiOjypa^eU,  i7riypa<f>€t9)  were  again  different,  or  were  a 
committee  of  the  superintendents  of  the  symmoriae,  is  unknown. 
If  the  speech  of  Hyperides  against  Polyeuctus  concerning  the 
diagramma,  or  that  of  Lysias  concerning  the  property  taxes, 
which  however  is  anterior  to  the  institution  of  the  symmoriae, 
had  come  down  to  our  days,  we  should  be  better  informed 
with  regard  to  the  valuation  and  all  the  subjects  relating 
to  it"». 

The  chief  persons  were  moreover  compelled  to  pay  the  taxes 
in  advance  (irpoeia-^pa),  which  obligation  Ulpian  ascribes  to 
his  two  bodies  of  three  hundred  under  similar  arrangements: 
this  however  may  be  with  more  probability  understood  of  the 
first  three  hundred**':  in  the  same  manner  as  in  modem  times 
forced  loans  have  been  taken  from  the  rich,  with  which  this 
advance  of  taxes  may  be  aptly  compared,  although  the  differ- 
ences of  the  two  are  manifest.  The  advance  of  taxes  was 
always  claimed;  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  the  duties 
were  collected  by  the  *  state  itself,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
of  Androtion's  gathering  the  taxes  that  were  still  unpaid; 
whereas  in  cases  where  the  taxes  were  to  be  paid  in  advance. 


moriaich  to  be  the  penon  who  eontri- 
bnted  the  moet,  for  which  there  is  not 
gnfficient  foundation. 

*^  Harpocnit.inT.dMrypafifui, where 
observe  the  words  irp6s  lifv  rifAfftrw 
rrfg  olvlast  and  thence  Suidas  in  vv. 
dtaypoft/Aat  dtaypdftfiaTaf  durypatfxvv, 
diaYpa4>hf  ^^  Lex*  ^eg.  pp.  836,  241, 


Harpocrat  in  v.  cn-typo^tr,  Zonaras 
in  TV.  dtaypofifta  and  eirvypa^ts, 

'>7  Orat  c.  Phsanipp.  p.  146,  20  sq. 
This  Demosthenes  ircpl  ovfifMpi&Py  p. 
186, 14,  calls  fiepos  r&v  Syroov  Imtp  tav 
Tov  Kalr&v\otir&v  frpofto-cvcyiecir.  The 
dkXriXtyyvov  in  the  Byzantine  empire 
was  of  the  same  nature. 
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the  payer  had  afterwards  to  recorer  the  money  which  he  had 
adyanced'***  For  the  imposition  of  a  tax  to  be  paid  in  advance^ 
a  decree  of  the  people  was  necessary ''%  and  sometimes  even  the 
persons  were  appointed  by  the  senate^  who  were  to  advance  the 
taxes  for  their  fellow  demotee^  as  well  as  for  all  others  who  pos- 
sessed landed  property  in  the  demus  {oi  iytcetcrfffUyot).  The 
elient  of  Lysias  in  his  oration  against  Polydes  had  landed  pro* 
perty  in  three  demi^  and  was  rated  for  all  three  to  the  advance 
of  taxeSj  aHhongh^  as  he  was  trierarch,  he  was  under  no  obliga* 
tion  to  pay  them. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  relation  with  regard  to  this 
point  which  existed  between  the  demi  and  the  symmoriie  cannot 
be  accurately  explained^  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  for  our 
inquiries;  but  so  much  is  clear  from  this  example,  that  the 
landed  property  was  taxed  according  to  the  demi,  a  foct  which 
is  not  irrecoDcileable  with  the  other  regulations  respecting 
property  taxes.  In  the  same  way  in  Potidiea  the  owners  of 
more  than  one  estate  paid  taxes  for  each  respectively  to  the 
demus  in  which  the  land  lay,  and  not  collectively  for  all  to  the 
demus  in  which  he  was  himself  entered;  as  this  was  the  only 
method  of  determining  with  certunty  whetibier  the  less  wealthy 
had  been  justly  taxed"^.  It  is  manifest  that  there  was  a  right 
of  action  for  recovering  the  money  which  had  been  advanced*'\ 
The  whole  property  was  liable  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  the 
state  having  the  power  of  confiscating  it  in  case  of  fiailure"'. 


"'  Demosth.  c.  PolycL  p.  1200,  4. 

■^»  Ibid.  p.  1208, 26. 

^  Pfleud-Arisiot.  CEoon.  2,  6,  and 
there  Schneider. 

**i  This  IB  the  meaning  of  Demoeth. 
c.  Panteanet  p.8779 10,&y  rpocur^poy 
fjjf  KofuCijTcu^  if  apenon  was  not  repiud 
the  money  which  he  had  advanced. 

'^  Demoeth.  c.  Androt.  p.  000»  23, 
and  c.  Timoorat  p. 753.  To thisPho- 
tins  and  Buidas  in  v.  woiXi/r^r  also  re- 
fer; vircKcuTo  dc  ToU  wttXiTriUff  koI 
&ro«  r6  6iaypiHf>€P  apyvpiop  €P  iroktfii^ 
fA^I  tla-tif^pov,  I  may  observe  in  this 
place  that  a  fragment  of  an  inscription 


in  Corp.  Inscnpt.  6r.  Now  364,  refers 
to  an  cio^/xL  The  inscription  be- 
longs to  tlie  time  of  the  RomanB,  since 
dfiyvpoTOfdai  was  not  the  name  of  any 
Athenian  authority  before  their  rule, 
which  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
(see  the  law,  lb.  No.  366),  and  /jcortKr- 
ruuM  t6koi  is  evidently  a  tianslation  of 
the  Latin  phrase  usurm  Centttimm^  aa 
in  the  Basilica,  ix.  3, 87»  and  in  Zona- 
rss  Oloss.  p.  660,  and  therefore  the 
tltntiopiL  may  be  something  totally  dif> 
ferent  from  the  ancient  property  tas, 
as  the  word  signifies  any  contribution 
or  direct  tax  whatever.    We  may  ob- 
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Moreover^  if  any  person  thought  that  he  could  jriiow  tliat  he  had 
been  unjusdy  included  among  the  three  hundred  who  paid  the 
taxes  in  advance^  and  that  some  other  could  with  greater  justioe 
be  substituted  in  his  place^  the  legal  remedy  for  the  aggrieved 
party  was  the  avrtSoa-i,^  or  exchange,  to  which  the  speech 
against  Phienippus  refers. 

There  still  remain  two  points  to  be  discussed,  the  explana* 
tion  of  which  we  have  intentionally  deferred  to  the  end  of  this 
investigation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  singular  that  in  the  valuation 
made  in  the  year  of  Nausinicus  a  fixed  sum,  viz.  2500  drachmas, 
was  taken  as  the  taxable  capital  for  all  persons  indiscriminately; 
and  that  it  was  then  determined  what  portion  of  this  amount 
was  in  each  class  to  be  paid  as  a  tax'**.  For  this  I  can  find  no 
other  reason  than  that  this  amount  of  property  was  the  lowest 
which  came  into  consideration  on  the  imposition  of  the  tax;  it 
being  fixed  how  much  the  valuation  of  each  person  should 
amount  to,  if  his  property  was  only  2500  drachmas;  and  for 
properties  of  greater  amount,  what  the  proprietor  was  to  pay  for 
every  2500  drachmas.  When  Antipater  made  the  rights  of 
citizenship  depend  upon  the  amount  of  property,  the  lowest 
rate  was  2000  drachmas,  which  agrees  well  with  our  assump* 
tion«  Demosthenes"^  indeed  asserts,  that  ^^  whereas  his  family 
used  formerly  to  perform  trierarchies,  and  to  pay  laige  property 
taxes,  now  that  he  had  only  received  from  his  guardians  31 
minas  and  his  fother'^s  house,  by  means  of  their  shameless  frauds 
he  could  not  even  afford  to  pay  small  property  taxes:''  but  an 
expression  of  this  kind,  spoken  in  the  feelings  of  bitterness,  and 


serve  that  from  what  is  to  a  certain 
degree  intelligible  in  this  inscription  it 
may  be  seen  that  at  this  period  who- 
ever did  not  pay  this  c^o^^  was 
obliged  to  pay  interest  for  it  and  pro- 
vide sureties,  and  that  aflter  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  the  property  might 
be  confiscated  which  had  been  given 
as  security ;  ^Eftrtrlfuo^  ipidirwraif  av- 
TOis  Korh,  riiP  r^s  atr€tjBia£  a^imf.  [tap 
dc]    €ur<l>€p€tp  fi^  /3ou- 


X^yrm TrpSmv  flip  €Karo<r» 

Tuu»v  r6K<alv]  d<f>  oB  dcov  iroifftratrBtu 
T^p  €hr[<l>opii'^  oIk  iwoniirapTO,  fiexp^ 
fujp&v  ^Xa»ir  dvo  rrjs  T€\€VTaiag  osrodc^- 
o-cttf.  fitrit  dc  rovf  [fj^pos]  rovrovg  tl 
fupoup  fiff  ir€Mft€Potf  dirodSa^wrctP  ol 
dpyvpara/uai  fJMrh  rov  icffpvKOf  t6s  viro- 

BrfKos irp&TOP  flip  t&p  [fjjj] 

i€dwc6T»p,  tlra  Ka\  r&p  ryyinfrtiPf  &o. 

*»  See  book  iv.  ch.  7. 

^*  a  Aphob.  i.  p.  833,24,  cf.  825,6. 
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in  the  consciousness  of  the  injury  which  he  had  sustained^ 
cannot  be  understood  literally  to  mean  that  no  taxes  were  im- 
posed on  a  property  of  this  amount;  especially  as  it  cannot  be 
denied^  that  a  property  tax  upon  so  small  an  estate  was  oppres- 
sive,  and  consequently  a  person  might  say  that  he  could  not 
bear  it,  even  if  he  was  bound  to  pay  it. 

The  other  question  is,  for  what  reason  Demosthenes*'^ 
should  propose  in  two  places  that  all  should  pay  taxes,  every 
one  in  proportion  to  his  property,  if,  as  we  have  assumed,  this 
was  already  the  case  according  to  the  actual  regulations.  As  it 
is  the  unpleasant  duty  of  the  inquirer  into  ancient  history  to 
collect  every  expression  that  may  be  accidentally  thrown  out, 
he  is  often  unable  to  explain  such  indistinct  allusions  as  these, 
since  the  author  wrote  for  contemporaries,  and  not  for  posterity. 
At  thie  same  time,  our  orator  gives  thus  much  to  be  understood, 
that  the  public  administration  was  left  to  some;  while  others 
were  compelled  to  perform  the  trierarchy,  to  pay  the  taxes,  and 
to  serve  in  the  army;  and  he  proposes  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted that  one  party  should  be  always  passing  decrees  merely 
for  the  disadvantage  of  the  other,  as  the  injured  one  would  be 
always  indolent,  and  never  perform  as  much  as  was  required  of 
it'"*.  But  who  then  are  these  who  administered  the  public 
aflhirs  ?  They  can  have  been  no  others,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  than  the  three  hundred  in  the  symmoriee,  who  composed 
the  political  parties.  If  then  there  were  some  who  did  not  pay 
taxes,  these  appear  to  have  been  the  very  persons;  and  if  this 
was  in  fact  the  case,  the  irregularity  was  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  It  almost  appears  as  if  the 
wealthiest  in  the  symmoriae  had  at  that  time  unjustly  thrown 
the  burden  upon  the  poorer,  exactly  as  was  the  case  in  the 
symmoriffi  of  the  trierarchy*"^.  Let  any  person  who  may  hope 
to  find  a  clue  suggest  some  other  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


•*»  Olynth.  i.  p.  16,  L  "Ecnd^  Xui- 
ir6v,  otfuu,  iravTos  tiinfi€p€w^  op  froXXwv 
dc]7  rroKkoy  a»  Skiywv  oKiycu  OlynUu 
ii.  p.  27,  particularly  in  the  words 
Xf'yw  d^  K€(f}aXaioVf  irayras  tUr<f>€p€Uf 
d^*  w  SfKoaros  l^ci  to  urov.     Where- 


fore the  meaning  of  t6  tao9  of  ooarse 
18,  one  perBon  Hke  another y  m  equal  pr^ 
porHon, 

"•  Oljnath.  iL  ubi  sup. 

^  Bee  below,  chfl^.  IS. 
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Chapter   X. 

The  Property  Taxes  imposed  upon,  and  the  IMwrgies  performed 
by,  the  resident  Aliens. 

We  have  hitherto  been  treating  of  the  liturgies  and  the 
taxes  of  the  citizens^  which  fell  upon  (though  only  for  the 
property  which  they  possessed  in  Attica)^  even  if  they  lived 
abroad*'^  That  those  who  had  been  created  citizens  (Si;/ao- 
iroiffToi),  such,  for  instance,  as  Pasion  the  rich  banker,  and 
ApoUodorus  his  son,  paid  taxes  and  were  in  the  symmoriee 
(unless,  like  Leucon,  the  king  of  the  Bosporus,  they  had  an 
immunity),  is  hardly  worth  remarking;  and  the  only  reason 
that  Harpocration***  quotes  out  of  Hyperides  that  the  Stffjbo- 
iroiTiToi  were  in  the  symmorise  of  the  trierarchy  is,  that  they 
were  not  admitted  into  the  genea  and  phratrise,  but  only  into 
the  tribes  and  demi. 

But  the  resident  aliens  (/Ltirot/eot)  and  the  isoteles  (jiiroi/coi 
la-orekeU)  also  performed  public  services  which  were  di£ferent 
from  the  liturgies  of  the  citizens*"^  and  paid  property  taxes. 
The  resident  aliens  could,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  obtain  an 
exemption  from  the  liturgies,  particularly  the  choregia'";  and 
not  only  this,  but  there  even  occurs  a  case,  apparently  in  the 
age  of  Demosthenes,  of  some  Sidonian  citizens  resident  a 
Athens  having  been  allowed  an  exemption  from  the  property 
taxes***;  at  the  same  time  we  have  but  little  knowledge  of  these 
liturgies  of  the  resident  aliens.  Their  choregia,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes*",  took  place  at 
the  LfCneea:  Lysias"^  speaks  of  the  choregias  which  he  had 
performed;  but,  since  he  was  an  isoteles  (though   from  what 


^  Deinosth.  a  Lept.  §  31,  (p.  409, 
6,)  cf.  §  26,  (p<  466,  10  sqq.) 

*^*  In  V.  avfiftopia, 

*^  Thence  iutoIkmv  Xc irov/yyiai  and 
vtikiTUtcLi  \fiTovpyiai. 

»i  Demoeth.  c.  Lept.  §  16  sqq.  (p. 
402,  13  eqq.)  §  60,  (p.  475,  2»  aqq.) 
Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  No.  87  ad  fin. 


**'  Inscript  ubi  sup.  Concerning 
the  drtXcir  ficroocot,  as  Pollux  (iii.  66,) 
caUs  them,  alao  see  book  iii  ch.  7  and 
21. 

^  Pint.  954,  where  the  doubts  of 
Henisterhuis  are  of  no  importance. 

»*  C.  Eratosth.  p.  396. 
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time  we  are  ignorant)^  this  does  not  prove  that  the  common 
resident  aliens  performed  several  choregias*  Of  the  trierarchy 
and  gymnasiarchy  of  tlie  resident  aliens  nothing  is  known;  in 
tact  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  existed.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  account  in  Ulpian'*%  taken  from  some  a:ncient 
commentator,  that  they  provided  a  banquet  {ioTtaa-i^)  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tribes,  has  every  probability  on  its  side, 
since  they  had  their  own  Jupiter  {Zeif^  fieroUiosi),  and  separate 
religious  rites,  and  consequently  their  own  festivals,  at  which 
banquettings  of  this  kind  used  to  be  given.  Lastly,  there 
remain  to  be  mentioned  the  scaphephoria"%  the  hydriaphoria, 
and  sciadephoria,  which  were  inferior  and  dishonourable  ser* 
vices  imposed  upon  the  resident  aliens. 

With  regard  to  the  property  taxes,  Lysias"^,  a  resident 
alien  or  an  isoteles,  boasts  of  having  paid  several;  and  they  are 
often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  resident  aliens**'.  This 
class  of  settlers  composed  distinct  symmoriee  {fieroiK^Koi  <rvfjk» 
lioplaif*^,  which  had  treasurers  of  their  own,  and  a  fixed  con- 
tribution was  settled  for  each  one  by  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose  (e7r«7/)a^€Z»)**%  which  was  of  course  only  to  be  paid 
upon  the  moveable  property  in  Attica,  since,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  proxeni  and  isoteles,  no  resident  alien  had  the  right 
of  possessing  land.  What  however  was  the  average  amount  of 
this  tax  for  any  given  rate  cannot  be  determined;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  total  valuation  of  the  resident  aliens  was 
very  different  at  different  times,  as  they  were  not  domiciliated 
in  Attica.  Probably  the  larger  number  of  them  were  poor. 
As  examples  of  rich  aliens  we  may  mention  Dinarchus  the 
orator,  Cephalus,  and  his  sons  Polemarchus  and  Lysias**^:  the 
latter  not  only  had  three  houses  and  120  slaves,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  vessels  of  silver  and  other  articles  of  furniture  and 


•  *  Ad  Lept.  §  16. 

*^«  Lex.  Seg.  p.  280,  p.  304,  and 
oDiers. 

«^  Ubi  sup. 

^^  E.  g.  Lysias  a  Fnimentar.  p. 
720. 

«»»  llyperides  ap.  Poll.  viii.  144. 


*^  HarpocraUon  in  v.  crrypa^Xr, 
Isocrat.  Trapesit.  21 . 

**'  Concerning  Dinarchus  see  Dio- 
nysiiis  HalicamassensiB  in  the  Life  of 
Dinarchus,  and  of  the  others  Plat. 
Rep.  init.  Lys.  c.  Eratoath.  p.  386  sqq. 
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inanufactured  goods,  was  possessed  of  3  talents  of  silver;  400 
cyzicenics^  and  100  darics,  in  ready  money.  Other  rich  aliens 
are  mentioned  to  have  been  executed  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  for 
the  sake  of  their  property.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  large 
sum  could  ever  have  been  collected  from  them,  however  strict 
the  laws  may  have  been  against  concealment,  as  their  property 
was  easily  concealed,  and  they  were  naturally  ill-inclined  to  the 
state***.  They  were  besides  more  severely  pressed  for  money 
than  the  citizens;  hence  Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  unfortu- 
nate aliens :  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  tax  levied  during  the 
archonship  of  Nausinicus  they  contributed  the  sixth  part'^, 
which  is  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  plain  that  this 
was  a  higher  rate  than  that  which  the  poor  citizens  paid.  The 
tax  in  the  year  of  Nausinicus  was  a  twentieth,  and  are  we  to 
suppose  that  while  the  citizens  paid  a  twentieth,  the  resident 
aliens  contributed  the  sixth  part  of  the  valuation?  This  cannot 
appear  probable.  If  a  tax  of  a  twentieth  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  citizens,  a  larger  amount  could 
not  have  been  raised  from  the  resident  aliens,  as  the  injustice 
and  severity  of  such  a  measure  would  have  been  too  evident. 
To  understand  with  Ste.  Croix"**  the  sixth  part  of  the  property 
itself  is  not  less  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  citizens  paid  a 
fifth  part.  To  contribute  {eia^ipeiAi)  does  not  merely  mean  to 
pay  iaxesy  but  to  enter  a  certain  taxable  capital  into  the  sym- 
moriae'*^*  The  citizens  of  the  first  class  returned  the  fifth  part 
of  their  property  as  taxable  capital;  the  other  classes  a  smaller 
part:  the  resident  aliens  however  appear  upon  an  average  to 
have  been  rated  with  the  sixth  part  of  their  property,  which 
probably  in  the  far  greater  number  of  cases  was  very 
oppressive^. 

Of  the  aliens  who  were  resident  in  Attica  there  was  a  par- 


■<"  Lys.  c  Fmment.  ubi  sup. 
-  *-*"  DemoBtli.  c.  Androt.  p.  612, 
npoariK€iv  avT^  t6  Zktov  jxcpot  flaiJH' 
ptuf  fierit  T&v  /uroiKc^v.  Cf.  p.  609, 
extr.  whore  he  uses  the  expression, 
Tovs  Ttikaiir»povg  imtoIkovs. 

*«4  M^m.  de  TAcad.    dee    Inscrip- 


tions, t.J  xlviii.  p.  185,  in  his  Memoir 
upon  the  yJroiKot, 

**^  See  above  chap.  7>  porticnhirly 
note  171. 

*  In  England  the  rates  of  taxation 
upon  aliens  were  formerly  double 
those  upon  natives.  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  vol  i.p.310.—- Traksl. 
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ticular  portion  that  enjoyed  certain  rights  and  privileges  called 
Isotelia,  the  nature  of  which,  on  account  of  the  scardty  of 
information,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  isoteles  {Icro- 
reXeh,  o/ioTeXcI*)***,  after  the  proxeni,  were  next  in  rank  to  the 
citizens,  without  being  in  fact  citizens;  they  were  neither 
entered  into  the  tribes  and  demi,  nor  into  the  phratrife  and 
genea;  and,  like  other  foreigners  and  resident  aliens,  they  were, 
together  with  the  proxeni,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archon  Polemarchus*^'.  Hence  it  may  be  justly  wondered  how 
so  acute  a  writer  as  Wolf  could  imagine  that  they  had  the  right 
of  voting,  and  were  eligible  to  public  offices'^'.  No  one  but  a 
citizen  could  vote  in  the  Assembly,  and  for  this  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  been  entered  into  a  tribe  and  demus:  in 
like  manner  no  isoteles  could  sit  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
testimony  of  Ammonius  and  Thomas  Magister,  who  assert  that 
they  had  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
offices  of  government,  is  wholly  undeserving  of  credit,*  unless 
among  the  offices  of  government  (to  apx^^y)  they  include,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  the  rights  of  voting  and  judging  (to 
€KK\ff<rid^€iv  Kal  Si/ed^€iv).  With  regard  to  the  latter  point, 
indeed,  they  certainly  had  some  privileges;  for  they  could  be 
appointed  disetetce'**:  it  is  however  by  no  means  probable  that 
they  could  have  been  appointed  by  lot  public  diaetetae ;  since 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  no  patron  {irpoardrrfs), 
which  is  evident  without  any  express  testimony;  they  could 
transact  business  directly  with  the  people  and  the  proper  autho- 
rities, without  it  being  necessary  for  that  reason  that  they 
should  have  the  right  of  voting  in  the  public  assembly.  They 
had  moreover  the  right  of  possessing  both  land  and  mines^^ 
With  regard  to  the  liturgies  and  taxes,  they  were,  as  their  name 
shows,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  citizens;  they  neither  paid 


"^  Pollux  ill  66.    Conocming  them    2,  who  in  pp.  40  sqq.  makes  it  pro- 


in  general  see  also  the  Memoir  of  Bte. 
Croix  above  cited.    ' 

•*'  PoUux  viu.  91. 

»«  Wolf,  p.  Ixix.  sq. 

^  Demosth.  a  Phorm.  p.  012,  extr. 
See  Hudtwalcker  von  den  Diateten,  p. 


bable,  from  the  authority  of  Soidas* 
that  aliens  could  not  be  public  disetetSB. 
An  isoteles  was  however  only  a  /icrm- 
Kog,  and  so  fiur  an  alien. 
*»^  Book  i.  ch.  24,  ill.  ch.  3. 
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any  protection-money^  nor  were  they  subject  to  the  saine  obli- 
gations as  the  resident  aliens*^*^  but  were  upon  the  same  level 
with  the  citizens'";  and  from  these  taxes  they  could  be 
exempted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  citizens,  for  the  law  of 
Leptines  expressly  mentions  the  exemption  of  the  isoteles. 
Their  valuation  must  therefore  have  been  entered  in  the  register 
of  the  citizens,  more  particularly  as  they  possessed  landed  pro- 
perty; and  it  was  according  to  this  rate  that  they  paid  property 
taxes,  and  not  according  to  the  scale  of  the  resident  aliens. 
With  regard  to  the  liturgies,  they  were  unquestionably  exempted 
firom  the  degrading  services  performed  by  the  resident  aliens; 
and  in  reference  to  this  point,  as  well  as  to  the  military  service, 
they  may  have  been  entered  in  the  registers  of  the  tribes. 
Moreover,  as  to  whether  the  isoteles,  as  is  asserted'^',  were 
compelled  to  give  a  larger  sum  for  these  distinctions,  or  whether 
they  gave  less  than  the  resident  aliens'^,  a  determinate  judg- 
ment appears  impossible,  since,  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  either  the  one  or  the  other  may  have 
existed.  It  is  however  evident  that  in  the  property  taxes  the 
majority  of  the  citizens,  with  whom  the  isoteles  were  equal, 
l^ere  rated  lower  than  the  resident  aliens.  A  more  exapt 
account  as  to  the  obligations  of  the  isoteles  with  regard  to  the 
liturgies,  was  contained  in  the  speech  of  Isaeus  against  Elpa- 
goras,  which  is  unfortunately  lost'". 


Chapter  XI. 
General  Nature  of  the  Trierarchy. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  extraordinary  liturgy,  the 
trierarchy,  which,  although  it  has  been  frequently  treated  of  by 


■**  Harpocrat.  in  v.  io-orcX^r. 

***  This  is  the  rfkos  mpia/uvop^  of 
which  Soidas  (in  v.  Zo-orcXiJO  speaks, 
i.  e.  a  duty  detennined  according  to 
the  valuation,  when  the  time  occurred. 
The  other  passages  of  the  gramma- 
'  rians  and  modem  writers  may  he  seen 
in  Wolf,  p.  Ixx.    The  article  in  the 


Lex.  Seg.  p.  267  upon  this  subject  is 
quite  correct :  'Ip-orcXcTr  :  /itroucoi  to. 
fUv  ^uch  riXtf  nTj  T(\ovvr€s,  ra  ^  ura 
roif  doTois  Tt\ovPT€s.  See  also  Pho- 
tius. 

«'  Wolf,  p.  Ixi. 

«»^  See  Ste.  Croix,  p.  190. 

•**  Harpocrat  in  v.  IcrorcX^r. 
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the' early  scholars '%  and  its  nature  more  fully  ascertained  by 
the  inquiries  of  Wolf,  must  nevertheless  be  submitted  to  a  new 
examination,  in  order  to  explain  what  the  person  who  provided 
it  famished  to  the  state;  what  changes  it  underwent  in  the 
different  periods,  and  when  these  took  place ;  and,  lastly,  what 
proportion  the  services  bore  to  the  property  of  the  trierarch. 

The  object  of  this  litui^y  was  to  provide  for  the  equipment 
and  management  of  the  ships  of  war.  Whoever  undertook  it, 
was  called,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  trierarch,  and  attended  the 
ship  wherever  it  went  in  person,  or,  what  is  the  same,  by  means 
of  a  deputy.  This  institution  produced  great  advantages  to  the 
state,  on  account  of  the  competition  to  fill  the  office  of  trierarch; 
but  since  in  war  the  opportunity  of  victory,  if  not  seised  when 
it  presents  itself,  will  not  wait  for  the  dilatoriness  of  the  com- 
batants, the  favourable  instant  was  frequently  lost,  by  the  want 
of  dispatch  necessarily  connected  with  the  trierarchy*'';  and 
since  the  division  of  the  burdens  was  frequently  made  upon 
un&ir  principles  (until  Demosthenes  introduced  the  only  just 
method  of  allotment),  many  individuals  were  grievously 
oppressed*  The  first  disadvantage  they  sometimes  remedied 
by  appointing  trierarchs  beforehand,  especially  in  early  times. 
And  we  may,  in  the  first  place,  consider  that  the  duties  of  those 
to  whom  Themistocles  transferred  the  building  of  the  ship^ 
were  of  this  kind'^;  and  again,  the  trierarchs  who  in  Olymp. 
87  2,  (b.c.  431),  were  required  to  provide  the  100  trinsmes, 
which  were  always  to  be  kept  prepared  for  the  defence  of  Attica, 
in  case  of  an  attack  by  sea*'*;  and,  lastly,, the  400  annual  trie* 
rarchs  mentioned  in  Xenophon"***  But  in  Olymp.  107,  h 
(B.C.  352),  when  Demosthenes  delivered  the  first  Philipjuc,  the 


*^  I  may  mention  Sigonius  (de  Rep.    and    Barth^emy  (Anachaiwii,  i.  iv; 
Ath.  iy.  4),  who  is  so  clear  on  all  the    chap.  56). 

other  subjects  which  he  has  treated,        ^  Demosth.  Philipiw  L  p.  50,  1& 
Petit,  who  is  always  confused  (Leg.  I      '"  Foly»n.  Stntteg.  i.  30,  5.    Tiie 
Att.  ill.  4),  Biidsaus  (de  asse  et  parti-    other  passages  relating  to  this  point, 
bus  ejus  ▼.  p.  531  Bqq.)y  Bcheffer  (MiL    and  some  observations  suggested  by 
Nav.  ii.  4,  and  particuhirly  vi  6),  ;  them,  may  be  seen  in  my  I>issertation 
Tonrreil  (Notes  to  his  Translation  of  [  upon  the  Bilver  Mines  of  lAurium. 
the  Oration   for   the  Crown    in    his  I      ***  Tlincyd.  ii.  34. 
Works,  Paris,  1721,  t.  iv.  p.  601  sqqO^ !      *^  Xenopli.  Rep.  Ath.  3,  4. 
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^pointment  of  the  trierarchs  did  not  take  place  till  the  fleet 
should  have  been  in  readiness  to  sail**'.  They  were  nominated 
by  the  generals,  who*",  as  being  the  legal  authorities  for  military 
affiurs,  brought  the  causes  relating  to  the  trienurchy  into  court. 

The  amount  of  expense  was  unquestionably  fixed  according 
to  the  rate  actually  required  by  law,  by  means  of  the  dia- 
gramma  of  the  trierarchy.  .  If  any  one  thought  that  he  was  too 
heavily  burdened  in  comparison  with  another  who  could  bear 
the  liturgy  better  than  himself,  the  avrCBoaiSy  or  exchange,  was 
open  to  him.  In  extreme  cases  they  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
people,  or  to  the  altar  of  Diana  at  Munychia'^'.  Those  who 
were  in  arrear  could  be  put  into  prison  by  certain  officers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  expedite  the  business  relating  to  the 
trierarchy,  and  to  despatch  the  fleet  {ol  airo€rr6Kel9)*^.  On 
the  other  hand,  whichever  trierareh  first  brought  his, ship  off 
the  stocks,  or  distinguished  himself  in  any  other  way,  received 
as  a  reward  the  crown  of  the  trierarchy;  on  which  account  a 
considerable  degree  of  competition  existed  between  the  different 
individuals.  The  trierareh  was  also  exempted  by  law  from  all 
other  liturgies**%  the  advance  of  the  property  taxes  included. 

The  duration  of  the  trierarchy  was  limited  by  law  to  one 
year,  after  wUdi  the  successor  elect  {hi£&axos!)  entered  upon 
!]ie  office.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  join  the  ship,  in  case  it 
was  absent,  and  to  take  charge  of  it  and  succeed  to  the  duties 
ef  his  predecessor,  on  pain  of  a  severe  penalty  in  case  of  non- 
compliance. If  any  one  had  continued  his  trierarchy  beyond 
the  lq;al  period,  he  could  charge  the  additional  expenses,  which 
he  was  no  longer  bound  to  pay  [rov  ifnrpifjpapxn/^'ros),  to  his 
successor*^.     The  trierarchy   was    legally    dissolved,   if   the 


*■*  Demoftth.  ubi  sup. 

■■'^Deinosth.  c  I^rit.  p.  940,  16, 
e.  Bceot.  de  Nomine,  p.  997,  2,  comp. 
SoidM  in  the  paasage  quoted  by  ^fat- 
i1i]»  Miflc.  PhiloL  vol.  L  p.  249. 

*"  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  262,  16, 
and  Uieie  Ulpian.  Concerning  the 
place  Bee  Lysias,  c  Agorat.  p.  460. 

"*  Demoeth.  ubi  Bup.  and  there 
Taylor,  also  Dcmoeth.  de  Coron.  Trie- 


rareh. p.  1229,  6,  where  the  orator 
mentions  a  decree  by  which  it  was 
ordained  that  those  persons  should  be 
impi-isoned  who  did  not  bring  their 
vessel  to  the  pier  (x^M^)  before  the 
hist  day  of  the  month. 

^^  Bookiii.  ch.  21. 

^  Demosth.  o.  Polycl.  To  this  the 
article  in  Lex.  Sex.  refers  (due  6p6fi, 
p.  193,  30,)  Tpirfpdpxnf*^  »  orw  6  rpuf^ 
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general  gave  out  no  pay  to  the  sailors^  and  also  if  the  ship  had 
run  into  the  Piraeus,  as  then  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  the 
crew  together'*'.  In  general  no  person  was  bound  to  serve  a 
liturgy  for  more  than  the  alternate  years"*";  but  in  the  later 
times  of  Is8eus'*%  the  citizens  could  only  be  compelled  to 
serve  the  trierarchy  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  although 
many  made  no  use  of  this  immunity.   ■ 

Exemption  from  the  trierarchy  was  prohibited  by  an  ancient 
law,  which  was  still  in  force  in  Olymp.  106,  2  (b.c.  355),  when 
Demosthenes  spoke  against  Leptines ;  nor  was  it  even  allowed 
to  the  successors  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, granted  to  the  nine  archons,  as  being  the  highest  public 
officers"'*;  whence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  nothing  but  necessity 
induced  them  to  except  those  whose  property  was  below  the 
amount  required  for  the  trierarchy.  Demosthenes  also  evi- 
dently leaves  out  of  his  consideration  those  exemptions  which 
were  not  personal,  but  founded  upon  causes  sanctioned  by  law ; 
the  abolition  of  which  appears  not  to  have  even  come  within 
the  scheme  of  Leptines,  since  the  orator  would  not  have  failed 
to  touch  upon  this  point.  Demosthenes,  in  the  speech  con- 
cerning the  symmoriae"'*,  which  was  delivered  in  Olymp.  106, 
3  (b.c.  354),  mentions  the  circumstances  under  which  a  citizen 
was  exempted  from  the  trierarchy.  These  were  if  a  person  vfas 
incapable  {aZvvarost) ;  by  which  we  certainly  must  not  under- 
stand bodily  incapacity  (which  could  only  have  exempted  from 


papXOf  ir€pia-a-6»  did<a<n  rots  vavreus ; 
an  extremely  incorrect  explanation, 
but  not  too  incorrect  for  the  compiler 
of  this  Lexicon.  The  proper  name  is 
moreover  (mrpufpapxrifui,  and  not 
rpirfpdpxffJM.  Fhotius  in  v.  rpuipap- 
Xrifta  gives  a  somewhat  better  inter- 
pretation. 

*7  Demosth.  ibid.  p.  1209.  Cf. 
Isocrat  C  Gallim.  23. 

""  *E»unrr6v  duikiirw,  says  Demos- 
thenes against  Jjeptines.  See  book  iii, 
ch.  21. 

^  I883US  de  ApoUod.  Hered.  p.  184, 
Svo  hrf  KordkiwJnf.  See  also  b.  iii.  c  22. 


*7o  Demosth.  c.  Lept  §  15  (p.  462, 
15),  §  22  (p.  464,  29),  §  23  (p.  465,  18). 

*7>  P.  182, 14.  That  the  foUowing 
words  are  neuter  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
pression 6p<f)a»iKwv,  which,  if  the  mas- 
culine gender  were  meant^  would  be 
6p<lHximy,  Pollux  nnderstood  this 
point  correctly,  as  well  as  Haipocra- 
tion  in  v.  Kktipovxpi;  but  the  same 
grammarian  in  v.  xotafwuKw  inaocu- 
rately  considers  this  word  as  masculine. 
Cf.  Poll.  viii.  134,  136.  Photiiis  in 
fcXiypov^oi  and  KouwpiiAif  has  only 
transcribed  Haipocration. 
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personal  services^  and  not  from  contributions  to  the  symmoriee)^ 
but  insufficiency  of  property^  since  a  man  of  sufficient  property 
for  the  trierarchy  might  by  misfortune  be  reduced  in  his 
circumstances;  also  the  property  of  heiresses  {M/cXfjpoi),  of 
wards  {6p(f>aviiea)j  of  cleruchi  {/ekffpovxi'xiL),  and  of  companies 
{KotvtoviKa);  for  which  exemptions  he  deducts  altogether  800 
persons  from  the  2000  whom  he  proposes  to  bring  into  the 
symmorise  of  the  trierarchy.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
heiresses  could  only  be  exempted  so  long  as  they  remained 
unmarried ;  if  the  heiress  was  married,  the  husband  bore  the 
burdens  and  obligations  attached  to  the  property,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  dowry.  Wards  were  free  from  all  liturgies  during 
their  minority,  and  one  year  over*'";  hence  Demosthenes,  for 
the  ten  years  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  guardians,  paid 
property  taxes,  but  no  liturgies;  nor  did  he  perform  any 
trierarchy,  although  his  family  was  capable  of  supporting  the 
expenses  of  that  service'^',  and  he  himself  became  a  trierarch 
after  the  expiration  of  his  minority.  By  the  property  of 
cleruchi,  Harpocration,  perhaps,  rightly  understands  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  were  sent  out  by  the  state  as  cleruchi,  or. 
colonists,  and  while  they  were  absent  upon  the  public  service 
could  not  perform  the  trierarchy.  I  should,  however,  conjecture 
that  the  exemption  was  limited  to  the  property  which  they  had 
taken  with  them.  What  kind  of  property  is  meant  by  the 
property  of  companies  admits  of  some  doubt.  Pollux*'^ 
states  that  it  was  a  legal  term,  and  classes  it  with  other  words 
which  signify  a  property  in  common,  and  not  of  individuals ; 
by  which  explanation  little  is  gained.  The  most  probable 
conjecture  is  that  in  Harpocration,  viz.,  that  the  property  of 
brothers,  which  had  not  yet  been  divided  among  them,  is 
meant,  from  which  the  father  might  be  able  to  perform  the 
liturgy,  although  the  sons  were  not  sufficiently  rich  separately 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  trierarchy*'*.     Perhaps,  he  adds,  it 


*'*  LysUuB  c.  Diog:it.  p.  90& 
^  Demosth.  c   Aphob.  p.  833,  26. 
Cf.  Lucian.  Demoeth.  Eulog.  11. 
*f*  viii.  134,  where  it  is  joined  with 


«*  Cf.  Orat.  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesibul, 
p.  1 149,  20,  ffpSfJLrfv  avrip,  n&r€pa  /bi€/i€- 
puTfjJvos  tuf  irp6£  r6p  dd€\(f)6vy  fj  Koivfj 
ovaia  tlrf  avroU,  and  immediately  after- 
wards,  on  ptpcfirjfjjvos  €uj. 
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may  refer  to  persons  who  had  entered  into  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion for  trade,  or  for  any  other  object,  each  member  of  which 
was  possessed  of  less  than  the  whole  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  company.  Is  it,  however,  conceivable  that  persons  in 
this  situation  could  have  ever  obtained  an  exemption  by  such 
means;  since,  had  it  been  the  case,  every  person  would  have  so 
disposed  of  his  property,  or  have  vested  it  in  similar  associa- 
tions, in  order  to  exempt  himself  from  the  liturgies  ?  Lastly^ 
it  hardly  deserves  to  be  observed,  that  mines,  since  they  could 
not  be  exchanged,  did  not  impose  upon  their  possessors  the 
duty  of  serving  the  trierarchy. 

A  peculiarity  with  respect  to  the  trierarchy,  which  must  not 
be  passed  over,  is  the  liability  of  the  trierarchs  to  render  an 
accoimt  of  their  expenses'^*,  which  naturally  excites  our  asto- 
nishment, when  we  find  it  remarked  in  iEschines  that  the 
trierarch  applied  his  own  property  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
mumty  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  public;  yet  our  surprise 
is  diminished,  and  we  perceive  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
were  both  wise  and  necessary,  when  we  consider  how  manifold 
were  the  relations  in  which  the  trierarch  stood  to  the  state  with 
regard  to  money  and  money's  worth.  The  ship  he  always 
received  from  the  state,  and  at  times  ready  equipped;  and  are 
we  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  required  to  account  for  this 
public  property?  He  also  received  money  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  whether  it  was  for  the  payment  of  the  sailors  and 
soldiers,  or  other  expenses.  Thus  we  find  in  Demosthenes  SO 
minas  paid  to  each  trierarch,  and  an  equal  sum  is  stated  in  an 
inscription,  the  date  of  which  is  Olymp.  92,  3  (b.c.  410),  to 
have  been  given  to  a  trierarch''^  Thus  even  in  the  age  fA 
Themistocles  the  receipts  from  the  miiles  were  distributed 
among  a  number  of  rich  men,  at  the  rate  of  a  talent  apiece,  in 
order  to  build  and  equip  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  state.  The 
trierarch  supplied  pay  and  provision  money  to  the  whole  creWf 
which  the  general  was  bound  to  provide  him  with"%  or  he 


"7*  ^schin.  c  Ctesiph.  p.  407  sq. 
Demosth.  c.  PolycL  p.  1222, 11. 
•7'  DemoBth.  de  Trierarch.  Coron. 


p.  1231,  13,  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  147, 
Pryt.  9. 
«»''  DemoBth.  c.  Polyd.  p.  1209, 10. 
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famished  the  necessary  stores*'*,  which  were  paid  for  at  the 
public  cost. 

Those  also  who  were  appointed  to  manage  the  accounts 
were  called  treasurers  of  the  trierarchs"%  although  we  are 
ignorant  whether  all  vessels,  or  only  the  sacred  triremes,  had 
officers  of  this  description;  nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  of  Demosthenes'  client  in  the  oration  against  Poly- 
des*",  who  himself  kept  the  accounts  of  his  expenses  in  the 
trierarchy,  that  he  had  no  treasurer.  In  the  case  of  the 
trierarchs  of  the  sacred  triremes,  it  was  still  more  natural  that 
they  should  be  responsible  for  their  expenses,  as  the  state  was 
there  the  party  that  performed  the  liturgy"'".  The  fund  be- 
longing to  these  triremes,  which  was  under  the  management  of 
the  treasurer,  and  from  which  all  the  expenses  were  defrayed, 
was  a  public  fund.  Trierarchs  of  this  description*^  were  only 
the  representati^'es  of  the  state  in  the  character  of  commanders 
and  officers;  and  how  large  the  sums  were  which  they  received, 
we  see  from  the  instances  of  the  trierarchs  of  the  trireme  Sala- 
minia,  and  of  the  Delian  theoris,  which  latter,  for  the  voyage  to 
Delos  alone,  received  7000  drachmas  from  the  funds  of  the 
temple  in  that  island. 

Supposing  however  that  the  trierarch  paid  everything  at  his 
own  expense  (though  he  was  by  no  means  bound  to  do  so,  and 
it  was  an  event  of  rare  occurrence),  even  then  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  inform  the  state  of  his  course  of  proceeding,  and 
deliver  in  an  account,  which  would  merely  have  stated  that  no 
public  money  had  been  advanced  to  him,  and  would  have  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  if  any  one  called  his 


*^*  Plutarch,  de  Gloria  Athenamm,    doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  sacred  tri- 


«. 

"^  Enpolis  ap.  Harpocrat  in  ▼•  ra- 
fitM,  and  the  grammarians  who  tran- 
scribe him.  [Meineke,  Fr.Com.  Gr.vol. 
ii.  p.  505].  Compare  too  piirticularly 
book  ii  ch.  6,  note  94. 

"»  Demosth.  c  Polycl.  p.  1216, 15. 
•  "■  Ulpian  ad  Demosth.  c  Mid.  p. 
636,  ed.  Wolf. 

"*  In  order  that   there  may  bo  no 


remes  having  trierarchs,  I  may  men- 
tion the  trierarchs  of  the  Salaminia  in 
Plutarch  Themist.  7>  of  the  Paralos  in 
Isteiis  de  Dicseog.  Uered.  p.  90,  and  of 
the  Delian  theoi-is  in  Corp.  Inscript, 
No.  158.  No  ship  of  war  could  be 
without  a  trierarch;  for  he  not  only 
provided  for  the  expenses,  but  also 
commanded  the  vessel. 


DiJSizlib^GoOgle 
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statement  in  question.  And,  lastly,  it  was  probably  necessary 
for  the  trierarch  to  show  that  he  had  performed  the  required 
services  correctly. 


Chapter  XII. 

First  Form  of  the  Trierarchy,  or  the  Trierarchy  of  a  single 
Person.  Second  Form  of  the  Trierarchy ^  or  the  Trierarchy 
in  part  of  a  single  Person  and  in  part  of  two  Syntrierarcfis, 
from  Olymp.  92, 1  (b.c.  412)  until  Olymp.  105,3  (b.c.  358). 

The  trierarchy  is  as  ancient  as  the  regular  constitution  of 
Athens,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Hippias**^,  and  it 
probably  belonged  originally  to  the  forty-eight  naucrarias  of 
Solon  and  the  fifty  naucrarias  of  Cleisthenes,  according  to  some 
fixed  regulation,  since  each  naucraria  was  obliged  to  equip  a 
ship*'*;  so  that  the  trierarchy  of  each  tribe  would  have  been  of 
5  vessels.  But  when  the  naval  force  was  gradually  increased 
to  200  vessels,  which  was  the  number  at  sea  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  the  trierarchs  also  became  more  numerous. 

For  a  long  time  each  ship  had  only  one  trierarch;  subse- 
quently it  was  allowed  that  two  persons  should  fill  the  office 
together  {avvTpirjpapxoi^y  <rvvTpirfpapxovvT€s)y  in  order  to  divide 
the  expenses,  and  either  of  them  commanded  on  board  the 
vessel  for  different  portions  of  the  year,  as  they  agreed  with  one 
another"**.  When  this  was  first  permitted  we  are  not  informed; 
since  however  in  Olymp.  92, 1  (b.c.  412),  after  the  defeat  in 


^*  Pseud- Aristot.  (Econ.  2,  4. 

*^  See  book  ii.  ch.  21.  'Savicpapoi 
are  properly  ship  proprietors  (vavxXi;- 
poi)  or  their  deputies ;  the  following 
appears  to  have  been  the  method  hy 
which  it  happened  that  this  name  was 
given  to  the  managers  of  the  political 
associations,  which  were  afterwards 
replaced  by  the  demi.  Tlie  Athenian 
citizens  were  first  distributed  into 
forty-eighty  and  afterwards  into  fifty 
corporations,  and  to  each  of  these  a  ship 
was  allotted,  which  they  were  bound  to 
They  then  selected  some  one 


member  of  the  corporate  body,  who, 
either  alone,  or  with  the  support  of 
the  rest,  had  in  his  turn  the  duty  of 
equipping  the  sliip,  and  thus  was  for 
the  time  being  possessor  of  the  ship 
(vavieXi^pov,  yavKpapos)^  and  the  com- 
pany allotted  to  him  was  the  naucaria 
or  naucraria  (naucleria),  of  which  he 
naturally  was  the  principal  person. 
Photius  properly  compares  the  nau- 
crarias with  the  symmorisa. 

'"*  Demosth.  c.  PolycL  p.  1219,  sup. 
p.  1229,  eztr. 
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Sicily,  the  union  of  two  persons  for  the  choregia  was  allowed*'^ 
the  same  may  have  been  permitted  at  the  same  period  for  the 
Inore  expensive  trierarchy.  The  most  ancient  account  of  a 
trierarchy  performed  jointly  by  two  persons,  or  a  syntrierarchy, 
is  later  than  Olymp,  92,  3  (b.c.  410),  since  Lysias  speaks 
of  the  syntrierarchy  which  the  guardian  accounted  for  to 
the  brothers  of  Diogiton,  who  perished  at  Ephesus  under 
Thrasyllus  iiT  Olymp.  92,  3  (b.c.  410)*":  the  next,  which  is  in 
Isocrates*",  belongs  to  the  year  of  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos 
(Olymp.  93,  3,  B.C.  406) ;  and  the  same  form  of  the  trierarchy 
is  alluded  to  in  a  passage  in  Xenophon**^  which  refers  to  some 
time  anterior  to  Olymp.  95, 1  (b.c.  400).  This  usage  continued 
for  a  very  long  period :  for  when  Demosthenes  instituted  the 
suit  against  Aphobus  (Olymp.  104,  1,  b.c.  364),  we  still  meet 
with  the  syntrierarchy*'*;  also  in  Olymp.  104,  4  (b.c.  361)"", 
and  even  so  late  as  in  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c.  358).  The  latter 
year  is  that  of  the  Eubcean  war,  in  which  the  Athenians  sup- 
ported a  party  against  the  other  states,  and  against  Thebes*' ''j 
and  there  were  then  at  Athens  for  the  first  time  voluntary 
trierarchs,  the  terms  of  service  for  those  appointed  by  law 
having  expired"^.     Demosthenes,  who  was  one  of  them,  had  a 


*^  Book  ill.  ch.  21.  Manso  (Sparta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  601)  also  supposes  tliat  there 
were  four  trierarchs  to  one  ship,  by 
erroneously  combining  different  ac- 
counts which  have  no  connexion  with 
each  other. 

«»  Lys.  c.  Diogit.  pp.907— 909.  The 
date  may  be  seen  from  pp.  884 — 897^ 
compared  with  Xenoph.  UelL  i.  2. 

*"*  Isocrat  c.  Callimach.  23. 

^^  See  chap.  15,  at  the  end. 

*»>  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  564,  20,  cf. 
c.  Aphob.  iL  p.  840,  26,  sqq.  c.  Mid.  p. 
539,  extr. 

«»«  Demosth.  c.  PolycL  p.  1218,  14, 
cf.  p.  1219  sup.  and  1.  18,  also  p.  1227. 

*•'  Diod.  xvi.  7.  The  following  pas- 
sages in  Demosthenes  also  refer  to  this 
fact,  c.  Androt.  p.  697,  18,  pro  Mega- 
lop,  p.  206, 26,  de  Cherson.  p.  108,  12, 
c.  Mid.  p.  670,  23,  ore  r^i'  eirt  Orjp€dovs 


where  Ulpian  correctly  notes,  eytpero 
yap  Koi  bia  t6v  UXovTopxov  mpa :  for 
the  expedition  made  for  the  sake  of 
Plutarch  is  not  alluded  to,  concerning 
which  see  chap.  13,  but  that  which 
took  place  in  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c.  368). 
For  in  the  expedition  of  Olymp.  106^ 
4  (b.c.  36H),  Meidias  was  trierarch  of 
his  vessel  at  his  own  expense,  but  in 
the  earlier  expedition  was  treasurer  of 
the  Paralos.  Spalding  (ad  Mid.  p. 
131)  corrects  the  passage  of  Ulpian 
without  any  reason  ;  for  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  be  understood  is,  tliat 
he  supposed  that  more  than  one  cam- 
paign was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
Plutarch ;  he  does  not  however  appear 
to  have  had  any  clear  notion  of  the 
question. 

*»*  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  269, 12, 
c.  Mid.  p.  666,  23. 
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syntrierarch  by  name  Phllinus"";  and  although  this  was  a 
voluntary  service,  yet  ,there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  followed 
upon  the  whole  the  regulations  which  were  then  in  existence 
for  the  regular  trierarchy.  Also  in  the  Oration  against  Euergua 
and  Mnesibulus'*%  mention  is  made  in  connexion  with  an  event 
of  Olymp,  105,  4  (b.c;  357),  of  two  syntrierarchs  by  name 
Theophemus  and  Demochares,  who  were  indebted  to  the  state 
for  ship's  furniture  belonging  to  a  prior  trierarchy,  and  thus 
this  syntrierarchy  could  only  have  been  performed  a  short  time 
before,  for  instance,  in  the  second,  or  more  probably  in  the 
third,  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad  (b.c.  359 — 8);  nor,  lastly, 
can  it  appear  strange  that  even  after  the  introduction  of  the 
symmori®  two  syntrierarchs  should  have  been  employed  for 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  trierarchy. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  syntrierarchy 
of  two  persons  was  at  most  only  a  means  of  relief,  in  case  there 
did  not  happen  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  wealthy  citiEens 
who  could  singly  bear  the  expense,  and  numerous  examples 
occur  between  Olymp.  92,  1  and  105,  3  (b.c.  412 — 358),  of 
trierarchies  performed  by  one  individual;  of  which  I  will  only 
mention  that  of  Apollodorus  in  Olymp.  104,  3  (b.c.  362}"'; 
and  in  two  passages  of  Is€eus,  which  refer  to  this  period,  the 
trierarchy  of  individuals  and  the  syntrierarchy  are  mentioned  as 
contemporaneous''^  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  during  this  period  about  400  trierarchs  may  have  been 
employed  every  year,  which  is  the  number  stated  by  Xenophon 
(or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  State  of 
Athens)  as  being  annually  appointed. 

Concerning  the  services  to  which  the  trierarch  was  liable 


^•*  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  666,  24. 

»«  P.  1146, 22  sqq.  where  ttoXw  xp^- 
vov  (p.  1146,  20)  must  only  be  taken 
relatively,  for  it  cannot  mean  any  long 
period  of  time. 

■•7  DemoBth.  c.  Polyclem. 

»•  De  Dic880g.  Hered.  p.  110,  oKka 
fjoip  rpujpdpxsiv  TOiTovT^v  KarafrraBiv" 
T»v  oUr  avr^s  erpirfpapxtftrw  otff  Mptf 


(after  the  Anarchy).  2vfi/3aXX<iy  is 
said  of  the  syntrierarchy,  cf.  avf/fict^ 
\4uBai  ap.  Lys.  c.  Diogit.  pp.  908,  909, 
also  I889Q8  de  ApoUod.  Hered,  p.  1849 
6  fjL€V  yap  war^p  avrov — rpv/ipap^wrhm 
voarra  xp^vov  dcrrAccrci^,  ov«  cV  <ryfifu>^ 
plas  lijv  vmhf  iroiria'dfi€P09  wnrtp  ol  wvm 
(after  Olymp.  106, 4,  b.c.  367),  oXX'  cV 
r«y  avrov  danray&Vf  ovdc  dwnpos  avr^g 


arvp^fiKjfK€v  €v  Toig  TotovTois  Koipols  I  oy  aXX^  jcora  fuSwiss. 
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previously  to  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c.  358)5  there  cannot  exist  the 
slightest  doubt.  The  state  always  supplied  the  vessel.  When 
Themistocles  built  ships  for  the  i£ginetan  war  out  of  the  funds 
accruing  from  the  mines,  the  building  and  the  entire  equipment 
of  them  was  delivered  in  charge  to  100  wealthy  individuals, 
who  were  the  trierarchs  appointed  for  that  service;  but  they 
were  indemnified  for  the  building,  since,  according  to  Polyaenus, 
they  each  received  a  talent.  This  law  of  Themistocles  enacted 
that  twenty  new  ships  should  be  built  every  year,  and  the  ship- 
building was  continued  on  the  part  of  the  state,  as  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  during  the  independence  of  Athens'*'.  All  the  ships 
in  the  public  docks  belonged  to  the  state :  private  individuals 
of  great  wealth  had  indeed  triremes  of  their  own,  for  example, 
Cleinias,  who  fought  in  his  own  vessel  at  Artemisium;  but 
since  it  is  particularly  remarked*^*  that  he  went  out  with  a 
trireme  of  his  own,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  state  was  bound 
by  law  to  provide  it.  Those  which  were  in  the  possession  of 
private  individuals,  they  either  built  voluntarily  for  the  public 
service,  or  for  their  own  use  in  privateering  or  similar  objects,  or 
else  for  sale.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  100  triremes  which,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  people, 
were  to  be  kept  in  readiness  firom  Olymp.  87>  2  (b.c.  431),  in 
case  Attica  was  threatened  by  sea,  were  evidently  ships  pro- 
vided by  the  state,  and  4rierarchs  were  appointed  for  those  in 
readiness''^  In  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes''*  (Olymp.  88,  4, 
B«c.  425),  Cleon  threatens  to  make  his  adversary  a  trierarch, 
and  to  contrive  that  he  should  receive  an  old  ship  with  a  rotten 
mast,  upon  which  he  would  be  forced  to  spend  much  money  for 
the  necessary  repairs;  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  hull  and 
mast  were  at  that  time  furnished  by  the  state.  In  the  expe- 
dition against  Sicily  in  Ol3rmp.  91,  2  (b.c.  415),  the  state  pro- 
vided nothing  but  the  pay  of  the  crew,  and  the  body  of  the 
vessel;  the  trierarchs  supplied  the  entire  equipment  of  the  ship, 
and  also  gave  voluntary  contributions'";  and  when  a  trierarch 


"**  Concerning  the  building  of  the 
ships,  se^  book  ii.  ch.  19. 

*«•  Herod.  viiL  17,  Plutarch.  Alci- 
biad.  i. 


'^^  This  18  the  only  manner  in  which 
Thucyd.  ii.  24  can  be  understood. 
**  Vs.  908  sqq. 
"••  Thucyd.  vL  31. 
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boasts  of  having,  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos  (Olymp. 
93,  3,  B.C.  406)'",  saved  his  ship,  it  is  dear  that  the  vessel  must 
have  been  public  property,  as  otherwise  he  would  have  gained 
no  credit  by  saving  it.  The  same  person  also  states  that  he 
and  his  brother  had  voluntarily  contributed  the  pay  and  pro- 
vision of  the  crew.  We  may  conclude  then  that  at  this  time 
the  state  furnished  both  the  pay  and  provision,  as  well  as  the 
hull  of  the  ship  together  with  the  mast;  the  trierarch  however 
had  to  equip  the  vessel,  and  was  also  bound,  as  the. threat  of 
Cleon  shows,  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

We  may  likewise  infer  that  the  same  regulations  were  in 
force  until  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c.  358),  although  the  inaccurate 
expressions  of  the  ancients,  who  always  presuppose  more  in 
their  readers  than  they  have  the  means  of  knowing,  have  deceived 
all  modem  writers  from  the  ignorant  Ulpian  down  to  the  acute 
editor  of  the  oration  against  Leptines.  Demosthenes  in  his 
speech  against  Meidias'^"  says,  that  when  he  was  trierarch  in 
Olymp.  104,  1  (b.c.  364),  the  trierarchs  provided  everything  at 
their  own  expense,  and  had  to  furnish  the  crews  {ifKr\p&iiaTc^\ 
and  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  remarks  of  Ulpian  upon  this 
passage'^%  the  state  must  frequentiy  have  supplied  both  the  ship 
and  the  seamen;  and  in  fact  in  many  instances  have  provided 
nothing,  but  left  it  to  the  trierarch  to  supply  the  ship  together 
with  the  pay  and  provision  of  the  crew.  The  real  state  of  the 
case,  however,  is  as  follows.  Ulpian,  as  usual,  has  no  authority 
for  his  statement,  but  by  a  singular  process  of  logic  draws-  aU 
these  conclusions  from  the  words  of  Demosthenes.  The  orator 
however,  in  speaking  of  the  whole  expenditure,  refers  to  the 
later  form  of  the  trierarchy  in  symmoris;  when  these  were 
instituted,  the  state  equipped  the  vessel  and  provided  the  crew^ 
in  addition  to  which  the  trierarch  who  commanded  the  ship 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  symmoria;  it  follows 
therefore  that  the  whole  expense  did  not  fall  upon  him.  Again, 
when  the  orator  speaks  of  the  whole  expenditure,  it  is  evident 
that  he  can  only  mean  the  entire  amount  of  expenditure  which 


Isoorat  c.  CaHimach.  93.  ^^  P.  6A4, 2S. 

ao*  p.  ^jBO  A. 
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was  customary  at  any  time;  the  state  howeyer  always  provided 
the  pay  and  provision  together  with  the  hull  of  the  ship,  as  well 
before  the  trierarchy  of  Demosthenes,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
symmorise.  Thus  ho  one  of  the  hearers  of  Demosthenes  could 
have  thought  that  these  expenses  were  aUuded  to.  In  short, 
when  Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  whole  expenditure,  he  means 
nothing  more  than  the  equipment  of  the  vessel,  and  the  keep- 
ing it  in  repair,  as  well  as  procuring  the  crew,  which  last  was 
frequently  attended  with  much  expense,  as  the  trierarch,  not 
being  allowed  to  employ  foreign  sailors,  was  obliged  to  select 
the  crew  from  the  native  population,  which  produced  consider- 
able trouble  and  vexation,  and  subjected  the  trierarch  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  bounties  to  induce  persons  to  serve.  Even 
in  Olymp.  104,  ^  (b.c.  361),  the  state  was  bound  by  law  to 
equip  the  ship. 

That  this  must  h&ve  been  the  meaning  of  the  orator  is 
partly  evident  from  the  expenses  of  his  trierarchy,  and  partly 
from  the  speech  against  Polycles.  When  Demosthenes  had 
attained  his  majority,  and  begun  to  prosecute  his  guardians, 
Thrasylochus,  the  brother  of  Meidias,  wished  to  compel  him 
either  to  the  exchange  of  property,  or  else  to  take  the  trierarchy* 
Demosthenes  was  willing  to  adopt  the  former  course,  reserving, 
at  the  same  time,  his  claims  upon  his  guardians;  it  being  how- 
ever necessary  to  confirm  this  agreement  by  a  judicial  decision 
which  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  short  time,  he  voluntarily 
undertook  the  trierarchy,  which  was  let  to  a  contractor  for  20 
minas"*':  it  was,  however,  a  syntrierarchy*'*,  so  that  the  whole 


'^^  Demoeih.  c.  Mid.  p.  639  sq.  C. 
Aphob.  ii.  p.  840  Bq.  This  Thrasy- 
lochus was  himself  trierarch  three 
years  later,  Olymp.  104,  4,  Orat.  c. 
PolycL  p.  1222. 

*^  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  664,  20. 
Koyt^  /icy  jcor*  tiuivovs  roifg  j(p6vovs 
€Tpufpapx<njPt  tvBiff  €K  iraihmv  ifyXB^v^ 
^  frMvo  Ijfitp  ol  TpiTfpapx'^^  ^^' 
From  this  passage  too  Ulpian  has  de- 
duced some  ingenious  conclusions; 
thus  (p.  WO  £—6)  he  supposes  that 
.there  eausted  a^yntelia  of  three  mem- 


bers, each  of  whom  contributed  20 
minas,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
the  sum  a  talent,  since  it  is  stated  in 
one  other  place,  that  a  person  had  let 
his  trieittrchy  to  a  contractor  for  a 
talent.  As  if  this  had  been  a  fixed 
price,  and  Demosthenes  did  not  dis- 
tinctly say  that  there  were  only  two 
trierarchs!  Spalding  also  ad  Mid.p« 
43,  has  been  led  into  error.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  words  in  the  speech 
against  Meidias,  p.  540,  18,  oaoi  ri^ip 
TpufpapXuof  fyrav  luiuoBmKi&Tts^  refer 
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tiierarchy  only  cost  40  minas.  Can  it,  howeyer,  be  conceived 
that  this  was  the  whole  expense  of  a  trierarchy^  if  the  ship, 
pay^.  and  provision  were  supplied  by  the  trierarch^  the  cost  of 
pay  and  provision  for  one  month  alone  being  as  much  as  that 
sum?  Moreover  the  speech  against  Polycles,  which  belongs  to 
Olymp.  104>  f  (b.g.  SGI),  contains  the  best  information  con- 
cerning the  services  which  were  required  by  law  at  that  time. 
There  is  not  however  the  slightest  mention  of  any  obligation  to 
supply  the  vessel^  but  the  trierarchs  were  only  bound  to  launch 
it  (Ka0iKK€&yy^^,  The  crew  was  appointed  out  of  the  demus, 
but  since  a  few  only  were  obtained,  and  tiiose  inefficient,  Apol- 
lodorus  was  glad  to  hire  some  sailors  of  his  own'^*:  he  also 
voluntarily  paid  them  their  wages,  the  generals  having  only 
given  him  provision-money,  and  two  months'  pay  out  of  seven- 
teen'*^: he  also  subjected  himself  to  many  other  voluntary 
expenses,  such  as  having  fresh  seamen  in  different  places' '*:  he 
also  equipped  the  vessel  himself''*;  nor  was  he  single  in  this 
respect,  for  others  had  likewise  supplied  the  ship's  furniture"*, 
and  let  it  to  their  successors:  other  trierarchs  however  at  this 
period  received  their  vessels  ready  equipped  from  the  state;  and 
in  the  oration  concerning  the  crown  of  the  trierarchy''%  which 
refers  to  the  same  form  of  this  service,  it  is  distinctiy  stated 
that  the  state  equipped  the  ship;  and  this  is  also  evident  fix>m 
the  £Bhct  that  in  Olymp.  105,  4  (b.c.  357),  ships'  furniture  which 
had  not  been  formerly  paid  for,  was  claimed  from  the  trie- 
rarchs'*'. Apollodorus  having  supplied  the  furniture  of  his  own 
ship,  Jiad  it  in  his  power  to  demand  of  his  successor  to  bring 
newwitii  him,  or  to  purchase  the  old  frY)m  himselP*':  with 
regard  to  the  ship  itself  there  is  nowhere  any  trace  either  of 
selling  or  letting,  but  Apollodorus  only  requires  of  his  successor 


tQ  both  Thracylochns  and  MeidiaSi  the 
-latter  of  whom  was  only  oonneoted 
with  it  as  assistant  to  his  brother,  and 
had  no  share  or  partnership  in  the 
trienirchy.  Meidias  was  not  trierarch 
before  the  introduction  of  these  com- 
panies^ as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes, 
p.664. 

»w  P.  1207, 13. 


•»•  P.  1208. 
•"  P.  1209. 
»"  P.  1210  sqq. 
•»»  P.  1208,17,p.  1217,  15. 
•>*  P.  1219,  extr. 
»»*  P.  1229,  15. 

^^"^  Orat.  €.  Eueryc.  et  Mnesib.  p. 
1146. 
•>»  0.  PolycL  p.  1215. 
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to  receive  it  from  him  according  to  law^  in  order  that  he  might 
be  at  length  relieved  from  his  trierarchy^  which  he  had  already 
performed  beyond  the  legal  time. 

It  is  therefore  hardly  worth  repeating  that  at  that  time 
nothing  but  the  repairing  and  preservation  of  the  ship  and  ship's 
furniture  was  required  of  the  trierarchs  by  law^  all  other 
expenses  being  merely  voluntary;  although  these  were  by  no 
means  trifling,  as  the  state  frequently  furnished  damaged  ships^ 
and  on  voyages,  and  particularly  in  battles,  great  losses  were 
experienced. 

This  ApoUodorus,  the  son  of  Pasion^  is  a  remarkable 
instance  how  harshly  a  man  could  be  treated,  if  he  was  rich  ,and 
ambitious,  and  moreover,  like  him,  a  new  citizen :  for  his  state- 
ments bear  the  stamp  of  truth  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
assertion  of  Phormion,  that  Apollodorus  in  the  offices  of  trie- 
rarch  and  choregus  had  not  even  expended  as  much  from  his 
own  property  as  was  required  of  himself  with  an  income  of  20 
minas'^'.  Such  extreme  contradictions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
same  orator,  provided  that  both  speeches  are  the  work  of 
Demosthenes.  Otners  again  performed  their  duties  at  less 
expense,  and  only  supplied  what  was  absolutely  necessary :  and 
even  before  the  institution  of  the  symmoris,  the  trierarchs 
began  to  let  their  trierarchy  for  a  certain  sum  to  a  contractor,  of 
which  Thrasylochus  is  the  most  ancient  among  the  known 
examples,  in  Olymp.  104,  1  (b.c.  364).  Another  instance 
occurs  in  Olymp.  104,  4  (b.c.  361),  of  the  same  person  again*^% 
and  about  what  amount  was  given  at  that  time  we  have  already 
seen.  It  is  evident  that  they  transferred  their  trierarchy  to 
whoever  required  the  lowest  sum"%  a  custom  detrimental  to 
the  state,  not  only  on  account  of  the  insufficient  performance 
of  the  duties,  but  also  because  the  contractors  by  their  piiva* 
teering  practices  gave  occasion  to  reprisals  against  the  state'*'. 
Upon  occasions  of  defeat,  the  guilt  therefore  justly  fell  upon 
those  who  had  let  their  trierarchy,  the  letting  being  considered 


'*"  Demosth.  pro  Pliorm.  p.  956  sq. 
»**  Deino6th.c  PolycL  p.  1222,  26. 


>"  Demosth.  de  Trierarch.  Corona 
p.  1230, 5. 

»*  Ibid.  p.  1231  sq. 
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&s  a  desertion  of  their  post  (X/Troraf  «)i;)'",  since  the  trierarch 
was  bound  to  be  on  board  his  ship  and  to  command  in 
person. 

Before  we  proceed  further  it  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
that  even  after  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c.  358),  the  hull  of  the  ship 
was  not  supplied  by  the  trierarchs  or  the  symmoriee,  but  that 
the  ships  of  war  were  in  general  the  property  of  the  public,  as 
,Xenophon  expressly  says  in  his  Essay  upon  the  Revenues"**; 
though  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  individual  citizens  occa- 
sionally presented  their  triremes  as  a  free  gift  to  the  state. 
For  since  at  these  later  times  the  trierarchy  was  often  not 
announced,  and  the  trierarchs  not  appointed  till  the  campaign 
was  already  at  hand"^,  it  was  not  possible  that  the  trierarch 
should  build  a  new  ship;  if,  however,  it  was  expected  from  him 
to  buy  one,  a  delay  of  this  kind  would  have  been  most  unwise, 
as  the  possessors,  in  order  to  vex  or  defraud  him,  would  have 
been  able  (unless  a  maximum  was  fixed  by  the  state)  to  demand 
an  exorbitant  price;   not  to  mention  that  of  a  sale  of  this 
description,  which  must  have  occurred  almost  every  year,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  any  ancient  author.     Or  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  person  who  had  built  a  new  ship,  delivered  it 
to  his  successor  gratis  ?     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  such 
an  inequality  as  this  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  burdens 
of  the  trierarchy.    To  what  purpose  moreover  had  the  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred,  together  with  the  trireme-builders,  the  duty 
of  inspecting  the  ship-building**^  ?    To  what  purpose  did  the 
latter  receive  their  funds   from  the  state,  if  the   trierarchs 
supplied  their  own  ships  ?    To  what  purpose  was  it  that  about 
Olymp.  106,  2  (b.c.  355),  new  triremes  were  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  (as  we  see  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Androtion),  and  that  it  was  even  enacted  that  the 
senate  should  not  receive  its  crown,  if  the  ships  were  not  in 
readiness  ?    Do  we  not  know  that  Eubulus  superintended  the 


"*  Demosth.  de  Trierarch.  Corona 
p.  1230. 

'"  Chap.  By  ^fjL6a-uu  rpwiptis. 
'*«  Demosth.  Philipp.  i.  p.  60,  19. 


*^  See  book  ii.  eh.  19,  comp.  also  ii. 
ch.  6.  That  the  building  was  paid  for 
by  the  public  is  particularly  shown  by 
Demosth.  c.  Androt  p.  609,  13. 
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ship-building  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer  of  state*** !  and  that 
Lycurgus  provided  400  triremes,  partly  by  repairing  old,  and 
partly  by  providing  neV  ?  Still  further ;  in  the  proposal  of 
Demosthenes  respecting  the  symmoriae,  the  ships  are  supposed 
to  be  already  prepared,  and  together  with  the  furniture  were  to 
be  assigned  to  the  symmoriae  by  lot"*.  This  proposal,  how- 
ever, only  had  in  view  a  better  regulation  of  the  vessels 
actually  in  the  possession  of  the  state. 

There  are  only  two  passages  which  could  seem  to  favour 
the  supposition  that  the  state  supplied  the  hull  of  the  ship* 
The  first  is  where  Ulpian  asserts***  that  the  trierarch  had  at 
times  only  supplied  the  ship;  this,  however,  is  an  erroneous 
conclusion  from  the  oration  against  Meidias,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  institution  of  the  symmorioe,  the  state 
furnished  the  crew  and  equipment*'*;  whence  he  infers,  and 
with  him  the  modem  writers  on  the  subject,  that  the  trierarchs 
supplied  the  ship.  But  as  to  this,  what  I  have  already 
remarked  upon  the  subject  again  applies,  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  bestow  on  it  a  particular  examination.  The 
expression  used  by  Isaeus***,  of  an  Athenian,  might  appear 
more  doubtful,  ''who  did  not  make  the  ship  (t^v  vavv  troiija-d-' 
fievos)  by  the  assistance  of  a  symmoria  like  the  trierarchs  of 
the  present  day,  but  at  his  own  expense ;''  so  that,  according 
to  this  passage,  as  well  before  as  after  the  institution  of  the 
sjrmmorifB  the  trierarchs  furnished  the  vessel.  But  the  expres- 
sion ''to  make  a  ship^^  must  have  another  meaning  in  this 
passage;  because,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  trierarchs  supplied  the  hull  of  the  ship 
before  the  establishment  of  the  symmoriae.  Although  to  make 
a  ship  may  signify  to  build  a  new  «Atp**',  it  does  not  necessarily 


"*  Book  ii.  ch.  7- 

•■y  iii.  19. 

••■  Demosth«  p.  183  sup.  c?to  ovy- 
KkifpaxTM  avfifiopiq,  vtanarwf  iKcurrff  rrjp 
ir^vrtKBuZtKovauaf.  1.  24,  r^c  rpc^pctf , 
hs  &y  Zkootoi  Xax^MTA,  wapta-Ktvaafuvat 
ircLp€x*w, 

«»  Ad.  Mid.  p.  (W2  A. 


uo  Demofith.  p.  564  extr.  and  p.  606 
sup. 

•»>  De  ApoUod.  Herod,  p.  184. 

**'  So  in  the  speech  against  Andro- 
tion,  whero  rpaipas  fmturBai  is  the 
same  as  Koufiis  rpufptit  iroicur^oi,  aa 
thero  the  orator  is  speaking  of  new 
triromes ;  and  elsewhere. 
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bear  that  meaning;  but  the  expression  is  general,  and  the 
extent  of  its  signification  must  be  determined  from  the  context. 
Now  the  trierarch  never  received  a  ship  actually  ready  for 
sailing:  the  hull  was  given  to  him,  and  he  then  built  upon  it, 
repaired  what  was  damaged,  supplied  the  furniture  and  decora- 
tions'"', and  put  the  whole  in  perfect  condition.  This  labour  is 
so  considerable  that  I  know  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be 
signified  by  the  words  ^Uo  make  a  sKpy^  or  *'/o  build ask^^**^ 
for  by  these  means  the  vessel  is  placed  in  a  fit  condition  to  sail. 
Without,  then,  being  hindered  by  this  passage  (which  on 
account  of  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  expression,  cannot  be 
considered  as  sufficient  proof  against  us),  we  assert  that  the 
state  always  furnished  the  pay  and  provision,  in  addition  to 
the  empty  vessel,  and  that  all  the  alterations  in  the  services  of 
the  trierarchy,  merely  refer  to  the  equipment  of  the  vessel,  and 
to  the  method  of  levying  the  crews. 


Chapter  XIII. 

TTiird  Form  of  the  TVierarchy.  Syntelue  and  Symmorue,/rom 
Olymp.  105,  4  (b.c.  357)  to  the  end  of  the  109/A  Olympiad 
(B.C.  341). 

From  the  account  of  Ulpian'^%  who  states  that  besides  the  two 
trierarchs,  sometimes  three  or  even  sixteen  persons  combined  to 
defray  the  expenses,  it  has  been  incorrectly  supposed  that  this 
must  have  been  a  peculiar  kind  of  trierarchy,  whereas  Ulpian^s 


"•  Cf.  Thucyd.  vi.  81. 

"**  It  might  with  equal  jufltioe  be 
called  povirTy^o'aa^ai,  in  the  sense  of 
a  thorough  repair  and  refitting,  and 
yet  this  expression  is  also  applied  to 
new  ships.  Merely  repairing  is  hna- 
KtvdCttVy  e  g.,  in  the  decree  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  278,  and 
Xenoph.  Rep.  Ath.  3,  e?  rit  rffif  pavp 
ftfj  €wuTK€v6((tiy  which  is  also  to  be 
understood  of  trierarchs,  i.e.,  these 
words  relate  to  the  duties  of  the  trie- 
rarchs already  appointed,  and  after- 


wards mention  is  made  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  trierarchs,  and  of  their 
lawsuits.  T^ir  wavy  with  the  article, 
signifies  a  well>known  and  determinate 
service,  with  regard  to  a  fixed  vessel, 
which  is  assigned  to  an  individual,  and 
shows  that  it  relates  to  the  trierarchs. 
«»  C.  Mid.  p.  681,  G,  p.  682,  B. 
The  emendation  of  Petit,  kcu  m  dc 
iKKoi^Ka  TpiTipapxoif  for  dc  cm  dtxa 
rejected  by  Wolf,  p.  ciii.  is  evidintty 
correct. 
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words  only  mean  that  in  the  symmoriae  of  the  Twelve  Hundred 

sometimes  three,  sometimes  sixteen^  or  any  other  number  of 

persons^  managed  the  trierarchy  of  a  ship'"*;  it  would  be  far 

more  consistent  with  his  statement  to  refer  these  unions  to  the 

symmoriie ;  a  supposition  which  indeed  can  hardly  be  avoided, 

as  the  symmoriae  were  instituted  immediately  after  the  double 

syntrierarchy,  as  wiU  be  presently  shown ;    and  indeed  at  the 

first  establishment  of  the  symmoriae  we  find  that  two  persons 

held  the  trierarchy  together,  according  to  the  ancient  method,  a 

tact  which  we  learn  from  the  oration  against  Euergus  and 

Mnesibulus**'.    In  the  mean  time,  there  is  no  proof  that  three 

persons  ever  performed  the  trierarchy  together:    and  it  is 

evident  that  Ulpian  has  merdy  fixed  upon  the  latter  number,  in 

order  to  explain  how  it  was  possible  that  Demosthenes  should 

have  paid  only  20  minas  for  a  trierarchy,  as  he  himself  con* 

sidered  it  certain  that  the  lease  of  a  trierarchy  always  cost  a 

talent ;   notwithstanding  that  in  the  first  place  there  could  not 

have  been  any  fixed  price,  as  it  must  have  varied  according  to 

the  circumstances  and  expectations  of  the  contractor;  and, 

secondly,  Demosthenes  unquestionably  performed  the  trierarchy 

with  one  person  only,  and  not  with  two***,  and  moreover  long 

before  the  introduction  of   the    symmoriae,  viz.  in   01ymp« 

104, 1  (b.c.  364). 

The  introduction  of  the  symmoriae  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  form  of  the  trierarchy,  which  has  been  already  treated 
of,  according  to  which  this  liturgy  was  borne  either  by  one 
alone  or  by  two  syntrierarchs.  For  in  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c. 
S58),  it  being  found  impossible  to  procure  any  or  a  sufficient 
number  of  trierarchs  according  to  the  legal  forms,  it  was  con* 
sidered  necessary  to  summon  voluntary  trierarchs.  As  these, 
however,  could  only  suffice  for  the  current  year,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  of  some  new  regulation  for  the  ensuing 


•»«  P.  fi82,  B,  x^«>*  7«P  ««^  ^*ok6- 
mot.  ffcay  ol  rait  rpufpapxiau  af^mfMr' 
fupou  Tovrm¥  di  \Miir6p  fj  awtKKaid€Ka 
rifv  Tpt^pif  iirXfipovy  fj  (rvvrptis,  fj 
6a<H^Tpror€.  The  remainder  of  his 
account  is  mixed  with  absurdities. 


»»7  P.  11S2  extr.  cf.  pp.  1148—1164, 
in  reference  to  the  connection  of  the 
hei  and  the  time. 

■"  See  above  chap.  12,  and  particu- 
larly note  308. 
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year,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  the  public  service 
according  to  the  actual  system,  they  agreed  to  appoint  1200 
partners  {arvvreXels)  distributed  into  symmori®,  who  were  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy.  In  the  case  to  which  the 
oration  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus  refers^  the  trierarchs 
had  been  already  regulated  according  to  the  symmoriee;  the 
trierarchy,  however,  of  the  person  for  whom  this  speech  was 
written,  which  was  performed  after  the  establishment  of  the 
symmorioe,  took  place  in  the  archonship  of  Agathocles,  Olymp. 
105,  4  (B.C.  357)*".  Yet  even  at  that  time,  two  persons  were 
sometimes  appointed  trierarchs  out  of  the  symmoriee,  in  order 
to  perform  their  duties  in  person.  In  earlier  times  no  trace  of 
symmorise  exists,  but  of  the  syntrierarchy  alone.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  probable  that  this  year  was  the  first  in  which  the 
symmoris  came  into  operation.  In  the  oration  of  Isaeus  con- 
cerning the  inheritance  of  Apollodorus'*%  the  date  of  which 
might  be  placed  further  back,  but  cannot  be  brought  lower 
down,  in  the  oration  against  Leptines**',  which  was  delivered  in 


***  Demoeth.  c.  Euei^g.  et  Mnesib. 
p.  1152,  18,  c£  Petit.  L^.  Att.  ill. 
4,  10.  Concerning  the  syntrierai'chs, 
see  p.  1162,  extr.  The  expenses 
which  were  then  entailed  upon  the 
person  for  whom  this  speech  is  written, 
by  his  syntrierarchy,  were  so  great 
that  he  consumed  the  money  appointed 
for  the  fine  to  be  paid  to  his  adversary, 
amoimting  to  13  minas  and  over,  p. 
1154.  I  must  in  this  place  explain 
away  a  passage  from  which  it  might 
appear  that  synmiorite  were  in  exist- 
ence before  Olymp.  105,  4.  It  is  the 
passage  quoted  above  on  the  subject 
of  the  trierarchy,  in  the  oration  against 
Euergus  and  Mnesib.  p.  1145,  21. 
AfiiAoxoprfs  dc  6  Ilcuavuvf  iv  rj  avfifio^ 
puf,  iiv  Kxii  ^>€iKwf  T§  vSk€i  vKtiri  fiera 
B€o<l>fffJtcv  TovTOVj  tnnrrpifipapxot  y€if6' 
fi&ot.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  the  syntrierarchy  of  these  two 
persons  must  have  taken  place  in 
Olymp.  105, 2  or  3.  Now  Demoohares 
was  a  member  of  the  symmorisa  in 


Olymp.  105, 47 and  he  may  thus  appear 
.  to  have  served  the  former  syntrierar- 
chy in  the  symmoriss,  which,  if  it 
were  true,  would  grive  an  earlier  date 
to  the  symmorisB.  But  what  prevents 
us  from  supposing  that  Democliares 
was  syntrierarch  before,  and  did  not 
belong  to  the  symmorisB  until  Olymp. 
105,  4 1  What  renders  this  the  more 
probable  is,  that  he  aJone  is  stated  to 
have  been  in  the  symmorise,  while 
Theophemus  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  one,  and  if  they  had  both 
been  members  of  a  i^nnmoriffi  when 
they  performed  that  trierarchy,  Theo* 
phemus  must  have  been  in  the  same 
symmorice  as  Demochares;  whereas 
the  contrary  must  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  the  orator. 

■«  P.  184,  comp.  Wol^  p.  cix.  who 
supposes  the  speech  to  belong  to  the 
105th  Olympiad.  If  it  was  not  deli- 
vered in  Olymp^  105,  4,  its  date  is 
Olymp.  loe. 

»*>  §  19,  p.  463,  24. 
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Olymp.  106;  2  (b.g.  355),  in  the  oration  upon  the  symmorias 
which  was  spoken  in  Olymp.  106,  3  (b.c,  354)^  and  in  the 
oration  against  Meidias,  which  belongs  to  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.c. 
353),  this  institution  is  recognised  as  existing.  The  law  of 
Periander,  by  which,  according  to  the  account  contained  in  the 
oration  against  Euei^s  and  Mnesibulus"*,  the  symmorice  of 
the  trierarchy  were  introduced,  was  evidently,  as  may  be  seen 
from  its  agreement  with  what  has  been  stated,  the  primary  and 
original  enactment  upon  this  subject. 

The  1200  Partners  (<rvvT€\€is:y**  were  properly  the  most 
wealthy  individuals  according  to  the  valuation,  and  among 
these,  as  was  the  case  in  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes, 
there  was  a  separate  body  of  three  hundred,  which  was  still  in 
existence  when  Demosthenes  abolished  the  symmoriee"*;  the 
whole  number  was  divided  into  twenty  symmorise  or  classes***:  in 
these  classes  a  number  of  members  combined  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  ship,  which  body  was  called  a  Synteleia  {cvvriXeuiy^. 
A  body  of  this  kind  often  consisted  of  five  or  six  persons'*^,  so 
that  a  symmoria  could  furnish  ten  or  twelve  ships;  but  there 
were  fifteen  persons  to  each  ship,  and  therefore  only  four  ships 
were  provided  by  a  symmoria  of  sixty  persons.  A  division  of 
this  kind,  which,  according  to  Hyperides®*',  was  itself  called  a 
symmoria,  was  at  certain  times  appointed  by  law:  the  most 
singular  fact  however  is,  that  before  Demosthenes  introduced 
the  new  law  of  the  trierarchy  according  to  the  valuation,  when 
the  institution  of  the  symmoriee  was  still  in  existence"*', 
according  to  the  actual  law  sixteen  persons  were  appointed  out 
of  the  syntelias  for  each  ship,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years'**, 


w^  P.  1146. 

**^  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  661,  extr. 
de  Symmor.  p.  182,  19,  and  the  gram- 
marians passim,  Harpocration,  Suidas, 
Photius,  Lex.  Seg.  pp.  238,  300,  also  p. 
192, 3,  which  latter  article  Is  however 
very  incorrect. 

■"  Dinarch.  c.  Demosth.  p.  33; 
comp.  below,  ch.  14. 

**^  Demosth.  de  Symmor.p.  182, 19. 

'^  Coaeerning  this  word  see  De- 
mosthenes against  Meidias  and  Lep- 


tines  as  above,  Harpocrat  and  Etymol. 
in  V.  ovvTtXtts, 

■*'  Hyperides  ap.  Harpocrat  in  v. 
avfxfxopiay  corrupted  by  Petit  iii.  4,  7. 

•^»  Ibid. 

*^  This  is  evident  from  the  speech 
for  the  Crown,  p.  329,  17,  p.  260,  21. 

«*o  Law  in  Demosth.  pro  Corona,  p. 
261,  extr.  Kardkoyos.  Toits  rpufpdp' 
Xovs  Kaketo-Oai  em  rrjv  rpirfprj  trvvcKKol" 
dfiea  €K  T&v  iv  rots  \6xoif  avvTtk€i&¥ 
dnb  eUoa-i  Kal  fr€vrt  tr&v  tU  Trrrapd' 
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and  these  sixteen  bore  the  burden  in  equal  shares.  Since  this 
number  does  not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  the  twenty  sym- 
moricB  of  sixty  persons  each^  we  must  either  suppose  an  entire 
change  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  1200  Partners^  which 
is  by  no  means  probable;  or  an  increase  in  their  number  to 
1280;  or^  if  neither  of  these  conjectures  appears  probable,  dis- 
cover some  other  method  of  explanation.  Might  we  not  assume, 
since  a  part  only  of  the  law  has  come  down  to  us,  that  there 
were  other  material  additions  to  it,  which  made  the  meaning 
clear?  It  is  possible  that  the  syntelias  did  not  consist  only  of 
fifteen  persons,  as  they  are  stated  by  Hyperides  (although  he 
calls  them  symmorice),  and  that  to  these  fifteen  another  mem-* 
ber  was  purposely  added  from  a  different  syntelia,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  unjust  proceeding  among  the  other  fifteen  members, 
and  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  comptroller  over  them.  The 
superintendence  of  the  whole  business  was  performed  by  the 
most  wealthy,  upon  whom  the  burdens  of  the  trierarchy  chi^y 
fell,  that  is  to  say,  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriee  {^€fjL6p€9  r&y 
<rvfifiopi&v  )'*^,  and  the  managers  of  the  symmorise  {iirifAe-- 
\7fral  T&y  avfj^fiopuivy^*. 


KovTOj  cirl  Icrov  rfj  X^PVy^9  XP^I^^^' 
a\  p.  260,  27,  p.  261,  3,  16.  Xoprryia 
here  means  any  public  service  in  the 
general  sense.  But  the  difficulty  in 
tlie  expression  iv  rdis  \6xois  cannot  be 
solved,  nor  has  F.  A.  Wolf,  p.  112, 
been  able  to  remove  it.  It  is  certain 
that  \6xos  may  mean  a  civil  as  well  as 
a  military  division,  and  if  not  from 
Xenophon  (Hieron..  9,  5),  where  it 
may  be  referred  to  a  military  division, 
it  is  evident  from  Aristotle  (Polit.  v. 
8) :  Tov  fUv  odv  fi^  Kk/TrT€<r6ai  to.  koivo. 
4  ir€tpdfio(ris  yiyv€<r6<a  tS>v  XPIV^^^ 
nap6ynov  Tratrrav  row  iroXtrcoy,  icai 
avrlypax^  ttara^parpias  Koi  \6xovsKCLi 
f^Xas  riOifrSwrav,  The  lochitee  also 
occur  in  Eustathius  in  a  passage  where 
the  context  is  of  a  similar  nature.  See 
the  passage  quoted  by  F.  A.  Wolf 
from  Salmasius,  Misc.  Defens.  p.  Sal- 
mas,  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  p.  135,  where  how- 
ever the  information  given  is  extremely 


confused  and  unsatisfactory.  Hiero- 
nymos  Wolf  is  of  opinion  that  &rther 
researches  are  necessary  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  iroXirueol  and  rpufpap- 
XiKol  ^6x01,  and  considers  that  Demos- 
thenes uses  this  expression  for  the 
symmorise,  which  is  the  only  method 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  I  may 
likewise  mention,  that  at  that  time,  as 
is  seen  from  note  349,  the  symmorisB 
were  actually  in  existence,  and  the 
only  reason  why  in  Demoeth.  adv. 
BcBot.  de  Nom.  p.  997, 1>  about  Olymp. 
107f  1,  the  trierarch  is  opposed  to  the 
symmorifiD,  is  that  the  ^ymmoriss  of 
the  property  taxes  were  looked  upon 
as  the  more  ancient  and  important, 
although  there  were  at  that  time  sym- 
morise  of  the  trierarchy. 

'^^  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  329,  17, 
p*  260,  21. 

*^'  Orat.  c.  Eueig.  et  Mncsib.  p. 
1145,  16,  p.  1146,10. 
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In  treating  of  the  amount  of  the  services  required,  we  may' 
pass  oyer  the  passages  concerning  the  hull,  and  the  pay  and 
provision,  which  have  been  already  examined;  with  regard 
however  to  the  equipment  and  the  levying  of  the  crew  we  find 
the  most  satisfactory  accounts.  For  even  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  symmoriae,  the  state  provided  the  ship^s  furniture, 
although  some  trierarchs  supplied  it  at  their  own  cost'*'; 
whence  it  happened  that  in  Olymp.  105,  4  (b.o.  358)  there  was 
none  in  the  storehoiuse,  the  old  ship^s  furniture  not  having  been 
paid  for  by  the  former  trierarchs;  and  even  in  the  Pirceus 
there  were  neither  sails  nor  tackling  to  be  bought  in  sufficient 
quantities;  therefore  by  a  decree  of  Chaeredemus  the  payment 
of  the  money  due  was  required,  and  the  names  of  the  debtors 
were  delivered  in  by  the  overseers  of  the  docks  to  the  leaders 
of  the  symmoriffi,  and  to  the  trierarchs  whose  ships  were  then 
about  to  sail'^.  By  the  law  of  Periander  it  had  been  enacted 
that  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriae  should  receive  the  names  of 
those  who  were  indebted  for  the  ship's  furniture,  and  distribute 
among  the  several  trierarchs  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  restitu- 
tion of  it  for  their  own  use*  The  names  of  the  debtors  were 
engraven  upon  tablets,  and  aU  disputes  arising  between  the 
parties  were  brought  before  the  court  of  justice  by  the  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  dismiss  the  fleet  {dvoaroXeU)  and  by  the 
overseers  of  the  docks.  Any  person  who  had  received  ship^s 
furniture  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  up  according  to  the  inven^^ 
tory  {Suiffpafifia  r&v  crK^v&v)^  either  at  Athens,  or  to  his 
successor  who  was  sent  from  the  symmoria^**.  At  this  time 
any  person's  property  could  be  confiscated,  if  he  did  not  sur* 
render  the  ship's  furniture,  or  transfer  his  own  by  sale  to  his 
successor,  who  probably  had  power  to  distrain  the  property  of 
the  former.  From  aU  these  circumstances,  which  are  stated  in 
the  oration  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus'^',  it  is  evident 
that  the  vessels  were  equipped  for  the  symmoriee  by  the  state; 


3"  Orat.  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  p.  absurd. 
1140.  ^^^  Concerning  this  expression  see 

**•  Toiff  rpirfpapxotf  roU  cWX/ovcri  Lex.  Seg.  p.  23S. 
T<$T€.     Reiske*s  o{^  cWXrovat  is  highly        **•  Pp.  114*— 1162 
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In  the  same  manner  Demosthenes^  in  his  speech  concerning 
the  symmoriee'^^  proposes  that  the  money  still  owing  for 
ship's  furniture  should  be  collected  according  to  the  inventory 
belonging  to  the  great  symmoriee;  that  these  classes  should  dis- 
tribute the  money  thus  received  among  their  several  divisions, 
which  should  then  send  out  the  ships  ready  equipped.  We 
learn  from  the  same  orator,  in  the  speech  against  Meidias'*% 
that  the  state  furnished  the  crew  and  equipment  of  the  vessel  to 
the  syntelias. 

The  trierarch  therefore  had  only  to  take  care  that  the  vessel, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  in  proper  repair  and  order  as  he 
received  it.  Yet  the  trierarchs  withdrew  themselves  even  frt)m 
this  duty^  for  the  most  wealthy,  who  were  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice for  their  syntelia,  let  their  trierarchy  to  a  contractor  for  a 
talent,  and  received  the  whole  sum  from  their  colleagues;  so 
that  many  in  reality  paid  nothing,  and  yet  were  exempted  by  the 
trierarchy  from  all  other  liturgies'^'.  Why  the  leases  should 
have  been  higher  in  more  recent  than  in  earlier  times,  when  the 
services  required  of  the  trierarchs  had  been  increased,  may 
appear  singular;  but  of  this  more  will  be  said  presently. 

The  irregularities  which  soon  prevailed  in  the  symmoriae 
appear  to  have  prevented  them  from  attaining  their  end.  On 
this  account  Demosthenes'*^  in  Olymp.  106,  3  (b.c.  354),  made 
a  proposal  to  improve  the  constitution  of  the  symmoriee:  the 
essential  points  of  which  plan  are  as  follows.  Instead  of  1200 
he  proposed  to  take  2000  persons,  in  order  that,  subtracting 
all  who  had  any  possible  ground  of  exemption,  there  woidd 
remain  without  fail  1200.  These  were,  as  before,  to  be  distri- 
buted into  twenty  symmoriee  of  sixty  members,  and  each  again 
into  five  divisions  of  twelve  persons,  every  person  being  suc- 
ceeded by  another  less  rich  than  himself;  and  upon  the  whole 
there  were  to  be  100  small  symmoriee'' \  The  number  of  tri- 
remes was  to  be  300,  in  twenty  divbions,  each  of  fifteen  ships; 
so  that  of  each  hundred,  either  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third 


»*7  p.  iKi,  17  aqq. 

>M  P.  564  extr.  p.  565  sup. 


Corona,  pp.  2(iO — 262. 


rw 


De  8ymmor.  p.  182  sqq. 


*^  Demosth.  c.  Mid,  nbi  sup.  cf.de        ^'  Cf.  Phot,  in  v.  vavKpapia, 
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(so  called  because  they  were  to  be  successively  summoned  at 
different  times),  each  great  symmoria  was  to  receive  five,  each 
small  symmoria  one  ship.  Upon  the  whole  each  great  was  to 
have  fifteen  and  each  small  symmoria  three  ships.  Moreover 
the  whole  valuation  of  the  country,  amounting  to  6000  talents, 
was,  "  in  order  that  the  money  also  should  be  well  regulated,'* 
to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  each  of  60  talents,  of 
which  five  parts  would  come  to  each  large,  and  one  to  each 
small  symmoria,  in  order  that  if  100  triremes  were  required, 
there  should  be  60  talents  of  the  valuation  to  supply  the 
expenses,  and  that  there  should  be  twelve  trierarchs  to  a  ship. 
If  however  there  were  200  triremes,  he  proposed  that  there 
should  be  allotted  to  e^h  vessel  30  talents  and  six  trierarchs; 
and  if  there  were  300,  that  20  talents  should  be  given  to  meet 
the  expenses,  and  that  there  should  be  four  trierarchs. 

Here  is  a  difficulty  with  reference  to  the  valuation,  which 
has  been  passed  over  by  most  of  the  commentators,  and  which 
can  only  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  Since  6000 
talents  were  the  valuation  of  the  whole  country  and  of  all  the 
citizens  whose  property  was  valued  (and  not  only  of  the  Twelve 
Hundred,  as  Budaeus  assumes  in  his  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage)**",  and  as  in  the  symmorise  of  the  trierarchy  there  were  in 
reality  only  twelve  hundred,  the  division  of  the  valuation  among 
the  symmoriee  cannot  have  been  made  for  the  expenses  of  the 
trierarchy,  but  only  for  that  which  the  state  supplied  for  the 
equipment  of  the  fleet,  and  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the 
crew.  The  orator  also,  if  the  6000  talents  had  been  the  taxable 
capital  of  the  Twelve  Hundred,  must  necessarily  have  spoken  of 
it  more  distinctly,  when  he  mentions  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  distributed:  he  would  doubtless  have  said,  that  they  were 
to  be  so  divided  that  each  of  the  symmoriee  was  to  receive  an 
equal  sum  of  money;  that  is  to  say,  each  of  the  small  sym- 
moriee 60  talents;  although  the  arrangement  could  not  have 
been  made  precisely  in  this  manner.  Consequently  the  orator 
only  sketches  out  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  property 
taxes  according  to  the  valuation,  parallel  to  the  symmoriee  of 


***  De  asse  et  partibus  ejus,  v.  p.  534  sqq.    Comp.  above  c\m.  9. 
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the  trierarchy,  in  order  that  out  of  the  part  of  the  valuation 
which  belonged  to  each  symmoria  of  the  trierarchy  all  the 
expenses  should  be  defrayed  which  the  trierarchs  did  not 
undergo;  a  proposal  by  which  the  system  of  naval  afiairs  was 
first  firmly  organized^  since  there  was  so  frequently  a  defi* 
ciency  of  pay  and  provision,  and  of  the  other  articles  which  were 
furnished  by  the  state. 

Moreover  the  public  equipment  was  to  be  furnished  to  the 
symmoriae,  according  to  the  same  proportion,  at  the  public 
cost.  The  generals  were  also  to  divide  the  docks  into  ten 
parts,  in  order  that  ships'  stations  to  the  number  of  thirty 
should  be  situated  near  to  one  another;  that  each  part  should 
be  assigned  to  a  tribe  or  two  symmori«  of  sixty  members,  with 
thirty  ships,  and  a  trierarch  be  appointed  to  each  ship.  The 
place  which  each  tribe  received  by  lot  was  to  be  further  divided 
in  the  same  manner  among  its  third  part  (r/otTTJ;^),  so  that  each 
should  receive  ten  ships.  The  levjring  of  the  crews  was  to  be 
efiected  in  the  same  manner. 

Whether  these  good  coimsels  were  ever  put  into  execution 
we  are  not  informed,  but  we  know  that  this  liturgy  continued 
to  decline  until  Demosthenes  passed  the  law  concerning  the 
trierarchy  according  to  the  valuation,  as  he  saw  that  naval 
affairs,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  companies  of  sixteen, 
were  totally  mismanaged ;  that  the  rich  exempted  themselves 
from  the  moderate  contribution  which  was  required;  that  the 
property  of  the  middling  or  poorer  classes  was  gradually  sacri- 
ficed, as  they  contributed  an  equal  sum  with  the  wealthier, 
without  any  distinction  of  property;  and,  finally,  that  the  pre- 
parations  were  never  ready  at  the  right  time,  and  the  state  lost 
its  opportunity*". 


***  Demo0th.de  Corona,  p.  280.  The 
expreesion  drcXcif  mr6  fJUKp&y  ayaXoH 
fioTiav  admits  of  a  two-fold  explana- 
tion. In  the  first  pUce  it  might  mean 
that  they  had  obtained  an  immunity 
by  means  of  small  payments,  as  by  this 
small  contribntion  to  the  trierarchy 
they  were  exempted  from  liturgies 
during  the  time  that  they  were  serving 


the  trierarchy.  But,  in  the  first  place;, 
the  words  contradict  one  another;  for 
if  these  persons  contributed  small  sums 
they  were  not  entirely  free;  also  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  mention 
the  burden  from  which  they  exempted 
themselves,  and  ^  would  have  been 
better  than  arro:  I  therefore  nndo^ 
stand  the  words  thus :  ^  they  exempted 
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This  last  consequence  of  mismanagement  is  censured  by 
Demosthenes  as  early  as  in  Olymp.  107,  1  (b.c.  352)***,  and  it 
was  partly  to  this  reason^  and  partly  to  the  exhaustion  of  their 
strength^  that  a  fresh  necessity  for  the  existence  of  voluntary 
trierarchs  was  owing.  The  first  voluntary  trierarchy  {iirlSoiri^) 
has  been  already  noticed^  the  second  was  used  for  the  fleet 
against  Olynthus***,  and  the  third  for  the  war  in  Euboea,  in 
which  the  Athenian  army  at  Tamynee  was  supposed  to  have 
been  surrounded,  which  account,  as  was  afterwards  shown,  only 
originated  in  a  stratagem  of  Phocion;  at  that  time  some  citizens 
made  free  gifts  of  triremes"*,  perhaps  together  with  the  hull; 
although  it  is  possible  that  to  make  a  free  gift  of  a  trireme 
{rptvpv  iviSouvai)  only  means  to  equip  a  public  trireme  lying 
in  the  docks,  and  to  manage  it  at  the  individual's  expense* 

This  third  voluntary  trierarchy  occurred  immediately  before 
the  time  when  Demosthenes  was  insulted  by  Meidias  at'  the 
Dionysia,  and  composed  the  speech  against  that  individual"'. 
Now  Demosthenes,  according  to  the  correct  view  of  Corsini, 
was  bom  in  Olymp.  98,  4  (b.c.  385),  and  not,  as  Dionysius 
supposes,  in  Olymp.  99,  4  (b.c.  381),  and  when  he  wrote  the 
oration  against  Meidias  was  thirty-two  years  old"%  which  there- 
fore falls  in  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.c.  353)"*,  and  not,  as  Dionysius 


themselves  from  the  expeofie,  which 
was  proportionally  small  for  their  pro- 
perty f'  for^  as  has  been  already  shown, 
the  whole  expenses  were  often  de- 
frayed by  their  colleagues,  and  they 
themselves  contributed  nothing.  The 
common  expression  is  indeed  artkfig 
TWOS,  but  in  an  unusual  phrase  like 
the  present,  with  the  addition  of  the 
words  fAUcp&y  aimkafueray  the  orator 
might  have  added  6w6  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness.  [The  first  of  these  two 
explanations  is  preferred  by  Schsafer, 
Appaiatus  ad  Demoethenem,  vol.  ii. 
p.  163.— Traksl.] 

^  Philipp.  i.  p.  50. 

>«•'  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  566. 

'^^^  Demosth.  c  Mid.  pp.  566—568. 

««7  P.  666,  28,  where  observe  yvv, 
and  p.  567, 16. 


»••  P.  564,  19. 

•••  See  Wolf,  p.  cviii.  cf.  p.  Lxii. 
Petit  iii.  4,  7>  with  less  accuracy  as- 
sumes Olymp.  106,  3,  not  reckoning 
the  thirty-two  years  complete.  My 
statement  may  be  also  supported 
against  that  of  Dionysius  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Demosthenes  against  Ma- 
dias, p.  541.  Demosthenes,  after  the 
suit  against  his  guardians,  had  brought 
an  action  against  Meidias  for  libellous 
words  (dtici;  Kaictjyopias),  on  account  of 
the  insult  which  Meidias  had  offered 
to  him  at  the  vety  time  when  the 
cause  against  Aphobus  was  to  have 
been  brought  before  the  court.  Mei- 
dias was  condemned  in  eontumaeiam 
(rlXoy  eprifirfv,  says  Demosthenes);  af- 
terwards however,  as  he  did  hot  pay 
his  fine,  Demosthenes  brought  against 
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thinks,  in  Olymp.  107^  4  (b.c»  349),  and  the  Euboean  war  in 
like  manner  in  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.c.  353),  or  a  short  time  before, 
since  some  interval  had  elapsed  between  the  offence  and  the 
composition  of  the  speech,  as  several  passages  of  the  oration 
show,  and  must  necessarily  be  the  case  from  the  course  of 
judicial  proceedings.  I  remark  besides,  that  the  battle  of 
Tamynee'^%  and  other  events  connected  with  the  Euboean 
expedition,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expedition  against 
Euboea  in  Olymp.  109,  4  (b.c.  341),  with  which  it  may  be 
easily  confounded.  Plutarch  of  Eretria  had  called  upon  the 
Athenians  for  assistance*'',  and  having  a  party  in  Athens,  to 
which  moreover  Meidias  belonged'^',  he  was  supported  against 
the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  (who,  in  the  oration  oxioeming 
Peace,  delivered  in  Olymp.  108, 3,  b.c.  346^,  boasts  <rf  having 


him  an  actio  rei  judicata  (dim;  t^vXrfs) 
eight  years  hefore  the  tt^o/SoX^  against 
Meidias  on  account  of  the  insult  at  the 
Dionysia.  One  cannot  however  well 
reckon  that  so  many  years  intervened 
between  the  action  against  Aphobus 
and  the  institution  of  the  diiof  €^vKfjs, 
as  to  make  the  latter  fall  in  Olymp. 
106,  4;  it  would  be  more  conveniently 
placed  in  Olymp.  104,  4 ;  according  to 
which  supposition  the  oration  against 
Meidias  was  written  in  Olymp.  106, 4. 
Taylor  (Prsef.  ad  Mid.)  and  Wolf  (p. 
cviii.)  are  indeed  of  opinion  that  events 
are  mentioned  in  the  oration  against 
Meidias  wliich  happened  later;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  none  but 
the  expeditions  already  mentioned  are 
alluded  to,  which  are  evidently  of  ear- 
lier date,  and  have  been  confounded 
with  the  subsequent  wars,  the  Olyn- 
ihian  expedition  even  having  been* 
mistaken  by  Ulpian  ad  p.  578,  Reisk. 
Upon  the  whole  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  Demosthenes  wrote  the 
speech  against  Meidias  a  considerable 
time  after  the  event  itself  took  place ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  distinctly 
shown,  for  which  at  present  I  have  no 
room,  that  the  speech  was  written  soon 


after  the  npoPo\%  and  before  the  com- 
position with  Meidias,  for  which  reason 
it  was  left  by  him  unfinished.  [See 
Clinton's  Fast*  Hellen.  vol.  ii.  App. 
c.  20,  ed.  3.— TaANSL.] 

^'o  £schin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  332 
sqq.  (delivered  in  Olymp.  109,  2,)  and 
c.  Ctesipli.  p.  480  sqq.  ^Plutarch.  Phoc 
12, 13,  is  m(;st  explicit  upon  this  point ; 
the  date  however  cannot  be  deter- 
mined from  his  account,  as  the  events 
that  follow  are  narrated  very  briefly : 
I  only  remark  that  the  dismiasion  of 
Chares  to  the  Hellespont,  mentioned 
in  the  Life  of  Phocion,  chap.  18,  must 
not,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  it 
with  my  account,  be  referred  to  thai 
which  took  place  in  Olymp.  108,  4 
(Diod.xvi.  34),  but  the  historian  paasea 
over  to  occurrences  of  far  later  date  ; 
of  which  elsewhere.  Of  the  passage 
in  the  speech  against  Boootus  de  Norn, 
p.  999,  with  regard  to  the  battle  of 
TamynsB,  I  have  already  treated  in 
note  194. 

^''^  iEschin.  p.  480,  Plutarch,  ubi 
sup. 

'^'  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  679,  2,  c£ 
p.  650,  extr. 

»7'  P.  68,  3. 
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opposed  him,)  and  Phocion  being  sent  as  general  was  successful 
in  the  battle  against  the  mercenaries  of  Philip  and  those  from 
Phocis.  Subsequently  Plutarch  the  Eretrian  was  himself  again 
driven  out  by  Phocion"^*,  for  having  in  conjunction  with  Hege- 
silaus  the  Athenian  deceived  the  people,  and  stimulated  Euboea 
to  revolt;  on  which  account  Hegesilaus  was  brought  before  a 
court  of  justice'^';  the  free  constitution  of  Euboea  was  re-esta- 
blished; and  the  people  were  for  a  time  their  own  masters^ 
until  dissensions  arose^  which  ended  with  the  setting  up  of  three 
tyrants  favoured  by  Philip;  Hipparchus,  Automedon^  and  Clei- 
tarchus^  and  also  of  PhUistides  in  Oreus^  as  Demosthenes'^' 
relates  in  the  third  Philippic,  which  was  spoken  in  Olymp. 
109^  3  (B.C.  340);  these  same  tyrants  were  however  finally 
driven  out  by  the  Athenians,  at  the  persuasion  of  Demos- 
thenes''^,  and  Cleitarchus  was  slain  by  Phocion  in  Olymp. 
109,4  (b,c.  341)'".  So  much  with  regard  to  the  Eubosan 
expedition. 

With  reference  to  the  second  voluntary  trierarchy,  for  the 
expedition  against  Olynthus,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  did  not  occirr 
long  before  the  third;  for  the  war  of  Olynthus  was  still  going  on 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Euboean  war,  as  the  cavalry  which  had 
served  at  Euboea  went  from  thence  immediately  to  Olynthus'^*. 


w*  Plutarch,  in  Phoc. 

"'^  DemoBth.  de  Pais.  Leg.  p.  434, 
14,  and  there  Ulpian  p.  390  D.  To 
Ms  war  the  passage  in  Orat.  adv. 
Neser.  p.  1346,  14,  refers.  Schneider 
ad  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  p-  161,  con- 
founds with  it  the  war  of  Olymp.  106, 
3,  concerning  which  see  above  chap.  12, 
and  particularly  the  passages  in  note 
293.  The  passage  there  quoted  from 
the  speech  for  the  Megaiopolitans, 
which  was  delivered  in  Olymp.  106,  4, 
might  indeed  be  referred  to  the  war  of 
the  latter  year;  the  oration  however 
appears  to  have  been  spoken  before 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  otherwise 
more  mention  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  made  of  it. 

^^  See  p.  125,  cf.  de  Corona  p.  248^ 


16,  p.  324, 16.  Concerning  Philistides 
see  Demosth.  Philip,  iii.  p.  119,  22, 
p.  126,  3  sqq.  de  Corona  p.  248,  16, 
p.  262,  17  sqq. 

*"  Demosth.  de  Corona  p.  262. 

*^«  Diod.  xvi.  74.  Wesseling,  in 
his  note  upon  this  passage,  was  aware 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  bat- 
tles won  by  Phocion,  but  he  himself, 
as  well  as  the  commentators  upon  Plu- 
tarch, are  in  error,  when  they  propose 
to  write  KXurapxop  for  HKovrapxoy 
in  Phoo.  13,  not  to  mention  others, 
who  confound  the  totally  different 
accounts  respecting  Plutarch  and  Clei* 
tarchus. 

*7*  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  678  sup.  Cf. 
Orat.  c.  Neoer.  ubi  sup. 
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We  cannot  therefore  understand  the  auxiliary  troops  which 
Athens  furnished  to  the  Olynthians  against  Philip  in  Olymp* 
107^  4  (B.C.  349)9  although  a  body  of  cavalry  was  also  sent 
from  Athens  on  that  occasion"*';  nor  can  the  war  of  Timotheus 
against  Olynthus  be  meanf'S  which  this  general  still  carried  on 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians**',  and  which  must  thus 
occur  even  before  the  first  voluntary  trierarchy  (Olymp.  105,  3, 
B.C.  358),  probably  in  Olymp.  104,  1  (b.c.  364),  when  Timo- 
theius  took  Torone  and  Potideea***,  cities  which  were  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Olynthians**^.  This  expedition  more 
probably  belongs  to  the  times  subsequent  to  Olymp.  105,  3 
(B.C.  358),  in  which  year  Philip  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Olynthians,  and  gave  them  Pydna,  with  the  promise  of  Potidsea 
as  welP*';  Athens  and  Olynthus  were  afterwards  engaged  in 
hostilities***,  for  which  in  the  106th  Olympiad  the  second  volun- 
tary trierarchy  was  doubtless  necessary,  after  the  Athenians  had 
exhausted  themselves  with  the  Social  war. 


Chapter  XIV. 

The  Fourth  Form  of  the  Trierarchy.  Trierarchy  according  to 
the  Valuation^  as  prescribed  by  the  Law  of  Demosthenes^ 
after  Olymp.  110,  i  (b.c.  339). 

Demosthenes,  being  well  aware  of  the  defects  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  symmorise,  at  the  time  when  he  held  the  office  of 
manager  of  naval  affairs  (eiruTTdTtj?  rod  vavrifKotj),  brought  for- 
ward in  a  new  law  an  improved  and  rational  constitution  of  the 
trierarchy,  having  rejected  the  bribes  which  the  leaders  and 
other  wealthy  members  of  the  symmorice  offered  him,  and  with- 
stood the  action  for  illegal  proceedings  (ypa<f>ri  irapavojJLfov) 
which  Patroclus  of  Phlya  had  brought  against  him**'. 


""^  Philochorns  ap.  Dionys.  Halicar- 
nass.  vol.  iL  p.  123,  ed.  Bylb. 

""'  Concerniiig  the  latter  penon  see 
book  ii.  ch.  24. 

*•*  Demo6th.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  22,  sup. 

»w  Diod.xv.  81. 


••*  Diod.  xvL  8. 

»*»  Diod.  ibid. 

"^  Libanius  Ai^m.  ad  Demosth. 
Olyntb.  1. 

"^  Demofith.  de  Corona,  pp.  200, 
261.    Concerning  the  office  which  De- 
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The  symmorieB  and  syntelise  then  in  existence,  the  members 
of  which  had  even  given  up  the  names  of  trierarchs,  and  called 
themselves  partners  or  sharers  (ovyreTi^eh),  were  abolished,  and 
the  services  were  again  brought  back  to  the  valuation.  The 
trierarchs  were,  according  to  the  words  of  the  law,  rated  for  a 
trireme  according  to  their  property  as  stated  m  the  register,  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  trireme  was  required  from  10  talents; 
whoever  was  valued  at  a  higher  sum  was,  according  to  the  same 
proportion,  returned  to  the  trierarchy  as  being  bound  to  furnish 
three  triremes  and  one  auxiliary  vessel  (inn^peTiKov);  while  all 
those  who  had  less  than  10  talents  were  to  unite  in  syntelias 
until  they  made  up  that  sum'*'.  The  terms  of  the  law,  although 
towards  the  end  they  are  not  expressed  with  precision^  distinctly 
show  that  the  10  talents  were  not  merely  property,  but  the 
property  according  to  the  valuation,  or  the  taxable  capital,  as 
Budeeus  before  understood  it"**  Thus  if  the  valuation  of  the 
year  of  Nausinicus  was  still  in  force,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  proposals  made  in  the  speech  concerning  the  symmori® 
in  Olymp.  106,  3  (b.c.  354),  whoever  was  possessed  of  50 
talents  was  obliged  to  provide  one  trireme;  of  150  talents  and 
over,  as  in  the  case  of  Diphilus,  was  to  supply  three  triremes, 
and,  to  preserve  the  proportion,  an  auxiliary  vessel  besides:  for 
the  sake  however  of  preventing  the  burden  from  being  too 
oppressive,  this  was  the  highest  rate  even  for  the  most  wealthy; 
so  that  if  a  person  was  possessed  of  500  talents,  the  number 


mostheQes  held  when  he  put  his  pro- 
ject into  execution,  see  ^sch.  c.  Cte- 
siph.  p.  6U.  The  Uiw  first  came  be- 
fore the  senate,  who  referred  it  to  the 
people.  Instead  of  tl(njv(yKt  v6fu>v 
€ls  t6  TpifjpapxiK^v  in  the  speech  for  the 
•  Grown,  should  be  read,  dofftfeyKt  p6fu}v 
rpiripapxiK6v ;  which  I  mention  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  there 
existed  a  separate  office  called  rd  rpirj* 
papxuc6v. 

*"'  Demosth.  ibid.  p.  262,  sup.  Ka- 
rdkoyos,  Toiff  rpirjpdpxovs  alp€ur$ai 
iirl  TTfU  TpiffpTf  thrh  ttjs  oihtIos  Kara  ri- 
fUffrWf  air6  raKAifTwv  dcica*  ^ay  dc  irXci- 


6vav  h  ola-ia  aTrorerifirffifinj  ^  xprjiiartAVj 
Kara  rhv  AiniKoyia'phv  f»s  rpi&u  irXotcov 
KcH  vinfp«rtKov  rf  Xttrovpyia  tfarv  Kara 
r^y  aMjv  b^  dvakoyiav  tarm  Kai  ols 
iXdrrmv  ovcria  corl  rmv  dciea  riikavrav 
th  ovmXctoy  uvpayofUrots  eh  ra  btxa 
rdKaPTo,  On  account  of  an  observa- 
tion of  the  last  editor,  1  may  mention 
that  the  ancient  form  is  rpuipapxos 
and  yvfMvaxrlapxos^  and  not  TpafpapxfSf 
yvftvaatapxts,  as  is  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions, for  example,  Corp.  Inscript.  Nos. 
147  and  15a 
»w  Ubisnp.  p.643. 
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which  he  was  bound  to  furnish  was  the  same:  all  who  were 
possessed  of  an  inconsiderable  property  contributed  according 
to  their  valuation,  and  diminished  in  a  corresponding  ratio  to 
the  diminution  in  their  property. 

By  this  law  a  great  alteration  was  effected.  All  persons 
paying  taxes  were  rated  under  the  new  regulations;  while  the 
poor,  who  had  been  very  much  oppressed  during  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Hundred,  received  some  relief,  which  was  the  intention 
of  Demosthenes"**;  and  those  who  formerly  contributed  a  six- 
teenth to  the  trierarchy  of  one  vessel,  were  now  trierarchs  of 
two'*';  that  is  to  say,  if  their  taxable  capital  amounted  to  20 
talents.  Of  persons  whose  valuation  was  still  higher  than  this 
sum  Demosthenes  says  not  a  word,  and  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  no  higher  valuations  had  been  then  in  existence,  although 
they  are  allowed  for  in  the  law;  and  if  the  statements  of  the 
property  were  correctly  made,  there  must  have  been  some  of  a 
higher  amount. 

The  consequences  were,  according  to  Demosthenes,  highly 
beneficial;  during  the  whole  war,  which  was  carried  on  under 
the  regulations  of  the  new  law,  no  trierarch  threw  himself  on 
the  protection  of  the  people,  or  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Diana 
of  Munychia,  or  was  thrown  into  prison;  no  trireme  was  lost 
to  the  state,  or  remained  lying  in  the  docks,  from  there  being  no 
means  to  send  her  out  to  sea,  which  had  formerly  been  the  case, 
as  the  poor  were  unable  to  perform  the  necessary  services. 

What  portion  of  the  expense  the  trierarch  was  forced  to 
sustain,  we  are  not  informed;  probably  the  same  as  under  the 
symmorise:  and  if  the  distribution  was  really  made  as  the  law 
directed,  and  the  trierarchy  was  performed  in  turn  through  the 
whole  valuation,  without  ever  falling  a  second  time  upon  the 
same  person,  however  rich,  it  could  not  have  been  oppressive. 
If  we  reckon  that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the  total 
expense  of  the  trierarchs  for  100, 200,  or  300  triremes  amounted 
to  an  equal  number  of  talents,  or  a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a 
twentieth  of  the  valuation;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  first  class  one- 
third,  two-thirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property;  for  the 


•»•  De  Corona,  pp.  260—262.  »»»  Ibid.  p.  261. 
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poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount:  and  of  the  annual  incomes, 
if  they  are  only  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  property,  3-^,  6-1, 
and  10  per  cent,  for  the  most  wealthy.  But  we  may  reckon  that 
at  that  time  Athens  had  not  more  than  between  100  and  200 
triremes  at  sea;  at  least  the  occasions  on  which  there  were  300 
must  have  been  extremely  rare,  although  the  orators  in  exag* 
geration  speak  of  that  number:  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not  for 
the  richest  class  amount  on  an  average  to  more  than  one-third 
and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  their  property. 

The  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  upon  this  occasion, 
as  in  his  former  proposal  concerning  the  constitution  of  the 
symmoriffi,  calculated  for  300  triremes'*';  and  for  this  number 
300  trierarchs  serving  in  person  must  have  been  necessary. 
The  chief  burden  therefore  naturally  fell  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  symmorice,  and  upon  the  second  and  third  symmo- 
rites  who  were  next  in  order  (of  whom  Demosthenes  says  that 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  have  given  him  large  sums  of 
money  in  order  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  law'"),  or  upon 
the  Three  Hundred,  according  to  an  earlier  form  of  trierarchy, 
as  is  proved  by  Hyperides  making  mention  of  them"^;  but 
whether  the  Three  Hundred  continued  to  exist  as  a  corporate 
body,  after  the  passing  of  the  new  law,  cannot  be  ascertained, 
although  it  can  be  hardly  doubted  that  news  ymmoriee  and  new 
leaders  were  created. 

Demosthenes  boasts  of  his  resistance  to  bribes  in  the  intro* 
duction  of  this  law;  while  Dinarchus  reproaches  him  with  the 
most  disgraceful  and  rapacious  conduct  in  the  proceeding: 
Demosthenes  extols  the  fortunate  consequences  of  his  mea- 
sures; but,  as  iEschines  thinks  that  he  has  proved,  he  deprived 


>*>  Maeh.  c.  Cteeiph.  p.  614. 

'*•  De  Corona,  p.  260,  21,  cf.  Di- 
narch.  c  Demoeth.  p.  33,  where  the 
bribery  of  the  Three  Hundred  is  men- 
tioned. Wolf  p.  CXT.  after  Gorsini 
was  aware  that  Dinarchus  and  Demos- 
thenes allude  to  the  same  thing ;  the 
points  in  which  we  disagree  I  leave  to 
the  consideration  of  the  reader. 


••*  Hyperides  ap.  Harpocrat  in  v. 
uvfifiopiay  compare  PoUaz  viii.  100. 
The  Three  Hundred  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes  de  Corona,  p.  285, 17,  in 
a  narration  belonging  to  Olyrop.  1 10, 2 
(b.c.  330),  appear  to  be  the  three  hnn- 
dred  of  the  symmori»  of  the  property 
taxes. 
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the  State  of  the  trierarchs  of  sixty-five  swiftHsailing  triremes***. 
Which  shall  posterity  believe^  when  it  wishes  to  form  a 
judgment  from  the  accounts  of  deceitful  orators?  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  statement  of  Demosthenes  is  defended  by 
the  fact  itself,  and  the  general  opinion  concerning  his  whole 
public  life.  But  instead  of  entering  more  largely  into  this 
subject;  I  will  only  attempt  to  fix  the  period  at  which  this  law 
was  proposed. 

According  to  a  document  still  extant  it  was  passed  on  the 
16th  of  Boedromion  in  the  archonship  of  Polycles'**;  but 
unfortunately  no  year  bears  his  name.  Corsini'*'  places  him 
in  Olymp.  109,  4  (b.c.  841),  which  is  called  the  year  of  Nico- 
machus;  but  if  his  ailments  are  closely  examined,  their  weak- 
ness is  soon  perceptible.  In  Olymp.  109,  4,  in  the  archonship 
of  Neodes  or  Nicocles,  which  falls  in  the  year  of  Nicomachus, 
it  was  proposed  by  Aristophon  in  the  prytaneia  of  the  tribe 
Hippothontis  on  the  last  day  of  Boedromion,  to  claim  from 
Philip  the  ships  which  he  had  taken  away**':  the  law  of  Demos^ 
thenes  was  however  passed  on  the  16th  day  of  Boedromion 
during  the  presidency  of  the  same  tribe;  consequently,  says  he, 
Polycles  must  have  been  archon  in  the  same  year.  This  con- 
clusion is  perfectly  imwarranted.  Nothing  more  follows,  than 
that  in  the  year  in  which  Polycles  was  archon,  the  tribe  Hippo* 
thontis  had  the  third  prytaneia,  and  likewise  in  Olymp.  109,  4; 
only  however  in  case  both  were  common  years:  if  the  year  in 
which  Polycles  was  archon  was  an  intercalary  year,  this  agree- 
ment  could  not  have  existed,  but  the  same  tribe  must  have  had 
the  second  prytaneia  in  that  year;  but  even  supposing  it  was  a 
common  year,  why  should  not  the  tribe  Hippothontis  have 
been  allotted  the  same  prytaneia  in  two  successive  years? 
Do  we  not  find  that  the  tribe  Aiantis  often  held  the  first 
place,  although  there  was  no  necessity  that  it  shoidd  be  so***  ? 


"*'  See  Dinarchufl  and  .^schines  as 
above. 

*^^  Demosth.  de  Corona^  p.  261. 

^^  F.  A.  vol.  L  p.  362.  He  con- 
fuses himself  however  in  his  inquiry, 
and  this  confusion  led  Wolf  into  the 


error  of  supposing  that  Corsini 

Olymp.   109y  3,  when  Softigenes  was 

archon  fiponymus,  p.  1 13  sq. 
*'"  Demosth.  de  Corona^  p.  25a 
'••  The  tribe  Aiantis  had  indeed  ao 

far    the   preference    that   hs  chornt 
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Secondly^  Corsini  asserts  that  Demosthenes  passed  the  law 
before  the  war  with  Philip,  which  broke  out  in  Olymp.  110,  1 
(B.C.  340),  consequently  it  must  belong  to  the  year  mentioned 
before.  But  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  proof  that  the  law 
was  passed  before  the  war. 

Petit^*  on  the  other  hand  places  the  archou  Polycles  in 
Olymp.  110,  2  (b.c.  339).  For  in  Olymp.  110,  1,  Philip 
attacked  Byzantium  and  Perinthus;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Athenians,  according  to  the  account  of  Philochorus,  equipped  a 
fleet  upon  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  the  author 
of  the  decrees,  and  also  continued  their  preparations  in  the 
succeeding  year.  Now  Demosthenes,  after  having  related  that 
Byzantium  and  the  Chersonese  were  saved  by  his  counsel,  men* 
tions  the  law  concerning  the  trierarchy  as  the  next  service 
which  he  had  rendered  the  state*"*.  The  supposition  of  Petit 
therefore  appears  to  be  well  founded. 

But  it  might  be  assumed  with  greater  probability  that  the 
law  was  passed  in  Olymp.  110,  1,  in  the  month  Boedromion, 
that  is  in  the  autumn,  about  the  month  of  September.  Philip, 
according  to  the  account  of  Philochorus,  made  an  attack  upon 
Perinthus  in  the  archonship  of  Theophrastus  in  Olymp.  110,  1, 
and,  when  this  undertaking  had  failed,  upon  the  city  of  Byzan- 
tium: it  appears  however  that  this  either  took  place  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  civil  year,  or  at  the  end  of  the  former  year, 
viz.  in  the  summer  of  Olymp.  109,  4,  and  Olymp.  110, 1,  which 
is  signified  by  the  new  archon  of  the  civil  year  which  began  in 
the  middle  of  this  summer,  and  not  by  the  archon  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  which  ended  in  the  middle  of  the  same  summer. 
For  the  historians  reckon  the  natural  year  from  spring  to 
spring:  if  then  they  wish  to  express  the  same  year  by  the  name 
of  the  archon,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  compare  it  with 


oovdd  neyer  be  the  last  (Plutarch  Qn. 
8ymp.  i.  10).  In  the  allotment  of  the 
prytaneias,  it  was  however  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  as  the  rest, 
and  might  be  the  last :  of  which  an  in- 
stance occnrs  in  Demosih.  de  Corona, 
p.  289. 


**•  Leg.  Att.  iii.  4,  8. 

^»  PhUochor.  pp.  75, 76,  of  the  col- 
lection of  his  Fragments  published  by 
Lenz  and  Siebelis.  Demosth.  de  Co- 
rona, p.  26(>,  4,  fiovkofuu  roiwv  hrcaftk- 
BfUf,  «<f>  A  Tovrav  i^rjs  iiroKirtvSfitfy, 
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the  civil  year,  the  natural  method  would  be  to  choose  the  civil 
year  of  which  three-fourths  coincided  with  the  natural  one,  and 
not  the  preceding  year,  which  has  only  three  months  in  com- 
mon. If  this  is  true,  and  the  next  summer  of  Olymp.  110,  i  is 
not  meant,  the  preparations  must  have  been  made  in  the  same 
autumn,  in  the  beginning  of  Olymp.  110, 1,  and  Demosthenes 
carried  through  the  law  concerning  the  trierarchy  about  the 
September  of  Olymp.  110,  1,  in  order  that  in  the  following 
campaign  the  war  might  be  carried  on  in  the  spring  with  better 
success;  the  archon  Polycles  must  therefore  be  placed  in  the 
year  in  which  Theophrastus  was  archon  Eponymus.  There 
cannot  however  be  any  doubt  between  any  other  years  except 
Olymp.  110,  1,  and  2. 

Of  the  duration  of  this  law  we  know  nothing,  as  we  have  no 
accounts  concerning  later  times.  In  the  oration  for  the  Crown 
(Olymp.  112,3,  B.C.  330),  in  which  so  much  is  said  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  neither  mentioned  that  this  law  was  still  in 
existence,  nor  that  it  had  been  repealed,  nor  that  anything 
had  been  substituted  in  its  place;  it  appears,  however,  that 
iGschines,  influenced  by  the  bribes  of  the  leaders  of  the 
symmorifle,  succeeded  in  procuring  its  abrogation*". 

Chapter  XV.  '  \ .  * 

General  Observations  upon  the  Expense  of  a  Trierarchy. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  trierarchy,  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies^  was  not  necessarily  oppressive, 
if  the  regulations  connected  with  it  were  fairly  and  properly 
arranged,  though  on  the  other  hand  no  tax  was  more  intolerable, 
if  the  burthens  were  unequally  imposed  and  distributed:  for 
thus  it  frequently  happened  that  the  property  of  those  who 
from  motives  of  ambition  or  patriotism  were  induced  to  incur 
greater  expenses  than  were  necessary,  was  exhausted  by  it* 
Accordingly,  not  only  were  the  rich  impoverished  by  the 
liturgies*®',   but  they  corrupted   the   people    by  their  lavish 


*"  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  329.  ^^  Xenoph.  Rep.  Ath.  L  13. 
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expenditure,  as  the  sailors  are  said  to  have  been  by  Apollo- 
dorus,  the  son  of  Pasion,  when  trierarch^^^;  we  most  not  there- 
fore be  snrpnsed  at  the  exaggerations  of  the  comic  poet^°*,  who, 
in  order  to  show  the  insecurity  of  all  property  which  a  man  did 
not  hold,  as  it  were,  between  his  teeth,  says  that  the  payer  of 
property  taxes  might  be  utterly  ruined  by  them,  the  choregus 
could  furnish  his  chorus  with  golden  dresses,  and  leave  himself 
afterwards  in  rags;  and  the  trierarch  hang  himself  in  despair. 

But  similar  measures  have  also  been  employed  in  our  days, 
though  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  a  somewhat  different 
form.  If  the  ancients  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
pressure  of  armies  living  at  free  quarter,  of  war  supplies  and 
forced  loans,  as  we  in  the  present  time  are  with  their  liturgies, 
they  would  have  had  more  to  apprehend  from  the  introduction  of 
our  system  than  we  could  have  of  theirs;  especially  as  the  means 
of  legal  redress  were  then  fietr  more  accessible  than  in  modern 
times.  If  we  (in  Germany)  had  the  same  publicity  of  govern- 
ment and  fireedom  of  discussion  as  exbted  in  Greece,  as  many 
stories  to  our  prejudice  would  descend  to  our  posterity  as  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  works  of  their  orators  on  the 
subject  of  the  liturgies;  and  if  the  persons  who  were  liable  to 
war  taxes,  or  who  had  soldiers  quartered  on  them,  were  allowed 
to  challenge  an  exchange  of  property  with  any  one  who  might 
appear  better  able  to  bear  these  burdens,  the  same  number  of 
courts  of  justice  as  existed  at  Athens  would  hardly  suffice 
to  decide  the  disputes  which  would  arise  in  a  city  of  equal 
extent*. 

With  regard  to  the  trierarchy,  although  the  expenses 
required  were  very  different  at  different  times,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  all  lead  to  the  same  result,  viz.  that  a  whole 
trierarchy  did  not  cost  less  than  40  minas,  nor  more  than  a 
talent;  and  that  a  half  trierarchy  cost  between  20  and  30 
minas,  except  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  ApoUodorus,  where 


^  Demotth.  c,  Polydem. 
^*  Antiphanes   ap.   Athen.  HL  p. 
lOSF. 
*  [It  i»  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 


the  orig;inftl  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1817,  a  time  when  the  re- 
flections in  the  text  might  naturally 
occur  to  a  Grerman. — ^TaAKSL.] 
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the  trierarcb  supplied  the  pay,  or  subjected  himself  to  other 
unnecessary  expenses,  or  managed  his  affairs  without  economy. 

A  trierarchy  which  lasted  for  three  years  after  the  battle  of 
Cnidus,  cost,  according  to  Lysias,  60  minas^^,  that  is,  upon  an 
average,  26f  a  year,  which  was  doubtless  only  a  half  or  syn- 
trierarchy;  in  the  later  times  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a 
trierarchy  of  two  partners  cost  48  minas,  24  a-piece^^^  The 
half  trierarchy  which  was  let  by  Demosthenes,  cost  20  minas, 
the  state  neither  providing  the  equipment,  nor  even  supplying 
the  crew. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  lease  of  a  whole  trierarchy  cost 
a  talent,  although  the  vessels  were  both  manned  and  equipped 
by  the  state^**,  which  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
contractors,  who  had  before  reckoned  upon  captures,  and  there- 
fore, required  less  assistance,  had  been  taught  by  former  losses 
to  raise  their  demands;  the  ship's  furniture  might  also  have 
been  damaged  and  imperfect,  and  the  vessels  themselves  in 
want  of  much  repair.  A  whole  trierarchy  for  seven  years  in 
earlier  times  (from  Olymp.  92,  2,  until  Olymp.  93^  4,  b.g«  411 
— ^5),  had  cost  a  client  of  Lysias  6  talents,  that  is,  51^  minas  a 
year*'*. 

But  the  proportion  which  the  services  bore  to  the  property, 
before  a  correct  allotment  had  been  enforced  by  law,  cannot  be 
ascertained,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  teir  scale  founded 
upon  fixed  principles.  The  only  question  therefore  of  which 
we  can  offer  any  solution  is,  what  was  the  amount  of  property 
which  obliged  the  citizens  to  the  performance  of  the  trierarchy; 
even  upon  this  point  however  we  are  unable  to  state  a  determi- 
nate simi,  although  some  fixed  rate  must  have  existed. 

Apollodorus  the  trierarch  had  an  M?T^^ft1  income  of  2 
talents***;  the  family  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  liable  to  the 
performance  of  the  trierarchy,  an  estate  of  15  talents**',  that 
produced  at  the  least  an  income  of  90  minas  a  year,  and 


^  Pro  Aristoph.  bonis,  p.  633,  p. 
S4S. 
^  Ltbm  c.  Diogit  pp.  907—009. 
«M  Bee  chap.  18  and  13. 


^  Book  iii.  ch.  28. 
*»•  Book  iv.  ch.  3. 
*"  Book  iv.  ch.  .V 
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Iseeus^'*  complains  that  a  person  with  an  income  of  80  minas, 
which  supposes  a  property  of  about  11  talents,  had  not  per- 
formed any  trierarchy.  Critobulus,  as  mentioned  in  Xeuo- 
phon^^%  had  a  property  of  more  than  500  minas,  which  would 
subject  him,  in  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  among  other  expenses 
to  the  pay  of  more  than  one  trierarchy,  in  case  a  war  should 
break  out;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  be  forced  to  perform  the 
syntrierarchy,  which  had  been  introduced  about  twelve  years 
before  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  which  was  in  existence  when 
Xenophon  wrote  this  passage.  The  word  pay  is  used  because 
a  trierarch  who  did  not  command  his  own  vessel,  made  a  pay- 
ment to  the  other  trierarch  who  served  in  person,  which  appears 
to  be  in  strictness  a  remuneration  for  services  performed.  I 
am  aware  of  no  instance  of  liability  to  the  trierarchy  arising 
from  a  property  of  less  amount  than  this;  and  since  an  estate  of 
1  or  2  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  performance  of 
any  lituigy^'%  what  shall  be  said  to  the  assertion  of  Isaus^",  that 
many  had  borne  the  expensive  office  of  trierarch,  whose  property 
did  not  amount  to  80  minas  ?  If  tbb  is  not  a  rhetorical  exag- 
geration, or  a  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  who,  by  concealing 
their  property,  wished  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  a  greater  sacrifice, 
while  they  only  performed  their  just  share,  these  must  have  been 
services  performed  by  ambitious  and  publio^spirited  citizens, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  contribute  to  a  syntrierarchy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  a  small  property.  The  same  judgment  may 
be  formed  on  the  case  of  another  client  of  the  same  orator^**, 
who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  a  gynmasiarchy  from  a  supposed 
fortune  of  about  83  minas. 


«"  De  Dicfldog.  Hered.  p.  110. 

Pay  for  the  eailors  cannot  be  here 
meant.  Reckoning  the  pay  without 
the  proTinon  at  20  minas  a  month,  al- 
though 30  were  often  given,  the  result 
would  be  such  a  sum  as  no  trierarch 
ever  paid  or  could  pay;  we  have  also 
sufficieotly  proved  that  the  trierarch 


was  never  bound  to  furnish  the  pay, 
and  if  pay  were  meant,  the  expression 
used  must  have  been  fiurBovs  vavr&y 
and  not  rfwipapxias. 
*^*  See  book  Hi.  oh.  8L 
*^^  De  DicsBOg.  Hered.  ubi  sup. 
«'«  OeMeneol.  Hered.  pp.  21»— 223. 
Orell. 
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Chapter  XVL 

The  Antidosis,  or  compulsory  Exchange  of  Property. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  researches  concerning  the  liturgies, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the 
exchange  {avrlSoa-i^). 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor,  and  particularly  those 
whose  property  had  been  diminished  by  reverses  of  fortune^  *% 
from  the  oppression  of  an  unfair  burden,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  wealthy  from  escaping  the  liturgies,  it  was  enacted  by 
law  that  whoever  named  another  person  to  a  liturgy,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  been  passed  over,  though  better  able  to  under- 
take it  than  himself,  was  empowered  to  transfer  it;  and  in  case 
the  latter  party  refused  to  take  it,  he  could  demand  an  exchange 
of  property,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  then  perform  the 
liturgy  from  the  property  received  by  him  in  exchange;  and 
the  party,  to  whom  the  exchange  had  been  offered,  could  no 
longer  be  called  upon  to  perform  it^^*.  Solon  was  the  author 
of  this  regulation,  which,  though  obviously  subject  to  many 
difficulties,  was  neither  unjust  nor  absurd^'*,  and  it  provided  a 
ready  means  of  redress  against  arbitrary  oppression.  To  assist 
every  man  in  obtaining  his  right,  and  to  afford  protection  to  the 
poor,  were  the  predominant  objects  of  the  legislation  of  Solon, 
which  he  pursued  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  inconve- 
niences which  might  arise  from  the  means  employed  in  attaining 
them. 

The  exchange  most  frequently  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
trierarchy,  and  not  uncommonly  in  that  of  the  choregia^*;  it 
existed,  however,  in  the  other  liturgies,  and  could  also  be  had 
recourse  to  as  a  relief  from  the  property  taxes,  if,  for  example, 
any  one  complained  that  his  means  were  not  greater  tiian  those 


«*7  Oni.  o.  Phsnipp.  pp.  10S9, 1040. 
^^*  Snidae  in  v.  dyriiwrif,  Lex.  S^. 
p.  107,  Ulpian  ad  Mid.  p.  600  A. 
*"  Orat  c.  Phflniipp.  init. 


^*  Xenoph.  <Eooii.  7»  S,  LyBiM  mpi 
Tov  odiwor.  p.  745,  DanoBth.  c.  Lept. 
§  100  (p.  406,  30),  0.  Mid.  p.  666,  8. 
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of  some  other  person  who  was  rated  to  a  lower  class,  or,  as 
was  frequently  the  case,  that  persons  could  prove  themselves 
unfairly  included  in  the  class  of  the  Three  Hundred^".  This 
proceeding  was  allowed  every  year  to  the  persons  nominated 
for  the  liturgies  by  the  regular  authorities,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  trierarchy  and  property  taxes  were  the  generals^**,  to  the 
great  delay  of  military  a£fairs.  The  offerer  immediately  laid  a 
sequestration  upon  the  property  of  his  opponent,  and  sealed  up 
his  house,  if  he  refused  to  accept  the  liturgy;  the  house  was 
however  free  to  the  first  party.  The  next  step  was  that  both 
the  parties  undertook  upon  oath  to  give  an  account  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  were  bound  within  the  space  of  three  days  to  deliver 
in  an  inventory  (airSifHiva-is)  to  each  other.  Then  the  cause 
was  decided  by  the  court^".  If  the  decision  was  unfavourable 
to  the  party  who  made  the  offer,  the  proposed  exchange  did  not 
take  place;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Isocrates  gained  his 
cause  by  means  of  his  son  Aphareus,  against  Megadeides,  who 
had  demanded  to  exchange  property  with  him.  If  however  the 
decision  was  in  favour  of  the  offerer,  the  opponent  was  free 
either  to  accept  the  exchange,  or  to  perform  the  liturgy.  On 
that  account  Isocrates  undertook  the  third  of  the  three  trie- 
rarchies  performed  by  himself  and  his  son,  when  Lysimachus 
had  claimed  to  exchange  with  him^'*;  and  it  is  to  this  the 
oration  concerning  the  exchange  refers,  a  speech  of  great 
length,  but  barren  of  information.  Lastly,  the  party  to  whom 
the  offer  was  made,  could  not  bring  the  cause  into  court, 
after  the  seal  had  been  once  imposed;    but   he   was  then 


^*  Orat.  c.  Phffinipp.  particularly  p. 
1046, 24,  from  whence  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  question  in  the  speech 
relates  to  the  advance  of  the  taxes. 
Concerning  translation  from  one  class 
into  another,  compare  also  the  argu- 
ment to  this  oration. 

**  Orat  c.  Ph»nipp.  p.  1040,  De- 
mosth.  Philipp.  i  p.  60,  20,  Xenoph. 
Rep.  Ath.  3,  4 ;  comp.  Suidas  in  the 
passage  quoted  by  Matthias,  MiscelL 
Philolog.  vol.  L  p.  249. 

^-^  Orat.  c.   Phoeuipp.  cf.  Xenoph. 


ubi  sup.  (unless  it  be  thought  that  law 
suits  with  regard  to  ship's  furniture 
are  here  meant,  see  the  speech  against 
Euergus  and  Mnesib.  p.  1148,  17  8qq*) 
Suid.  in  v.  duJkKaaia. 

*^  Isocrat  de  Antid.  2,  ed.  Hall,  p. 
80,  ed.  OrelL  Ck>mp.  the  inaccurate 
account  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators, 
p.  240,  and  the  more  correct  one  in 
p.  244.  Dionys.  Halicam.  Vit.  Di- 
narch.  ad  fin.  Aphareus  is  also  men- 
tioned as  trierarch  in  Orat.  c.  £uei^. 
et  Mnesib.  p.  1148. 
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obliged  to  take  the  liturgy;   as  was  the  case  with  Demos- 
thenes***. 

All  immoveable  and  moveable  property  was  transferred  in 
the  exchange,  with  the  exception  only  of  mines^**,  whidi  were 
exempted  from  the  extraordinary  taxes  and  the  litorgies^  as 
b^ng  already  taxed.  On  the  other  hand,  WesseUng  upon 
Petit  maintains  that  all  actions^  and  Wolf  that  aD  civil  actions, 
of  the  parties  making  the  exchange,  were  transferred  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  Both  regulations  are  too  absurd  to  be 
imputed  to  the  Athenian  law.  With  r^ard  to  public  actions  it 
is  evident  at  first  sight  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  prac^ 
tice.  We  will  su]^se  that  Demosthenes  and  Thrasylochus 
exchanged  their  property,  and  that  Demosthenes  had  an  action 
for  illegal  proceedings  pending  against  him;  if  thai  Demos- 
thenes was  afterwards  condemned  to  death,  is  Thrasylochus 
to  be  executed?  No  one  indeed  imagined  this  possible;  but 
supposing  Demosthenes  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents, 
is  Thrasylochus  .to  pay  the  fine,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  and  to  suffer  whatever  were  the  other  con- 
sequences of  such  omission  ?  A  r^ulation  of  this  kind  would 
be  impossible,  for  the  law  could  only  punish  the  person  who 
actually  committed  the  offence.  The  case  is  precisely  the  same 
with  civil  or  private  cases.  If  Thrasylochus  struck  Callias,  or 
injured  his  property  in  any  manner,  and  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  before  the  exchange  took  place,  and  after  it  had 
been  completed,  was  condemned  to  pay  to  Callias  a  certain 
sum  for  damages,  Demosthenes  is  evidently  not  bound  to  pay 
this  sum;  for  the  liability  is  personal,  and  necessarily  continues 
so.  Or  if  Thrasylochus  had  a  private  law  suit  relating  to  some 
mining  affair,  the  mines  being  a  species  of  property  which  was 
excluded  from  the  exchange,  it  is  manifest  that  when  the 
exchange  was  made,  the  law  suit  could  not  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Demosthenes. 

Now  let  us  suppose  another  case.     Demosthenes  brings  an 
action  against  Aphobus  for  having  damaged  his  property,  and 


**^  C.  AphoKii.  p.  841,  c.Mid.  p.  540.  i  my  Dissertation  upon  tho  Silver  Mines 
^  Orat.  c.  Phsenipp.  p.  1044.  Com.  |  of  Laorium. 
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demands  a  compensation  of  10  talents:  while  the  case  is 
pending;  he  exchange?  his  property  with  Thrasylochus;  in  this 
instance  it  is  agreeable  to  common  sense  that  the  cause  should 
pass  over  to  Thrasylochus,  who  is  at  liberty  either  to  proceed 
with  it,  or  allow  it  to  fiedl  to  the  ground;  and  if  he  adopts  the 
former  course,  he  has  no  one  to  blame  for  the  issue  of  it  but 
himself.  In  other  words,  the  parties  making  the  exchange 
transferred  their  property,  mines  being  excepted,  with  all  claims 
and  obligations  attached  to  it,  and  particularly  all  debts,  as 
4nay  be  seen  from  the  speech  against  Phaenippus.  This  holds 
good  of  every  other  transfer  of  property,  even  when  there  was 
no  interchange:  whoever  received  an  estate  by  inheritance, 
received  also  the  rights  and  duties  belonging  to  it:  and  with 
r^ard  to  the  exchange  the  same  rule  obtained. 

The  single  case  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  law 
suits  were  transferred  in  the  exchange,  exactly  proves  what  has 
been  stated.  When  the  action  of  Demosthenes  against  his 
guardians  (from  whom  he  claimed  compensation  for  the  pro- 
perty of  which  they  had  defrauded  him,  and  thus  in  fact 
demanded  restitution  of  what  had  formerly  belonged  to  him, 
as  of  an  unpaid  debt)  was  to  have  come  before  the  court  in  a 
few  days,  Thrasylochus  offered  to  exchange  property  with  him, 
having  a  secret  understanding  with  the  guardians,  that  if  Demos- 
thenes accepted  the  offer,  he  (Thrasylochus)  would  not  proceed 
with  the  cause  against  them;  because  these  law  suits,  as 
the  orator  expressly  says,  were  transferred  to  the  party  who 
made  the  exchange^^.  Demosthenes  accepted  the  exchange, 
reserving,  however,  his  claims  upon  the  guardians,  in  the 
hope  of  a  judicial  decision,  by  which  the  reservation  would 
be  granted  to  him:  failing,  however,  to  attain  this  object, 
and  as  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  he  cancelled  his  agree- 
ment to  the  exchange,  and  performed  the  trierarchy,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  give  up  the  cause  against  his  guardians,  to 
whom  his  opponent  had  already  yielded  the  dispute^'*. 


^  a  Aphob.  iL  p.  840  exU  &'  tl 
oyrcdcjcciy,  »£  Koi  rStv  iucuv  rovnav  rov 


dprMvros  yiyvofUv»v. 

**  Ibid.  p.  841,  c.  Mid.  p.  6S9  8qq. 
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Chapter  XVII. 

Extraordtnary  means  employed  by  the  Greek  States  to  relieve 
pecuniary  difficulties:  namely^  Foreign  Subsidies^  Pbmder, 
Captures,  forced  and  voluntary  CofUributions. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  resources  of  Athens  and  her 
various  means  of  raising  money,  she  shared  the  common  fate  of 
the  Grecian  states,  and  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  greatest 
difficulty  by  an  inability  to  pay  comparatively  trifling  sums, 
arising  from  the  want  both  of  foresight  and  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  revenue^'*.  Thus  Athens,  after  the 
anarchy,  at  a  time  when  the  state  ^as  completely  exhausted, 
was  driven  into  hostilities  with  the  Boeotians,  by  an  inability  to 
raise  2  talents^"^;  and  subsequently  the  Thebans  themselves 
were  prevented  from  recovering  their  citadel  from  the  foreigners 
by  being  in  like  manner  unable  to  raise  5  talents;  and  an  expe- 
dition (5f  all  the  Arcadians  failed  in  attaining  its  object  from  a 
want  of  9  talents^*^  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the 
states  of  Greece  resorted  to  other  means  of  raising  money  than 
those  that  have  been  already  mentioned^  and  particularly  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  war. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Persian  subsidies, 
which  were  chiefly  obtained  by  Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  being 
employed  against  Athens*'*.  The  occasions  upon  which  the 
latter  state  received  support  from  the  king  of  Persia  or  his 
satraps  were  rare,  as  for  example,  through  Alcibiades  and 
Conon;  in  the  contests  against  Macedon,  when  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Persian  king  to  assist  the  Athenians' with  money,  he  at 
first  refused  it  in  a  coarse  and  barbarous  epistle;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Athenians  no  longer 
ventured  to  accept  any  aid,  he  offered  th^n  300  talents. 


^  Instoncee  of  embanasBment  see 
in  Thucyd.  viiL  4,  and  above  book  iii. 
ch.  19. 

*^  Lys.  c.  Nicomach.  p.  860. 

*"  Mach.  c  Ctesiph.  p.  633. 


^  More  than  6000  talents;  see 
book  i.  ch.  8.  This  took  place  later 
than  Olymp.  91,  4  (b.c.  413)^  as  is 
shown  by  Andoc.  de  Pace,  p.  103,  cf. 
Thucyd.  viii.  5. 
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Another  productive  source  of  revenue**"  was  the  plunder 
obtained  in  war;  for  according  to  the ,  international  law  of  the 
ancients,  the  bodies  of  all  prisoners,  together  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  slaves,  and  their  whole  property,  moveable  and 
immoveable,  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror ;  and  it 
was  only  by  particular  stipulatiods  that  milder  conditions  were 
obtained;  for  example,  that  the  free  population  of  a  conquered 
city  should  be  permitted  to  go  out  with  a  single  garment  each, 
or  to  pay  a  large  contribution,  or  to  cultivate  their  own  lands 
upon  the  payment  of  a  rent.  The  troops  were  also  frequentiy 
paid  out  of  the  plunder;  and  the  conquered  land  was  then 
immediately  sold.  The  Athenian  generals  also  in  one  instance 
received  60  talents  for  nine  triremes,  which  had  been  captured 
from  Dionysius*'*.  For  reprisals  against  the  enemy  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  taking  prisoners  {dvSpoXrjy^ia,  apSpoKijy^tovy*^ 
and  granted,  both  against  states  and  individuals,  permission  to 
privateer  {aiXa^  crvXat)***.  A  prize-court  decided  upon  the 
plunder  which  was  taken**';  the  tenth  part  of  which  was  allotted 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva***,  and  the  rest  must  have  belonged 
to  the  adventurers:  imder  certain  circumstances  however  it  fell 
to  the  state***,  and  the  proceeds  were  frequentiy  considerable. 
Thus  a  ship  of  Naucratis,  which  the  court  had  adjudged  to  the 
state,  was  estimated  at  9^  talents***. 

The  contributions,  which  were  imposed  upon  conquered 
states,  were  sometimes  of  large  amount;  Pericles  raised  80  and 
at  another  time  200  talents  from  the  island  of  Samos  as  a  fine 
and  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  for  which  indeed 
they  were  not  sufficient**^;  at  times  they  were  taken  not  from 
the  whole  state,  but  from  individuals  whose  principles  were  not 


^**  ^schiiL  nbi  sup.  p.  632  flq.  cf. 
Dinarch.  c.  Demoeth.  p.  14,  where  the 
same  oocnnenoe  is  probably  alluded  to. 

*»*  Died.  XV.  47,  xvi.  57. 

^*  See  Petit  Leg.  Att.  Tii,  L  17, 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  213. 

^^  Conceming  the  avKas  diMwu, 
comp.  e.  g.  Demoeth.  o.  lacrit  p.  931, 
23. 


*^  Cf.  Balmas.  M.  U.  p.  211  sqq. 
liban.  Aigum.  ad  Demoath.  c.  Timo- 
crat.  p.  694, 20. 

^  See  book  iii.  ch.  6. 

*^  Demoeth.  c.  Timocrat.  and  Liba- 
nius  nbi  Bop. 

^  Demoeth.  c.  Timocrat  p.  696,  6, 
14,  p.  763, 16. 

^»  Diod.  xU.  27,  28,  Thucyd.  i.  117. 
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agreeable  to  the  ruling  power^^'.  In  general^  however^  these 
contributions  had  the  character  of  mere  arbitrary  extortions 
alike  from  friends  and  foes;  vessels  were  dispatched  in  order  to 
collect  money  {apyvpoXoyetv^  Saa-fioXoyeip)***)  and  not  legal  tri- 
butes alone  but  additional  contributions,  which  impoverished 
the  ill-fated  inhabitants  of  the  islands;  Alcibiades,  who  had  a 
particular  dexterity  in  business  of  this  description,  and  to 
whom  they  were  most  willing  to  give  contributions,  raised  100 
talents  in  Caria  alone^**.  The  Athenians  went  about  as  pirates, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  war;  and  this  even  in  the 
earlier  and  better  times  of  Athens,  for  we  find  that  Miltiades 
undertook  an  expedition  for  plunder  against  Pkros,  in  order  to 
raise  100  talents^^^.  They  also  imposed  fines  upon  different 
states  for  particular  offences;  thus  for  example  the  Melians,  (or 
according  to  another  reading,  the  Tenians,)  were  required  to 
pay  a  fine  of  10  talents,  for  having  harboured  pirates  in  their 
island,  which  sum  was  collected  with  violence***. 

Lastly,  a  source  of  revenue  by  no  means  unproductive 
existed  in  the  calls  frequently  made  in  the  assembly**'  for 
voluntary  contributions  {iirtBoaets),  either  in  money,  arms,  or 
ships;  and  these,  as  they  smoothed  the  way  to  popular  favour, 
and  as  many  were  either  willing  to  sacrifice  all  they  had  to  the 
good  of  their  country,  or  expected  advantage  to  themselves 
from  its  prosperity,  were  bestowed  largely  by  citizens  and 
foreigners,  especially  such  as  were  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  voluntary  trierarchies  and  the  great 
sacrifices  which  were  made  in  the  earlier  times  for  the  expe- 
dition to  Sicily,  have  been  already  mentioned;  Pasion  the 
banker  furnished  1000  shields  fipom  his  own  manuiieu^ry, 
together  with  five  triremes  which  he  manned  at  his  own  cost***; 
Chrysippus  presented  a  talent  to  the  state,  when  Alexander 
moved  against  Thebes,  and  afterwards  the  same  sum  for  the 


***  An  inBtance  occnn  in  Diod.  xiii. 
47. 

***  Thucyd.  ill.  19,  and  frequently  in 
the  Historians. 

***  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  4. 

***  Herod,  vi.  136. 


**^  Orat  o.  Tbeocrin.  p.  1339,  2 
—28. 

«'7  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  6^7,  liu- 
taroh.  Aloib.  10,  Theophrast.  Char.  22, 
Athen.  iv.  p.  168,  £.  Plutardi.  Phoa  0. 

♦*«  D^moBth.  c.  Steph.  p.  1127, 12. 
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purpose  of  purchasing  com*^*;  Aristophanes^  the  son  of  Nico- 
phemus,  gave  30^000  drachmas  for  an  expedition  against 
Cyprus^;  Nausicles^  general  of  the  hoplitie  in  Imbros,  sup- 
plied 2000  men  with  pay  without  requiring  any  compensation 
from  the  state;  Charidemus  and  Diotimus,  two  other  comman- 
ders^ made  a  free  gift  of  800  shields^^;  Demosthenes  not  only 
performed  voluntary  liturgies  and  contributed  money  for  the 
public  works^  but  gave  on  different  occasions  three  triremes, 
and  also  at  one  time  eight  talents,  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
three  more  for  the  building  of  the  walls,  one  talent  after  the 
battle  of  Chseronea,  and  another  for  the  purchase  of  com^*'« 
As  they  were  accustomed  to  give  presents  upon  so  large  a  scale, 
Isaeus^**  might  well  reproach  Dicseogenes,  who  was  posseted  of 
an  income  of  80  minas,  with  having  given  no  more  than  300 
drachmas,  even  less  than  Cleonymus  the  Cretan.  It  is  singular 
that  voluntary  contributions  were  not  claimed  for  wars  only,  or 
to  assist  the  people  during  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  even  for 
sacrifices''^. 

Chapter  XVIII. 
Public  Loans. 

Op  the  other  measures  by  which  the  Greeks  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  any  temporary  diflBculty  of  the  state,  and  of  which 
the  second  book  of  the  CEconomics  attributed  to  Aristotle  fur- 
nishes a  considerable  collection,  I  will  now  mention  some  of 
the  most  remarkable,  although  many  are  not  better  than 
common  tricks  of  roguery  and  swindling. 

Of  these  the  most  frequent,  and  indeed  the  least  objection- 
able, is  the  borrowing  of  money,  which  was  not  so  extensively 
practised  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  both  because  credit 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  also  because  the  high  rate  of  interest  was 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  a  national  debt;  besides 
which  their  system  of  finance  had  not  the  solidity  nor  was  of 


*<•  ]>emoeih.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918,  inf.    I      *'"  Decret.  ap.  Vit.  x.  Orat.  p.  276  sq. 
**»  Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  bonis  p.  644.  ***  De  Dic»og.  Hered.j>.  111. 

«*■  Demoeth.  de  Ckvona,  p.  265.  ^*  Plutarch.  Phoc.  9. 
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the  artificial  nature  which  this  method  of  raising  money 
requires;  hence  they  preferred  procuring  the  necessary  supplies 
immediately  by  a  property  taz^  to  borrowing  the  necessary  sum 
and  afterwards  repaying  it  at  a  high  interest.  We  do  however 
find  examples  of  loans  of  various  kinds  (either  from  foreign 
states  and  individuals^  or  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  state 
itself),  as  of  property  sacred  or  not  sacred,  paying  or  not  pay- 
ing a  rent,  with  or  without  security,  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
and  sometimes  with  a  certain  allowtfkice  of  a  currency  of  tokens. 
The  loans  of  most  frequent  occurrence  were  those  obtained 
by  a  state  from  its  own  citizens,  as  they  required  the  least  credit 
and  were  most  easily  effected:  rich  aliens  at  Athens  under  the 
protection  of  the  state  sometimes  made  a  voluntary  offer  of 
lending  money^:  a  loan  to  one  state  from  a  citizen  of  another 
occurs  in  an  Orchomenian  Inscription*.  Sparta  furnished  the 
Samians,  who  endeavoured  to  reconquer  their  native  country, 
with  a  sum  of  money  which  they  raised  by  a  public  decree  in 
a  manner  which  seems  more  amusing  to  us  than  it  could  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  Spartans.  It  was  effected  by  the  inha- 
bitants fasting  for  one  day  together  with  their  slaves  and  cattle^ 
and  each  person  was  obliged  to  contribute  to  the.  state  the  same 
quantity  that  he  would  have  consumed^^,  for  which  probably 
no  repayment  was  required.  This  state  also  lent  100  talents  to 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens;  which  the  people,  whether  from 
love  of  justice,  as  Demosthenes  a£Brms,  or  through  fear  of  the 
Spartans,  redeemed  by  a  general  property  tax,  though  some 
persons  required,  and  not  without  an  appearance  of  justice,  that 
those  who  had  incurred  the  debt  should  pay  it^*'.  In  this  loan 
there  was  doubtless  neither  interest  nor  security.  Loans  of 
money  belonging  to  the  temples  frequently  occur,  and,  for  the 


***  It  was  however  neceesaiy  for 
them  to  avoid  committing  any  solecism 
in  their  language  which  could  shock 
the  Athenian  ear»  if  they  wished  their 
proposal  to  be  accepted.  Photius  in 
V.  6€piS>. 

♦  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  No.  1569. 

**•  Aristot.  CEcon.  ii.  2, 9,  Plutarch, 
(de  Discrim.  Amic.  et  Adul.  33),  relates 


the  same  story  of  a  present  of  com 
sent  by  the  Spartans  to  the  Smyr- 
nieans.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  this 
generous  action  was  repeated,  or  that 
one  of  the  accounts  is  untme? 

^  Demosth.  c  Leptin.  §  10,  11, 
Isocrat  Areop.  28,  Lysia^  c.  Nioom. 
p.  860,  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  19,  Plu- 
tarch. Lysand.  21. 
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most  part  without  interest^**.  Besides  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  Athens  borrowed  from  its  temples,  it  may  be  also  men- 
tioned, that  the  temple  of  Delos,  which  was  under  the  power  of 
Athens,  had  lent  money  upon  interest  to  private  individuals, 
and  even  to  many  states^^*.  The  money  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  Lycurgus,  and  advanced  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  adminis- 
tration, may  be  considered  as  a  loan  of  private  individuals 
without  interest. 

Of  a  security  or  pledge  in  the  case  of  public  loans  there  are 
but  few  examples:  Memnon  of  Rhodes,  the  governor  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  assigned  to  the  creditors  the  national  revenues  which 
were  next  due ;  Tachus,  the  king  of  Egjrpt^  did  the  same,  upon 
the  advice  of  Chabrias^**^;  the  Oreitee  of  Euboea  are  stated  to 
have  pledged  the  public  revenues  to  Demosthenes  for  a  debt 
bearing  interest  ^*^;  and  at  Orchomenus  the  cattie-pastures 
appear  to  have  been  given  to  an  Elatean,  as  a  security  for  a 
loan  of  money**". 

Compulsory  loans  are  all  those  which  were  imposed  upon 
certain  persons  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  or  the  command  of 
a  tyrant,  either  because  they  were  particularly  rich  or  in  the 
possession  of  those  objects  which  were  required.  The  advance 
of  taxes  made  by  the  wealthy  Athenians^'  belongs  generically 
to  this  class,  although  there  is  a  difference  in  the  form,  for  the 
state  was  not,  in  this  instance,  the  debtor,  but  the  poorer, 
citizens,  who  escaped  the  equal  proportion  of  the  taxes.  The 
Chians  obtained  a  forced  loan,  which  fell  solely  upon  the 
capitalists,  in  the  following  manner:  they  ordered  that  all  the 
money  lent  out  to  private  individuals,  which  in  this  island  was 
entered  in  a  public  register,  should  be  delivered  up  by  the 
debtors  to  the  state,  which  then  undertook  their  obligations, 
and  engaged  itself  to  pay  the  interest  out  of  the  public 
revenue  until  it  was  able  to  redeem  the  principal***.  Diony- 
sius  the  elder,  and  Tachus,  required  all  the  uncoined  gold 
and  silver  to  be  lent  to  the  state :    the  Mendeeans,  wishing  to 


^  Corp.  Inacript.  Nos.  76  and  144. 
*^  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  158. 
^  Arifltot.  <Econ.  ii.  2,  20,  25.    C£ 
Polyen.  V.  11,5. 


^^  ^schin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  496. 
<"  Corp.  Inscript  No.  1569. 
*••  See  book  iv.  eh.  9. 
*^  Aristot.  (Econ.  ii.  2,  12. 
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raise  money  for  the  war  against  Olynihus^  decreed  that  every 
person  should  sell  all  his  slaves^  with  the  exception  of  one 
female  and  one  male,  in  order  to  lend  to  the  state  the  money 
which  accrued  from  the  sale :  tlie  Clazomenians  passed  a  decree 
compelling  private  individuals  to  advance  all  their  stock  of  oil^ 
a  commodity  which  was  produced  in  that  state  in  great 
abundance,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money, 
with  a  view  to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  corn:  the  Ephesians 
prohibited  the  women  from  wearing  gold  ornaments,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  deliver  what  they  had  as  a  loan  to  the  state^^. 
The  Clazomenians  owed  20  talents  to  their  mercenaries  for 
arrears  of  pay,  for  which  they  paid  a  yearly  interest  of  4  talents 
to  the  commanders ;  thus  they  were  continually  making  useless 
payments,  widiout  arriving  any  nearer  to  the  redemption  of 
the  debt.  They,  therefore,  coined  20  talents  of  iron  money,  to 
which  they  arbitrarily  gave  the  value  of  silver,  distributed  it 
proportionally  among  the  most  wealthy,  and  received  an  equal 
quantity  of  silver  in  retur%by  which  they  redeemed  the  debt^**. 
The  iron,  which  was  thrown  into  circulation  by  the  possessors, 
replaced  the  silver  as  a  currency  of  tokens,  and  tlierefore  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  was  not  diminished ;  the  iron 
money  performed  the  same  service  at  home  as  the  silver 
formerly,  and  whatever  silver  they  possessed  besides  that 
furnished  to  the  state,  could  be  used  for  foreign  exchanges.  So 
far  then  this  iron  coinage  stood  to  them  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  paper  money  of  modem  days.  But  the  state  also  paid  an 
interest  to  those  persons  whose  silver  it  had  received,  and 
gradually  redeemed  the  iron  for  silver:  thus  these  iron  coins 
also  served  the  purpose  of  a  certificate  of  debt.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  interest  must  have  been  small ;  for  they  probably  gave 
less  than  the  common  rate,  as  the  creditors  also  possessed  the 
current  tokens :  if  the  state  paid  10  per  cent.,  with  the  4  talents 
which  were  formerly  given  to  the  commanders  every  year,  it 
might  have  both  paid  the  interest  and  redeemed  the  principal 
in  about  eight  years. 


*•*  Aristot.  (Econ.  ii.  2,  20,  25  (cf.  I      ^  Arisiot.  (Econ.  ii.  Ifi. 
Potyaan.v.  11,6),  21,  IG,  19.  I 
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It  hardly  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  states  as  well  as 
private  individuals  gave  bonds  of  debt,  which  were  sometimes 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals^'^  particularly  of 
bankers,  and  sometimes,  if  the  money  had  been  borrowed  from 
sacred  corporations,  in  temples,  &c^*^. 


Chapter  XIX* 

Alterations  in  the  Currency ^  as  a  Financial  Expedient. 

A  FRAUDULENT  method  of  assisting  the  finances,  which  was 
only  effectual  for  the  moment,  and  in  the  sequel  produced  the 
most  pernicious  consequences,  was  the  coining  of  base  kinds  of 
money. 

Many  Grecian  states,  even  in  the  time  of  Solon,  openly 
made  use  of  silver  money  alloyed  with  lead  or  copper^**,  which, 
although  it  was  not  productive  of  any  disadvantage  to  the 
inland  traffic  of  the  country,  was  either  wholly  or  nearly  devoid 
of  value  in  foreign  exchanges.  It  happened,  however,  but 
seldom  that  the  state  was  an  intentional  coiner  of  false  money; 
a  charge  which  nevertheless  falls  with  justice  upon  Dionysius 
the  Elder,  who  left  no  evil  means  imtried  of  putting  his  tyran- 
nical projects  into  execution.  In  order  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  citizens  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  ship-building,  he  compelled  the  creditors  to  receive 
a  coinage  of  tin,  which,  according  to  Pollux,  who  probably 
follows  Aristotle  in  the  constitution  of  the  Syracusans,  passed 
for  4  drachmas,  and  was  only  worth  1^'^.  The  same  person,  on 
another  occasion,  being  unable  to  repay  a  loan  which  was 
claimed  of  him,  commanded  his  subjects  upon  pain  of  death  to 
produce  all  their  silver,  which  he  coined  and  reissued  at  twice 
its  former  value,  and  then  paid  the  debt  at  this  standard*^  ^ 


^•7  Corp.  Inscript  No.  1669. 

*«  Ibid,  No.  76. 

^»  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  766, 10. 
Cf.  Xenoph.  do  Vectig.  3. 

*»•  Aiistot.  (Econ.  ii.  2,  20 ;  Pollux, 
Tiii.  79.    That  Dionysius  the  Elder  is 


here  meant,  is  shown  by  the  siege  of 
the  Regini,  the  date  of  which  is 
Olymp.  98,  2  (b.c.  387).  CL  Diod. 
xiv.  111. 

<^  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
in  the  (Economics.   The  two  accounts 
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An  action  of  similar  dishonesty  had  been  before  committed  at 
Athens^  by  Hippias  the  Pisistratid*  He  called  in  all  the  silver 
in  circulation^  which  was  taken  at  a  fixed  value ;  and  after- 
wards^ a  new  device  having  been  agreed  upon^  he  reissued  the 
silver  at  a  higher  value  than  that  at  which  it  had  been  paid 
in*^".  Republican  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  anxiously  main- 
tained the  purity  of  her  silver  coin ;  and  although  the  fineness 
of  the  standard  was  latterly  somewhat  diminished,  the  state, 
which  had  made  the  forging  of  coins  a  capital  offence^'*,  never 
chose  to  derive  any  profit  from  the  debasement  of  her  silver 
coinage. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  Athens,  in  the  archonship  of 
Antigenes  (Olymp.  93,  2,  b.c.  407),  there  being  at  that  time  a 
great  difficulty  in  raising  money  for  the  extensive  military 
preparations  in  progress,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
coining  gold  with  strong  alloy  from  the  statues  of  Victory***; 
and  in  the  year  which  succeeded  the  issuing  of  this  adulterated 
money,  in  the  archonship  of  Callias  (Olymp.  93,  3,  B.C.  406), 
a  coinage  of  copper  was  struck*'%  which  was  soon  afterwards 
recalled*'*.  This  copper  was  doubtless  intended  to  supersede 
the  silver  oboli,  and  must  have  been  issued  below  its  real  value, 
as  otherwise  there  could  have  been  no  reason  for  recalling  it 
from  circulation:  Athens,  however,  had  some  copper  coins 
which  were  always  current,  viz.,  the  chalcus,  having  the  value 
of  an  eighth  obolus,  and  also  the  lepta,  it  being  impossible  to 


are  totally  different,  although  they 
have  been  confonnded  by  the  same 
writer.  Salmasius  (M.  U.  p.  247)  con- 
founds them  with  one  another,  and 
arbitrarily  mutilates  the  words  of 
Pollux. 

*"  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
Aristot.  (Eoon,  iL  2,  4,  should  be  un- 
derstood. 

*f  Demosth.  o.  Lept  p.  608, 13,  c 
Hmocrat.  p.  705  extr. 

'^^  See  book  i.  0.  6.  It  is  to  this  that 
Demetrius  alludes,  irtpl  ipfuffv.  §281, 
and  thence  Quintilian  I.O.  ix.  2,  92, 
**  Victoriis  utendnm  esse.** 


«7»  SchoL  Aristoph.  Ran.  737. 

*^  Aristoph.  Eocles.  810  sqq.  The 
Commentatois  upon  Aristophanes  and 
Eckhel  (see  book  i.  ch.  6,  note  78) 
have  confounded  the  gold  coins  alloyed 
with  copper  and  the  copper  coins; 
and  if  the  words  of  Aristophanes  are 
correctly  explained,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  poet  speaks  of  the  fonner  in 
the  Frogs,  and  of  the  latter  in  the 
EoclesiaanuNB :  the  distinction  is  also 
shown  by  the  difference  in  the  yean^ 
which  the  Sdioliast  states  npon  good 
authority. 
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coin  silver  in  such  minute  pieces.  These  copper  coins  were 
perhaps  introduced  by  the  statesman  and  elegiac  poet  Diony- 
sius  sumamed  the  Brazen,  who  in  Olymp.  84,  1  (b.c.  444), 
went  as  leader  of  the  colony  to  Thurii*'',  and  consequently  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  the  originator  of  these  monetary 
regulations,  which  were  made  in  the  93rd  Olympiad.  Lastly, 
passing  over  the  copper-money  of  Athens,  in  the  times  of  the 
emperors,  I  may  mention  the  coinage  in  that  metal  issued  by 
l^otheus,  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  himself  from  a 
pecuniary  embarrassment ;  this,  however,  must  be  considered 
in  the  same  light  as  paper-money,  and  not  as  a  false  coin,  since 
its  value  was  secured  by  the  engagements  of  the  general  to 
take  it  in  the  stead  of  silver,  and  to  redeem  whatever 
remained*'*. 

The  employment  of  base  kinds  of  money  derives  its  origin 
either  from  fraud,  a  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  or  from  the 
notion  that  the  precious  metals  are  a  source  of  corruption,  and 
that  therefore  their  home  circulation  must  be  prohibited.  From 
this  latter  cause,  Plato  in  his  second  State  imagines,  according 
to  the  Doric  model,  a  money  circulating  in  the  country,  and 
devoid  of  value  abroad  {vofiiafia  iinx^^p^^^)^  deriving  its  cur- 
rency from  the  countenance  of  the  state ;  and  together  with  this 
another  coinage,  not  in  circulation,  but  kept  in  the  public 
coffers,  of  universal  currency  (kolvov  ^EXKrjviKov  vofitafia),  for 
the  uses  of  persons  travelling  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  carrying 
on  of  war*'*. 

This  is  not  mere  theory,  but  was  actually  put  into  practice 
in  Sparta*".  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  precious 
metals  were  well  known  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  the  Achaic 
Spartan  Menelaus  is  particularly  mentioned  to  have  possessed 
both  gold  and  silver ;  but  the  former  remained  scarce  for  a  long 
time**' ;  whereas  silver  in  the  Grecian,  as  well  as  in  all  other 


^f  Athen.  xv.  p.  669  E.  Of.  Plu- 
tarch. Nic  4.  For  specimens  of  his 
poetry  see  Aristot  Rhet.  ilL  2,  Athen. 
XV.  p.  668  E.  p.  762  C.  x.  p.  443  D. 
ziii.  p.  662  C. 

*i*  See  book  n.  ch.  24. 


*'•  De  Legb  v.  p.  742  A. 

^^  In  the  following  account  I  differ 
somewhat  from  Monso  (Sparta,  i.  I, 
p.  162):  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  de- 
cide which  of  us  is  the  most  correct. 

^>  See  book  i.  ch.  3. 
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nations,  must  have  been  the  most  general  medimn  of  exchange, 
as  there  were  few  places  in  which  it  could  not  be  procured ;  in 
the  more  early  times  indeed  it  was  not  coined,  but  circulated 
in  bars  of  a  certain  weight.     But  the  Dorians,  a  people  inha- 
biting a  mountainous  district,  and  carrying  on  no  trade,  were 
doubtless  scantily  supplied  with  the  precious  metals ;  and  since 
it  was  a  national  prindple,  which  existed  both  by  .usage  and 
institution,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  what  is  called  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  all 
intercourse  with  other  races,  they  strictly  prohibited,  at  a  time 
long  anterior  to  the  coining  of  money,  the  use  of  silver  and  gold 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  thus  effectually  prevented  their 
introduction  into  the  country.    If  this  regulation  had  not  been 
made  in  early  times,  the  interdiction  of  silver  and  gold  could 
not  have  been  ascribed  to  Lycurgus;  no  modem  institution 
would  have  been  attributed  to  so  ancient  a  name.    The  Spar- 
tans therefore  were  driven  to  the  use  of  some  other  metal  as 
the  common  medium  of  exchange,  and  iron  being  abundantly 
obtained  in  the  country,  they  made  use  of  bars  of  that  metal 
{ojSeXol^  ofieXla-Kovjy  which  were  stamped  with  some  mark  in 
the  iron  furnaces  of  Laconia ;  while  in  other  countries  bars  of 
copper^"*  or  silver  were  current;  whence  the  obolua  or  ipU,  and 
the  drachma  or  hamfful,  received  their  names.    When  after- 
wards Pheidon  abolished  the  use  of  metallic  bars^**,  and  intro- 
duced coined  money,  the  Spartans  also  began  to  stamp  their 
iron  in  large  and  rude  pieces ;  for  which  purpose  they  either 
used,  as  the  author  of  the  Eryxias  asserts,  lumps  of  this  metal, 
which  were  useless  for  other  purposes,  such  perhaps  as  are  now 
used  for  making  cannon-balls,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
they  softened  the  best  iron,  so  as  to  render  it  imfit  for  working, 
by  plunging  it  when  hot  in  vinegar. 

But  when  Sparta  began  to  aim  at  foreign  dominion,  it  had 
need  of  a  coinage  that  should  be  current  abroad,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  imposed  tri^^utes  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
and  demanded  a  contribution  of  a  tenth  from  all  the  Greeks :  a 


^  Plutarch.  Lysand.  17-    Ck>nceni-  I  the  paasageB  quoted  in  book  L  ch.  16. 
log  the  words  obelus  and  dradima  see  I     ^  C£  EtymoL  in  v.  ^Xlowos. 
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large  quantity  of  the  precioas  metals  was  also  brought  into  the 
country  by  Lysander;  and^  as  we  learn  from  the  first  Aid- 
biades  of  Plato^  the  wealthy  possessed  much  gold  and  silver ; 
as^  when  once  imported,  they  were  never  suffered  to  leave  the 
country.  Neverdieless,  at  this  very  time  the  prohibition  of  all 
private  use  of  the  precious  metab  was  re-enacted,  and  the  pos- 
session of  gold  or  silver  made  a  capital  crime,  the  government 
remaining  by  law  the  exclusive  possessor,  as  in  the  ideal  state 
of  Plato ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  an  extremely  ancient 
custom  of  the  Spartans^"^;  although  it  again  fell  into  disuse 
in  the  times  which  inunediately  succeeded,  it  being  found 
impossible  to  maintain  so  unnatural  a  prohibition  after  the 
advantages  of  gold  had  been  (mee  made  known  to  the  people. 

In  this  instance  the  iron  money  was  founded  upon  ancient 
usage  and  moral  views.  The  iron  coinage  of  the  Byzantians 
was  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  was  similar  to  the 
money  of  the  Claaomenians,  with  this  difference  that  it  was  not 
also  a  certificate  of  debt.  Byoantium,  notwithstanding  the  fer* 
tility  of  its  territory  and  its  favourable  situation  for  commerce, 
was  for  the  most  part  in  unprosperous  circumstances.  The 
Persian,  and  afterwards  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  well  as  the 
wars  of  Philip,  shattered  its  pow^  and  resources;  it  was 
engaged  in  continual  warfare  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians, 
and  was  unable  to  keep  them  off  either  by  resistance  or  tri* 
butes ;  and  to  crown  the  other  evils  of  war,  they  suffered  this 
additional  torment,  that  after  having  by  much  trouble  and 
expense  obtained  an  abundant  harvest,  the  enemies  either 
destroyed  or  carried  off  the  produce  of  their  labour ;  until  in 
Olymp.  125, 2  (b.c.  279),  they  agreed  to  pay  the  Gauls  a  yearly 
tribute  of  3000,  5000,  and  10,000  pieces  of  gold,  and  at  last  the 
large  sum  of  80  talents,  on  condition  that  their  lands  should 
not  be  ravaged^'^    This  annoyance  compelled  them  to  have 


^^  The  whole  of  this  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  following  passages, 
Plutarch.  Lysand.  17,  Lacon.  Apoph- 
thegm* Lyciu^.  9,  30y  Polyb.  vi.  49, 
Pollnx  TiL  105,  iz.  79,  Xenoph.  Rep. 
Laced.  7,    Porphyr.    de    Abstin.  ill. 


p.  360,  Eryxias  24,  of.  Salmas.  Usnr. 
p.  320. 

*"  Polyb.  ir.  46,46.  Compare  Liv. 
xxxviii.  16,  Herodian.  iiL  2,  and  others 
concerning  the  fertility  of  the  countiy 
and  its  favonrable  situation. 
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recourse  to  many  extraordinary  measures  for  procuring  money, 
and  finally,  to  the  imposition  of  the  transit  duties,  which  in 
Olymp.  140,  1  (b.c.  220),  involved  Byzantium  in  the  war  with 
Rhodes. 

Among  the  means  resorted  to  in  early  times  for  relieving 
the  financial  distresses  of  the  Byzantine  state,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  iron  money  for  the  home  circulation,  that  the  silver 
might  be  used  for  foreign  trade  and  the  purposes  of  war^"*.  It 
was  current  in  the  times  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  bore 
the  Doric  name  Sidareos,  as  the  small  copper  coin  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  called  Chalcus^"'. .  As  it  is  stated  that  it  was  thin 
and  worthless^"*,  it  appears  to  have  been  only  a  plate  of  iron 
stamped  or  pressed  in  upon  one  side. 

The  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  no  other  kind  of  money 
but  the  metallic.  There  is  no  necessity  for  entering  into  a 
refutation  of  the  writers^**  who  mention  the  leather-money  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  a  fable  which  we  must  at  once  reject, 
without  attempting  to  remove  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers 
by  incorrect  alterations'**^.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
leather-money  in  use  among  the  Romans  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Numa:  Carthage  however  made  use  of  a  token  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  we  find  that  some  unknown  substance  of  the  size  of  a 
stater,  enveloped  in  leather  and  marked  with  the  public  seal^ 
supplied  the  place  of  metal^**. 


^^  See  Heyne  Byzant.  p.  II,  wImmo 
opinion  is  nearly  the  same. 

^  Aristoph.  Nub.  250,  Plat.  Oomic. 
ap.  SchoL  Aristoph.  nbi  sup.  Strattis 
ap.  Poll.  ix.  78.  [See  Meineke,  Fr. 
Com.Or.yoLiL  p.  649,775.— Traksl.] 

*■•  Affirrdv,  IkdxuTTov  iravrtoiv  km 
ffMuXirarop,  SchoL  Aristoph.  nbi  sup. 
Pollux  ubi  sup.  (cf.  yii  105,)  Hesych 
in  V.  (rMp€oi>  The  word  iXdxurrop 
does  not  mean  smallness  of  size,  but  of 


value,  according  to  an  Attic  idiom 
abready  remarked  by  other  writers. 
This  iron  coin  also  occurs  in  Aristid. 
Plat.  Orat  ii.  p.  241,  vol.  ilL  ed.  Cant. 

^  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Fis- 
cher ad  Etyx.  ubi  sup. 

*^  Which  is  the  method  adopted  by 
Salmasius  with  a  passage  in  Pliny, 
Usur.  p.  464  sqq. 

*^^  Conoenung  which  see  Salmarius 
ut  sup.  p.  963  sqq. 
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Chapter  XX.    . 
.  Other  Financial  Eapedients  employed  by  the  Greek  States. 

The  sacred  property  was  held  in  much  respect  by  the  Grecian 
republics;  and  although  some  instances  occur  in  which  they 
seized  the  possessions  of  foreign  temples^  as  was  done  by  the 
Phocians  and  also  the  Arcadians  in  01ympia^*%  yet  in  these 
cases  offence  was  given  not  only  to  the  Greeks  in  general^  but 
even  to  many  of  their  own  fellow-citizens.  The  Athenians 
indeed  borrowed  money  from  the  temples^  and  Pericles  coun- 
selled them  even  to  remove  the  golden  ornaments  of  the  statue 
of  Minerva^  pledging  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  replace 
what  they  took*'* :  none  however  but  the  tyrants,  such  as  Dio- 
nysius,  Lachares,  and  others,  who  hesitated  not  to  commit  any 
kind  of  sacrilege,  ever  ventured  to  plunder  the  property  of  the 
temples.  But  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  Greeks,  until 
the  period  of  their  final  decline,  were  upon  the  whole  a  reli^ous 
people,  yet  the  confiscation  of  sacred  property  is  of  Grecian 
origin.  Tachus,  upon  the  advice  of  Chabrias,  acquainted  the 
Egyptian  priests,  that  on  account  of  the  impoverished  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  that  some  of  their  offices 
should  be  abolished.  Upon  which  communication  (every 
priest  being  unwilling  that  his  own  situation  should  be  su{>- 
pressed),  they  readily  furnished  him  with  considerable  simis 
of  money;  these  he  exacted  not  from  particular  individuals 
but  from  their  whole  nimiber,  and  allowed  all  their  offices 
to  remain  as  before;  he  then  limited  their  expenses  to  a 
tenth  of  the  former  amount,  and  required  the  other  nine-tenths 
as  a  loan  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  At  the  same 
time,  by  the  advice  also  of  Chabrias,  he  imposed  a  tax  upon 
houses,  a  poll  tax,  a  tax  upon  com,  viz.,  of  2  oboli  upon  each 
artabe  of  com  sold,  one  to  be  paid  by  the  seller,  the  other  by 
the  buyer,  and  an  income  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  captains 
of  vessels,  the  possessors  of  workshops,  and  all  other  persons 


Xenoph.  HelL  vii.  4,  33  sqq.  '•'  Thucyd.  ii.  13. 
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engaged  in  trade*".  Also  Cleomenes^  the  satrap  of  Alexander, 
threatened  the  Egyptians  with  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
priests,  and,  as  was  the  case  with  Tachus,  obtained  large  oontri- 
butions  from  them,  each  one  wishing  to  retain  his  station***. 

Another  farourite  measure  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  one 
well  known  to  the  Athenians,  was  the  appropriation  by  the 
state  of  a  monopoly  of  certain  commodities,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken  in  the  first  book***. 

The  measure  of  the  tyrant  Hippias  had  an  appearance  of 
justice,  when  in  order  to  raise  money  he  ordered  those  portions 
of  the  houses  to  be  sold,  which  projected  into  and  over  the 
public  street,  upon  the  plea  that  the  street  was  public  property 
and  ought  not  to  be  overbuilt :  the  possessors  then  repurchased 
their  own  property,  by  which  he  raised  a  considerable  sum***. 
The  same  method  was  adopted  in  after  times  by  the  Assembly, 
with  the  same  object  and  consequence,  upon  the  counsel  of 
Iphicrates***.  Another  unjust  measure  was  introduced  by  the 
same  Hippias,  who  for  a  moderate  sum  liberated  any  citizen 
from  the  trierarchy,  choregia,  and  other  liturgies,  which  then 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  other  contributors***. 

The  Byzantines***  in  some  financial  difficulty  sold  the  unpro- 
ductive lands  of  the  state  (by  which  we  are  to  understand 
uncultivated  and  wooded  land)  in  perpetuity,  and  the  productive 
lands  for  a  term  of  years,  so  that  in  the  latter  case  they  in  fact 
only  received  in  advance  the  rent  which  would  have  been  annu- 
ally owing :  the  same  course  was  pursued  with  the  property  of 
sacred  corporations  and  the  phratrias  [OuurtarLKiL  ka\  irarp^ 
6>r^#cA),  particularly  with  that  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
estates  of  private  individuals,  since  the  proprietors  of  these 
would  naturally  give  a  high  price  for  lands  thus  situated :  as  a 


*•*  Aristot.  (EcoD.  iL  2,  25. 

*•»  Ibid.  33. 

^  See  chap.  9. 

*»7  Arist.  (Econ.  ii.  2»  4. 

*••  PolyieaiL  iii.  9, 30. 

^^  Aristot  CEcon.  ubi  sup. 

^  See  Aiistot.  CEcon.  ii.  2,  3,  rt- 
^iinj  dr}fx6<ria  ore  public  lands  which 
were  not  connected  with  temples,  in 


which  case  they  would  be  Sato.  In 
everjTthing  else  I  have  followed  the 
text  of  Schneider,  except  that  I  place 
a  stop  after  akanmmkUv,  and  omit  dc 
after  rpirop.  There  are  however  pro- 
bably other  fiUse  readings  in  the  pas- 
sage, so  that  the  account  given  in  the 
text  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  certain. 
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compensation  for  which  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
gymnasium,  the  market,  and  hurbour,  the  places  of  sale,  the 
sea-fishery,  and  the  sale  of  salt,  were  allotted  to  these  corpo- 
rations. It  was  also  resolved  to  impose  a  tax  upon  jugglers, 
fortune-tellers,  &c.,  amoimting  to  a  third  part  of  their  gains ; 
the  money-changing  business,  which,  if  the  iron  coin  was  in 
existence,  must  have  been  of  considerable  importance,  was 
farmed  out  to  a  single  bank;  and  it  was  prohibited  to  buy 
money  from  or  sell  it  to  any  other  bank  upon  tlie  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  amoimt.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were  sold  also  for 
money;  for  whereas  the  law  required  that  a  citizen  should  be  of 
pure  descent  both  on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side,  they 
were  granted  to  those  who  were  descended  from  citizens  only 
on  one  side,  upon  the  payment  of  30  minas.  Also  several  resi- 
dent aliens  had  lent  money  upon  mortgage,  and  as  the  law  stood 
they  were  unable  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  thus  pledged, 
upon  which  the  state  granted  them  the  right  of  holding  landed 
property,  on  condition  that  they  paid  to  the  state  a  third  part 
of  the  principal.  In  a  scarcity  of  com  they  kept  back  the  ships 
coming  out  of  the  Pontus,  and  when  the  merchants  began  at 
last  to  complain  that  they  had  been  detained  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  selling  com  to  the  Byzantines,  a  compensation  of  10 
per  cent,  was  allowed  to  them,  which  was  paid  by  imposing 
upon  sales  a  tax  of  equal  amount^^^ 

Chapter  XXI. 

Xenophofifs  Proposals  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  Attica. 

The  defects  in  the  Athenian  system  of  finance  were  not  unper- 
ceived  by  the  acute  observers  of  antiquity;  its  most  striking 
peculiarity  was  that  the  revenue  was  derived  chiefly  from  foreign 
contributions :  the  managers  of  public  afiiedrs  were  indeed  aware 
of  the  injustice  committed  against  the  allies,  but  they  conceived 
that  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  poverty  of  the  Athenian 
people"*. 

^^  This  is  Uie  meaning  of  the  ao-  |  has  completely  misonderatood. 
count,  which  Salmasiiis  M.  U.  p.  219,  I      ^'  Xenoph,  de  Vectig.  init 
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It  was  with  this  view  that  Xenophon  wrote  his  Essay  on  the 
Revenues^  or  the  Sources  of  National  Prosperity  {frepi  Trope^v), 
about  the  close  of  his  life,  probably  in  Olymp.  106, 1  (b.c.  356),  • 
after  his  sentence  of  exile  had  been  reversed  at  the  instigation 
of  Eubulus ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  he  wrote  it  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Eubulus,  as  it  exactly  coincides  with  the  known  opi- 
nions of  that  statesman,  his  desire  of  peace,  and  love  for  the 
theorica,  as  well  as  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  by 
which  he  obtained  so  great  popularity*"". 


A*'  That  this  short  treatise  was  writ- 
ten for  Eubulus  was  first  remarked  by 
Schneider,  p.  161,  with  great  probabi- 
lity, who  has  sufficiently  disproved  the 
date  assigned  to  it  by  Weiske  (Olymp. 
89,  3),  both  in  the  discussion  p.  139 
sqq.  and  in  the  notes.  Some  observa- 
tions which  I  had  made  in  writing 
with  regard  to  the  date  of  this  treatise 
before  the  appearance  of  Schneider*s 
edition  mostly  a^j^ree  with  the  inquiries 
of  this  editor,  but  as  there  are  some 
discrepancies  between  us  I  will  shortly 
explain  my  notion. 

It  is  evident  from  2, 7,  and  6, 1,  that 
Xenophon  had  returned  from  banish- 
ment, nor  should  Schneider  (ad  4, 
43)  have  allowed  himself  to  be  misled 
by  Weiske  into  the  idea  that  this  trea- 
tise was  written  at  Scillus  or  Corinth, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Thoricus 
being  placed  to  the  north,  and  Ana- 
phlystus  to  the  south,  which  might 
have  been  as  well  said  in  Athens  as  in 
the  Peloponnese  ;  concerning  this 
point  however  I  may  defer  any  detailed 
examination  until  another  place.  We 
do  not  indeed  know  the  time  of  his 
recal,  nor  how  long  he  remained  at 
Athens,  for  he  is  said  to  have  died  at 
Corinth;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
Eubulus  could  not  have  had  any  influ- 
ence before  Olymp.  102,  or  103,  or 
even  later  stilL 

The  following  events  are  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  treatise,  which 
took  place  after  the  100th  Olympiad  : 
the  voluntary  election  of  Athens  to  the 


supreme  comniand  by  sea  (5, 6),  the 
voluntary  recognition  of  the  Athenian 
ascendancy  over  Thebes  on  the  part  of 
the  Thebans  themselves  (5,  7)>  aiter 
the  latter  had  received  benefits  from 
Athens ;  both  these  events  took  place 
in  Olymp.  100,  f  (see  book  iii.  17,  con- 
cerning both;  Schneider,  p.  173,  states 
it  differently);  Sparta  having  been  sup- 
ported by  Athens,  allows  the  latter  to 
maintain  its  ascendancy  as  it  chooses 
(6,  7)»  viz.  in  Olymp.  102,  4  (Xenoph. 
HelL  vii.  1.  Died.  zv.  07»  see  Schnei- 
der, p.  174),  when  Athens  had  sup- 
ported the  Spartans  against  the  supe- 
rior force  of  Epaminondas.  Athens 
assists  the  Arcadians  under  the  Athe- 
nian general  Lysistratus,  who  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  (3, 7)»  an  event  which 
cannot  have  lu4>pened  before  the  alli- 
ance concluded  in  Olymp.  103,  3  (cf. 
Xenoph.  HelL  viL  4,  2  sqq.  Died.  xv. 
77)  Schneider,  p.  100).  Also  the  expe- 
dition under  Hegesilans,  who  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
(Diogenes  Laert  in  Vit.  Xenoph. 
Schneider,  p.  160),  in  Olymp.  104,2; 
for  the  expedition  against  Plutarch  in 
EubcBa,  on  which  occasion  Hegesilans 
was  condemned  to  death,  is  not  here 
meant,  nor  did  it  take  place  as  Schnei- 
der (p.  138,  p.  150)  supposes  in  Olymp. 
105, 3,  but  in  Olymp.  106,  4  (see  book 
iv.  ch.  13).  The  confusion  prevalent 
in  Greece  (5,  8),  he  correctly  places 
(p.  174)  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
Immediately  before  the  composition 
of  this  essay  a  war  took  place,  and  a 
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He  begins  with  considering  whether  it  could  not  be  possible 
for  the  Athenians  to  obtain  sufficient  subsistence  from  their 


peace  was  concluded,  by  means  of  which 
quiet  was  re-established  by  sea  (4, 40; 
5)  12,  which  latter  passage  has  no 
reference  to  the  duration  of  the  war  by 
land;  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of  the 
iU  consequences  of  the  past  war): 
therefore  the  peace  which  followed  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  (Olymp.  104,  2) 
cannot  be  here  intended.  It  would  be 
better  to  understand  that  with  Philip 
in  Olymp.  106,  2  (Diod.  xvL  4);  it 
appears  to  me  however  most  probable 
that  the  peace  which  terminated  the 
Social  war  in  Olymp.  106, 1,  is  meant, 
as  this  was  the  war  which  had  such  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  finances  of 
Athens  (see  book  iii.ch.  19),  and  by  this 
peace  the  security  of  the  sea  was  re- 
stored; both  facts  agree  particularly 
well  with  6, 12. 

According  to  my  idea,'  then,  the 
treatise  was  written  in  this  year;  and 
at  the  same  time  Isocrates  laboured  to 
attain  the  same  object  as  Xenophon  in 
his  oration  irtpl  Elpfjvrftf  and  also 
makes  similar  complaints  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  revenue :  and  moreover 
the  object  of  the  whole  treatise  being 
to  improve  the  situation  of  the  Athe- 
nians without  oppressing  the  allies, 
agrees  exactly  with  this  period  of  impo- 
verishment,and  with  the  peace  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies;  and 
finally,  since  Schneider  (ad  Xenoph. 
HelL  p.  10)  has  proved  that  Xenophon 
was  alive  in  Olymp.  105,  4,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  lengthen  his  life  by  one 
year. 

On  the  6ther  hand,  Schulz  (de 
Cyrop.  Epilog,  p.  27))  and  after  him 
Schneider  (p.  139  sq.  174  sq.),  propose 
to  refer  this  treatise  to  so  late  a  date  as 
Olymp.  106,  2,  upon  the  idea  that  the 
Phocian  war  is  mentioned  in  it  i  it  may 
however,  in  my  opinion,  be  shown  that 
it  was  written  before  that  war.  The 
passage  in  question  (5, 9)  is  as  foUows : 


— **  If  the  Athenians,  without  being 
parties  to  any  war,  would,  by  sending 
ambassadors  to  the  different  states  of 
Oreece,  use  their  influence  to  make 
the  temple  of  Delphi  independent,  as 
before,  they  would  have  all  the  Greeks 
on  their  side  against  those  who  had 
endeavoured  to  seize  the  temple  after 
the  Phocians  had  quitted  it  (cieXifit^v- 
rtt>y  T&v  4c0KcW)/'  The  Phocians 
had  taken  the  temple  of  Delphi  in 
Olymp.  106,  2,  and  since  they  remained 
in  possession  of  it  during  the  whole  of 
the  Sacred  war,  the  plundering  of  the 
sacred  property  was  gradually  com- 
pleted, and  they  retained  possession 
until  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
Olymp.  108, 3,  which  may  be  seen  from 
Diod.  xvi.  23—59,  cf.  Demoeth  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  356,  17*  Now  since 
Xenophon  cannot  have  written  this 
passage  after  Olymp.  108,  3,  it  must 
refer  to  some  period  antecedent  to 
Oljrrop.  106, 2,  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  Phocians  had  quitted  the 
temple ;  and  even  if  any  one  were  to 
object  that  €KKiir6vT»v  means,  they  had 
become  effeminate,  they  had  degenerated, 
the  result  remains  the  same. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  are  the 
Phocians  mentioned  in  this  place? 
The  state  of  the  case  appears  to  be  as 
follows.  The  temple  of  Delphi  was, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  the 
Greeks,  an  independent  sacred  posses- 
sion, the  chief  management  of  which 
was  exclusively  vested  in  the  council  of 
Amphictyons  and  the  sacred  assembly 
at  Delphi ;  but  the  Phocians  were  al- 
ways putting  in  claims  for  the  direction 
of  this  temple,  which  they  affirmed  to 
belong  to  them,  and  that  they  had  even 
once  been  in  possession  of  it  (Diod. 
xvi.  23),  an  assertion  which  they  also 
strengthened  with  the  authority  of 
Homer  (11.  b.  518);  and  these  claims 
were   according    to    Diodorus   again 
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own  country;  for  which  purpose,  he  observes,  the  land  is  excel- 
lent, the  climate  mild,  the  soil  capable  of  yielding  the  best  pro- 
ducts ;  and  those  districts  which  do  not  produce  com,  are  made 
infinitely  richer  by  the  presence  of  mineral  treasures;  ihe  sea  is 
also  productive,  and  Attica  is  most  favourably  situated  for  com- 
merce both  by  sea  and  land;  and  is  moreover  by  her  remoteness 
from  barbarian  nations  relieved  from  any  apprehension  of  an 
injury  which  had  been  felt  by  most  other  states. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  natural  adva  ntages  of 
Athens,  he  next  proposes  some  plans  for  improving  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  creating  revenues  by  which  the 
needy  citizens  might  be  maintained;  proposals  which  are 
neither  remarkable  for  their  acuteness  or  depth,  nor  capable  of 
being  put  into  practice  with  advantage,  however  benevolent  and 
praiseworthy  the  motives  may  have  been  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded. The  first'<^^  refers  to  the  resident  aliens;  these,  he 
says,  maintain  themselves  without  receiving  anything  from  the 
state,  and  also  pay  a  protection-money;  in  his  opinion  the  best 


brought  forward  in  Olymp.  106,  2, 
-when  they  were  assisted  by  the  ooiin- 
tenance  of  Sparta  (Diod.  xvi.  29). 

In  the  time  of  Cimon,  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  given  the  temple  to  the 
Delphians,  that  is  to  say,  had  made  it 
independent ;  but  Athens  immediately 
afterwards  transferred  it  to  the  Pho- 
cdans  (Thncyd.  i.  113).  In  the  peace 
of  Nicias  (Olymp.  89,  d)  independence, 
a  native  jurisdiction^and  freedom  from 
all  foreign  tribute*  were  secured  by 
treaty  to  the  sacred  property  of  Del- 
phi, the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  city 
together  with  the  territory  belonging 
to  it  (Thucyd.  v.  18),  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding armistice  the  free  use  of  the 
temple  and  the  oracle  had  been  gua- 
ranteed, and  assistance  against  sacri 
l^e  had  been  promised  to  the  Delphi- 
ans(Thacyd.  iv.  118);  with  regard  to 
the  first  article  of  this  armistice,  Sparta 
particularly  invited  Bcsotia  and  Phods 
to  accede  to  it.  The  Phoci^uis^  how- 
ever, may  have  frequently  repeated 


their  claims,  until  they  at  last  ceased, 
as  it  is  stated  by  Xenophon. 

In  Olymp.  106,  before  the  renewal 
of  these  claims,  the  Thebans  played 
the  chief  part  in  the  coondl  of  the 
Amphictyons ;  by  theirmeans  the  Spar- 
tans were  condemned  to  the  enonnons 
fine  of  500  talents,  and  afterwards  to 
double  that  amount  (Diod.  zvi.  23, 20). 
Thebes  at  that  period  was  still  the  pro- 
dominant  power,  whence  Sparta  and 
Athens  combined  agamst  her,  and  from 
their  hatred  towards  Thebes  took  the 
side  of  the  Phocians.  It  is  therefore 
more  than  probable,  particularly  since 
Xenophon  speaks  so  briefly  and  ob- 
scurely of  the  transaction,  that  it  was 
the  Thebans  who  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  temple,  and 
this  before  Olymp.  106,  2.  Of  the 
claims  of  the  Phodans  renewed  in  this 
year,  and  asserted  with  violence,  the 
author  was  entirely  ignorant 

^  Cap.  2. 
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of  all  revenues.  For  these  reasons  it  is  fit  that  they  should 
receive  some  farther  encouragement:  to  which  end  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  relieve  them  from  some  degrading  liturgies,  that 
were  of  no  advantage  to  the  community,  and  from  serving  as 
hoplitfle;  for  the  state  would  be  more  benefitted  if  the  armies 
were  composed  of  citiasens,  than  if  they  were  mixed  with 
Lydians,  Phrygians,  Syrians,  and  other  barbarians;  and  again, 
it  would  be  honourable  to  the  Athenians  to  rely  in  battle  rather  . 
upon  themselves  than  upon  foreigners.  He  also  proposes  that 
those  who  on  application  might  appear  worthy,  should  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  cavalry,  and  should  receive  permission 
to  build  houses,  in  order  to  cover  the  empty  spaces  within  the 
walls;  also  that  protectors  of  resident  aliens  (/AeroiKo<l)v\aK€9) 
should  be  appointed,  and  rewards  given  to  those  who  brought 
more  persons  of  this  class  into  the  city;  which  would  have  the 
double  effect  of  increasing  the  good-will  of  the  aliens  actually 
resident,  and  of  bringing  all  refugees  under  the  protection  of 
Athens. 

If  the  Athenians  followed  the  counsels  of  Xenophon,  the 
prosperity  of  Athens  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  internal  causes.  The  citizens  would  in  that 
case  have  singly  carried  on  a  perpetual  war,  and  have  been 
swept  away  in  battle;  while  the  resident  aliens  passed  their  life 
in  security:  and  although  the  latter  might  have  borne  some 
share  in  the  dangers  of  war,  would  not  all  the  noble  families 
have  gradually  become  extinct?  The  citizens  would  have  been 
compelled  to  give  up  their  occupations,  and  submit  to  an  entire 
loss  of  property,  while  the  resident  aliens,  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  all  commerce,  all  industry,  and  at  last  of  the  land, 
would  have  become  sole  proprietors  of  all  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  the  Athenians.  They  would  also  have  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  greater  numbers  than  was  actually  the  case,  and 
the  state  thus  have  suffered  the  severest  injury.  Nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  the  destruction  of  Athens,  than  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Cecropidee;  and  a 
foreign  race,  enriched  by  banking  and  other  usurious  practices, 
destitute  of  all  noble  motives,  and  bent  only  upon  momentary 
gain,  forced  themselves  into  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
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administration  of  the  state.  If  the  Athenians  had  deliberately 
sanctioned  this  course  of  policy,  they  must  either  have  been 
beyond  measure  philanthropic  and  benevolent,  or  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  tiieir  real  prosperity  for  the  purchase  of  a  trifling 
benefit.  A  comparatively  large  number  of  resident  aliens  may 
indeed  have  been  advantageous  for  commerce,  for  industry,  and 
the  public  revenue;  but  higher  considerations  of  policy  could 
not  permit  that  they  should  be  favoured  in  the  degree  proposed 
by  Xenophon. 

The  unquestionable  advantages,  he  proceeds  to  say,  which 
Athens  possessed  for  commerce^*^',  arose  not  only  from  its 
favourable  situation,  its  magnificent  and  commodious  harbours, 
but  also  from  the  excellence  of  its  coin,  which  could  alwajrs  be 
exchanged  with  profit;  so  that  the  merchants  of  Attica,  instead 
of  being,  like  the  traders  of  other  places,  obliged  to  export 
commodities  for  the  purpose  of  barter,  had  the  option  of  carry- 
ing out  money.  The  first  suggestions  that  our  author  makes 
for  the  improvement  of  trade  are,  that  prizes  shoidd  be 
appointed  for  the  commercial  court,  to  be  awarded  to  which- 
ever member  should  give  judgment  with  tiie  greatest  rapidity 
and  fairness:  the  object  of  this  proposal  was  afterwards  effec- 
tually gained  by  the  introduction  of  the  monthly  suits^:  also 
that  particular  honours  should  be  given  to  the  merchants  and 
the  masters  of  vessels,  in  order  that  with  the  increased  number 
which  these  distinctions  would  attract,  the  amount  of  the 
exports  and  imports,  of  the  sales,  of  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  public  duties,  might  be  augmented^.  He  also  recommends 
a  particular  plan,  which  required  a  contribution  of  money,  from 
a  conviction  that  the  Athenians,  who  had  been  so  often  taxed 


^*  Xenoph.  chap.  iii. 

^  See  book  i.  ch.  9. 

^  [The  sentence  in  the  original  is, 
d^Xov  ore  Toaovr^  hv  frXtlov  koL  ctira- 
yoiTO  Koi  i^dyoiTO  Kcd  cWe/ATrotro  Koi 
makoiro  kuI  fiur6o^po7.To  Ktd  reXccr- 
iJMpoui.  The  last  editor,  Dindorf,  pro- 
poses to  expunge  the  words  «eac  6^- 
yoiTO,  comparing  i.  7^  frpoo-crycrai  de 
w  dcirai  Km  atrimtfiirtTtu  a  jdouXcrac. 


Thus  also  Aristotle  Polit.  i.  3,  (evuc^- 
Ttpag  yhp  yiyifoiuvrfs  r^f  fiorfiia^  r^ 
fla-aytaBcu  Zv  MkcU  ical  cWcTcirccy  w 
€v\€6vaioPf  cf  apaytcris  ^  rov  POfiUr/Jui' 
Tos  aropio-Brj  XP^^^'  ^^^  again  m. 
6,  tA  ir\€ovaCoyra  rwv  yiyvofUvnv  cV- 
ir^fiyltaa-BM,  vii.  12,  Toitatro  Trfg  SakaO' 
arfs  ir€fiirofi€voi£,  Thucyd.  iv.  26, 
cWc/AfTcii/  t6.  (TitUi,   iv.  30.  o-rroy  cV* 

n-C/ATTCCV. — T  RAN  81..] 
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for  the  maintenance  of  fleets  and  armies^  and  had  expended 
large  sums  without  any  sure  prospect  of  benefit  resulting  to  the 
state^  and  with  a  certainty  of  never  recovering  their  money, 
would  willingly  contribute  to  this  undertaking.  He  proposes 
to  build  public  inns  and  warehouses,  in  addition  to  those  already 
in  existence,  for  the  entertsdnment  of  captains  of  vessels  and 
merchants,  as  well  as  some  conveniently  situated  market-houses; 
and  to  purchase  some  public  trading-vessels,  which,  like  other 
property  belonging  to  the  state,  were  to  be  let  out  for  hire  upon 
the  production  of  sufficient  security.  The  author  supposes  that 
the  profit  upon  this  speculation  would  amount  to  3  oboli  a  day; 
so  that  the  subscribers  would  obtain  a  very  high  per-centage 
upon  their  shares:  a  subscriber  of  10  minas  would  receive 
nearly  20  per  cent.  {vavriKbv  ax^Bov  eTrlire^Trrov),  exactly 
180  drachmas  for  360  days;  and  of  5  minas  more  than  the 
third  part  of  the  principal  {hrlrpiTOP  pavrixov).  The  larger 
number  however  would  receive  annually  more  than  their 
original  contributions;  for  example,  subscribers  of  I  mina 
nearly  double  that  sum,  and  this  in  their  native  country,  which 
appears  to  be  of  all  others  the  safest  and  most  desirable  method 
of  investment.  Foreigners  also  might  be  expected  to  contri- 
bute, if  in  return  for  their  contributions  they  were  registered 
among  the  eternal  benefactors  of  the  Athenians,  an  honour  of 
which  some  kings,  and  tyrants,  and  satraps,  might  wish  to 
partake. 

In  all  this  exposition  there  is  nothing  obscure,  but  nearly 
the  whole  is  without  any  foundation  in  reality.  Xenophon 
supposes  unequal  contributions,  according  to  the  different 
amount  of  property,  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  a  property 
tax,  but  an  equal  distribution  of  the  receipts  for  the  purpose 
of  favouring  and  aiding  the  poor;  the  reason  which  induced 
him  to  fix  upon  the  rate  of  3  oboli,  appears  to  have  been  that 
this  sum  was  just  sufficient  for  the  most  scanty  subsistence; 
the  common  daily  wages  were  likewise  3  oboli,  as  were  also  the 
salaries,  for  example,  the  pay  of  the  judges  and  the  assembly; 
but  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  judges  is  no  more  in 
question  tlian  the  wages  of  sailors;  what  Xenophon  is  speaking 
of  is  an  income  annually  arising  upon  each  share,  either  equal 
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to  or  exceeding  the  interest  of  loans  on  bottomry'**^.  Where 
however  was  the  security  that  the  undertaking  would  produce 
3  oboli  a  day  to  each  subscriber!  This  most  essential  point  is 
entirely  wanting  to  these  airy  speculations  of  the  Athenian 
philosopher. 

The  most  important  and  explicit  part  of  this  short  Essay  is 
the  chapter  upon  the  silver  mines '^^  According  to  Xenophon, 
the  Athenian  mines  were  inexhaustible :  ^^  they  have/'  he  says, 
*'  been  worked  from  time  immemorial^  and  yet  to  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  hill  in  which  the  metal  is  found  have  the  works 
already  extended !  nor  is  the  place  which  contains  the  silver 
narrowed  by  the  further  progress  of  the  mining,  but  is  evidently 
increased  as  more  of  the  soil  is  exposed.  Even  at  the  time 
when  the  number  of  persons  labouring  there  was  at  the  highest, 
there  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  employment  for  all. 
And  at  the  present  time  no  proprietor  of  slaves  in  the  mines 
reduces  their  number,  but,  on  the  contrary,  keeps  increasing  it 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  value  of  silver,^'  he  proceeds 
to  say,  ^'  is  not  diminished  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity,  for 
the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied  are  manifold,  and  no  one  is 
satisfied  with  the  amount  which  he  actually  possesses.  Gold," 
he  allows,  ^^is  equally  useful  with  silver;   this,  however,  I 


^  SalmasioB  M.  U.  chnp.  I,  faUs 
into  innnmerable  erroTB,  bj  consider- 
ing the  triobolon  to  be  the  pay  of  the 
dicasts,  fi*om  'which  however  he  ex- 
cludes the  Pentacosiomedimni  and  the 
Thetes  (the  latter  of  whom  were  the 
very  persons  who  had  the  chief  share 
in  it);  but,  not  to  mention  tliat  to 
allow  of  this  interpretation  it  must 
have  been  t6  rpw^Xov,  the  whole  ex- 
planation is  so  senseless,  that  it  is  un- 
intelligible how  a  rational  being  could 
have  hit  upon  it.  Of  a  part  of  this 
confused  investigation,  Heraldns,  his 
victorious  adversary,  justly  says  (Ani- 
madv.  in  Salm.  Observ.  iiL  16,  17), 
"Sotnniufn  est  honUnit  harum  rerum, 
eHam  ^um  tfigiltU,  nihil  aoienHtJ*  He- 
raldns (ibid.  iL  20, 9),  refutes  the  ab- 


surdities of  Salmasius,  but  under- 
stands it  just  as  absurdly  himself  to 
mean  the  pay  of  the  seamen  ($  3),  and 
considers  vavruc^  to  mean  MlnrtiMi 
nauHeum  (§  4),  whereas  it  is  evidently 
to  be  taken,  with  Salmasius,  for  money 
lent  upon  sea  security,  which  Schneider 
has  also  observed  against  Weiske. 
Who  would  agree  to  give  a  sum  of 
money,  exceeding  indeed  thai  contri*- 
bnted  by  others,  in  order  to  receive  a 
share  in  a  salary  given  for  labour  on 
board  a  vessel,  without  any  distinction 
being  made  as  to  the  difieirent  amount 
of  the  deposit,  and  this  only  three 
paltry  oboli,  which  he  might  have  had 
without  contributing  anything  I 
•*»  Chi^.  4, 
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know/*  he  says,  "  that  when  it  appears  in  large  quantities,  it 
becomes  itself  cheaper,  and  makes  silver  dearer.  Now  although 
the  state  sees  that  many  private  individuals  grow  rich  by  their 
mines,  who  by  hiring  out  the  slaves  working  in  them  obtain  a 
net  profit  of  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  slave,  it  does  not  imitate 
their  example :  it  might,  however,  secure  a  permanent  revenue, 
by  purchasing  public  slaves,  until  there  were  three  to  each 
Athenian  (that  is,  about  60,000);  and  by  letting  these,  like  all 
other  public  property,  upon  proper  security.  In  this  proceed- 
ing there  would  be  no  danger  of  loss ;  for  if  the  slaves  were 
marked  with  the  public  seal,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  steal 
them:  nor  would  the  state  be  injured  by  the  competition  of 
other  slave-proprietors.**  He  then  proposes  first  to  purchase 
1200;  '^from  the  profits  arising  from  these  the  number  might 
in  five  or  six  years  be  raised  to  6000"%  which  would  produce  an 
annual  income  of  60  talents;  of  this  sum,  20  talents  might  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  fresh  slaves,  and  40  used  for  other 
expenses.  When  the  number  shall  have  been  brought  to 
10,000,  the  income  will  be  100  talents ;  but  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  procure  and  maintain  a  number  far  greater  than 
this,  is  proved  by  what  happened  before  the  war  of  Decelea. 
It  might  also,**  he  then  suggests,  ^^  be  advisable  to  imdertake 
new  works,  in  which  there  would  be  some  hazard  of  loss,  from 
the  various  success  experienced  in  searching  for  ore ;  as  this 
uncertainty  deterred  many  private  individuals  from  purchasing 
new  mines  from  the  state.**  In  order,  therefore,  that  the 
danger  might  not  fall  upon  single  persons,  he  proposes  to  give 
an  equal  number  of  slaves  to  the  ten  tribes;  that  each  tribe 
should  open  new  mines,  and  that  they  should  bear  the  good  or 
ill  success  in  common ;  and  former  experience  did  not  justify 
the  expectation  that  all  the  trials  would  be  unsuccessful.  He 
also  observes,  that  it  would  be  safer  for  private  persons  to  form 
associations  of  this  kind;  an  arrangement  which  was  subse- 
quently adopted. 

Now  it  was  impossible  that  all  these  proposals  should  attain 
their  object.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  inconceivable  that,  in 


^  See  above  book  L  ch.  13. 
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addition  to  the  private  slaves,  60,000  public  slaves  could  have 
continued  for  any  length  of  time  to  work  the  mines  with  profit, 
but  either  the  state  or  individuals  must  soon  have  been  losers. 
That  Xenophon^s  belief  in  the  inexhaustibility  of  these  mines 
was  a  mere  delusion,  has  been  proved  by  subsequent  experi- 
ence ;  not  to  mention  that  in  bad  seasons  the  dearness  of  com, 
joined  to  the  imperfection  of  the  smelting  processes  known  to 
the  ancients,  would  have  precluded  any  profitable  employment 
of  capital  in  this  business :  and  in  fact  many  proprietors  did 
cease  working,  and  the  mining  was  at  length  discontinued'^®. 

Xenophon  then  properly  remarks,  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  attempt  all  these  schemes  at  the  same  time,  both 
from  the  large  amount  of  contributions  requisite,  and  the 
necessary  result  of  purchasing  any  considerable  number  of 
slaves,  viz.,  that  their  quality  would  be  bad  and  price  high. 
Whereas,  if  they  were  tried  in  succession,  the  profit  derived 
from  one  undertaking  might  be  applied  to  the  execution  of 
another.  '^But,''  he  proceeds  to  say,  '^if  it  should  be  supposed 
that  on  account  of  the  property  taxes  raised  in  the  preceding 
war,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  any  contributions  from 
private  individuals,  the  expenses  of  the  administration  for  the 
coming  year  might  be  defrayed  from  the  smaller  revenues,  as 
had  been  done  in  the  last  war,  and  the  surplus  which  would  be 
created  by  peace,  the  encouragement  shown  to  the  resident 
aliens,  and  the  improvements  in  trade,  might  be  applied  to 
these  undertakings.  Nor  would  the  arrangements  proposed  be 
useless  in  case  of  war,  for  by  reason  of  the  increased  population, 
the  state  would  be  enabled  to  augment  the  number  of  sailors 
and  soldiers:  the  mines  again,  being  already  protected  by 
fortresses,  might  be  easily  put  in  a  state  of  greater  security; 
and  partly  on  account  of  their  situation,  partly  from  the 
difficulty  which  an  enemy  would  find  in  obtaining  provisions 
there,  and  his  inability  to  profit  by  the  ore,  they  would  be  but 
little  exposed  to  attack.  Lastly,  the  state  would  not  only 
derive  a  greater  revenue  from  the  slaves,  but  with  the  increased 


*>®  Tlie  proofs  of  all  these  assertions  may  be  seen  in  my  Dissertation  upon 
the  Mines  of  Laurium. 
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numbers  of  those  dwelling  near  the  mines,  a  large  income 
would  be  obtained  from  the  market,  from  the  public  buildings, 
and  several  other  sources ;  and  the  land  in  their  neighbourhood 
might  acquire  as  great  a  value  as  that  around  the  city;  and  not 
only  this,  but  the  citizens  would  be  made  more  tractable, 
regular,  and  warlike,  by  the  increase  of  the  public  prosperity, 
as  they  would  receive  daily  wages  for  exercising  in  the 
gymnasia,  for  garrison  duty,  military  service,  &c/' 

Among  all  his  schemes  and  recommendations,  the  exhorta- 
tion to  peace*"  is  the  only  one  which  is  entirely  unobjec- 
tionable; it  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  him,  for  the  same 
proposal  was  made  by  Isocrates  at  the  same  period,  and  is 
perpetually  inculcated  by  the  orators,  who  sometimes  repeat  it 
at  very  unseasonable  moments.  "The  prosperity  of  Athens 
will,^'  in  his  opinion,  ^^be  thus  raised  above  that  of  any  other 
state;  for,'*  he  continues,  "would  not  ship-captains  and 
merchants  flock  thither  ?  where  would  those  who  are  rich  in 
the  various  products  of  the  earth,  together  with  all  who  are  able 
to  gain  their  livelihood  either  by  talents  or  money,  handicrafts- 
men, and  sophists,  and  philosophers,  poets,  and  those  who 
minister  to  the  productions  of  poetry,  with  all  who  are  desirous 
to  hear  or  to  see  the  spectacles  and  splendour  of  Athens,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  as  well  as  persons  whose  object  it  is  to  buy 
and  sell  with  dispatch — ^where  would  all  these  obtain  their 
several  ends  so  well  as  at  Athens  ?  The  ascendancy  or  empire 
over  the  Greeks  would  be  more  easily  preserved  by  mildness 
and  peace,  than  by  wars  and  violence.  In  war  not  only  are 
several  branches  of  revenue  deficient,  but  all  the  money  paid 
into  the  treasury  is  consumed  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  it. 
And,'^  he  urges,  "  it  may  be  seen  that  the  revenue  has  always 
fallen  off  in  time  of  war,  and  tliat  the  whole  receipts  were 
immediately  consumed.  And  if  any  one  were  to  ask  me,'*  he 
says,  "whether,  if  another  nation  commits  an  injury  against 
the  state,.  I  should  dissuade  any  revenge  of  the  wrong, 
my  answer  would  be  no:  but  I  must  remind  you,  that  it 
would  be  far  more  easy  to  punish  the  offenders,  if  we  have 

*"  Chap.  ft. 
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committed  no  injury  ourselves;    for  in  that  case  they  would 
have  no  ally.'* 

*^  If  these  proposals  are  put  in  practice"  V'  ^^  continues  to 
say,  "  we  shall  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  Greeks,  an  increase 
of  security,  and  a  more  lasting  &me ;  the  people  will  be  well 
supplied  with  food,  the  rich  be  relieved  from  the  expenses  of 
war;  from  the  abundance  and  plenty  that  would  exist,  the 
festivals  will  be  celebrated  with  greater  splendour,  the  temples 
will  be  restored,  the  waUs  and  docks  repaired,  and  the  priests, 
the  senate,  and  public  officers,  and  knights,  receive  their  former 
dues.  If  these  proposab  should  meet  with  the  public  approba* 
tion,  I  would  counsel  you,'*  he  says,  ^^to  send  messengers  to 
Delphi  and  Dodona,  and  consult  the  gods  as  to  the  expediency 
of  these  plans:  for  if  they  are  done  with  the  favour  of  the 
divinity,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  measures  of  the  state  will 
always  have  a  fortunate  issue/'  This  pious  conclusion  recon- 
ciles the  reader  with  his  author,  notwithstanding  the  many 
weak  points  in  the  work  itself;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  forgive  him  for  not  advising  the  Athenians  to  be 
more  sparing  in  their  festivals,  instead  of  which  he  flatters  them 
with  the  prospect  of  increasing  the  expense  and  magnificence. 
This  wish,  however,  proceeds  from  the  most  sincere  conviction 
and  earnestness ;  Xenophon's  own  disposition  coincided  with 
the  inclinations  of  his  patron,  and  the  pernicious  tendencies  of 
the  Athenian  people. 


Chaptjbb  XXII. 
General  View  of  the  Financial  System  of  Athens. 

If  we  now  take  a  general  survey  of  the  financial  system  of 
Athens,  which  more  or  less  resembled  that  established  in  all 
the  other  Grecian  republics,  with  the  exception  of  Crete  and 
Sparta,  we  shall  perceive  that  in  many  parts  it  was  both 
planned  and  executed  with  acuteness  and  judgment;  and  that 
even  its  imperfections  were  so  blended  with  its  excellences,  that 

*'*  Cliap.  6. 
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by  their  removal^  liberty,  the  source  of  all  public  virtue^  would 
have  been  endangered. 

Although  the  Greeks  were  neither  poor  nor  indifferent  to 
riches,  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  circulation  was 
proportionally  (xr  less  than  in  the  European  states  of  later 
times.  Much  therefore  was  effected  with  little  money;  and  as 
property  returned  high  profits,  individuals  could  contribute 
largely  to  the  state  without  infringing  upon  their  capital. 
Moreover  the  financial  system  of  the  Athenians  was  in  itself 
simple;  their  views  seldom  reached  beyond  the  service  of  the 
current  year,  unless  indeed  the  command  of  some  extraordinary 
resources,  such  for  example  as  the  tributes,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  an  extended  plan  of  operations*  To  peculation  and  the 
embezzlement  of  money  they  were  frequently  indifferent;  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  limited  extent  of  their  resources,  they 
incurred  great  expenses,  and  soon  became  involved  in  diffi- 
culties. The  numbers  of  the  popular  assembly  embarrassed 
their  statesmen  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  prompt  or  decisive  measures.  A  large 
portion  of  the  public  money  was  through  piety  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods;  much  of  it  also  was  expended  upon  monu- 
ments which  will  form  a  lasting  record  of  their  elevated 
thoughts,  their  heroic  deeds,  as  well  as  of  their  consummate 
taste  for  the  arts. 

But  though  they  executed  the  most  splendid  works  which 
have  ever  been  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man,  their  resources 
c^uld  not  be  altogether  applied  to  such  noble  objects:  the 
craving  wants  of  the  lower  order  of  their  citizens  also  required 
to  be  satisfied;  who  by  salaries  and  donatives  in  time  of  peace 
had  become  accustomed  to  indolence,  and  to  the  idea  that  the 
state  was  bound  to  maintain  them;  and  as  by  these  means  the 
lowest  persons  were  placed  sufficiently  at  their  ease  to  attend  to 
the  administration  of  the  state,  the  influence  of  the  democracy 
was  insensibly  extended.  Their  statesmen  were  always  endea- 
vouring to  discover  some  method  by  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  might  be  enriched  and  supported  out  of  the  public 
revenues,  rather  than  by  individual  industry  and  prudence;  as 
the  commonweal  was  considered  as  a  private  possession  to  be 

2  R  2^  , 
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enjoyed  in  common,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  members  who  composed  the  state.  And  yet  it 
would  appear  that  donations  and  salaries  are  nowhere  less 
necessary  than  for  states  in  which  slavery  is  established.  The 
degradation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  enables  those 
who  are  free  to  obtain  their  subsistence  by  the  labour  of  the 
slaves ;  and  it  is  thus  that  they  have  sufficient  leisure  to  attend 
to  affairs  of  state;  whereas  in  countries  in  which  slavery  does 
not  exist,  the  citizens  having  to  labour  for  their  subsistence  are 
less  able  to  employ  themselves  in  the  business  of  government. 
Plato,  therefore,  in  his  sketch  of  a  perfect  state,  proposed  that 
the  governing  class  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  cost 
The  pay  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  early  introduced  in  Athens, 
is  less  objectionable;  but  the  expenditure  incurred  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  other  accounts,  far  exceeded  the  internal  resources 
of  the  state.  Extravagance  at  home,  the  expense  of  the  mili- 
tary operations,  and  the  maladministration  in  their  foreign  pos- 
sessions, gave  rise  to  the  oppression  of  their  allies,  whose 
dependant  and  tributary  condition  drew  down  upon  the  tyrant 
state  the  hatred  of  Greece.  In  order  to  maintain  her  power 
which  was  derived  from  foreign  resources,  Athens  heaped  injus- 
tice on  injustice,  and  endeavoured  by  oppression  and  terror 
to  assert  that  dominion,  which  indeed  no  state  in  Greece  had 
so  just  a  claim  to,  and  to  which  she  had,  as  it  were,  been  led 
and  pressed  onward  by  the  natural  course  of  events.  As  how- 
ever the  galling  restraints  imposed  upon  the  subject  states 
could  necessarily  endure  only  for  a  time;  and  as  a  voluntary 
combination  among  the  Greeks,  such  as  that  against  the  Per- 
sians, could  never  have  been  permanent,  the  Athenian  state, 
and  with  it  the  rest  of  Greece,  must  in  the  end  have  been 
overthrown,  even  if  Pliilip  of  Macedon  had  not  risen  up 
against  it. 

Of  the  different  revenues  of  the  state,  the  custom  duties 
were  the  least  oppressive,  as  having  been  imposed  with  sidt- 
ableness  and  moderation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immense 
fines,  although  they  produced  a  large  income  to  the  state,  were 
a  constant  inducement  to  unjust  decisions.  The  power  of  con- 
fiscating property  was  in  the  hands  of  wild  and  thoughtless 
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demagogues^  a  dreadful  scourge  upon  the  rich  and  great;  par- 
ticularly if  the  proceeds  were  forthwith  distributed  among  the 
people.  The  liturgies,  although  of  great  utility,  were  injurious, 
because  they  were  not  arranged  according  to  any  fair  propor- 
tion. Patriotism,  religion,  enthusiasm,  and  not  less  than  these, 
ambition,  stimulated  individuals  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the 
state.  The  three  first  however  gradually  became  extinct;  while 
the  latter,  being  applied  to  base  instead  of  to  worthy  ends,  exer- 
cised only  a  pernicious  influence. 

In  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  we  do  not  wish  to  undervalue 
their  greatness,  or  to  detract  from  their  noble  qualities:  we 
allow  that  much  was  better  than  in  modem  states,  better  than 
in  the  Roman  empire  when  sunk  in  corruption;  better  far  than 
under  the  oppressive  and  degrading  despotisms  of  the  East:  but 
much  also  was  worse  than  in  our  times.  It  is  only  a  partial  or 
superficial  view  which  discovers  nothing  but  ideal  perfection  in 
antiquity.  The  eulogy  of  past  times,  and  the  unqualified  cen- 
sure of  everything  contemporary,  are  the  results  frequently  of 
perverted  judgment,  or  perhaps  of  a  narrow  and  disdainful 
selfishness,  which  considers  the  heroes  of  antiquity  to  be  the 
only  associates  worthy  of  its  own  imagined  greatness.  There 
are  however  parts  of  the  Grecian  history  less  brilliant  than 
those  which  are  commonly  brought  into  view.  Even  in  the 
noblest  races  of  Greece,  among  which  the  Athenians  must 
without  doubt  be  reckoned,  depravity  and  moral  corruption 
were  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  people.  Although  their 
free  governments,  and  the  small  independent  communities  into 
which  the  different  nations  were  divided,  may  have  produced 
an  intense  and  constant  excitement,  they  were  at  the  same 
time  the  causes  of  innumerable  disturbances;  and,  if  we  except 
those  exalted  minds,  which  found  su£ficient  support  within 
themselves,  we  shall  in  vain  search  for  that  abundance  of  com- 
fort and  charity  which  a  purer  religion  has  poured  into  the 
hearts  of  mankind.  The  Greeks,  with  all  the  perfection  of  their 
works  of  art  and  the  freedom  of  their  governments,  were  more 
unhappy  than  is  usually  believed;  even  in  the  times  of  their 
glory,  they  bore  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  that  destruction 
which  was  sooner  or  later  destined  to  befal  them.    The  forma- 
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tton  of  large  states  into  monarchies,  which  has  limited  the 
sphere  of  individual  action,  and  given  a  greater  degree  of 
stability  to  the  principles  of  government,  appears  to  be  an 
essential  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race;  provided 
that  there  be  also  present  that  energy  of  individual  character, 
that  free  and  daring  spirit,  that  implacable  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion and  the  arbitrary  power  of  rulers,  which  so  distinguished 
the  Greeks.  For  without  these  we  should  in  vain  hope  to 
escape  that  destruction  in  which  the  states  of  Greece  were 
ultimately  overwhelmed. 
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DISSERTATION 


ON 


THE    SILVER    MINES    OF    LAURION 


IN 


ATTICA'. 


§  1.  Situation  of  the  Lautian  Mines j  and  their  relation  to 
the  neighbouring  Towns. 

If  we  consider  the  advantages  which  Athens  derived  from  the 
mines  of  Laurion^  a  prominent  station  should  undoubtedly  be 
assigned  to  them  among  the  numerous  gifts  of  nature'  with  which 
the  country  of  Attica  was  favoured".  The  means  which  they 
afiforded  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital  served  at  the 
same  time  to  enrich  many  private  individuals  and  to  maintain 
large  numbers  of  slaves  (who^  when  occasion  required^  might 
be  used  in  manning  the  fleets') ;  and  the  state  derived  from 
them  an  income^  which^  as  being  productive  of  injury  to  no  one, 
an  ancient  writer^  justly  considers  as  the  best  source  of  public 
revenue.  If  we  except  the  happy  situation  of  the  country,  the 
freedom  of  the  constitution,  and  the  mental  superiority  of  the 
inhabitants,  no  one  circumstance  perhaps  contributed  so  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  state  as  the  possession  of  these  mines. 


•  Prom  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  for  the  years  1814  and  1816, 
p.  85—140. 

'  ^schylus  (Pers.  236),  mentioning 
the  resources  of  the  Greeks,  says, 
dpyvpov  mjyrf  rir  avrois  ion,  Brjaavpos 


*  Cf.  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  1,  6. 
'  Cf.  Xenoph.  ut  sup.  4,  42. 

*  The  author  of  the  Introduction  to 
the  second  book  of  the  (Economics 
falsely  attributed  to  Aristotle. 
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The  power  of  Athens  depended  on  her  fleets^  her  wealth  upon 
foreign  commerce.  It  was  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines 
which  first  enabled  Themistocles  to  found  the  naval  force  of  his 
country;  and  nothing  so  much  promoted  her  trade  as  the  purity 
of  her  silver  coin^  which,  while  many  other  states  of  Greece 
circulated  a  metal  current  only  at  home,  was  every  where 
exchanged  with  profit^.  This  wise  arrangement  was  doubtless 
in  great  measure  occasioned  by  the  possession  of  silver  within 
their  own  territory. 

The  mountain,  or  rather  hill,  in  which  the  silver  mines  were 
situated,  was  called  Laurion  or  Laureion,  but  never  Lauron; 
the  mines  themselves  Laureia  or  Lauria;  and  the  district  Lau- 
riotike*.  Its  height  is  inconsiderable;  Attica  is  of  less  eleva- 
tion from  Hymettus  down  to  the  coast,  so  that  whenever  the 
mountains  of  this  country  are  spoken  of,  Brilessus,  Lycabettus, 
Fames,  Corydallus,  Hymettus,  Anchesmus,  and  others  are 
named',  but  never  Laurion,  although  the  latter  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  any  of  the  others.  Hobhouse'  describes  it  as 
a  high  and  abrupt  hill,  covered  with  pine  trees  and  abounding 
in  marble;  Stuart  also  recognised  in  Legrina  and  Lagriona 
near  Sunium,  the  name  Laurion,  which  has  also  evidently  been 


*  Xenopli.  ut  sup.  i.  3,  cf.  Aristoph. 
Ran.  730—736,  Polyb.  xx.  16,  v6. 

'  Aavpiov,  and  \avptiov,  both  either 
with  or  without  3poy,  frequently  occur, 
the  former  in  Thucyd.  ii.  66,  where  see 
the  commentators,  Pausaniaa  i.  1, 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  361,  Suidas  in  v. 
.  yXauf  iffTarai,  Hesychius  in  v.  yKavK€s 
AavpiiOTiKalt  Schol,  ^sch.  Pers.  237, 
and  Liban.  xx. ;  the  latter  in  Herod, 
vii.  144,  Andoc.  de  Myster.  p.  19,  20, 
where  it  is  falsely  accented  Aavptiov 
(a  MS.  has  however  in  both  places  I 
instead  of  £1.)  In  Thucyd.  vi.  91, 
the  reading  varies  in  the  manuscripts. 
The  first  method  of  writing  this  word 
is  confirmed  by  the  derivative  Aavpu^ 
TiK^s,  with  a  short  Iota,  in  Aristoph. 
Av.  1 106.  Plutarch  (Nic.  4,)  caUs  the 
district  AavpuariKfj,  where  Reiske  in- 


correctly proposes  to  read  Aca)p€coruai, 
Aavp€iu  for  the  mines  occurs  in  Hesy- 
chius, and  consequently  Aavpta  was 
also  in  use,  but  that  Aavpov  was  used 
for  Aavptop  cannot  be  believed  on  the 
credit  of  the  same  grammarian  (in  v. 
Aavpov). 

7  Strabo  ix.  p.  275,  (ed.  Casaub. 
1687,)  Pausan.  i.  32,  Plin.  Nat.  Hist, 
iv.  11,  Ac 

'  Travels  in  Albania,  &c.  vol.  i.  p. 
417.  It  might  be  inferred  from  his 
account  that  the  silver  ore  ran  into 
marble;  this  is  however  uncertain: 
the  passage  in  Stuart  afterwards  re- 
ferred to  is  Ath.  Ant.  voL  iii.  p.  xiii. 
Compare  the  passage  from  the  Un« 
edited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  quoted  in 
note  16. 
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preserved  in  the  names  Lauronoris,  Mauronoris^  Mauronorise 
{Aavpiov  opo<:).  According  to  his  statement^  it  is  an  uneven 
line  of  mountains  full  of  exhausted  mines  and  scoriee^  stretch- 
ing from  Porto  Raphti  to  Legrina:  and  there  forming  the  Pro- 
montory called  Mauronise:  it  appears  that  the  highest  part,  as 
laid  down  in  the  maps,  is  near  the  south-west  coast;  for  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  in  the  commencement  of  his  work,  this  moun- 
tain is  seen  by  a  person  sailing  from  Sunium  to  the  PirsBus,  in 
the  direction  of  the  desert  island  of  Patroclus:  but  the  silver 
mines  stretched  from  coast  to  coast  in  a  line  of  about  sixty 
stadia  from  Anaphlystus  in  the  south-west^  to  Thoricus  on  the 
north-east  sea*.  To  what  distance  they  reached  downwards  to 
Sunium  and  upwards  to  Hymettus,  is  unknown.  In  the  age  of 
Xenophon,  the  extent  of  the  mines  was  continually  increased, 
as  new  spots  abounding  in  ore  were  discovered*^:  but  to  none 
of  the  bordmng  countries,  either  towards  the  sea,  or  towards 
the  main-land,  did  any  veins  of  silver  extend:  Attica  alone, 
says  Xenophon,  had  received  this  gift  of  heaven". 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  dense  population  of  the  whole 
country,  it  seems  evident  that  the  particular  district  of  the 
mines  must  have  been  very  populous,  and  necessarily  included 
several  villiiges,  which  served  for  the  habitation  of  the  labourers: 
and  by  these  the  situation  of  the  mines  might  perhaps  be  more 
accurately  ascertained.  Laurion  itself  was  indeed  neither  a 
harbour,  as  is  stated  by  Meletius  in  his  geography,  and  by 
Lauremberg  in  an  old  map  which  has  now  become  useless*'; 
nor  a  demus,  as  Corsini  has  correctly  observed  against  Meursius 


'  Xenoph.  ut  sup.  4,  44.  In  a  letter 
of  Francis  Vernon,  who  had  travelled 
in  Greece,  translated  by  Spon  from  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  (Travels, 
vol.  iv.  p.  301),  the  writer  observes 
that  he  had  seen  an  island  between 
Phalerum  and  Sunium,  called  Phlebes 
{(jAf^fs),  where  the  Athenians  once 
had  mines.  Lest  it  should  be  sup- 
posed that  a  place  near  Anaphlystus  is 
intended,  where  the  veins  ran  across 
to  an  island,  I  remark  that  La  PMega 


(Wheler,  Travels,  p.  424),  is  meant, 
which  lies  farther  northwards  near 
Zoster,  not  far  from  the  harbour  of 
Phalerum,  and  according  to  Wheler  is 
the  Phaura  of  Strabo,  as  the  situation 
shows.  It  is  however  more  probable 
that  salt  was  found  there  than  ore. 

»«  Ibid.  4,  3. 

»  Ibid.  1,  6. 

''  Melet.  Geogr.  p.  349,  the  old  edi- 
tion, Lauremberg  Gnecia  Antiqua,  p. 
23,  in  Gronovius*  Thes.  A.  Gr.  voL  iv. 
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and  Spon'';  and  the  grammarians^^  who  call  it  a  place  in  Attica, 
probably  mean  something  more  than  the  mountain ;  for  it  is 
very  possible  that  there  were  public  buildings  erected  in  some 
particular  spot,  which^  together  with  other  houses  and  foundries, 
composed  the  town  of  Laurion. 

Anaphlystus  was  one  of  the  chief  demi;  Thoricus  was  in 
early  times  one  of  the  twelve  independent  towns,  and  after- 
wards became  a  demus,  although  by  Hecateeus  and  other  later 
writers  it  is  called  a  town :  in  Mela's  time,  however,  it  was  only 
a  name,  for,  according  to  the  probable  conjecture  of  Chandler, 
it  sank  at  the  same  time  with  the  mines*  Leroy,  in  the  year 
1754,  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  into  a  port  near  a  place 
which,  according  to  his  account,  was  still  called  Thoricus.  He 
describes  it  as  situated  in  a  plain  bounded  with  hills,  into  which 
to  the  south  (according  to  our  maps  to  the  south-west)  projects 
a  mountain  which  he  recognised  as  Laurion*'.  Chandler,  on 
the  other  hand,  considers  the  modem  Cerateia  (which  Meletius 
calls  a  village  (xc&fM;),  and  which,  according  to  Hobhousej  con- 
tains about  250  houses)  as  Thoricus,  without  however  having 
been  upon  the  spot.  Wheler,  who  suggested  another  notion, 
had  visited  Cerateia,  a  town  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  previous 
to  his  arrival,  before  it  had  been  destroyed  by  corsairs^  had  been 
a  considerable  place,  and  had  possessed  certain  privileges;  but 
from  its  situation,  this  cannot  be  Thoricus.  Spon  is  entirely 
mistaken  in  considering  the  modern  Porto  Raphti  as  the  ancient 
Thoricus.  The  statement  of  the  modern  English  writers  is 
undoubtedly  true:  viz.  that  the  harbour  now  called  Theriko, 
situated  seven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cerateia,  was  the 
ancient  Thoricus;  as  is  now  evident  since  the  publication  of 


>'  Meursius  de  Pop.  et  Pag.  Spon, 
Travels,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  153,  Cor- 
sini  Fast.  Att  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Even 
SigoniuSy  who  always  shows  judgment, 
although  he  has  left  many  inquiries 
uncompleted,  omitted  Laurion  in  the 
list  of  the  demL 

^*  Suidas  and  Photius. 

'^  Strab.  ix.  p.  274,  UecatsBUS  ap- 


Stephan.  Byzant.  in  v.  Qopucos,  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  iv.  II,  Mela  ii.  3,  iv.  7, 
Wheler,  Travels,  p.  448,  Chandler, 
Travels,  chap.  33,  Leroy,  Les  plus 
beaux  Monumens  de  la  Gr^ce,  ed.  2, 
vol.  i.  p.  3.  Most  of  the  passages  upon 
Thoricus  have  been  collected  by  Meur- 
sius (de  Pop.  et  Pag.);  cf.  Dukei  ad 
Thucyd.  viii.  95. 
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the  remaining  part  of  Stuart's  work'*.  The  country  near  that 
place  is  mentioned  as  the  particular  district  of  the  mines  *^. 
Machines,  the  orator^  also  mentions  an  ep^aarrjptov  or  com- 
partment in  the  silver  mines  of  Aulon^  which  place  was  so 
called  from  its  forming  a  long  and  narrow  valley  resembling  a 
channel". 

A  mine  situated  near  Maroneia  is  mentioned  by  Demos- 
thenes": the  identity  of  the  .name  of  this  place  with  that  of  the 
Thracian  Maroneia,  a  colony  of  the  Chians,  either  arose  acci- 
dentally, or  from  the  name  being  carried  over  itom  Attica  to 
Chios,  and  thence  being  introduced  into  Thrace;  to  which  sup- 
position the  hero  Maron,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  Odyssey,  and 
from  whom  the  Thracian  town  is  said  to  have  received  its  name, 
does  not  furnish  any  well-founded  objection.  Mines  or  work- 
shops at  Thrasyllus  are  also  mentioned  by  both  the  above-cited 
orators.  This  place  received  its  name  frx>m  a  monument  of 
Thrasyllus  (as  Harpocration  informs  us),  and  must  have  been 
situated  in  the  district  of  Maroneia**;  for  in  Demosthenes,  the 
mine  near  Thrasyllus,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  context,  is 
the  same  with  the  mine  at  Maroneia. 

Lastly,  in  several  maps  of  Attica,  the  demus  called  Besa  is 
placed  in  the  district  of  the  mines,  nearly  in  the  middle  between 
Thoricus  and  Anaphlystus'*,  the  position  of  the  place  being 


**  Spoiiy  Travels,  voL  iii.  part  ii.  p. 
13ft.  Stuart  ut  sup.  Hobhouse,  Tra- 
vels, YoL  L  p.  4 1 1 ,  420.  The  unedited 
Antiquities  of  Attica,  comprising  the 
Architectural  Remains  of  Eleusis, 
Rhamnus,  Sunium,  and  Thoricus, 
London,  ISlT^p*  57* 

*7  Plin.  xxxvii.  6,  SchoL  iEsch.  ut 
sup. 

"  MmAk.  c.  Timarch.  p.  121,  Suidas 
in  ▼.  ah\»v€t^  Lex.  Beg.  p.  206,  AvX«^y 
Ttfirof  r^ff  'Amicus  cnXccroi,  ^ircid^  «ri- 
laqKrit  Ka\  arty6s  ms  aiik^  coocmc. 

>*  C.  Pantienet.  p.  967«  17,  and 
thence  the  argument  of  the  same  ora- 
tion, Harpocration,  Suidas,  Photins, 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  279. 

^  ^schines  ut  sup.  calls  the  district 
fVi  ep<urvX\ipy  Demosthenes  ut  sup.  p. 


973,  29,  CTTi  OpaavkKov  ;  Harpocration 
however  in  v.  tvri  QpatrvW^  reads 
OpaavKk^  in  the  latter  place,  although 
from  the  interpretation  M  r^  Opatrvk- 
Xov  funjfiari  the  genitive  might  seem 
preferable.  Meursius  Lect.  Att.  v. 
30,  accuses  Harpocration  of  confound- 
ing the  bath  of  Thrasyllus  with  this 
monument;  besides  this  purely  arbi- 
trary assumption,  he  confesses  that  he 
has  incorrectly  referred  this  pboe  to 
Amphitrope,  to  which  he  was  misled 
by  the  false  derivation  of  the  words  in 
.fischines  now  long  since  corrected. 

'*  As  is  laid  in  the  map  by  Philip 
Argelatus  in  the  works  of  Sigonius, 
vol.  v.  and  in  Kitchen's  mi^  in  Chan- 
dler's Travels. 
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fixed  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Xenophon.  According 
to  this  writer^  there  were,  on  both  coasts,  fortifications  at  Tho- 
ricus  and  Anaphlystus :  and  if  a  third  fort  were  placed  upon 
the  highest  point  of  "  Besa/'  the  two  first  would  be  thus  con- 
nected, and  on  the  alarm  of  an  hostile  attack,  every  person  from 
the  mines  would  easily  be  able  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the 
walled  places'*.  The  meaning  of  this  writer  is  indeed  too 
obscurely  expressed  to  allow  of  our  drawing  any  sure  inference; 
the  reading  moreover  is  not  sufficiently  certain,  and  the  term 
Besa  is  ambiguous :  the  latter  word  may  either  be  the  proper 
name  of  a  place,  or  signify  a  low  ground  covered  with  bushes;  it 
is  however  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  district  received 
the  name  of  Besa  from  this  particular  circumstance,  and  that 
this  demus  should  be  here  sought  for;  besides  which  the  name 
Besa  is,  according  to  Stuart,  still  in  existence.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  by  the  tsnn  fortifications  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand long  walls,  but  single  castles,  in  which  the  labourers 
might  take  refuge;  the  connexion  spoken  of  by  Xenophon 
was  caused  by  the  contiguity  of  the  three  places,  from  which 
the  intervening  country  might  be  commanded.  The  works  at 
Thoricus  and  Anaphlystus  are  the  fortifications  at  those  places. 


■•  Xenoph.  ibid.  4,  43  sqq.  from 
which  I  will  extract  the  following 
words:  JWi  ftcv  yhp  brftrov  ircpl  ra 
fUrakXa  cV  rfj  irp6s  fuarffippiay  BoKdrru 
T€ixos  cV  *Avaxf}\v<rT<pt  ^art  dt  iv  rfj 
irp6s  SpKTov  rt^xos  cV  Oopucf  *  afrc^rt 
dc  ravroy  air*  dXX^Xa>y  dfitjA,  rh  i^riKOvra 
arddia,  Ei  odu  Koi  ev  fi€<r<^  rovrcov 
yivovro  eirl  r^  v^Xorar^  firiaaTji  rpl- 
rov  fyvfuty  aw^Koi  r  (not  as  is  com- 
monly read  ovvtikoit)  a»  t6,  €pya  tis  Iv 
c£  iardpr^p  t&v  t€ixoop  kqI  €i  n  altrOd' 
poiTo  TToXtfJMcbv,  Ppaxy  av  tuf  ixdanp 
€ls  t6  diT<l>aK€S  dnoxmprja-m.  Bri<r<nj5 
was  first  edited  by  Stephanus;  if  the 
borough  is  meant,  hf  Btjotj  would  be 
the  most  natural  expression;  but  if 
only  a  low  hill  covered  with  bushes,  it 
would  seem  to  require  the  article  rrjg 
fificrtrrig.  Valesius  (ad  Harpocrat.  in  t. 
firjarjis)  b  of  opinion  that  the  borough 


is  meant.  Strabo  ix.  p.  293,  observes 
that  the  borough  was  written  Bijaa 
and  not  B^crcra,  which  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  appellative  was  originally 
written  in  the  same  manner,  and  that 
the  ancient  form  was  retained  in  the 
proper  name^  while  in  the  other  word 
it  soon  disappeared.  Schneider,  w  hose 
edition  of  this  work  of  Xenophon  did 
not  appear  until  after  the  completion 
of  this  Essay,  has  received  B^oi/r  into 
the  text :  Chandler  and  Hobhouse  (ut 
sup.  p.  420),  also  assume  that  Besa  is 
here  mentioned.  [The  author  says  in 
his  collection  of  Greek  Inscriptions, 
vol.  i.  p.  290,  ^  De  Besa  nunc  addenda 
est  eximia  Iscei  auctoritas  de  Pyrrhi 
Ilered.  p.  27,  postquam  Bekkenis  ex 
libris  restituit  verum  Bi^fra^e.*'  Orat. 
Att  p.  34.— Transl.] 
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which  on  account  of  their  importance  as  military  posts  had  been 
converted  into  castles.  Thoricus  had  been  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence  by  the  Athenians  in  Olymp.  93^  1  (b.c.  408)^  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  mines*':  that  Anaphlystus 
was  a  fort  {retxo^)  is  also  observed  by  Scylax  in  his  Peri- 
plus;  and  as  Sunium  had  been  fortified  in  Olymp.  91^  4 
(b.c.  413)'^  these  places  were  entirely  defended  from  attacks 
by  sea. 

Invasions  by  land,  against  which  Xenophon's  new  fort  was 
to  be  erected^  were  attended  with  great  difficulties;  for^  accord- 
ing to  the  remark  of  this  military  writer,  the  enemies'  troops 
would  be  forced  to  pass  by  the  city;  and  if  their  numbers  were 
small^  they  would  be  cut  off  by  the  cavalry  and  guards  in  the 
country;  while,  by  coming  in  large  force,  they  would  both 
expose  their  own  territory,  and  be  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground  from  want  of  provisions:  and  even  if  they  were  masters 
of  the  mines,  they,  would  derive  no  more  benefit  from  the  silver 
ore,  than  from  mere  stones.  In  the  second  year  however  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Olymp.  87,  f  (b.c.  430),  the  Spartanar 
and  their  allies  advanced  in  the  district  of  Paralos  as  far  as 
Laurion'*;  and  although  it  is  not  mentioned  that  they  obtained 
actual  possession  of  the  mines,  yet  the  working  of  them  would 
probably  have  been  suspended,  even  if  the  enemy  had  not 
advanced  so  far.  At  a  later  period  the  fortifying  and  the  conti- 
nued occupation  of  Decelea  by  the  Spartans,  which  was  main- 
tained by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  deprived  the  state  of  the 
revenues  from  Laurion",  as  the  regular  working  of  the  mines 
must  probably  have  been  thus  impeded ;  the  slaves  too  eloped, 
and  the  connexion  with  the  capital  was  interrupted  by  the  long 
protracted  warfare  carried  on  lyithin  the  country. 


«  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  2,  2.  1      "  Ibid.  ii.  65. 

•*  Thucyd.  viii.  4.  I      "  Ibid.  vi.  91. 
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§  2.  Period  during  which  the  Mines  were  worked. 

That  the  sUver  mines  of  Laurion  had  been  worked  in  remote 
antiquity,  is  certain  from  the  testimony  of  Xenophon*';  no  one 
indeed  ever  attempted  even  to  say  at  what  time  the  ore  was  first 
extracted. 

The  working  of  mines  had  a  very  early  origin  both  in  the  East 
and  in  Egypt :  for  as  the  precious  metals  generally  lay  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  they  would  naturally  attract  the  attention 
even  of  the  mere  savage  wanderer.  Man  indeed  appears  to 
have  been  originally  endowed  with  an  instinct  analogous  to  that 
possessed  by  the  bee  and  the  beaver;  an  mstinct  subservient  to 
the  ends  of  social  union  (to  which  man,  as  Aristotle  truly  says, 
is  determined  by  the  command  of  nature),  yet  at  the  same  time 
not  incompatible  with  those  higher  endowments  which  are 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  civil  society;  with  the  advance 
of  civilization  however  its  use  and  existence  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  original  acuteness  in  the  mental  perceptions 
gave  place  to  a  more  simple  state  of  these  functions;  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  instinct  of  animals  and  the  quickness  of 
their  senses  are  diminished  by  taming.  But,  next  in  order  to 
husbandry  and  the  keeping  of  cattle,  the  most  essential  requisite 
for  a  social  life  is  the  possession  of  metals.  Without  therefore, 
incurring  the  charge  of  fanciful  speculation,  we  may  infer  that, 
as  mankind  discovered  the  food  suited  to  their  wants  by  the 
instinct  of  nature  and  not  by  accident,  in  the  same  way  also 
they  were  led  to  seek  after  metals  and  to  perceive  their  uses. 
This  supposition  is  equally  removed  from  two  opposite  and 
improbable  suppositions,  either  that  the  human  race  was  in  its 
earliest  stages  in  a  state  of  brutish  savageness,  or  that  it  was 
possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  illumination  and  wisdom;  between 
which  extremes  the  truth  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Whether  the  art  of  mining  in  general  had  so  remote  an 
origin  in  Greece  is  in  itself  another  question.  It  is  certain 
however  that  many  mines  in  this  coimtry  were  first  worked  by 


*7  De  Vectig.  4  2. 
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inhabitants  of  Asiatic  nations,  as  for  instance  those  of  Thasos 
by  the  Phoenicians.  The  Athenian  silver  mines  indeed  appear 
^o  have  been  opened  long  after  the  emigration  which  probably 
took  place  from  Egypt.  Whatever  Xenophon  may  say  of  the 
early  period  at  which  they  were  worked,  the  scarcity  of  silver  in 
the  time  of  Solon  proves  that  no  systematic  or  artificial  process 
of  mining  could  at  that  time  have  been  established.  But  in  the 
time  of  Themistocles,  before  Xerxes'  expedition  against  Greece, 
when  at  the  advice  of  that  statesman  a  large  fleet  was  fitted 
out  from  the  revenues  of  the  mines  for  the  purpose  of  the 
iEginetan  war,  they  must  have  been  worked  with  considerable 
activity. 

In  the  age  of  Socrates  we  find  indeed  that  a  large  number  of 
labourers  were  employed  in  the  mines  by  private  individuals  5 
but  the  public  revenue  derived  from  them  was  much  lower  than 
in  earlier  times";  and  consequently  the  amount  of  silver 
obtained  was  less  considerable:  notwithstanding  which,  Xeno- 
phon in  his  Essay  upon  the  Revenues,  entertains  such  exag- 
gerated notions  of  the  excellence  of  these  mines,  that  he  appears 
to  have  believed  that  they  were  inexhaustible;  for  he  states  it 
as  an  important  point  that  of  the  district  which  contained  the 
silver  a  small  part  only  was  worked  out,  when  compared  with 
that  which  remained,  although  the  works  had  been  going  on 
from  time  immemorial ;  that  after  innumerable  labourers  had 
been  employed  there,  the  mines  always  appeared  the  same  as  in 
the  time  of  their  ancestors ;  and  that  everything  indicated  that 
the  nmnber  of  labourers  in  them  could  never  be  increased 
beyond  the  means  of  profitable  employment.  The  number  of 
the  labourers  however,  according  to  his  own  statement,  had 
already  begun  to  diminish.  The  majority  of  the  mine  proprie- 
tors were  at  that  time  beginners*';  the  working  of  the  mines 
therefore  appears  to  have  nearly  ceased  before  the  last  years  of 
the  life  of  Xenophon  (during  which  the  Essay  in  question  was 
written),  either  from  the  frequency  of  the  wars,  or  because  the 
poverty  of  the  ores  had  prevented  the  proprietors  from  obtaining 
a  profitable  return. 


Xenoph.  Memor.  Socrat.  iii.  6, 12.  |      **  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4.  2, 3, 2b,  28. 
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In  the  age  of  Philip  which  immediately  succeeded^  there 
were  loud  complaints  of  ansuccessfiil  speculations  in  mining ; 
and  subsequent  experience  showed  that  the  silver  mines  could 
be  so  far  exhausted  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  an  adequate  profit. 
In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Strabo'*  remarks 
that  these  once  celebrated  mines  were  exhausted ;  for,  as  the 
farther  working  of  them  did  not  yield  a  sufficient  return,  the 
poorer  ore,  which  had  been  already  removed,  was  smelted, 
together  with  the  scoriae  from  which  the  metal  had  been  imper- 
fectly separated  in  former  times.  Pausanias  in  the  latter^  half 
of  the  second  century  after  Christ  makes  mention  of  Laurion, 
with  the  melancholy  addition  that  it  had  once  been  the  seat 
of  the  Athenian  silver  mines. 


§  3.  Ores  and  Minerals  found  in  the  Laurian  Mines. 

The  ore  from  which  the  silver  was  obtained  is  generally  called 
silver  earth  {apyvpiTi9  yfj  or  simply  apyvptrtsY^;  but  that  by 
this  we  are  not  to  understand  soft  earth,  may  be  collected  from 
an  expression  of  Xenophon,  who  says  that  the  enemy  could 
make  no  more  use  of  the  ores  from  these  mines  than  of  stones. 
The  word  earth  in  Greek  is  of  very  general  application,  and 
may  include  ores  even  of  solid  stone :  the  Romans  also  applied 
the  same  term  to  silver  ore". 

The  quality  of  the  ore  in  the  mines  of  Laurion  is  nowhere 
expressly  stated :  it  is  possible  however  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  subject  by  a  few  incidental  accounts.  As  the  works  of 
Laurion  are  always  called  silver-mines,  and  as  neither  lead, 
copper,  or  any  other  mineral  is  ever  mentioned,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  early  times  at  least,  they  must  have  afforded  ores 
extremely  abundant  in  silver,  more  particularly  as  the  ancientSj 
from  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  chemistry,  could  not  make 


is.  p.  275.  Plutarch.  deDef  Orac.    v.  /icVaXXa)  is  an  inaccurate  expres- 


c.  43. 

•*  Thus  Xenophon^  compare  Pollux 
vii.  98,  'Apyi/piTir  afifios  in  the  gram- 
marians  (as  e.  g.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  280,  in 


sion,  for  earth  and  sand  have  not  by 

any  mcians  the  same  import  in   the 

hwgnage  of  the  ancients. 

•*  Plin.  xxxiii.  .31. 
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use  of  ores  in  which  the  proportion  of  silver  was  inconsiderable. 
This  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  ore  being  called  silver 
earthy  and  not  lead  or  copper  earth.  Mines  of  the  precious 
metals  are  usually  more  productive  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil  than  at  a  greater  depths  and  the  quantity  of  silver  contained 
in  many  ores  diminishes  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the 
surface :  therefore  when  the  miners  penetrated  farther  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  met  with 
ores  of  inferior  quality;  which  partly  explains  tiie  diminution  in 
the  profit  already  alluded  to.  The  ore  of  these  mines  appears 
moreover  to  have  occurred  for  the  most  part  in  thick  layers, 
since  otherwise  the  whole  mountain  would  not  have  been  so  far 
excavated  that  nothing  was  left  but  supports  for  the  purpose  of 
safety^  whereas  ores  in  which  the  silver  composes  the  larger 
part  of  the  substance  usually  occur  in  veins. 

Other  less  distinct  traces,  moreover,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  ore  was  lead  ore  containing  a 
portion  of  silver.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spon"',  that  old  men 
residing  in  that  district  remembered  a  lead  mine,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect,  from  fear  that  the 
Turks  might  think  proper  to  work  it,  and  by  that  means  subject 
them  to  inconvenience.  ^^  Lead,''  he  states,  "  is  brought  from 
the  neighbouring  places  of  a  more  perfect  quality  than  the  com- 
mon kind,  as  the  goldsmiths  in  the  process  of  purification  find 
some  silver  in  it.''  To  this  account,  however,  the  statement  of 
Wheler**  is  most  strikingly  opposed,  who  in  a  journey  from 
Porto  Raphti  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Attica  to  Sunium, 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  latter  place,  arrived  at  a  small 
mountain,  where,  according  to  his  statement,  a  large  quantity  of 
copper  had  been  formerly  obtained,  and  the  Athenian  gold- 
smiths, as  was  said,  found  silver  in  it:  this  was  not,  however, 
allowed  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Turks,  lest  the  grand  seignior 
should  make  the  inhabitants  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  working 


■•  Travels,  vol.  iL  p.  266. 

"^  Ut  sap.  Hobhouse  (ut  sup.  p.  420), 
also  speaks  of  copper  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  evidently  only  copying  from 


Wheler,  as  weU  as  Cliandler.  Hob- 
house  likewise  saw  the  heaps  of  cin- 
ders. 
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the  mines.  The  ashes  which  he  there  remarked  confirmed  him 
in  his  belief  of  this  statement:  to  which  he  adds  the  strange 
remark,  that  whether  there  once  was  in  that  place  a  city  called 
Laurion  he  knows  not:  if,  however,  it  did  exist,  it  was  assu- 
redly built  upon  the  advice  of  Xenophon,  who  proposed  the 
erection  of  a  fortress  in  this  place;  that  probably,  however,  it 
was  nearer  to  the  sea,  where  there  is  an  harbour  for  the  car- 
riers who  go  to  Macronisi,  the  ancient  Helena.  Both  travellers 
evidently  speak  of  the  same  fact;  if  both  are  right,  we  must 
suppose  that  there  was  a  mixture  of  ores,  in  which  copper  and 
lead,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  were  combined :  the  mention  of 
emeralds  at  Thoricus,  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  speak,  may 
indeed  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  copper  ore, 
although  the  hill  of  which  Wheler  speaks  was  furtiher  inland, 
about  the  place  where  Besa  is  placed.  Hobhouse  saw  at 
Athens  a  specimen  of  the  ore  found  a  short  time  previously,  but 
what  it  was  he  does  not  mention.  Clarke,  who,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  mineralogy,  was  best  fitted  to  give  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  could  learn  nothing  of  the  silver  mines'*. 

Spon's  statement,  however,  receives  confirmation  from  an 
account  in  an  ancient  author.  According  to  the  Second  Book 
of  the  CEconomics'"  (which,  although  not  the  production  of  the 
writer  to  whom  it  is  attributed,  is  not  for  that  reason  undeserv- 


«*  Travels,  voL  ii.  part  ii.  p.  577. 
The  quotations  from  ancient  writers 
made  by  Walpole  in  the  note  on  that 
passage  are  of  very  little  importance : 
he  also  states  that  the  Athenians  ob- 
tained copper  from  Laiirion ;  probably 
however  from  a  misconception  of  So- 
phocL  (Ed.  Col.  67. 

■•  HvBoKKTJs^ABrfvaios^ABrfvaioisavV' 
c/SovXrvo-c  t6v  /loXv/Sdov  t6v  «V  t&v 
Tvpuov  irapcLKaji&aif€W  irtLph  r&v  Idwr&v 
r^v  ir6kiv  wrrrtp  araXovv  tthpaxyjov^ 
cfra  ra^aofra  avrois  Ttftflv  i^adpdxfuv 
ovra» '  ir«>Xciv.  For  rd^avra  avrois 
should  either  be  read  ra^curiv  ain^oU  or 
raf^vrasauTQvs,  Thecorrection  which 
I  have  adopted  was  first  proposed  by 
Sylbuigius;   but  it  is  not  necessary 


with  the  same  commentator  to  write 
rot)  Aavpiov  or  Actvp€iov,  as  the  mines  are 
called  AavpfM  and  consequently  also 
Aavpuu  Salmasius,  de  Usuris,  caip^  9, 
p.  656,  silently  follows  the  true  read- 
ing: Tvpfiid&Vf  the  conjecture  of  Ca- 
merarius,  does  not  deserve  any  notice. 
Reitemeier,  in  his  learned  Treatise 
upon  the  Arts  of  Mining  and  Founding 
among  the  Ancients  (vom  Bei^gbau  und 
HUttenwesen  der  Alien,  GdttingeD, 
1786),  has  too  hastily  considered  the 
lead  from  Tyre  as  of  Spanish  origin. 
See  p.  18.  [Mr.  Wordsworth,  Athens 
and  Attica,  p.  208,  conjectures  &  r&if 
dpyvpuiv^  which  ought  rather  to  be 
4lfyyvf>€cW«— Teaxsl.] 
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ing  of  credit),  Pythocles  the  Athenian  counselled  the  state  to 
buy  up  the  lead  from  private  individuals,  at  the  usual  price  of 
2  drachmas,  and  having  obtained  a  monopoly,  to  fix  the  price 
at  6  drachmas.  According  to  the  common  reading,  this  lead 
is  supposed  to  come  from  Tyre;  but  would  it  be  possible  for 
any  person  in  such  a  small  country  as  Attica  to  propose  a 
monopoly  of  an  article  of  import,  which  was  not  necessarily 
consumed  in  any  large  quantities  ?  Again,  if  imported  lead  were 
meant,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  that  the  state  was  to  buy 
it  of  the  merchants,  and  not  of  private  individuals.  How  much 
more  obvious  would  it  have  been  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  some 
domestic  product  of  extensive  consumption :  if  Athenian  lead  was 
consumed  to  any  great  amount  in  foreign  countries,  the  state 
would  have  made  a  considerable  profit,  so  long,'  at  least,  as  the 
buyers  did  not  find  a  market  where  they  could  purchase  on 
more  advantageous  terms.  If,  moreover,  it  is  remembered  how 
easily  the  singular  expression  rby  ite  r&y  Tvpimv  may  be  altered 
into  the  more  commodious  one  of  rbv  ix  r&y  Aavpimy,  this  pas- 
sage must  be  considered  as  a  complete  proof  that  the  mines  of 
Laurion  supplied  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead;  which  for 
evident  reasons  I  will  not  endeavour  to  confirm  by  the  fact  that 
litharge  is  particularly  mentioned  as  coming  from  the  Athenian 
silver  foundries. 

Besides  lead,  and  perhaps  copper,  ores. containing  zinc  were 
also  found  at  Laurion,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

By  some  grammarians  these  mines  are  called  gold  mines, 
without  any  mention  of  silver*^;  and  the  Scholiast  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Suidas  explain  the  owb  of  Laurion  as  gold  coins. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Athens  issued  gold  coins,  and  the 
owl  would  probably  have  been  the  device  upon  them;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  staters  or  tetradrachms,  as  well  as 
other  silver  coins  which  bore  this  device,  were  commonly  called 
otc^b  qf  Laurion.  The  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes'*  in  another 
passage  also  mentions  that  both  gold  and  silver  were  found  at 
Laurion ;  but  the  testimony  of  so  uncertain  a  witness  cannot 


**  Hoych.  in    ▼.  Aavptut^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1091,  Suidas  in  v.  y\av 
tnrarm.  "  Eq.  361. 
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have  any  weight  against  the  silence  of  all  good  writers.  Mele- 
tius  also  asserts  (perhaps  on  the  authority  of  these  writers) 
that  between  Sunium  and  Cerateia^  and  therefore  somewhere 
near  Thoricus^  there  existed  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  An 
amusing  story  preserved  in  some  grammarians  relates  that  the 
Cecropidce,  misled  by  a  false  report,  once  ascended  the  moun- 
tain Hymettus  with  an  armed  force,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  golden  sand  guarded  by  the  warlike  ants, 
and  that  affcer  many  troubles  they  returned  home,  without  effect- 
ing their  object" ;  a  tale  of  equal  authority  with  the  statements 
above  noticed.  If  indeed  some  small  portion  of  gold  was  mixed 
with  the  silver  ore  of  Laurion,  it  was  far  too  inconsiderable  in 
quantity  to  be  extracted  profitably,  with  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  smelting  possessed  by  the  ancients. 

The  emeralds,  the  cinnabar,  and  the  sil  of  Attica,  deserve 
also  to  be  mentioned. 

Of  twelve  kinds  of  emerald,  which  is  the  number  assumed 
by  the  ancients,  three  were  particularly  valued,  and  would  at 
this  time  be  considered  genuine  emeralds :  the  other  nine  were 
stones  resembling  emeralds,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  were  all 
found  in  copper  mines;  the  best  of  these  were  the  Cyprian, 
which,  as  well  as  those  of  Chalcedon,  even  Theophrastus  calls 
spurious ;  a  fortiori  then  the  same  exclusion  may  be  applied  to 
the  Athenian,  among  the  defects  of  which  Pliny  particularly 
instances  their  dead  colour,  and  that  their  green  tint  was 
gradually  bleached  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  They  were  found 
in  the  silver  mines  of  Thoricus ;  if  therefore  Pliny  is  accurate 
in  his  account,  as  he  had  just  before  stated  that  all  the  nine 
spurious  kinds  were  found  in  copper  mines,  it  follows  that  at 
llioricus  copper  ore  was  present  in  the  silver  mines**. 

Of  cinnabar  {KtwdjSapi),  with  the  exception  of  that  brought 
from  India,  which  belonged  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there 
werp,  according  to  Theophrastus*',  two  species,  the  natural. 


**  Harpocration  and  Suidas  in  v. 
Xpvovxoctbv,  and  the  passage  of  En- 
bulus  the  comic  poet  there  quoted. 
[See  Meineke,  Fr.  Com.  Or.  vol.  iii. 
p.  215.— Tranbl,] 


^  Concerning  the  emeralds  see  Plin. 
zxxTii.  17, 18,  Theophrast.  de  Lapid. 
§  46,  ed.  Hill. 

*'  Ut  snp.  §  103»  104,  a{fTotfw$f  and 
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found  in  Spain^  which  was  hard  and  stony;  and  the  artificial, 
chiefly  made  above  Ephesus.  The  material  from  which  the 
latter  was  prepared  was  a  shining  sand  of  the  colour  of  scarlet 
or  cochineal  [kokkosI),  which  was  comminuted  and  washed  down 
to  a  fine  powder.  Callias  the  Athenian,  who  worked  silver 
mines  at  his  own  expense,  found  some  of  this  sand  in  his  mines, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  collected,  thinking  from  its  shining 
appearance  that  it  contained  gold.  Finding  himself  deceived 
in  this  expectation,  but  still  admiring  the  brilliancy  of  the  sand, 
he  hit  upon  the  method  of  preparing  cinnabar  from  this  sub- 
stance, in  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.c.  405)^*.  Consequently,  although 
this  artificial  cinnabar  was  not  made  of  quicksilver  and  sulphur, 
it  was  nevertheless  real  dnnabar :  which  fact,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  never  been  pointed  out.  For  although  Theophrastus 
distinguishes  it  from  the  natural,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  he 
means  the  spurious  kind,  since  immediately  afterwards^'  he  gives 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  not  some  peculiar  substance 
manufactured  by  an  artificial  process,  but  that  the  preparation 
of  art  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  work  of  nature.  In  the  same 
place  he  treats  of  the  preparation  of  quicksilver  from  cinnabar, 
without  remarking  that  it  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  have 
the  natural  kind;  if,  however,  quicksilver  could  be  obtained 
from  cinnabar  prepared  artificially,  it  was  in  fact  the  very  sub- 
stance which  we  call  cinnabar.  Pliny**  also  reckons  the  prepa- 
ration discovered  by  Callias  as  the  genuine  mifAum  or  cinnabar, 
the  true  test  of  which  was,  as  he  states,  its  scarlet  colour,  which 
distinguished  it  from  the  minium  iecundarium,  an  inferior  pro- 
duction of  the  silver  and  lead  foundries. 

But  the  most  complete  proof  that  the  artificial  cinnabar  was 
derived  from  an  ore  of  quicksilver  is  furnished  by  a  comparison 
of  Vitruvius  with  the  two  writers  already  mentioned.  The 
cinnabar  above  Ephesus  was  prepared  artificially  according  to 
the  method  discovered  by  Callias:  Pliny,  upon  the  authority  of 
a  passage  of  Theophrastus,  states  with  greater  accuracy  that 


♦•  Theophrast.  ut  sup.  Plin.  xxxiii. 
37.  Cf.  Coraini  Fast  Ait.  vol.  iii. 
p.  262. 


^  §  105. 

^  xxxiii.  37,  40. 
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the  Cilbian  plun  was  the  precise  spot  of  its  manufactare;  now, 
according  to  Vitruvius^%  cinnabar  was  at  this  very  place  pre- 
pared, in  the  manner  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  from  a 
material  which  consisted  in  part  of  cinnabar  dust,  and  partly  of 
indurated  quicksilver  ore,  with  intermixed  drops  of  quicksilver 
in  a  liquid  state.  According  to  Vitruvius,  quicksilver  flowed 
from  the  ore  itself  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat.  The 
only  distinction  then  between  cinnabar  and  the  sand  from  which 
the  artificial  cinnabar  was  prepared,  was,  that  in  the  latter  a 
foreign  substance,  as  it  were>  was  combined,  which  was  sepa- 
rated by  washing  (in  the  same  manner  ihat  in  ihe  inflammable 
cinnabar  ore  of  Idria  the  cinnabar  is  intimately  combined  with 
inflammable  schist):  whereas  Theophrastus  only  calls  that 
natural  cinnabar,  which  was  found  in  an  unmixed  state.  It  may 
be  also  mentioned,  that  the  minium  secundarium  of  Pliny,  which 
was  far  inferior  to  the  artificial  cinnabar  of  Callias,  must  have 
contained  cinnabar;  for  a  species  of  quicksilver,  although  of  an 
inferior  kind,  was  prepared  from  it,  which,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  genuine  argentum  vwum,  was  called  hydrargyrus**. 

Besides  the  quicksilver  ore,  which,  agreeably  to  what  has 
been  just  said,  was  found  at  Laurion,  there  occurred  a  substance 
called  Sily  which  was  likewise  used  as  a  material  for  dyeing. 
The  Romans  obtained  it  from  different  places;  among  others, 
within  their  own  territory,  about  twenty  Roman  miles  from  the 
city;  but  that  which  came  from  Attica  was  most  esteemed*^ 
If  a  vein  of  it  was  discovered  in  the  silver  mines,  it  was  followed 
in  the  same  manner  as  one  of  precious  metal;  smce  it  was  much 
used  for  white-washing  and  also  for  panting,  to  which  latter 
purpose  it  first  was  applied  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon.  In  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  it  could  no  longer  be  procured  from  Attica. 
Pliny,  who  wrote  at  a  later  date,  speaks  of  it  as  an  article 
still  in  use,  either  transcribing  the  statements  of  earlier  writers, 
as  Salmasius  supposes,  or  perhaps  because  supplies  had  been 
again  obtained.  Salmasius^*  indeed  asserts  that  sil  was  the 
same  substance  with  cinnabar;  an  error  into  which  he  was  led 


*»  vii.  8,  9. 

*•  See  PUn.  xxxiil.  32,  41,  and  there 
Hardouin. 


♦'  Vitruv.  viL  7,  Plin.  xxxiii.  «8,*7. 
^  Salmaa.  £xemt.Plui.p.  11678qq* 
edPar. 
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by  combining  the  account  of  Callias  having  collected  a  sand^ 
with  the  fact  that  so  great  value  was  attached  to  the  veins  of  sil 
in  the  Athenian  mines;  and  which^  when  once  adopted^  he 
endeavours  to  support  by  other  still  weaker  arguments.  The 
editor  of  Theophrastus  irepi  \l0a>y  assents  to  his  opinion  with- 
out examination**.  But  were  it  not  sufficient  that  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  treat  of  sil  and  cinnabar  in  totally  different  places, 
the  statements  with  regard  to  the  two  substances  are  in  them- 
selves irreconcileable:  cinnabar  was  sold  at  Rome  for  70  ses- 
terces a  pound,  and  the  Attic  sil  for  only  2  denarii  or  8 
sesterces:  the  artificial  cinnabar  was  prepared  from  solid  ore  or 
from  sandy  while  sil  is  described  as  slime  or  mud  (limtis),  that 
is  to  say,  soft  earth'\ 

Vitruvius,  whom  Salmasius  accuses  of  error,  affords  us  the 
clearest  explanation  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  sil;  for  he 
states  that  its  Greek  name  was  &xpO'9  «•  ^*  ochre.  Theophras- 
tus^^ distinctly  calls  &xp^  &n  earth,  which  he  opposes  to  sand; 
and  Dioscorides  and  Zosimus  the  chemist  particularly  mention 
the. Athenian  ochre**.  Sil  and  cinnabar  were  therefore  totally 
di£ferent  substances,  and  by  the  first  (of  which  the  distinguishing 
marks,  as  stated  by  ancient  authors,  are  very  obscure)  can 
hardly  be  understood  anything  but  an  iron  ochre,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  sometimes  of  a  darker,  sometimes  of  a  brighter  shade* 
I  may  also  remark  the  great  improbability  of  Salmasius's  charge 
against  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  that  they  confounded  sil  with  cin- 
nabar, the  former  having  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome;  and  farther,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  tracing  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  name  sil,  as  Italy  possessed  the  same  sub- 
stance (though  in  less  perfection)  within  her  own  territory. 

It  may  be  also  observed,  that  the  r€<o<f>dyioyf  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  oration  of  Dinarchus  against  Polyeuctus,  was 
probably  a  pit  from  which  sil  ^was  extracted.  The  gramma- 
rians expressly  state  that  it  was  a  yellowish  earth  {yij  ^avOorepa) 
used  by  painters;  *^ perhaps,*'  they  add,  "raddle  {/jlIXto^)  or 
potters'*  clay,  or  else  earth  for  other  purposes" .*'    Ameipsias 


^  Ad  §  103.  I      ^"^  Dioscorid.   v.    108,   Zosimus  ap. 

*^  Plin.  xxxiii.  40.  Salinas,  ut  sup. 

*'  De  Lapid.  §  71.  |      m  £tym.  in  v.  ycax^ayctoi/,  Lex.  Scg. 
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the  Athenian  comic  poet  had  also  made  mention  of  raddle  pit8% 
which  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  said. 
Farther  accounts  with  regard  to  the  minerals  in  the  Laurian 
silver  mines  I  have  not  been  able  to  find'*. 


§  4.  Mining  Processes  used  at  Laurion. 

Of  the  various  artificial  processes  of  mining  in  use  at  Laurion  a 
better  account  could  be  given,  if  what  the  followers  of  Aristotle 
had  written  concerning  metals  and  mines  were  still  extant. 
Theophrastus  in  his  book  upon  Stones,  refers  to  his  earlier 
work  upon  Metals,  in  which  they  had  been  treated  of  in  detail; 
according  to  the  List  of  Theophrastus^s  Works  by  Diogenes,  it 
consisted  of  two  books.  It  is  frequently  called  the  Metallicon, 
and  undoubtingly  ascribed  to  Theophrastus;  in  one  passage, 
however,  in  which  it  is  cited  by  Pollux,  he  adds,  ^^  whether  the 
book  is  the  production  of  Aristotle  or  Theophrastus;"  although 
in  another  place  he  simply  mentions  Theophrastus.  Probably 
the  treatise  was  first  included  among  the  works  of  the  Stagirite, 
and  was  subsequently,  after  critical  inquiries,  correctly  assigned 
to  his  pupil.  Although  the  fragments  preserved  are  incon- 
siderable, they  show  that  this  great  natural  philosopher  had 
paid  a  particular  attention  to  mining  or  the  art  of  founding^'. 


p.  227,  Harpocr.  Hesych.  and  Saidas 
in  ▼•  y€«»ff>dviov,  and  the  commentators. 
Dionys.  Halic.  in  Yit.  Dinarchi.  The 
y€<a(^iov  in  the  island  of  Samos,  of 
which  Ephorns  treated  (Harpocr.  in  v. 
yctt^oytov,  Pollux  vii.  199,  cf.  Marx. 
Ephor.  p.  262  sqq.)  differed  from  this. 
It  might  indeed  appear  from  Pollux 
that  Dinarchus  had  written  upon  the 
y€a<paviov  of  Samos;  but  the  words 
vTTtp  av  6  Atumpxos  Xcyci,  which  are 
wanting  in  a  manuscript,  are  evidently 
the  production  of  a  later  hand ;  and  the 
speech  of  Dinarchus  against  Polyeuctus 
referred  to  an  offence  committed  by 
the  latter  in  Attica,  and  not  in  Samos, 
although  this  island  was  at  that  time 
settled  vrith  Athenian  cleruchL  I  con- 
tent myself  with  merely  pointing  this 


out ;  the  space  does  not  admit  of  a 
more  detailed  examination. 

**  Pollux  vii.  10,  Phot  in  v.  fukrw- 
pvxicii  fairer  cV  ^  filkros  opwraerof 
ovras  'AfjiMiyjtUu.  Cf.  Hesych.  in  v. 
fukrmpvxuh  '^^  Eustath.  ad  IL  b  637. 

^*  As  a  circumstance  worth  remark- 
ing, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  of  the 
Attic  honey,  which  was  much  esteemed, 
that  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
silver  mines  held  the  second  rank  alter 
that  of  Hymetttts,  and  bore  the  name 
of  aKonvurrov  or  iKtmvov,  Strabo  ix.  p. 
27*'^.    Compare  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  15. 

^  Theophrast.  de  Lapid.  $  3,  ircpi 
/Ji€v  olv  T&v  fieraKKtvofMywv  ^  aXXocr 
r(6€»ptfr€u:  in  this  sentence  the  ex- 
pression /icraXXcvdfACMi  should  be  re- 
marked, which  was  intentionally  chosen. 
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His  sticcessor,  Straton  of  Lampsacus,  treated  of  the  machinery 
used  in  mining  {wepl  r&v  /leraWiK&v  ^i/qxovqfJi^rtovy'y  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  all  the  artificial  contrivances. 
Athenseus^'  also  mentions  a  MetaUicon  of  an  unknown  author^ 
named  Philon;  where  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  among 
oiher  subjects  mention  was  made  of  the  Egyptian  mines^  which 
had  been  described  by  Agatharchides  and  Diodorus. 

The  information  given  by  Reitemeier  in  his  ingenious  trea- 
tise on  the  '^Arts  of  Mining  and  Founding  among  the  Ancients/' 
concerning  the  system  of  labour  in  the  Athenian  mines,  though 
superior  to  what  he  has  said  upon  the  other  branches  of  the 
art,  has  by  no  means  rendered  a  more  circumstantial  investigar- 
tion  superfluous.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  that  the  subjects 
connected  with  this  question,  and  especially  the  system  of 
founding,  should  be  considered  independently  of  that  essay^*. 

The  mines  at  Laurion  were  worked  either  by  shafts  {<l>piaTa^ 
putei)  or  adits  {virovo/iot,  cunei);  and  by  neither  of  these  two 
modes  of  working  did  they,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  arrive  at 
the  termination  of  the  ore'^:  for  the  chambering  of  the  mines 
timber  was  probably  imported  by  sea",  which  according  to 
Pliny  was  the  case  also  in  Spain'*.  Hobhouse"  mentions  that 
one  or  two  shafts  have  been  discovered  in  a  small  shrubby  plain 


as  furoXXov  properly  ngnifies  a  mine. 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisiaa  (see  Menage 
ad  Diog.  LaSrt.)  also  calls  the  treatise 
vfpi  r&v  /icroXXfvo/xf'iwi' ;  it  does  not 
however  by  any  means  follow  from 
this,  that  it  did  not  embrace  the  sys- 
tem of  mines  and  foundries.  Diog. 
Laert.  v.  44,  and  from  him  8nidas  in 
V.  G€<$<^/Kurrof,  have  the  general  name 
V€p\  fi€Ta>Xtav,  as  in  later  times  fUraX' 
Xov  signified  both  mine  and  metal, 
without  any  distinction.  The  other 
places  in  which  the  book  is  quoted  are 
Olympiodorus  ad  Aristot  Meteor  iii. 
SfuvToi  TovTov  ('A/waTorAovf)  fjLoBrjriis 
t^pfz^v  idia  W€p\  haarov  firrdXXov, 
Pollux  viL  99,  X.  149,  Harpocrat.  in  v. 
Ktyxp^w,  and  thence  Suidas  and  He- 
sychius    in    v.    irpoaffMvrjy    <rKap(l>aPy 


^  Diog.  Laert.  v.  09.  This  is  the 
(rue  name  of  the  book;  the  various 
readings  and  Menage's  attempt  at 
emendation  are  equally  to  be  rejected. 

*•  viL  p.  322  A. 

'*  The  treatise  of  the  Abbot  Pas- 
chalis  Karyophilus  de  antiquu  metaUi- 
fodinit  (Vienna,  17^7)  I  have  not  been 
able  to  refer  to;  from  his  Essays  de 
Marmorilms  Antiqttit  and  de  Thermis 
Heroulanis  et  de  Thermarum  usu,  little 
however  can  be  expected. 

••  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4,  26. 

«'  Demoeth.c.  Mid.  p.  668, 17. 

••  xxxiii.  21. 

••  Ut  sup.  p.  417,  the  following  is 

the  entire  passage:  ^One  or  two  of 

the  shafts  of  the  ancient  silver  mines, 

for  which  this  mountainous  region  was 

so  celebrated,  have  been  discovered  in 
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not  far  from  the  sea^  on  the  eastern  coast;  and  if  the  hole 
which  Chandler**  saw  upon  Mount  Hymettus^  was  really^  as  he 
conjectures^  a  shaft,  it  follows  that  some  at  least  had  a  consider- 
able width,  for  the  circular  opening  was  of  more  ihan  forty  feet 
in  diameter;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  two  narrow  passages  led 
into  the  hill  in  opposite  directions.  It  was  also  the  practice, 
according  to  Vitruvius,  to  make  lai^e  hollows  in  the  silver 
mines*'.  The  pillars,  which  were  left  standing  for  the  support 
of  the  overlying  mountain,  were  called  op/ioi;  and  more  com- 
monly fLeaoKpiveU^i  as  they  at  the  same  time  served  for  the 
divisions  between  the  different  compartments,  or,  as  they  were 
called,  workshops.  As  these  pillars  contained  ore,  the  pro- 
prietors were  tempted  by  their  cupidity  to  remove  them,  though 
by  law  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from  doing  so:  in  the  time 
of  the  orator  Lycurgus  the  wealthy  Diphilus  was  condemned  to 
death  for  this  offence'^    The  opening  of  new  mines  was  called 


a  small  shrabby  plain  not  far  from  the 
sea^  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  a  speci- 
men of  one,  lately  found,  was  shown 
to  me  at  Athens." 

**  Travels,  chap.  30. 

"  vU.  7. 

««  Vit.  X.  Orat  in  Plutarch,  voL  vi. 
p.  256,  ed.  Tubingen,  PoUux  iii.  87i 
vii.  98,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  280,  Phot,  in  v. 
who  expressly  states  them  to  be  boun- 
daries. They  are  called  Spfioi  in  Lex."^ 
Seg.  p.  205,  arroata-xty  tovs  Spfuvs  rov 
fieroKkov :  dn-oo-c^t  rh  ditifftta-ai  koI 
Kii^irai.  Spfioi  dc  tlatv  wnrtp  Kiov€s 
Tov  /icraXXov,  o^roc  ^  Ijaav  Koi  6poi  rrfs 
itcaarrfs  fitpilioSf  ^v  (futrOwraro  irap6. 
rrjs  n-oXcoff.  The  paragogic  v  of  diro- 
o-corxcy  alone  shows  that  the  gloss  is 
corrupt,  and  if  atroa-eirxfw  be  substi- 
tuted,  this,  as  well  as  the  aorist  airo- 
o-c^,  remains  unknown  and  suspici- 
ous :  but  the  sense  is  clear.  It  refers 
to  the  cutting  or  working  of  the  sup- 
ports of  the  mines,  by  which  they  were 
undermined  and  shaken,  so  as  to  cre- 
ate a  danger  of  the  overlying  mass 
iaUing  in,  which  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators  is  called  rovs  fu€roKpivtis 


v^cXciv,  and  in  Lex.  8^.  p.  315,  uirop- 
vTT€iv  rb  fierdkKov.  To  the  same  sup- 
ports refer  two  other  glosses  in  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  286,  which  perhaps  belong  to 
one  another;  SfWfpKcis  lUoi^f:  ol  rmv 
fjL€TaK\ci>p  idov€£t  and  Spo^ :  Sri  mrd 
fjJpff  rivii  €fU€rdov¥TO  tci  apyvpela,  opoit 
dioxcieptficMx.  [In  a  fragment  of  a 
Rhetorical  Lexicon,  published  by  Mr. 
Dobree  after  his  edition  of  Photius, 
the  following  gloss  occurs  (p.  673); 
M€<roKpiyrj  (fAfaoKpiptls) :  ovra»  bi  Xc- 
yovrtu  ol  cV  Tois  vir6  yfpf  tpyoig  orCikoij 
ot  {mopaardiovcri  r^  fi^p^  to.  iiraiw 
T&v  fi€TdXXmr  «i(r\  d€  cf  avrffg  rijs  yfft 
KordktKfififuva  vircpctcr/iora.  They 
are  also  called  Kiov€s  in  an  Inscription 
in  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  No.  162. — 
Tbaksl.]  Concerning  the  supports 
used  in  mining  by  the  Romans,  see  J, 
C.  J.  Bethe,  Commentatio  de  Hispania^ 
antiqun  re  metallica  ad  locum  Stra> 
bonis,  lib.  iii,  Gottingen,  1808,  4ta 
which  treatise  may  be  also  consulted 
upon  the  other  technical  subjects,  for 
which  I  have  not  referred  to  it. 
•»  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  ut  sup. 
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KaiyoTo/iely  or  KaivorofAla^^  and  on  acconnt  of  the  great  risk 
and  expense^  no  one  woold  willingly  undertake  it.     If  the  spe- 
culator was  successful;  he  was  amply  remunerated  for  his 
undertaking;  if  unsuccessful,  he  lost  all  his  trouble  and  ex- 
pense: on  which  account  Xenophon  proposed  to  form  com- 
panies for  this  purpose,  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  treat.    The 
ancients  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  unwholesome  evapora* 
tion  from  silver  mines*%  and  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  those 
in  Attica  is  particularly  mentioned^^;  although  the  Greeks  as 
well  as  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  shafts  for 
ventilation,  which  the  former  called  '^vxaya>yia'^.    In  what 
manner  the  water  was  withdrawn  from  the  mines,  we  are  not 
informed;  it  is  however  probable  that  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
the  same  artificial  means  as  the  Romans^*.    The  removal  of  the 
ore  appears  to  have  been  performed  partly  by  machines  and 
partly  by  men,  as  was  the  case  in  Spain  and  Egypt,  in  which 
latter  country  the  younger  slaves  brought  the  ore  through  the 
adits  to  the  surface  of  the  soil:  whether  however  the  miners  in 
Attica  used  leather  bags  for  this  purpose,  and  were  on  that 
account  called  bag-carriers  {dvkaKo^poi),  is,  to  say  the  least, 
uncertain;  for  according  to  the  grammarians  these  bags  con- 
tained their  food^'.    The  stamping  of  the  ore  at  the  foundries 
in  order  to  facilitate  its  separation  firom  the  useless  paits  of  the 
stone,  was  generally  performed  in  stone  mortars  with  iron 
pesties.    In  this  manner  the  Egyptians  reduced  the  gold  ore  to 
the  size  of  a  vetch,  then  ground  it  in  hand-mills  and  washed  it  on 
inclined  planks,  by  pouring  water  over  it;  which  is  the  account 
given  by  a  Hippocratean  writer  of  the  treatment  of  gold  ore^% 


**  Hub  expression  was  iranslated 
from  the  particular  sense  of  opening 
fresh  mines  to  signify  anything  new, 
PolL  viL  98,  Phot  in  ▼.  jiuuvoro/icTy. 

**  Gasaubon  ad  Strab.  iiL  p.  101. 

7^  Xenoph.  Boer.  Mem.  iii.  6,  12, 
Plutarch.  Comp.  Nic.  et  Crass,  init. 

7>  Lex.  8eg.  p.  317,  and  Etym.  in  v. 
^X^y^Y^'  ^'  Ovpijb€9  T&p  firraKKcnf 
al  vp!^  r6  opo^^vx^w  yiyv6fitv(u. 

'*  Concerning  these  see  Reitemeier 


sqq.  Ameilhon  in  the  M^moire  quoted 
below,  p.  494. 

7>  Pollux  vii.  100,  X.  149,  with  the 
commentators,  and  Hesychius  in  ▼• 
0v\aKo<l>6pci,  according  to  whom  they 
were  also  called  infpo(f>6poi.  Both 
BvkoKos  and  trffpa  generally  mean  a 
small  bag,  such  as  a  travelling  bag  or 
a  bag  for  cairying  bread. 

7^  Died.  xiiL  12, 13.  Agatharchides 
de  man  rubro  up.  Phot.  Bibliothec.  p. 


nt  sup.  p.  114  sqq.  Bethe  ut  sup.  p.  32  |  1342,  Hippocrates  de  victns  rat.  1, 4. 
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In  Spain  it  was  braised  in  the  same  manner,  and  then,  if  Pliny 
does  not  invert  the  proper  order,  first  washed  and  afterwards 
calcined  and  pomided;  even  the  quicksilver  ore,  from  which  cin- 
nabar was  prepared,  was  similarly  treated;  that  is,  first  bmut, 
in  which  operation  a  part  of  the  quicksilver  evaporated,  and 
then  pounded  with  iron  pestles,  ground,  and  washed^'.  In 
Greece  the  labourers  in  the  foundries  made  use  of  a  sieve  for 
washing  the  comminuted  ore,  and  it  is  mentioned  among  the 
implements  of  the  miners,  by  the  appropriatie  name  aaka^*. 
This  method  of  treating  ore  was  not  only  in  use  in  ancient 
times;  but.it  was  the  only  one  employed  either  during  the 
middle  ages  or  in  more  recent  times,  until  the  discovery  of 
stamp-works'^. 


§  5.     Smelting  Operations  at  Laurion. 

Upon  the  art  of  smelting  in  the  foundries  of  Laurion,  nothing 
definite  is  known.  That  the  Athenians  made  use  of  the  bellows 
and  of  charcoal  is  not  improbable,  the  latter  indeed  may  be 
fairly  inferred  (notwithstanding  the  doubts  expressed  by  Reite- 
meier)  from  the  account  of  the  charcoal  sellers,  or  rather  char- 
coal burners;  from  which  business  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
Acharnians  in  particular  obtained  their  livelihood. 

The  art  of  smelting  among  the  ancients  was  so  imperfect, 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  when  it  had  received  consider- 
able improvements,  there  was  still  no  profit  to  be  gained  by 
extracting  silver  from  lead  ore  in  which  it  was  present  in  small 
proportions'^;  and  the  early  Athenians  had,  in  comparison  with 
their  successors  (who  were  themselves  not  the  most  perfect 
masters  of  chemistry),  so  slight  a  knowledge  of  the  manage- 


7'  Plin.  xxxiiL  21.  Quod  ifffbtaum 
eti,  iundUur,  tavatur,  uriiur,  molUur  in 
farinam :  the  addition^  aa  pilit  tunduniy 
appears  to  refer  back  to  tunditury  but 
its  position  is  such  that  the  passage  is 
periiaps  corrupt. 

'•  Pollux  vii.  97,  X.  149. 

^^  Upon  this  subject  see  Beckmann, 
History  of  Inventions,  voL  v,  part  i. 


num.  3.  Ghassot  de  Florenconrt  upon 
the  Mines  of  the  Ancients  (Gotttngon, 
1785),  p.  24  sqq.  Reitemeier  ut  sup.  p. 
121  sqq. 

^'  On  this  point  see  Becknuum  ut 
sup.  voL  iv.  part  iiL  p.  333,  Ghassot 
de  Florencourt,  p.  37»  51 9  Beitemeier, 
p.  133. 
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ment  of  ore,  that,  according  to  the  same  writer,  not  only  was 
that  which  had  been  thrown  away  as  useless  stone  subsequently 
used;  but  the  old  scoriae  were  again  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  silver'*.  According  to  Pliny%  the  ancients  could 
not  smelt  any  silver  without  some  mixture  of  lead  {plumbum 
nigrum)  or  gray  lead  {galena,  molybdana) ;  he  appears,  however, 
to  mean  only  ores  in  which  the  silver  was  combined  with  some 
other  metal  to  which  it  has  a  less  powerful  affinity  than  to  lead. 
At  Laurion  it  was  not  necessary,  at  least  in  many  places,  to  add 
any  lead,  it  being  already  present  in  the  ores.  Pliny  states  in 
general  terms  the  manner  in  which  argentiferous  lead  ores  were 
treated'^;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  method 
adopted  in  Attica.  According  to  his  account  the  ore  was  first 
melted  down  to  stannum,  a  composition  of  pure  silver  and  lead: 
then  this  material  was  brought  to  the  refining  oven,  where  the 
silver  was  separated,  and  the  lead  appeared  half  glazed  in  the 
form  of  litharge,  which  as  well  as  gray  lead  the  ancients  call 
galena  and  molybdeena:  this  last  substance  was  afterwards 
cooled,  and  the  lead  (plumbum  nigrum,  fioKvfiBo9,to  distinguish 
it  from  tin,  plumbum  album,  or  candidum,  Koa-a-irepo^)  was  pro- 
duced. 

Here  the  investigation  into  the  technical  part  of  this  ques- 
tion would  terminate,  were  it  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  is 
meant  by  the  Athenian  spuma  argenti,  by  KijxP^^  ^^^  ^^"^ 
;^€a>v,  and,  lastly,  by  the  substance  called  Lauriotis,  from 
Laurion. 

The  9puma  argenti,  which  was  employed  in  medicine,  was 
chiefly  a  product  of  the  silver  foundries;  and  according  to 
some  authorities  there  were  three  kinds  of  it;  the  best  called 
chrysitis,  the  next  argyritis,  and  the  worst  molybditis,  which 
appear  to  have  differed  principally  in  the  colour,  although. 


^  Strabo  ix.  p.  275,  xm  b^  xal  ol 
€pya{6iJLtvoi  rffs  furoKkeias  curBtv&s 
{nraitavovtni^  rrpf  iroXoi^  iicfiokada  kcH 
aKOipiop  dvax»P€vo»T€S  €vpuricotf  tfri  «$ 
avnjs  caroKaBatp6fUP0tf  dpyt'piotf,  t&p 
apx€U«w  vartipms  KafWf€v6vri»v, 

^  xxxiU.  31. 


^*  zxxiv.  47.  See  Beckmann  ut  sup. 
vol.  iv.  part  3,  p.  332—335,  Cliaasot  de 
florencourty  p.  35  sqq.  Upon  the 
method  of  the  ancients  of  striking  the 
metal  during  the  process  of  fusion,  see 
Reitemeier,  p.  79  ^qq. 
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according  to  Pliny,  the  first  was  made  from  the  ore  itself,  the 
second  from  silver  (i.e.  probably  it  was  produced  at  the  smelt- 
ing of  silver);  and  the  third  from  lead,  as  at  Puteoli.  '^ There 
is  the  same  difference/^  he  observes,  ^'  between  it  and  scorio, 
as  between  foam  and  froth. — ^The  former  is  the  impure  portion 
{viiium)  of  the  substance  given  off  during  the  process  of  purifi- 
cation, the  latter  when  it  is  already  purified/'  The  Athenian 
was  considered  the  best.  Dioscorides  and  other  Greek  writers 
call  it  lithargyrus".  As  some  writers  mentioned  by  Pliny 
called  a  species  of  it  molybdffina,  which  is  the  term  for  litharge, 
and  the  Italians  and  French  still  call  the  same  substance  by  this 
name  (JUargirtOy  Utargio,  litarge),  the  common  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly probable  that  9puma  argenti  is  the  same  as  litharge; 
which,  as  being  a  separation  of  the  impure  part  of  the  ore  in 
the  second  stage  of  refinement,  and  having  an  unmetallic 
appearance,  might  be  called  the  vUium  of  the  purified  substance, 
in  opposition  to  the  slacks  which  ran  off  during  the  smelting  of 
the  ore,  and  were  separated  while  the  ores  stiU  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  unmetallic  substance,  until  the  metal  consisting 
of  silver  and  lead  appeared.  Those  who  were  less  accurate  in 
their  language  might  at  the  same  time  consider  litharge  as  slacks, 
and  therefore  lithargyrus  as  coming  under  that  denomination"*. 
Spufna  argenti  was  however  also  distinguished  from  molybdiena 
or  litharge,  for  that  litharge  was  called  the  best  which  looked 
like  lithargyrus*^;  but  in  order  not  to  be  misled  by  this  state- 
ment, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  spuma  argenti  and 
lithargyrus  we  should  understand  a  species  of  litharge  particu- 
larly prepared  for  medicinal  purposes,  which  differed  not  essen- 
tially, but  only  by  a  contrary  treatment,  from  the  common 
molybdeena;  and  this  explanation  removes  all  difficulties. 

The  expressions  K&fxp09  and  K€yxp€ii>v  are  more  obscure. 
The  latter  is  a  term  used  by  a  plaintiff  in  an  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes*' for  a  separate  foundry  in  the  Laurian  silver-mines. 


"*  Plin.  xzxiii.  35,  chiefly  from 
Dioocorid.  ▼.  102,  comp.  OribajsiiiB  xiL 
fol.  238  B.  quoted  by  Hardooin,  who 
however  does  not  entirely  agree  with 
the  other  writers. 


"*  See  Sahnas.  Exere.  Plin.  p. 
1070, 1083. 

**  Dioecorid.  ▼.  100,  cf.  Plis.  xxxir, 
53. 

*'^  C.  PantflBnet.  p.  974,  lA. 
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wkhout  however  any  account  as  to  its  nature.  The  explana- 
tions of  the  grammarians  are  so  indefinite  and  obscure  that 
they  appear  to  have  had  little  knowledge  of  its  import*  Photius 
and  the  compiler  of  the  Rhetorical  Lexicon'*  state  that  ic€7- 
%peo>v  was  a  place  at  Athens,  i»e»  in  Attica,  where  the  apyvpin^ 
Kirfxpoi  and  the  sand  from  the  mines  were  purified.  It  might, 
therefore,  mean  the  works  upon  which  the  comminuted  ore 
was  washed.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been  called  Kirfxpof 
or  miUety  from  having  been  first  bruised  or  washed  down  to  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  millet,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  said  that 
in  the  Egyptian  foundries  the  gold  ore  was  ground  down  to  the 
size  of  a  vetch :  but  we  are  compelled  by  other  statements  to 
give  up  this  idea.  Pollux*'  observes  that  the  slacks  of  iron 
were  called  aK^pia  (which  was  the  general  name  for  all  slacks), 
as  the  flower  of  gold  was  called  aBdfjuis  and  the  impurity  of 
silver  xipxpof;  which  is  only  a  different  form  of  Kiyxpo9. 
The  latter  evidently  cannot  here  mean  pounded  ore ;  but  must 
signify  a  refuse  given  off  in  the  smelting  of  the  silver  ore,  as 
scoria  in  the  case  of  iron,  and  adamas  in  that  of  gold.  The 
oBdim^  is,  according  to  the  clear  account  of  Plato*',  a  substance 
unknown  to  us,  of  a  black  colour,  and  great  brittleness,  like 
copper  and  silver  intimately  combined  with  gold,  only  separable 


**  Lex.  Seg.  p.  271.  Kryxpc^: 
r^tms  *ABfivrja'W  ovra>  naKoviitvoSy  Sfrov 
9KaBaiptTO  fi  apyvpiTi9  Ktyxpo^  km  yjmfi- 
fiot  ^  dir6  T&v  dpYvpimw  €bfa<f>€pofUvtj, 
Similarly  Pliny  in  the  first  article. 

•^  viL  90.  Tavnys  di  (yrjs  a-Uhjpiri' 
dot)  t6  KaSapfia  aKtoplav  »p6fiaCov, 
Anr€p  Tov  XP^^^  ^  3»Bot  aidfiayTa 
jEol  r6v  T&pdpyvpi»p  Koviopr6tf  Ktpxt^v* 
lLotnopr6s  ifi  axaBapaia  :  see  Salmaaius 
Exerc.  Flin.  p.  1082. 

M  Polit.  p.  803  E,  Tim.  p.  50  B.  In 
Pliny  zxxTiL  15,  some  diamonds  are 
called  eenehriy  where  Salmasins  sup- 
poses a  confusion  of  the  true  diamond 
with  this  impurity  given  off  in  the 
fusion  of  gold.  Hardonin  is  of  a  con« 
traiy  opinion,  and  although  Pliny  as 
well  as  his  interpreter  Salmasins  fre- 
quently confound  different   subjects, 


yet  diamonds  may  really  have  been 
called  Keyxpoif  from  the  small  size  of 
grains  of  millet,  in  the  same  manner 
that  another  stone  in  Plin.  xxxvii.  13, 
is  called  otfrMAnlu.  I  have  hoped  in 
vain  to  find  an  investigation  upon  the 
adamas  arising  in  the  fusion  of  gold  in 
Ameilhon^s  Mdmoire  sur  I'exploitation 
des  mines  d*or,  in  the  M^m.  de  T Acad, 
des  Inscriptions,  vol.  xlvi  p.  477  sqq. 
although  in  p.  565  sqq.  he  treats  of 
the  smelting  and  purification  of  this 
metaL  I  may  also  mention  that  this 
memoir  might  have  been  more  fre- 
quently quoted  than  it  has  by  me,  as 
several  points  are  well  explained  in  it : 
but  most  of  the  subjects  treated  there 
are  too  remote  from  my  purpose,  or 
are  already  mentioned  in  other  well- 
known  books. 
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in  the  fire ;  and  called  the  flower  of  gold  by  Pollux,  probably 
from  its  being  an  efflorescence  arising  during  the  fusion  of 
this  metal. 

The  nature  of  the  impurity  which  in  the  fusion  of  silver 
was  called  KeyxP^^^  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  our 
knowledge  of  the  smelting  processes  of  the  aiicients  being  very 
imperfect;  but  the  opinion  of  Salmasius"*  appears  to  me  most 
probable,  that  tceyxp^^  ^^^  spuma  argenti  or  lUhargyrus  are 
identical.  The  different  names  do  not  render  it  necessary  to 
consider  the  substances  as  materially  unlike,  as  slight  varia- 
tions determined  by  the  different  processes  adopted  might  be 
differently  signified:  in  what  manner,  however,  the  litharge 
was  obtained  which  bore  the  name  of  iceyxpo^,  we  shall  presently 
see.  That  Pollux  should  call  K&fxpos  an  impurity  of  the 
metal,  although,  as  being  litharge,  it  was  a  substance  that 
could  be  applied  to  various  uses,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise; 
for  even  the  spuma  argenti  is  called  scori®  and  refuse  (t7t/t»m). 
If  Pollux  is  correct  in  classing  the  adamas  with  the  xeyxpoh 
we  have  another  reason  for  considering  the  latter  to  be  litharge, 
lithargyrus  being  called  the  flower  of  silver,  as  adamas  the 
flower  of  gold.  Now  Harpocration's  obscure  explanation  of 
Kerfxpem  may  be  reconciled  with  this  supposition.  For 
according  to  his  statement,  it  means  the  purifying-place,  where 
the  Keyxpos  from  the  metals  was  cooled,  as  Theophrastus 
mentioned*®. 

The  expression  receives  some  light  by  comparing  what  is 
said  by  other  writei-s  of  the  flower  of  copper  {xoXkov  avdo^^ 
flo8  aeris),  the  name  of  which  alone  seems  to  prove  some 
affinity  or  similarity  of  origin  with  lithargyrus,  or  the  flower  of 
silver.  For  when  the  copper  has  been  smelted,  and  the  last 
impurity  or  all  the  foreign  parts  have  been  separated  from  it, 


^  Ut  Blip.  p.  1078—1082,  in  which, 
however,  there  is  much  error  and  con- 
fusion. 

•®  Harpocrai.  in  v.  xeyxpt^v :  r6 
KoBapurrrfpiop,  orrov  r^p  ex  r&v  fitraX' 
\»p  Ktyxpop  diiilnfxov,  i>s  xmoarifiaipii 
Qtdf^patrros  iv  r^  ntpX  ficroXXcoy.   This 


is  copied  by  Suidas  and  Photius  in  the 
second  article.  Kuster's  conjecture 
ipyaarripiov  for  KoBapurnipiov^  and  his 
acquiescence  in  the  explanation  of 
Photius  in  the  first  article^  only  prove 
his  want  of  reflection  upon  the  subject 
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it  is  again  9  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  the  process^  fused  in 
the  same  or  another  oven,  and  cooled  in  water:  by  this  means 
an  efflorescence  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  metallic  cake, 
which  was  called  the  flower  of  copper:  Dioscorides  says  that  it 
resembles  millet  in  its  form  {K€yxP<>^'^^^  t^  pt^^M^);  Pliny 
compares  it  with  the  scales  or  pods  of  millet  {milii  sqtuinks), 
and  the  Scholiast  of  Nicander  with  mustard  seed*^  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  see  that  diis  process  is  the  same  in  reference  to 
copper  as  that  of  which  Harpocration  speaks  in  reference  to 
silver,  and  that  the  xeyxpos^  which  was  produced  in  the  silver 
foundries,  must  also  have  been  an  efflorescence,  in  shape  like 
the  pod  of  a  vegetable,  arising  from  the  cake  of  silver.  In  the 
last  stage  of  the  refining  of  copper,  particularly  of  the  inferior 
kinds,  something  similar  is  formed  according  to  the  process 
now  in  use. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  tceyxp^wv  at  the  silver 
foundries  was  in  fact  the  foundry  where  the  silver  which  had 
been  already  fused  was  refined :  the  impurity  detached  in  this 
stage,  was  called  /cejxpos,  and  perhaps  chiefly  consisted  of 
glazed  lead;  and  here  the  silver  was  again  cooled  with  water. 
By  this  method  of  viewing  the  subject  all  difficulty  is  removed ; 
for  that  Harpocration  should  state  that  the  xeyxpo^  and  not 
the  metal  itself  was  cooled  is  quite  natural  in  a  grammarian  of 
considerable  authority  on  other  subjects,  but  ignorant  of  metal- 
lurgy. Schneider*'  explains  Kkyxpos  to  be  granulated  metal; 
but  apparently  without  reason ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that 
silver  should  have  been  fused  in  a  granulated  form. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  Lauriotis,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  dwell  so  long  on  it.  The  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  not 
oidy  include  zinc  ore  and  calamine  under  the  name  Cadmia, 
but  also  the  refuse,  which  in  the  fusion  of  ores  containing  zinc 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  furnace*',  and  they  expressly  remark 
that  the  cadmia  or  refuse  was   found  in   silver  foundries*\ 


»*  Dioscorid.  V.  88,  Plin.  xxxiv.  24, 
and  there  Uardouin  and  Salmasius  ut 
sup.  p.  1078,  Schol.  Nicand.  Tber.257- 

*'  Greek  Dictionary  in  v.  ;(aXicai^i;. 

*'  See  Beckmann,  History  of  luven- 


tious,  vol.  iii.  part  3,  num.  3. 

««  Dioscorid.  v.  84.  From  him  Plin.. 
xxxiv.  22,  and  from  the  latter  writer 
again  Isidorus,  as  quoted  by  Hardouin- 
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They  mention  in  connexion  with  this  substanoe  the  flower  of 
zinc  [pompholyx)  as  the  finest  andVhitest  sublimate^  and  the 
$podos,  a  similar  refuse^  but  of  a  harder  and  coarser  texture^  and 
of  a  darker  colour^  which  was  scraped  off  the  walls  of  the  far- 
nace,  mingled  with  ashes  and  sometimes  with  charcoal :  both, 
like  the  spuma  argenti  and  the  flower  of  copper,  were  used 
in  medicine*'.  The  spodos  of  the  silver  foundries  was  called 
Lauriotis*';  a  proof  that  ores  of  zinc  were  present  in  the 
mines  of  Laurion.  This  spodos  of  Attica  was  probably  much 
esteemed,  since  the  refuse  of  silver  foundries  (as  the  ancients 
remark)  was  whiter  and  finer  than  that  Mrhich  came  from  the 
copper  foundries. 

§  6.    Whether  Laurwn  coined  Money. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Laurion  was  also  the  mint  of 
Attica,  as  the  Athenian  silver  coins  are  called  in  joke  Laurion 
owh^l  but  they  received  this  appellation  from  the  place 
where  the  silver  was  found,  and  not  from  the  money  being 
coined  there;  and  it  is  proved  incontestably  by  an  andent 
inscription  that  the  mint  for  striking  the  silver  coins  {ipyvpo^ 
Koiretov)  was  in  Athens*. 

If  subordinate  corporations  in  Attica  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  stamping  money,  there  might  be  ground  for  supposing  that 
mints  existed  in  different  Athenian  towns:  and  in  fact  the 
writers  upon  coins  mention  several  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  towns  or  bodies  in  Attica,  viz.,  Anaphlystus,  the 
Azetini,  Decelea,  Eleusis,  Eradse,  Laurion,  Marathon,  and 
Salamis**.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  any  one  of  them  exercised  the  right  of  coining 


*'  Dioscorid.  ▼.  86.  Plin.  xxziv.  83. 
Comp.  Galen  and  Oribasius  in  the 
passages  quoted  by  Hardonin. 

••  Plin..xxxiy.  34.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  technical  inqoiries  I 
shonld  state  that  I  have  been  assisted 
in  them  by  the  judgment  of  two 
scientific  friends. 


«7  Aristoph.  Ay.  110«b  SohoL  Ariih 
toph.  Eq.  1091.  Hesychius,  Suidas^ 
and  other  collectors  of  glosses  and 
proverbs. 

*  See  above  note  A,  page  14<~ 
Traksl. 

••  See  Eckhel  D.  N.  voL  iL  p.  285 
sqq. 
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before  the  time  of  the  Romans,  particularly  as  a  simple  investi- 
gfttion  sufficiently  proves  that  most  of  the  coins  referred  to 
ihese  places  are  not  of  Athenian  origin. 

Who  has  ever  heard  of  Eradae  or  of  the  Asetini  in  Attica! 
which  undoubtedly  are  different  from  the  demi  A^enia  and 
Eroiadae.  In  order  to  coin  money  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  corporation:  how  then  could  Laurion,  which  was  a 
mining  district,  and  not  a  demus,  have  stamped  coins  with  its 
name?  The  supposed  inscription  AATPEflN  upon  two  coins 
in  the  museum  of  Theupoli  must  be  changed  with  Sestini  into 
MTPESIN,  and  referred  to  Myra  in  Lysia,  particularly  as 
AATPEflN  is  not  a  form  derivable  from  Laurion,  which  would 
be  AATPIEfiN  or  AATPinTflNy  and  not,  as  Eckhel  sup- 
poses, AATPISIN.  The  coins  attributed  to  Anaphlystus  be- 
long  to  Anactorium,  with  the  exception  of  a  copper  coin  invented 
by  Goltz.  The  coins  marked  with  the  word  SAAAMINION 
should  be  referred  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  Pellerin 
obtained  them :  and  others  with  the  letters  SA  prove  nothing 
whatever  for  the  Athenian  demus.  With  regard  to  Marathon, 
Hardouin  alone  mentions  one  coin  belonging  to  it,  with  the 
unabbreviated  inscription  MAPAOflN  AHMOS,  a  circum- 
stance which  makes  his  statement  suspicious.  He  does  not 
mention  the  place  where  it  was  preserved,  and  nobody  has  since 
seen  a  similar  coin;  so  that,  if  the  whole  is  not  a  mere  inven- 
tion, he  had  perhaps  read  upon  some  coin  the  initial  letters  of 
these  words,  the  explanation  of  which  he  gives  as  a  fact.  It 
seems  utterly  inexplicable  how  the  island  of  Helena  or  Cranae, 
upon  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  there  was  not  even  a  village, 
should  have  struck  coins.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore 
that  the  silver  coins  of  Helena  are  an  invention  of  Goltz;  and 
there  is  no  occasion  why  other  coins  of  the  emperors,  with  the 
inscription  of  the  Cranaans,  should  be  referred  to  the  island  of 
Attica:  the  coin  quoted  by  Hardouin  with  the  wonderfully 
explicit  inscription  of  EAENITflN  TflN  KAI  KPANAA- 
TUN  could  hardly  have  had  a  real  existence:  but  a  copper  coin 
with  the  words  KPANAlflN  A&H  cannot  well  be  referred  to 
any  other  place  than  the  Attic  Cranae;  it  must  however  belong 
to  the  times  of  the  emperors,  when  Cranae  may  perhaps  have 
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been  a  detnus;  probably  after  the  tribe  of  Hadrian  had  been 
instituted,  additional  demi  were  created  in  order  to  fill  it. 
Besides  these,  there  are  genuine  brass  coins  of  Eleusis  and 
Decelea,  which  no  doubt  also  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
dominion:  and  after  the  great  fidl  which  Athens  sustained 
under  the  Romans,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  demi  were 
allowed  to  stamp  small  copper  coins.  The  coins  attributed  to 
Prasia,  the  demus  of  Attica,  have  been  already  set  aside  by 
Eckhel. 

§  7*  Mode  of  granting  the  Mines. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  inrestigate  the  following  important 
questions^  viz.  la  whom  was  the  right  of  property  in  the  mines 
of  Laurion  vested  ?  By  whom  and  on  whose  account  were  they 
worked  ?  What  advantage  did  their  produce  afford  to  the  state 
and  to  individuals?  And  what  were  the  duties,  rights,  and 
immunities  of  the  mine  proprietors?  With  regard  to  all  these 
points  nothing  will  be  found  in  modern  writers  but  confused 
statements,  or  assertions  unsupported  by  any  satisfactory  proof. 
The  account  which  I  propose  to  give  will  be  derived  from  dis- 
tinct authorities^  and  founded  on  a  close  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

As  long  as  Attica  remained  free,  no  direct  tax  was  imposed 
either  upon  the  produce  or  value  of  landed  property,  except 
that  during  the  continuance  of  peace  the  liturgies,  which  were 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  state  and  of  religion,  fell  upon 
property  generally,  and  necessarily  for  the  most  part  upon 
visible  {ovala  if>av€pa)  or  landed  property,  which  in  case  of 
preparations  for  war  was  also  liable  to  the  trierarchy  and  the 
payment  of  extraordinary  taxes  (ieicrj>opal).  The  circumstances 
however  which  determined  this  liability  were  directly  reversed 
in  the  case  of  mines:  the  proprietor  of  these  paid  an  annual 
tax  into  the  public  treasury;  to  the  liturgies  and  extraordinary 
property  taxes  firom  a  possession  of  this  kind  he  contributed 
nothing.  Prom  this  fact,  which  I  shall  presently  put  out  of 
doubt,  it  is  faup  to  infer,  agreeably  moreover  to  all  accounts  on 
the  subject,  that  mines  were  not  like  other  lands  the  freehold 
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property  of  the  citizens^  but  in  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
state;  and  that  they  were  transferred  by  it  to  individuals,  under 
certain  legal  conditions,  to  make  what  use  of  them  they  should 
think  proper. 

The  Romans  for  a  considerable  period  let  the  mines  be- 
longing to  the  state  for  a  term  of  years,  until  it  was  found  more 
profitable  to  work  them  at  the  public  cost**.  Now  that  this  is 
the  most  disadvantageous  mode  of  letting  has  been  proved  by 
the  experience  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times;  for  the 
tenant  works  them  wastefully  and  unfairly;  he  rifles  the  rich 
ores,  leaving  the  less  productive  unworked;  and  while  he  endea- 
vours by  a  large  number  of  labourers  to  exhaust  the  mines 
during  the  period  of  his  lease,  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  pil- 
laring and  chambering,  without  which  the  value  of  the  mines  is 
much  diminished.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  enforce  from  the  tenant  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  lease;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  the  mines  are  let  at  a  lower  rent,  having 
in  the  interim  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  their  value. 

The  state  of  Athens,  whether  from  policy  or  accident,  had 
avoided  this  injurious  practice:  it  granted  to  private  individuals 
the  mines  in  the  Athenian  territory  on  perpetual  leases,  which 
might  be  transferred  to  a  third  person  by  inheritance  or  sale***, 
and  in  short  by  every  kind  of  legal  conveyance.  The  possession 
was  therefore  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  once 
for  all,  as  purchase  or  entrance  money.  Thus  Demosthenes 
mentions  the  buying  of  mines  from  the  state  as  the  ordinary 
proceeding,  and  Pantaenetus  purchased  a  mine  from  the  people 
for  90  minas***.  This  sum  cannot  have  been  an  annual  rent, 
for  as  its  amount  depended  upon  the  produce  of  the  mine,  it 
could  not  have  been  definitely  stated  beforehand. 


**  Reitemeier  ut  sup.  p.  99  eqq. 

*^  iEsch.  c  Timarch.  p.  121,  De- 
mosth.  c.  Pantoenet.  passim. 

1^*  Demoeth.  ut  sop.  p.  973>  13, 
Harris  hp  fUraKKo¥  iraph  rfjt  ir6kf»s 
irpirfTou  And  before  in  the  same 
speech :  Kora^oXfiv  tJ  nSKti  rov  fieroK- 
Xov,  b  tyta  errpidfU)v  twfvriimvTa  fu^y. 
The  oration  called  irp6s  MrficvBov  /ic- 


raXXoe^,  falsely  ascribed  to  Dinarchus, 
began  with  the  words  irpidfitvoi  fUraK- 
\op  <S  Mpf^.  See  Dionys.  Dinarch. 
p.  119,  11,  ed.  Sylb.  Dionysius  after- 
wards calls  this  fiurBwra<r3ai,  in  his 
own  language ;  which,  however,  as  the 
sale  was  only  a  perpetual  lease,  is  the 
natural  word,  and  frequently  occurs  in 
the  grammarians. 
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There  remains  now  only  one  objection  that  can  be  urged; 
vb.  that  it  was  allowed  to  open  new  works  without  the  payment 
of  any  purchase  money;  and  that  the  money  paid  by  Pantee- 
netus  might  have  been  for  a  mine  ahready  opened,  which  the 
state  had  obtained  by  confiscation,  an  occurrence  by  no  means 
uncommon;  and  to  confirm  this  supposition  the  aigument 
of  the  speech  against  Pantttnetus'^'  might  be  cited,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  purchase  money  was  paid  in  silver 
from  the  mine,  which  implies  that  the  mine  was  already  pn>- 
ducing  metal.  But  if  this  grammarian  were  worthy  of  credit  as 
to  a  fact  about  which  he  could  not  have  possessed  any  better 
knowledge  than  ourselves,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that 
a  confiscated  mine  is  intended;  for  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
compulsory  upon  a  tenant  to  pay  to  the  state  the  purchase 
money  of  a  new  mine,  if,  after  having  expended  his  trouble  and 
capital,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  any  ore.  It  is  for  more 
probable  that  any  person  was  allowed  to  dig  for  ore  in  those 
parts  of  the  mountain  which  had  not  yet  been  alienated,  and 
that  he  was  not  compelled  to  purchase  the  soil  until  he 
found  productive  ores,  and  was  willing  to  wprk  them.  As 
the  contradictory  of  this  supposition  would  be  absurd,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  purchase  money  even  of  a  newly  opened  mine 
might  have  been  paid  with  silver  from  the  mine  itself.  Pontie- 
netus  however  was  possessed  of  other  mines  besides  this  one; 
and  it  is  moreover  unnecessary  to  assume  that  this  silver  came 
directly  from  the  mines. 

Lastly,  it  is  stated  by  Harpocration  (who  generally  follows 
the  authority  of  Aristotle)  that  the  polete  had  the  duty  of 
superintending  all  sales  of  public  property,  particularly  those  of 
customs  and  other  duties,  of  mines,  leases,  and  confiscated  pro* 
perty'®'.  In  this  passage  the  sale  of  the  mines  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  that  of  leases  and  of  private  property 
accruing  to  the  state,  and  the  ipines  which  were  sold  must 
necessarily  have  been  newly  opened. 


•»*  P.  964,  13. 

'"*  Harpocrat.  in  v.  WioXrjraL  dioi- 
Kovai  ^c  rh  irmpaa-KOfuva  vtto  rrjs 
irdXcwv  irdvra,  t4\ij  Kn\  furaWa   Kal 


fiurBwrtis  koi  to.  di^ficvoficMi.  This  is 
transcribed  by  Suidas,  PhoiinSy  and 
Lex.  8eg.  p.  291. 
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In  this  oonveyance  of  public  property  to  a  perpetual  tenant, 
the  boundaries  of  the  allotment  purchased  were  accurately 
defined^  and  a  documentary  instrument  {hia^pa^ri)  was  taken^®^. 
For  this  purpose  some  knowledge  of  mine  surveying  was  requi- 
site^ which^  from  the  want  of  the  necessary  instruments^  must 
have  been  very  imperfect^'** 

In  addition  to  die  purchase  money^  the  purchaser  paid  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  new  mine;  that  is,  of 
the  gross,  and  not  the  nett  produce,  as  the  amount  of  the  latter 
would  have  been  too  inconsiderable' *^,  By  these  means  all  the 
disadvantages  were  avoided  which  might  arise  from  letting  the 
mines  for  a  term  of  years.  If  a  tenant  exhausted  the  ore  in  a 
short  time,  the  duty  upon  the  metal  obtained  was  augmented; 
and  if  he  worked  the  rich  ores  alone,  he  injured  himself.  If 
the  proprietor  violated  the  laws  and  conditions  under  which 
the  mine  was  made  over  to  him,  for  example,  if  the  annual  duty 
was  not  paid^  the  state  could  resume  the  mine;  if  however  he 
did  not  act  contrary  to  the  agreement,  this  species  of  property 
was  equally  secure  with  other  landed  estates.  In  short  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  tenure  were  the  same  as  those,  which, 


^*  Harpocrat  Suid.  and  Zonarns  in 
V.  dtaypaKJiri.  ^  tiarwrtaaLS  r£>v  rempav 
K.O}Uvw¥  /zcToXXtfi/  brjkoxitra  hth  ypafJL- 
fiorwy  diro  iroias  dpXV^  h^Xf^  ndtrov 
niarpaa'KfTcu  irtpaTos.  Upon  the  boun- 
daries coinp.  Dexnosth.  ut  sup.  p.  977} 
and  above  note  66.  [Sec  Corp.  In- 
acripi.  Gr.  No.  162.— Trans i  .1 

^''^  See  Reitemeier,  p.  112  sqq. 

*^  Suidos  and  Zonai-as  in  v.  aypd- 
ffxiv  ittrdkkov  diio;  ol  TCI  apyvptia  /ic- 
roXXa  €pyai6fi€voi  owov  PovKotvro  km- 


cliase  money  and  yearly  daty  were 
connected  is  stated  by  Barth^emy, 
Anachars.  vol.  v.  cliap.  59.  Snidas 
omits  the  purchase  money,  according 
to  the  usual  habit  of  the  grammarians 
of  stating  the  subject  imperfectly ;  what 
he  says  of  newly  opened  works  is  con- 
nected with  the  fact  which  he  wishes 
to  explain,  and  it  is  self-evident  thai 
the  other  proprietors  paid  the  rent  of 
the  twenty-fourth  part.  It  cannot  be 
shown    that  there  ever  existed  any 


90V  €pyov  Sp^aaBai  (Zonaras  more  cor-  i  mine  which  was  originally  freehold 
rfictly  a^ao-^oi)  K^avtpov  iirotovvro  rols  !  property,  and  not  transferred  by  the 
or  fK€i»ois  rerayfiivois  vno  tov  drjiiov  ,  state,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  no 


(f,  e.  the  poletee)  «u  aar€ypd<l>ovTO  rov 
rf\€iv  €V€Ka  ry  ^fjuj^  caco<mJi'  rtrap' 
rrip  TOV  Koipov  fUTukXov,    Cf.  Harpocr. 


tax.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  tax 
from  the  smelting  furnaces  (dir6  KOfii- 
vw)  of  which  Xenophon  speaks  (de 


and  Suid.  in  v.  ctfrovo/ii),  whose  words  I  |  Yectig.  4,  49)  is  the  rent  of  the  twenty- 
will  presently  quote.     That  the  pur-  !  fourth. 
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according  to  the  Roman  law,  regulated  the  possession  of  the 
Vectigalia  in  the  Municipia***^. 

We  are  justified  in  assuming  that  all  the  mines  of  Laurion 
were  obtained  in  the  manner  just  stated;  of  a  distinction 
between  those  which  were  held  on  this  tenure  and  others  which 
were  freehold  property,  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  trace.  All 
the  large  proprietors  of  mines  who  are  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors,  such  as  Nicias^  Callias  the  brother-in-law  of  Cimon^ 
and  the  other  Callias  who  discovered  the  method  of  preparing 
cinnabar,  together  with  Diphilus,  Timarchus,  and  before  him 
his  father  Pantaenetus,  &c.  had  only  perpetual  leases;  the  state- 
ment therefore  that  the  mines  before  the  time  of  Themistocles 
were  the  absolute  property  of  families,  rests  only  upon  the  mis- 
apprehension of  Meursius^®'.  The  state  was  at  aU  times  the 
exclusive  and  original  owner;  nor  did  it  ever  use  this  property 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  leasing  it  in  perpetuity.  There 
nowhere  exists  any  proof  that  mines  were  ever  let  by  the  state 
for  a  term  of  years;  nor  could  there  have  been  any  stronger 
motive  for  working  them  at  the  public  cost  than  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  customs  and  other  taxes:  nothing  indeed  but  a  gross 
ignorance  of  the  public  policy  of  Athens  could  have  allowed 
such  a  notion  to  be  entertained*^*;  and  the  only  fact  brought  in 
support  of  the  assertion  is,  that  a  revenue  was  derived  by  the 
community  from  these  mines  in  the  age  of  Themistocles,  as  if 
this  did  not  arise  from  the  purchase  money  and  the  yearly 
rents:  even  Xenophon  did  not  go  so  for  as  to  recommend  that 
the  mines  should  be  worked  at  the  public  cost;  he  is  satisfied 
with  proposing*'®  that  the  community  might,  in  imitation  of 
private  individuals,  procure  public  slaves,  and  let  them  to  mine 
proprietors,  in  connexion  probably  with  such  mines  as  were  not 


'^7  See  Niebulir,  Rom.  Hist.  voL  ii 
p.  376  sqq. 

*••  F.  A.  cap.  7,  from  Vitruvius  vii. 
7f  where  familim  means  slaves,  nor  is 
the  time  before  Themistocles  distinctly 
alluded  to  (see  note  138).  Meursius 
has  been  followed  by  several  writers, 
among  others  by  Chandler,  Travels, 


chap.  80. 

^''^  As  Reitemeier  ut  sap.  p.  70,  and 
Manso,  Sparta,  voL  iii.  p.  495,  suppose, 
Meiners,  vom  Luzus  der  Athener,  p. 
57,  correctly  remarks  that  the  state  of 
Athens  never  earned  on  mining  at  its 
own  cost 

'">  DeVectig.  4. 
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as  yet  alienated;  the  object  being  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the 
letting  of  slaves  in  addition  to  the  rents  paid  in  silver:  it  can 
indeed  be  asserted  with  safety  that  this  object  was  never  con- 
templated. 

In  short  the  state  did  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with 
mining,  except  that  it  enforced  its  own  rightsand  laws;  to  these 
points  alone  its  superintendence  applied.  The  poletae  sold  the 
mines,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  yearly  rents.  In  the 
observance  of  the  laws  all  the  members  of  the  community  had 
an  interest,  and  were  empowered  to  institute  public  suits,  in  the 
event  of  their  violation.  The  account  given  by  a  modern 
writer  of  ^^a  director  of  the  mines  ^'  appointed  by  the  public,  is, 
as  for  as  I  am  aware,  whoUy  devoid  of  foundation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  gold  mines  in  Thrace,  opposite  to 
Thasos,  from  the  time  that  Athens  obtained  possession  of  them, 
were  under  similar  regulations.  Whether  the  former  proprietors 
retained  their  property  in  them,  or  whether  new  possessors 
were  introduced  by  the  Athenians .  either  by  a  free  grant  or  by 
sale,  after  the  manner  of  the  cleruchice,  it  is  certain  that  the 
proprietors  paid  a  rent  in  metal,  which  practice  had  probably 
existed  imder  the  former  independent  government:  all  new 
mines  were  purchased  fit)m  the  people  of  Athens.  But  the 
gold  mines  in  Thasos  and  the  mines  of  other  subject  countries 
were  undoubtedly  retained  by  the  tributary  state;  while  Athens 
exacted  from  them,  under  the  form  of  tribute,  whatever  sum  it 
pleased,  without  interfering  with  the  original  right  of  possession. 
This  however  is  not  the  object  of  our  present  inquiries*. 

§  8.  Amount  of  the  Proceeds  qfthe  Mines  accruing  to  the  State^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  disposed  of. 

The  purchase  money  of  mines  alienated  by  the  state  was  paid 
by  the  buyer  directly  into  the  public  treasury"*;  but  with  the 
annual  rent  there  is  some  doubt  whether  this  was  the  case.  All 
the  regular  duties  (even  those  of  which  the  collection  was  easy 
and  attended  with  little  expense,  and  the  amoimt  of  which 


*  See  above,  b.  iii.  ch.  S.^Transl.         '"  Demosth.  c.  Pantsanet.  p.  973. 
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could  be  judged  with  tolerable  accuracy,  as,  for  example,  the 
protection  money  and  the  rents  of  the  public  lands)  were  sold 
\o  individuals  or  companies  as  farmers-general:  are  we  then  to 
suppose  that  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  silver,  the  amount  of  which  must  necessarily  have 
been  very  different  in  different  years,  and  where,  without  an 
accurate  inspection  of  the  quantity  raised,  the  tenant  was  able 
to  commit  great  frauds  ?  It  seems  therefore  probable  to  me 
that  this  duty  was  sold  to  a  farmeivgeneral  by  the  poletce;  but, 
although  there  is  little  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  no  distinct 
authority  can  be  found  in  feivour  of  it. 

It  is  mentioned  in  Demosthenes  that  Eubulus,  the  weU- 
known  manager  of  the  Ttieorica,  had  been  accused  by  Moeroclea 
of  unjustly  exacting  20  drachmas  from  '^  those  persons  who 
had  purchased  the  mines'"/'  Now  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  chief  farmers  of  the  rents  are  not  here  meant  by  ^the 
purchasers  of  the  mines  *^  We  must,  therefore,  refer  these 
words  to  those  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  mines 
themselves,  and  from  the  use  of  the  definite  article  ^'the  ndnes^^ 
it  must  be  supposed  that  Demosthenes  is  speaking  of  some 
well-known  sale  of  a  considerable  number  of  mines,  which  had 
taken  place  a  short  time  before :  for  it  would  have  been  a  very 
affected  phrase,  and  liable  to  misconception,  to  denote  all  the 
mine  proprietors  both  old  and  new,  by  the  circumlocution^ 
'^  those  who  had  purchased  the  mines,''  particularly  as  they  are 
usually  called  the  workers  of  the  mines  {ol  ipya^ofiepoi  iv  rots 
^P7ot9,or  €v  rol9  fieroKKois):  consequently  Moerocles  must  be 
considered  as  having  been  employed  to  collect  purchase  monies, 
in  which  capacity  he  obtained,  luider  some  false  pretence,  20 
drachmas  from  each  purchaser. 

When  the  sausage  seller  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes^*' 
threatens  Cleon  that  he  will  buy  mines,  in  order,  as  the 
Scholiast  observes,  to  obtain  favour  with  the  people  by  enrich- 
ing die  state,  he  must  mean  the  actual  possession  of  the  mines 
themselves,  this  being  the  only  transaction  by  which  the  state 


ii> 


na^  T&v  TO  fJi€Takka  iwniyJvmv,  I       '  '*  Eq.    361,  aKKh  (rxcXidof  cdiydo* 
DemoeUi.  de  Ikls.  leg.  p.  436^  5.  |  kw  mwtffrofiai  ^d>iKa, 
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would  have  profited  from  the  intervention  of  any  particular 
individual;  for  it  would  be  manifestly  indifferent  to  whom  the 
duties  were  let;  and  moreover  if  the  letting  of  the  duty  were 
signified,  some  more  precise  expression  must  necessarily  have 
been  employed. 

Lastly,  it  is  stated  by  Ulpian  that  Meidias  had  rented  the 
riker  mines  from  the  state^'^;  although  the  vagueness  of  the 
expression  would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  he  means  the  chief 
farmer  of  the  rents,  we  are  compelled  to  relinquish  diis  notion 
upon  perceiving  that  the  commentator  wishes  to  explain  why 
Meidias  imported  wood  to  the  mines,  for  which  a  chief  farmer 
of  the  rents  could  have  had  no  inducement.  Was  Meidias 
then  a  tenant,  or  proprietor  of  mines?  The  use  of  the 
article  proves  nothing  against  this  si:q[>po8ition  in  a  writer  of 
such  mean  authority.  Tet  why  need  a  moment's  attention  be 
paid  to  the  statements  of  ihb  Pseudo^Ulpian  ?  Is  there  any 
Scholiast  that  rivals  the  ignorance  and  confusion  displayed  in 
this  chaos  of  notes  ?  Because  Meidias  imported  timber  to  the 
mines,  perhaps  only  to  sell  it  there,  or  during  the  time  that  he 
was  bound  to  serve  the  state  with  his  trireme,  to  indemnify 
himself  for  the  expenses  of  the  trierarchy  by  employing  his 
ship  in  some  profitable  manner,  Ulpian.  immediately  infers, 
from  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  that  Meidias  rented  mines. 
This  method  of  commenting  frequently  occurs  in  this  writer, 
and  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 

In  the  Athenian  revenue  the  income  accruing  from  the 
mines  was  a  regular  receipt'^*;  it  arose  from  the  purchase 
monies  and  the  reserved  rent  which,  was  paid  in  silver,  and 
wuB  exclusive  of  what  was  received  firom  the  market  and  the 
public  buildings*'*;  and  consequently  its  amount  depended  upon 


Tfjs  IT AffttVy  A  ^p  TOW  dpyvpioVf  p.  686  C, 
ed.  Wolf.  MMT^ttMns  for  the  granting 
a  lease  of  the  mines  cannot  appear  an 
unnatural  expreflrion,  as  the  Greek 
language  had  no  separate  terra  for  this 
idea.  See  Photins  in  v.  futroKptytis, 
Harpocr.  and  Suid.  in  v.  Jhrovofiijy  and 
ahove  notes  Ofl  and  101.     All  these 


instances,  however^  in  which  fwr^^ 
<ra<r3(u  is  used  of  the  mines,  occor  in 
later  writers,  viz.,  the  grammarians 
and  Dionysius.  The  words  for  it  in 
the  ancient  authors  are  c^ycur^ai  and 
npiaoBai, 

**•  Of.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  W  sqq. 

*••  Xenoph.  do  Veetig.  4,  49. 
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the  greater  or  less  number  of  mines  sold  by  the  state^  upon  the 
quality  of  the  ores^  and  the  greater  or  less  activity  with  which 
the  working  was  carried  on:  by  which  circumstances  the  tenant 
would  naturally  be  guided  in  the  amount  of  his  offer.  In  the 
time  of  Socrates  (as  has  been  before  remarked)  the  receipts 
firom  this  source  had  already  begun  to  decrease ;  we  have  also 
statements  of  their  amount  in  the  age  of  Themistocles^  but 
obscurely  and  inaccurately  expressed. 

The  money  accruing  from  the  mines  was  originally  distri- 
buted among  all  the  citizens  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Theoricon  in  later  times.  Every  person  whose  name  was 
registered  in  the  book  of  the  Leziarchs  was  entitled  to  receive 
his  portion  ^^'.  When,  however,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Themistocles,  the  Athenians,  instead  of  thus  wasting  the  public 
revenue,  resolved  to  apply  this  money  to  ship  building,  in  the 
war  against  the  iEginetans,  each  person  was  (as  Herodotus 
states)  to  have  received  10  drachmas  for  his  share* '^  If  we 
reckon  with  this  historian  that  there  were  30,000  citizens  in 
Athens,  the  whole  sum  must  have  amoimted  to  50  talents ;  but 
it  will  be  better  to  assume  20,000  as  the  average  number  of  the 
adult  Athenians;  and  accordingly  there  were  about  33-^^  talents 
for  the  distribution.  And  that  the  distribution  was  made 
annually  might  have  been  presumed  from  the  principles  of  the 
Athenian  administration,  without  the  testimony  of  Cornelius 
Nepos**'.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  savings 
of -several  years  are  meant,  nor  merely  a  surplus;  but  that  all 
the  public  money  arising  from  the  mines,  as  it  was  not  required 
for  any  other  object,  was  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
community*'®.  Supposing  now  that  among  these  revenues  no 
purchase  money  of  mines  in  actual  possession  is  included,  and 
that  the  revenues  of  a  whole  year  are  meant,  the  total  of  the 
produce  would  have  annually  amounted  to   more  than  800 


^'7  Demosth.  c.  Leocbar.  p.  1091. 

"»  vii.  144. 

"•  Tliemistocl.  2. 

'*°  I  make  thiB  remark  on  account 
of  a  paasage  of  Aristides  in  the  second 
riaton.  Oration^  on  which  a  sufficiency 


of  absurd  fancies  has  been  broached. 
Cf.  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Salman.  Ob- 
serv.  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  yi.  3^  9.  Other 
passages  of  later  writers  which  refer 
to  thb  point  of  history  I  pass  over,  as 
they  contain  nothing  new. 
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talents.  I  say  more  than  800,  as  the  profit  of  the  chief  farmer 
is  not  allowed  for  in  the  calculation;  but  according  to  Poly- 
cenus^'*,  whose  account  is  more  explicit,  the  Athenians  wished 
to  divide,  as  usual,  100  talents  arising  from  the  mines ;  when 
Themistocles  undertook  to  wean  them  from  this  custom,  and 
persuaded  them  to  give  a  talent  apiece  to  the  100  most  wealthy 
citizens^  to  be  employed  by  each  in  the  eqtdpment  of  a  vessel; 
if  the  vessel  was  approved  of,  the  talent  was  not  reclaimed,  and 
in  the  contrary  case  it  was  restored  to  the  state,  and  that  thus 
the  Athenians  obtained  100  well-built  and  fast-sailing  vessels. 
Now  is  this  account  to  be  wholly  rejected  as  the  mere  embel- 
lishment of  later  writers  ?  It  might  indeed  appear  preferable  to 
discredit  it,  when  we  consider  that  if  the  state  received  a  revenue 
of  lOOtalents  from  the  mines  (exclusively  of  the  occasional  receipt 
of  purchase  monies),  it  would  imply  an  annual  produce  of  2400 
talents,  a  sum  which  is  incredible;  though  it  is  certain  that 
many  mines  in  ancient  times,  for  instance,  those  of  Spain  and 
Thasos,  produced  a  very  large  amount  of  metal.  But  in  that 
case  could  Herodotus  have  assumed  that  the  Athenians  built 
200  ships  with  33  or  50  talents  ?  or,  taking  the  lowest  stater 
ment,  would  this  sum  have  been  sufficient  for  building  even 
100  triremes  ?  And  what  was  done  in  the  following  years  with 
the  monies  received  from  the  mines,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  that 
they  were  afterwards  distributed*"?  Herodotus  probably 
thought  that  the  200  ships  were  built  from  the  revenues  not  of 
one  year,  but  of  a  term  of  years.  We  must  also  suppose  that 
the  100  talents  mentioned  by  Polyaenus  were  the  revenues  of 
several  years,  which  after  the  adoption  of  the  practice  suggested 
by  Themistocles,  were  no  longer  distributed,  and  were  laid  by 
that  they  might  be  from  time  to  time  assigned  to  each  of 
100  trierarchs. 

This  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  reconciles  both  narrations, 
and  is  moreover,  when  considered  by  itself,  the  most  probable ; 
it  also  shows  that  the  accounts  of  some  writers  who  mention 


><i  Btrateg.  i.  30, 5. 
1''  Themistocl.  4.    Nepos  is  least  of 
all  to  be  listened  to,  as  he  speaks  of  a 


war  with  Corcyra  instead  of  that  with 
^gina. 
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100^  and  of  Herodotus  who  states  that  200  ships  were  built 
wiih  the  revenues  from  the  mines,  may  be  both  true,  if  Themis^ 
todes*  principle  had  been  followed  for  a  considerable  period  $ 
for  if  a  longer  series  of  years  were  taken,  twice  the  number  of 
ships  would  have  been  built  that  is  stated  by  those  who  referred 
only  to  half  the  number  of  years.  Diodorus***,  in  Olymp.  75, 4 
(b.o.  477)5  speaks  of  a  law  of  Themistocles,  which  enacted  that 
20  new  triremes  should  be  built  annually;  this,  however,  is 
probably  the  same  fact;  and  the  account,  which  in  other 
respects  may  be  correct,  has  been  transferred  by  this  careless 
writer  to  later  times. 


{  9.  Persona  entitled  to  acquire  Mines.     Value  of  Single  Shares. 

Although  the  mines  were  not  freehold  property,  the  tenure 
on  which  they  were  held  was  sufficiently  secure.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  leases  of  the  mines  could  only  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  as  were  entitled  to  the  possession  of  landed 
property,  and  consequently  only  to  citizens,  isoteles,  and 
proxeni;  for  the  isoteles  had  a  right  to  the  possession  of 
land^'%  since,  with  the  exception  of  political  rights,  they  were 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  citizens ;  whereas  the  foreigners 
in  the  more  limited  sense  {^ipoi)  and  the  resident  aliens 
(jiiroiKoi),  neither  in  Athens  nor  in  any  other  part  of  Greece, 
were  entitled  to  hold  landed  property.  Xenophon  proposes 
that  the  state  should  grant  to  individual  resident  aliens,  who 
might  appear  worthy  of  it,  the  right  of  building  houses  and 
holding  tiiem  as  property'*';  from  which  it  is  evident  that  by 
law  they  were  excluded  frx>m  this  privilege  >  and  indeed  the 
right  of  owning  land  was  generally  granted  together  with  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  of  isopolitia  and  proxenia,  by  a  decree  of 
the  people*'**  Hence  no  resident  alien  could  with  safety  lend 
money  upon  landed  property,  as  he  was  disqualified  from  taking 


'■»  ad.  43. 

^  LynaB  o.  Eratotth.  p.  S06,  ac- 
cording to  whom  hjt&BM  aad  Polemar- 
chuBy  both   Isoteles,  possessed  three 


houses. 

'•»  De  Vectig.  9,  ad  fin. 

'**  See  tlM  inscriptions  cited  in  b.  i. 
note  66ft. 
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possession  of  it  without  be  became  a  citizen''^  unless  indeed  it 
happened  that  the  community  gave  a  special  permission  i  thu9 
for  example^  the  government  of  Byzantium^  to  relieve  itself 
from  one  of  its  many  pecuniary  difficulties,  gave  the  resident 
aliens  the  privilege  of  holding  the  lands  mortgaged  to  them,  on 
condition  that  they  payed  into  the  public  treasury  the  third 
part  of  the  money  claimed ''% 

Now  that  isoteles  as  well  as  citizens  were  possessed  of 
mines,  we  know  from  Xenophon"*:  the  requisite  privilege  of 
isotelia  must  thus  have  been  granted  by  the  public  to  such  of 
the  foreigners  or  resident  aliens  as  rented  mines  from  the  state, 
for  the  furtherance  indeed  of  its  own  interest,  as  it  was  highly 
beneficial  to  the  revenue  that  many  mines  should  be  purchased 
and  worked,  and  consequently  that  the  access  to  them  should 
be  fedlitated  as  much  as  possible;  but  without  being  an 
isoteles,  no  resident  alien  or  foreigner  could  hold  a  lease  of  a 
mine,  though  he  might  rent  the  duties  for  a  term  of  years^". 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  mine  proprietors,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  inconsiderable ;  in  the  speech 
against  Phcenippus  they  are  mentioned  together  with  the 
husbandmen  as  a  separate  class  of  producers.  Sometimes 
individuals  had  one  or  a  few  mining  shares,  as,  for  instance, 
Timarchus  and  Pantaenetus  and  others ;  sometimes  several,  as 
Nicias,  Diphilus,  and  Callias  the  brother-in-law  of  Cimon^ 
whose  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  mines. 

The  values  of  single  shares  or  work-shops  {ipynari^pia) 
were  different.  Pante^netus  purchased  one  from  the  state  for 
90  minas^'^;  the  same  person  had  borrowed  105  minas  upon 
another  share,  together  with  30  slaves,  that  is,  45  minas  upon 
the  slaves  of  Nicobulus,  and  a  talent  upon  the  mine  of  Euergus, 


'^  Demosth.  pro  Fhorm.  p.  946^  4, 
6p&if  Art  ii^»  r^ff  froXtrcuiff  avrj  vap 
vfup  oCarfg  oix  o^s  tc  tawro  thnrpAr" 
rttp  Baa  UcurUut  iirlyjj  isai  ovpoiKiMt 

^^  Paeiid-Anatot.  CEoon.  lib.  ii 
*•  De  Vectig.  4,  12,  vapix*^  T^ 


t£  fiovKoiiivn^  ipyadnrBok  iv  rois  furdk- 
Xoif •  'Epya£c(r Au  cy  rois  fjLeriSXkoit  is 
the  common  expression  for  the  mine 
proprietors.  I  do  not  qnote  the  pas- 
sage 4y  22,  as  only  toiants  for  a  term 
of  years  may  be  there  meant. 

**«  Plniatch.  Aldb.  5. 

^>>  DemoaUi.  c  Pantan.  p.  973,  ^ 
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for  which  sum  it  was  bought  from  another  private  individual^'*. 
It  is  soon  after  stated  that  this  was  not  so,  and  soon  after  that 
it  was,  and  presently  that  the  mine  was  sold  together  with  the 
slaves  for  206  minas"'.  The  customary  price  appears  indeed 
to  have  been  a  talent;  thus  the  mine  proprietor,  for  whom  the 
speech  against  Phsnippus  was  written,  when  the  mine  in  which 
he  had  a  share  reverted  to  the  state,  paid  3  talents,  one  for 
each  share,  when  he  wished  to  regain  possession  of  the  confis- 
cated property*'*.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  several 
partners  in  one  mine*";  generally,  however,  a  mining  company 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  several  persons  who  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  new  work ;  and  afterwards,  if 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  ore,  they  divided  the  space  into 
different  compartments,  which  were  then  worked  independently, 
each  person  possessing  a  separate  share.  Thus  these  partners 
only  bore  the  expense  and  loss  in  common,  until  they  found  a 
sufficiently  rich  vein  of  metal.  No  arrangement  of  this  kind 
can  indeed  have  been  in  use  before  the  publication  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Essay  upon  the  Revenue*",  for  in  that  tract  he  recom- 
mends that  companies  should  be  formed  for  working  new 
mines,  and  that  the  profit  or  loss  should  be  shared  equally  by 
the  adventurers ;  and  this  judicious  proposal]  appears  to  have 
been  acted  upon.  An  association  of  several  persons  was  how- 
ever sometimes  formed  for  working  a  single  work-shop  *'^ 


"*  Ibid.  p.  976.  Mcobulus  had 
lent  money  upon  the  slaves,  Euei*g^ 
upon  the  mine,  p.  976,  IB;  p.  972,  21. 

^^  Ibid.  p.  981,  8,  and  p.  970,  3; 
p.  975,  21 ;  p.  981,  8. 

»**  P.  1039,  20,  Kcd  t6  rcXevTotov 
vvv  ifU  dct  r§  ir^ei  rpUi  rdkayra  Kora- 
Btivaiy  rakavTov  Kara  r^y  fupLba*  furc' 
ff^op  yap,  a>ff  firpror  &<l>€\oVy  xay^  rov 
BfffjL€v6€VTOs  furdkkov, 

^  Of.  DemoBth.  o.  Pant»net.  p. 
977>21;  969,11. 

»■«  4,  32. 

^^  Aa  may  be  inferred  from  Dem. 
c.  Pantsen.  p.  969,  1 1,  when  the  gram- 
marians wish  to  explain  the  word 
dtrovofii^,  they  are  in  doubt  whether  it 


means  the  state's  share  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  mines,  or  the  portion  which 
each  of  several  sharers  in  the  profit 
received.  If  the  latter  explanation 
were  correct,  we  must  understand  a 
working  in  common  of  the  same  mine. 
Hfiopocration,  and  Suidas  who  trans- 
cribes him,  in  ▼.  arovofxri :  7  aw6fUHpa, 
&s  fUpof  re  T&if  ir€piytyvofi€twif  cic  rwv 
fjLeraXk»v  Xa/i/Soyovoi/ff  rrjs  ir6k€mr  ff 
&s  diaipovf^hfiap  tig  nkttovt  fua6tiTov9 
(read  luvBwrhs,  tenants)  uf  tKoaroe 
\afijf  n  fjLtpos,  A€Ufapxos  4v  r^  vphs 
Tovs  AvKovpyov  irailkLs  noXXdtui,  [  The 
reading  fiur6»rhg  has  been  received 
by  Bekker  into  the  text  of  his  edition 
from  two  M8& — ^Transl.] 
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Upon  the  boundaries  of  the  mines  purchased  from  the  state^ 
the  proprietors  were  required  to  leave  supports,  as  has  been 
already  stated. 


§  10.    Labour  of  Slaves  in  the  Mines* 

In  mining,  as  in  everything  where  labour  was  necessary,  the 
actual  work  was  performed  by  slaves*  *'•  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  in  Greece  free  citizens  ever  laboured  in  mines  or  foundries 
under  the  compulsion  of  tyrants,  as  has  been  asserted  ^".  The 
Romans  condemned  the  offSenders  who  had  been  enslaved  by 
public  ordinance,  to  work  in  the  mines,  in  the  same  manner 
that  criminals  of  this  description  are  now  sent  to  the  mines  of 
Siberia:  this  method  of  punishment,  however,  cannot  have 
existed  at  Athens,  as  the  community  did  not  carry  on  any 
mining  at  the  public  expense ;  nor  did  it  let  mines  for  a  term 
of  years  together  with  the  labourers,  which  was  only  done  by 
private  individuals.  The  master,  however,  could  probably 
punish  his  slaves  by  forcing  them  to  labour  in  the  mines,  as 
well  as  in  the  mills ;  and  in  general  none  but  inferior  slaves 
were  employed  in  them,  such  as  barbarians  and  criminals. 
Their  condition  was  not  indeed  so  miserable  as  that  of  the 
slaves  in  the  Egyptian  mines,  where  the  condemned  labourers 
worked  without  intermission  until  they  were  so  exhausted  as  to 
fall  lifeless;  but  notwithstanding  that  in  Attica  the  spirit  of 
freedom  had  a  mild  and  beneficial  influence  even  upon  the 
treatment  of  slaves,  yet  myriads  of  these  wretched  mortals  are 
said  to  have  languished  in  chains  in  the  unwholesome  atmo^ 
sphere  of  the  mines"'. 

For  this  degraded  state  of  their  fellow  creatures  the  Athe- 
nians felt  no  greater  compassion  than  the  other  nations  of 
antiquity.     In  vain  we  seek  in  the  social  relations  of  the  Greeks 


13*  These  are  the/aiiit/t«  in  Vitruv.  i  is  said  to  have  heen  possessed  of  an 

enormons  trpasnre  in  gold.  See  Herod, 
vii.  27  sqq.  and  ihe  commentators. 

'^  Athen.  viL  p.  272  E,  Plataroh 
Comp.  Nio.  et  Crass,  init     [See  above. 


vii.  7,  where  see  Schneider. 

*''  The  instance,  which  Reitemeier 
(p.  73)  adduces  is  not  Grecian,  but  re- 
fers to  a  Persian  satrap  named  Pythius 


rS    MP   t»  X  CAViaat  B»U*|'  "«••*'*»•  ■-■  J  — "— —         ^^— -jr.    ...w.  ~-.  -^mmimmm,  ••..^ 

Pythes  of  Celsenw  in  Phrygia,  who    p.  38,  note  b.— Traksi..] 
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for  traces  of  the  humanity  which  their  arts  and  th^  philosophy 
would  indicate ;  and  in  the  same  manner  that  their  treatmoit 
of  the  female  sex  was^  with  few  exceptions^  unworthy  and 
degrading^  so  hy  being  habituated  to  slaves  from  early  youth^ 
they  had  lost  all  natural  feelings  of  sympathy  towards  them. 
No  philosopher  of  antiquity,  not  even  Socrates,  raises  an 
objection  against  the  institution  of  slavery.  Plato,  in  his 
perfect  State,  only  desires  that  no  Grecians  should  be  made 
slaves.  Aristotle  founds  the  existing  usage  upon  apparently 
scientifio  principles.  But  who  would  not  be  willing  to  pardon 
the  ancients  for  their  hard-heartedness  in  this  point,  which  is 
at  variance  neither  with  their  morality,  their  religion,  nor  their 
international  law^  if,  after  Christianity  has  extended  the  influ* 
ence  of  milder  feelings  and  dispositions,  after  slavery  has  been 
denounced  by  all  moral,  religious,  and  international  laws,  the 
nations  of  Europe  felt  no  shame  in  again  establishing  the  same 
mstitution,  and  still  bargain  and  stipulate  for  it  in  treaties  of 
peace? 

As  was  the  case  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  has  been  also  in 
modem  times,  the  insurrection  of  these  hordes  of  slaves  was  in 
Greece  neither  unfirequent  nor  unaccompanied  with  danger. 
In  a  fragment  of  Posidonius,  the  continuer  of  the  history  of 
Polybius,  it  is  related  that  the  mine  slaves  in  Attica  murdered 
their  guards,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  fortifications  of 
Sunium^  and  from  this  point  ravaged  the  country  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  an  occurrence,  which,  if  Atheneeus  expresses 
himself  correctly,  must  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Sidlian  servile  war,  about  the  year  of  the  city  620  (b.o.  134), 
at  which  time  the  Romans  were  already  in  possession  of  that 
island ^^^  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  it  belongs  to  the 
end  of  the  91st  Olympiad,  about  which  time,  during  the  war  of 
Decelea,.more  than  20,000  slaves,  of  whom  the  greater  portion 
were  manual  labourers,  eloped  from  the  Athenians  ^^'.  Tet  at 
that  time  Sunium  could  hardly  have  been  a  tenable  position,  as 
Thucydides  would  not  have  frdled  to  mention  the  capture  of  it 


^*^  Athen.  ut  sup.  and  SchweighnnsePs  note. 
»*•  Thucyd.  vii.  27. 
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by  the  slaves.  It  was  first  fortified  in  Olymp.  91^  4  (b.c*  413), 
for  the  protection  of  the  yessels  employed  in  importing  corn, 
and  probably  after  it  had  been  recaptured  from  the  slaves, 
whose  ravages  could  scarcely  have  lasted  beyond  a  summer. 

It  should  be  also  observed,  that  of  the  slaves  who  worked 
in  the  mines,  some  belonged  to  the  lessees,  and  for  some  a  rent 
{a7rotl>opa)  was  paid  to  the  proprietor'^',  the  maintenance  being 
provided  by  the  person  who  hired  them.  The  price  of  slaves 
varied,  according  to  their  bodily  and  mental  qualities,  from  half 
a  mina  to  5  and  10  minas:  a  common  mining-slave  however  did 
not  cost  at  Athens,  as  Barth^emy  asserts,  more  than  from  3  to 
6  minas,  but  in  the  age  of  Xenophon  and  Demosthenes  not 
more  than  125  to  150  drachmas^^\  When  it  is  stated  that  Nicias 
the  son  of  Niceratus  gave  a  talent  for  an  overseer  of  his 
mines*^,  we  are  to  understand  a  person  in  whom  he  could 
repose  great  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  might  entrust  the 
superintendence  of  the  whole  business,  so  as  to  be  free  from 
the  necessity  of  employing  a  tenant,  in  short,  a  person  rarely 
to  be  met  with;  from  this  therefore  nothing  can  be  inferred 
with  regard  to  the  usual  price. 

Since  then  slaves  were  neither  dear  to  purchase  nor  expen* 
sive  to  maintain,  the  working  of  mines  was  facilitated  by  the 
institution  of  slavery;  but  as,  for  the  most  part,  compulsion  was 
the  only  incentive  to  labour,  and  little  favour  was  ever  shown  to 
the  slaves,  the  art  of  mining  was  necessarily  retarded,  while  the 
small  benefit  it  teceived  from  the  exertions  of  free  inspectors 
or  managers,  could  have  been  of  little  avail;  and  thus  the 
higher  character  which  mining  bears  in  modem  times  was  then 
altogether  wanting.  By  the  hiring  of  slaves  the  profit  was  dia* 
tributed  into  various  channels,  and  by  this  means  persons  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  advance  capital  sufficient 
for  so  expensive  an  undertaking,  were  enabled  to  engage  in  this 
business. 


"3  Andoci<L  de  Myst  p.  19. 

^**  This  may  be  obtained  by  compu- 
tation from  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4, 23, 
and  by  an  obvious  inference  from  De- 
mosth.  c.  Pant»n.  p^  976.    The  latter 


passage  has  been  quoted  before.  Con- 
cerning the  diffSarent  prices  of  slaves, 
see  b.  L  ch.  13. 

^*^  Xenoph.  8ocr.  Mem.  ii.  5,  S* 
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Many  persons  had  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  in  the 
mines.  Nicias  the  celebrated  general  (and  not  the  younger 
Nicias^  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed)  had  1000  slaves 
there;  Hipponicus  the  thirds  the  son  of  Callias  the  torchbearer, 
600;  Philemonides,  300;  and  others  according  to  their  circum- 
stances^*'. These  wealthy  and  distinguished  persons  let  their 
mines  to  contractors^  who  were  either  poor  citizens^  isoteles^ 
fireedmen^  or  resident  aliens^^^  or  perhaps  not  unfrequently 
slaves  belonging  to  the  proprietors  themselves^  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  tenant  should  maintain  the  slaves,  and  pay  an 
obolus  a  day  for  each,  free  from  all  deduction,  and  should  return 
the  full  number  which  he  had  received.  Thus  Nicias  received 
from  Sosias  theThracian  one  mina  and  two-thirds  a  day.  Hippo* 
nicus  one  mina,  Philemonides  half  a  mina.  According  to  Xeno- 
phon  many  slaves  in  the  mines  were  in  his  time  let  upon  the 
same  conditions'^% 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  a  rent  of  so  considerable 
an  amount  should  have  been  paid  for  the  slaves  alone.  •  Xeno* 
phon,  in  stating  the  annual  profit  of  6000  mining-slaves,  sup- 
poses 360  days  of  labour,  distributing  the  intercalary  month 
through  the  several  years,  and  only  deducting  five  holidays.  If 
however  we  reckon  350  days,  and  take  140  drachmas  as  the 
average  price  of  a  common  mining-slave,  each  slave  would  have 
produced  a  return  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  (47^)  of  his  value; 
which,  when  compared  with  the  far  inferior  profit  derived  from  ' 
more  valuable  slaves  skilled  in  some  mechanical  art,  is  out  of  all 
proportion,  though  these  latter  were  also  supplied  by  their  pro- 
prietors with  the  raw  material^*'.  And  although  the  masters 
were  without  doubt  paid  for  the  goods  thus  furnished,  yet  the 
procuring  them  required  an  outlay  of  capital,  the  profit  on 
which  was  also  to  be  replaced.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  a 
worker  of  mines  like  Sosias  the  Thracian  would  not  have  been 
more  willing  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 


>^  Xenoph.  de  Yectig.  4,  14,  and 
thence  Athen.  vi.  p.  272  £. 
'«7  ct  Xenoph.  pi  mp.  4, 22. 
>^  Ut  sup.  4, 16. 


^**  Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  816, 
JEach.  c.  Timarch.  p.  118,  which  pas- 
sages are  examined  more  at  length  in 
b.l.  ch.  13  (above  p.  69). 
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ing  slaves,  than  to  pay  away  their  whole  value  in  the  space  of 
two  years  in  the  shape  of  rent  7  If  he  was  able  to  hire  slaves 
by  giving  secnrity,  he  would  have  been  able  to  find  sureties  for 
a  sum  of  money.  The  profit  upon  slaves  must  indeed  have 
been  much  higher  than  upon  monied  capital^  as  the  proprietor 
lost  unless  both  capital  and  interest  were  replaced  before  their 
death;  and  the  usual  rate  of  interest  being  12  per  cent.,  slaves 
must  have  produced  more  than  this  percentage;  but  how  wide 
is  the  difference  between  14  or  15  per  cent,  and  nearly  50!  Is 
it  not  then  more  probable  that  Nicias  and  others,  who  let  slaves 
in  the  mines  upon  these  terms,  received  an  obolus.a  head  not  for 
the  slaves  alone,  but  for  the  mines  also  in  which  they  worked? 
An  instance  of  a  lease  of  a  mine  jointly  with  the  slaves  occurs 
in  the  speech  against  Pantaenetus;  thirty  slaves,  together  with 
a  workshop,  were  let  for  the  interest  of  105  minas;  but  the 
transaction  was  in  fact  only  fictitious,  as  the  money  was  in 
reality  lent  upon  the  slaves  alone,  as  will  be  presently  shown: 
but  any  fictitious  transaction  of  this  sort  must  have  been 
founded  on  a  real  custom. 

Are  we  not  also  told  that  Nicias  was  possessed  of  several 
mines?  Plutarch  indeed  remarks"®  that  he  had  wasted  his  pro- 
perty in  this  hazardous  business;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  refer 
his  statement  to  the  letting  of  slaves,  as  in  that  trade  no  hazard 
could  have  existed,  the  person  who  hired  them  being  always 
bound  to  return  the  same  number  that  he  received,  and  to  pro- 
vide sureties  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation.  To  what  pur- 
pose again  did  Nicias  purchase  an  inspector  of  the  mines  at  the 
price  of  a  talent,  if  he  did  not  work  them  at  his  own  expense? 
He  is  even  said  to  have  maintained  a  diviner,  and  to  have  sacri- 
ficed daily  for  the  success  of  his  mines,  and  procured  numerous 
gangs  of  sl&ves,  with  the  sole  object  of  employing  them  for  his 
own  profit.  The  management  of  them  however  would  naturally 
have  been  troublesome  to  the  anxious  disposition  of  Nicias, 
occupied  as  he  was  with  both  civil  and  military  concerns,  and 
he  therefore  divested  himself  of  this  care  by  letting  both  his 
mines  and  slaves;  a  supposition  which  is  at  least  more  probable 


^^  Nic.  4  and  Comp.  Nic.  ot  Crus.  in  init. 
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and  simple  ihan  that  to  which  we  are  driven  if  it  is  rejected; 
viz.  that  Nicias  kept  a  hundred  shives  for  hire  in  addition  to 
those  who  worked  in  his  own  mines.  According  to  the  former 
hypothesis,  some  part  of  the  rent,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
10  talents  a  year,  must  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the 
mines.  Xenophon,  when  he  proposes  that  the  state  should 
derive  similar  advantages  from  the  letting  of  slaves,  probably 
implies  that  it  should  be  connected  with  the  letting  of  such 
mines  as  were  still  tmalienated,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
lessee  who  obtained  the  metal  also  paid  the  rent  in  silver,  which 
Nicias  and  the  other  slave-proprietors  would  doubtless  have 
demanded  from  their  tenants. 


§  11.    Profits  derived  Jrom  the  Working  of  the  Mines. 

So  long  as  the  rich  ores  were  not  exhausted,  the  working  was 
extremely  profitable  to  the  possessors,  especially  as  the  prices 
of  provisions  were  very  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  silver. 

Although  after  the  death  of  Niceratus,  who  inherited  from 
his  father  Nicias,  less  property  is  said  to  have  been  found  than 
was  expected,  his  father  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  citizens:  the  property  of  Diphilus,  another  mine  pro- 
prietor, who  indeed  encroached  illegally  upon  the  supports  of 
the  mines,  amounted,  at  the  time  that  it  was  confiscated,  to  160 
talents^^';  an  amount  of  property  which  for  Athens  and  the  age 
of  Lycurgus  is  very  considerable;  and  when  the  possessions  of 
Diphilus  were  in  his  own  hands,  they  were  no  doubt  still  larger, 
for  confiscated  property  seldom  came  into  the  public  cofiers 
without  suffering  some  diminution,  or  being  wastefully  sold 
under  its  proper  price.  Callias  (a  person  of  mean  extraction, 
and  not  of  the  celebrated  family  of  Pheenippus),  who  out  of 
love  for  the  sister  and  wife  of  Cimon  paid  Miltiades'  fine  of 


>»>  Vit  Dec.  Orat.  in  Plntarcli,  vol. 
▼L  p.  262.  Of  the  property  of  Diphi- 
lus each  citizen  received  60  drachmas, 
which  rapposee  a  number  of  19,200 
qitizenB,  thus  complotely  agiieeing  with 


the  most  approved  statements.  The 
words  in  the  text,  ^  wf  rtvcf  ftyor,  do 
not  deserve  any  consideration,  whether 
they  are  interpolated  or  genuine. 
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50  talents,  had  also  derived  his  wealth  from  the  mines''';  and 
the  Callias  who  discovered  the  method  of  preparing  cinnabar, 
was  perhaps  his  grandson,  having  been,  as  is  manifest  from  this 
fact,  personally  engaged  in  the  working  of  mines,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  have  been  the  extravagant  Callias,  the  son  of 
Hipponicus,  nor  was  he  at  all  connected  with  this  noble  family, 
as  Schneider  appears  to  suppose. 

We  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  surprised,  if,  in  subse- 
quent times,  especially  when  the  quality  of  the  ores  had  been 
impoverished,  many  proprietors  of  mines  suffered  severe  losses, 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  working  of  mines 
was  rendered  difficult  by  the  want  of  gunpowder,  that  the 
machinery  was  imperfect  and  scanty,  and  that  the  management 
of  the  foundries  was  so  defective  that  much  metal  was  lost  in 
smelting.  At  the  time  when  Xenophon  wrote  his  Treatise  upon 
the  Revenue,  the  greater  number  of  the  mine  proprietors  were 
beginners,  who  were  unable,  from  want  of  capital,  to  open  new 
mines,  like  the  former  possessors,  though  this  practice  was  still 
allowed  by  the  legal  conditions***;  the  proprietors  were  never- 
theless at  that  time  increasing  their  number  of  slaves'*^  Not 
long  afterwards,  however,  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
there  was  no  want  of  willingness  to  devote  capital  and  trouble 
to  the  working  of  the  mines;  they  mined  with  so  much  eager- 
ness, says  Demetrius,  that  they  thought  they  would  fetch  up 
Pluto  himself;  but  they  generally  failed  to  obtain  what  they 
sought  for,  and  what  they  already  had  they  lost***;  at  last  there* 
fore  they  entirely  gave  up  all  farther  excavation,  and  only  made 
use  of  the  scoris  and  the  rejected  stones. 

Besides  the  necessary  importation  of  timber,  for  which  the 
ports  of  Thoricus  and  Anaphlystus  and  the  two  harbours  of 


"•  Plut.  Cim.  4,  Nepos  Cim.  I.  For 
Schneider's  opinion  see  his  note  upon 
Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4, 15. 

>"*  Xenoph.  nt  sap.  4,  28. 

»**  Ibid.  4,  4. 

'^^  Bee  Demetrius,  and  from  him 
Posidonius  ap.  Strab.  iiL  p.  101 ,  Athen. 
▼L  p.  233  D^  cf.  Diod.  v.  37.      The 


expression  of  Demetrius  contains  an 
enigma^  like  the  Homeric  riddle.  See 
the  commentators  upon  the  author 
just  mentioned,  particularly  Casaubon 
upon  Strabo;  but  as  the  enigma  can- 
not be  solved,  I  have  only  been  able  to 
give  the  approximate  sense  of  the 
passage. 
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Sunium  were  employed^  the  expenses  of  mining  were  enhanced 
in  bad  seasons  by  the  high  prices  of  corn.  Upon  most  regions 
which  abound  in  ore  nature  has  laid  the  curse  of  sterility^'*;  and 
thus  Athens^  as  being  the  market  of  Greece^  was  in  its  flourishing 
times  supplied  with  corn  by  importation;  but  when  it  was 
blockaded  by  sea,  which  frequently  took  place  after  the  loss  of 
its  ascendancy^  or  if  prices  were  raised  by  a  general  failure  in 
the  crops,  the  mine  proprietors  were  the  severest  sufferers,  as 
they  had  to  maintain  large  establishments  of  slaves.  The 
medimnus  of  com  sold  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon  for  a 
drachma;  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Aristophanes  the  common 
price  was  from  2  to  3,  and  in  that  of  Demosthenes  from  5  to  6 
drachmas;  but  in  later  times  prices  advanced  so  greatly  that 
barley  sold  for  18  drachmas'*':  at  this  juncture  even  those 
mine  proprietors  were  distressed  for  money,  who  before  had 
contrived  to  carry  on  their  business  with  profit,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  received  assistance  from  the  state;  but  we  are  not 
informed  in  what  manner^".  We  hear  however  of  mines  being 
confiscated  about  this  time'*';  the  cause  of  which  doubtless 
was,  that  the  possessors  were  unable  to  fidfil  their  obligations 
to  the  state;  while,  as  the  author  of  the  speech  against  Pbae-^ 
nippus  says,  the  agricultural  classes  were  making  undue  profits. 

§  12.    Some  Legal  Regulations  respecting  the  Mines. 

Lastly,  we  may  consider  some  legal  regulations  respecting  the 
possession  of  mines. 

As  the  ownership  of  the  mines  was  vested  in  the  people,  no 
compartment  of  a  mine  could  be  worked  without  information 
being  given  to  the  public  officers;  and  if  this  was  not  done,  the 
party  offending  was  subject  to  a  public  action  for  not  having 
registered  his  mine  {aypd^ov  fJkerdWov  SlKrfY*^;  the  action 


iM  The  ancients  cite  the  instances  I  "'  Orat  c.  Phaenipp.  p.  10399 18^  p. 
of  Thasos  (see  Archilochus  quoted  hy  j  1044,  ad  fin.  p.  1046,  init.  p.  1048^  ad 
the  interpreters  of  Herod.  vL  46),  and  '  fin.    See  b.  i.  ch.  lA. 


Hispania  Felix :  in  which  few  places 
inade  an  exception.  Plin.  xxxiii.  21^ 
Strabo  iii.  p.  146. 


**■  Ibid,  p.  1048.  27. 

'**  Ibid.  p.  1030,  20  sqq. 

'**'  Suidas  and  Zonaras  in  v.  aypdnpov 
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however  could  be  also  commenced  by  referring  the  matter  to 
the  public  assembly  {irpofiok^^^\  Any  person  buying  a  share 
from  the  state  upon  the  legal  conditions  was  bound  to  pay  the 
purchase  money  at  the  appointed  time;  if  he  exceeded  his 
term,  he  was  subject  to  the  common  proceedings  against  pubhc 
debtors,  and  therefore  to  in&my,  to  imprisonment,  and  to  a 
fine  of  double  the  amount^";  and  if  the  debt  thus  doubled  was 
not  paid,  to  forfeiture  of  property,  the  debt  being  also  inherited 
by  the  children  until  the  payment  of  the  fine.  If  a  mine  pro- 
prietor did  not  pay  the  rent  in  silver,  the  former-general  was  of 
course  empowered  to  institute  a  public  suit  against  him.  There 
must  however  have  been  this  difference  between  the  methods 
of  proceeding  against  a  mine  proprietor  and  a  public  debtor, 
that  in  the  former  case  the  community  only  laid  claim  to  the 
mine  for  which  the  twenty-fourth  was  in  arrear,  and  not  to  the 
whole  property  of  the  defaulter;  while  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
purchase  money  fell  upon  the  person  of  the  buyer,  and  by  that 
means  upon  his  whole  property;  there  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  rent  fell  in  arrear,  the  defaulter  was  not  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment.  The  speech  against  Pheenippus 
furnishes  a  satis£Eu^ry  example  of  the  confiscation  of  a  mine, 
in  whidi  several  persons  had  a  share,  without  the  other  pro* 
perty  of  the  proprietors  being  forfeited  to  the  state^*';  for  the 
person  in  whose  name  this  speech  was  composed,  possessed 
other  property  besides  that  which  was  forfeited,  which  he  offers 
to  exchange  with  Phsnippus;  and  what  is  more,  he  had  other 
mines^*^  which  were  not  forfeited  to  the  state  when  the  former 
mine  was  confiscated.     It  was  only  in  the  case  of  peculiarly 


ftcraXXov  duaj :  E)f  ns  odp  Mxti  \d3pa 
«pyaC«r6at  ficroXXoy,  t6p  ^  aaruypa- 

Koi  cXcy^riy. 

»•*  See  Taylor,  Preface  to  Demosth. 
agaiiist  Meidias,  who  states  this  from  a 
Cambridge  manuscript,  which  contains 
additions  to  Harpocration.  [The  ma- 
nuscript has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Bobree  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
Photius;  and  the  whole  ai*ticle  here 


alluded  to  is  in  p.  676,  as  follows: 
npoPdkri:  <l>aartpov  fUw  rufos  Xap^^voy- 
Tos  dc  lUfYwriv  KMtajkuit  {KjukiKaos)  hi 
<^criv  tliKU  riv  Kctra  r&v  htjfi6a'ia  fiiriik' 

\a  \mopvTr6vrwf   aurotfiipovai 

d<  Koi  KoBSkov  T&v  rii  Koivii  JcXffvrnSy- 
T»V  Koktla-Bai  d<  ovT»s  icai  ras  tfiwo' 
pUat  tiffyvatit.-^TKAvaL.] 

^*^  Demosth.  in  Pantien.  p.  073» 

»«•  P.  1039,  22. 

'•*  See  p.  1044. 
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aggravating  circumstances  that  the  state  could  inffict  severer 
punishment  upon  persons  who  tailed  to  pay  their  rent;  for^ 
from  the  nature  of  suits  of  this  description,  the  assignment  of 
the  penalty  rested  with  the  judges. 

In  all  cases  connected  with  mines,  if  it  appeared  that  the 
state  had  been  injured,  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  a  public 
action,  and  generally  a  phasis,  which  was  the  form  when  the 
injury  received  had  reference  to  the  harbours,  to  embezzlement, 
or  detention  of  public  prop^ty,  to  custom  duties  and  other 
taxes,  or  to  sycophancy,  and  the  defrauding  of  orphans,  who 
were  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  government'*^.  An 
oflfence  which  was  especially  liable  to  this  method  of  prosecu«- 
tion  was  the  undermining  of  or  encroachment  upon  the  sup- 
ports^*', which  considerably  endangered  the  security  of  the 
mines,  and  also  displaced  the  boundaries.  Now  the  law  had 
not  appointed  any  definite  punishment  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  offenders,  which  was  particularly  the  case  in  all  offences 
prosecuted  by  phasis;  but  the  accuser  fixed  the  penalty  in  the 
memorial  which  he  presented,  and  the  defendant  made  a 
counter-assessment  {ayririfAfiatf),  on  which  the  court  exercised 
its  discretion,  without  being  bound  by  the  amount  of  penalty 
fixed  upon  by  the  litigant  parties;  the  punishment  assigned 
might  however  be  either  death,  fine,  infamy,  or  banishment; 
e.  g.,  Diphilus  was  punished  with  death,  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated, for  some  offence  connected  with  the  mines.  The 
phasis,  according  to  Pollux,  was  brought  before  the  archon,  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  archon  Eponymus.  This  archon 
however  was  not  the  president  of  the  court  {tfyefLmv  SiKoarfj^ 
plov)  in  mining  cases:  we  must  therefore  either  assume  that  if 
a  phasis  was  instituted,  it  was  first  brought  before  the  archon 
Eponymus,  who  then  referred  it  to  the  tribunal  in  which  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  was  lodged;  or  we  must  limit  the  assertion 
of  Pollux  to  the  phasis  in  cases  of  orphans'  ,'property,  which 


*•«  Pollux  viij.  47,  Epitome  of  Har- 
pocration  quoted  hy  the  commeotators 
upon  Pollux,  Etymol.  Photius,  and 
Buidasy  in  v.  <t>€uris,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  313, 


316. 

***  Lex.  Seg.  p.  315,  <f>atrts:  fufwins 
vrpbs  Tovi  Apxoirras  kot^  rwy  vnopvrroK- 
ra>y  t6  furaXXw*    Cf.  Phot,  ut  sup. 
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were  certainly  introduced  by  the  arcHon  Eponymus^*'.  All 
mining  cases^  whether  proceeded  in  by  phasis  or  by  any  other 
method^  were  introduced  by  the  thesmothetee'**.  The  court 
appointed  for  such  causes  is  called  by  a  grammarian  the 
mining  court"*. 

The  speech  against  Pantsenetus  is  a  paragraphe  against  a 
mining  action;  from  this  it  is  evident  that  a  suit  like  that  insti«* 
tuted  by  Pantametus  as  a  mining  case  belonged  to  the  monthly 
causes  [ififirfvoi  £/4ca^)*'%  that  is  to  say,  it  was  necessary  that 
judgment  should  be  given  within  a  month;  the  object  being  no 
doubt  that  the  mine  proprietor  might  not  be  too  long  detained 
firom  his  business,  a  preference  which  was  allowed  tathe  mining 
cases  as  well  as  to  the  proceedings  in  commercial  causes 
{ifjnropiKal  Bixeu),  and  to  litigation  concerning  dowries  and 
between  eranistee  {ipaviKal  BUcuY^^i  in  commercial  cases  how- 
ever, and  probably  in  all  others,  this  regulation  was  not  intro- 
duced till  after  the  date  of  Xenophon's  Essay  on  the  Revenue, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  more  rapid  progress  should  be 
allowed  to  commercial  suits:  in  die  time  of  Philip  the  monthly 
causes  are  mentioned  as  if  they  had  not  been  previously  in 
existence,  and  were  then  but  lately  introduced* ''• 

Among  the  BUat  fi^raWvKal  were  included  all  suits  which 
related  to  the  mines,  and  particularly  to  the  mining  companies, 
and  whatever  else  was  mentioned  in  the  mining  law  (fteraX- 
\tKo^  y6fu>9y^*.  Concerning  this  law  we  have  no  satisfactory 
account;  there  are  only  four  heads  of  which  we  have  any 
information,  namely,  of  encroachment,  of  expulsion  from  the 
business,  of  arson,  and  of  armed  attack;  the  two  latter  were 
without  doubt  always  the  subjects  of  a  public  action,  and  the 
first  might  certainly  take  this' form  of  proceeding,  if  public 
property  was  encroached  upon;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true  that 


>«\PoUuxviiL89,&cJ3 

'«•  Demosth.  c.  Paniien.  p.  916,  IB, 
PollnxviiL  88. 

"»  MerdKKtK6v^ducaffrrfpiow,  in  the 
aif^mne&t  to  the  speech  against  PantfiB- 
netii%  p.  966, 24. 

17®  Demosih.  c  Pantnn.  p.  906, 17. 

>7i  PoUuz  viiL  63, 101,  Harpoc.  and 


Said,  in  v.  l/ifuyvoc  dc«u,  Lez.  Beg.  p. 
237. 

'7*  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  3,  Orat.  pro 
Haloneso,  p.  79, 18  sqq. 

*7'  The  only  passage  on  the  sabject 
of  the  ficraXXticai  ducoi  is  in  Demosih. 
c.  Pant»n.  p.  976, 977. 
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all  miniQg  causes  were,  brought  on  as  public  actions.  If  De- 
mosthenes expresses  himself  correctly,  the  law  was  divided  into 
these  four  parts  alone*^^;  but  cases  which  referred  to  the  mining 
companies  belonged  also  to  the  mining  suits^^*,  and  as  these 
four  heads  contain  nothing  of  the  kind,  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  that  the  enactments  concerning  encroachment  and 
expulsion  from  labour  mainly  referred  to  partners  in  the  same 
mine  divided  into  different  workshops.  It  is  certain  from  the 
speech  against  Pantsenetus  that  private  suits  between  mine 
proprietors  and  other  private  individuals,  which  referred  not  to 
mining,  but  to  any  general  question  of  law,  with  which  a  mine 
was  incidentally  connected,  were  not  of  the  number  of  mining 
cases;  as,  for  example,  if  a  law  sidt  arose  for  a  sum  of  money 
lent  upon  a  mine;  it  is  evident  indeed  that  such  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  case.  Moreover  the  actions  for  not  registering  a 
mine,  and  non-payment  of  the  entrance  money  and  the  rent  of 
the  twenty-fourth,  did  not  belong  to  the  mining  causes,  nor 
were  they  mentioned  in  the  mining  law:  the  first  doubtless  fell 
under  the  head  of  embezzlement  of  public  property;  the  second 
was  determined  by  the  laws  respecting  the  public  debtors;  the 
third  was  decided  according  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  farming 
of  the  revenue  {yofioi^  reX&v^Kol),  and  accordingly  the  phasis 
could  in  such  a  case  be  instituted. 

The  clause  in  the  mining  law  which  prohibited  the  pro- 
prietor from  working  outside  his  own  boundary,  or  carrying  an 
adit  into  another  compartment''%  does  not  require  any  fieurther 


"*  Ibid.  p.  976,  27,-077,  9. 

'»»  Ibid.  p.  977,20. 

*7*  The  words  in  the  text  are  an- 
Korarefuwiy  r&v  fUrpwy  €irr6s,  p.  977, 
10.  It  has  been  thought  preferable  to 
write  €Kr6sf  which  certainly  makes  the 
sense  dearer,  but  is  stiU  an  improbable 
correction.  ''Evrbs  appears,  like  the 
eUra  of  the  Romans,  to  mean  both  tn- 
nde  and  oulsidey  according  as  the  spec- 
tator adopts  his  station,  as  Uerodotus 
(iii.  116)  says  (rr6s  avipyovrai :  they 
ezdude  wUhcui  in  reference  to  us,  but 
wilhin  in  reference  to  the  countries 


which  exclude.  Thus  imicarartfiMtp 
€PT6g  T&tf  fUTfmv  means  to  cut  outtitU 
yoor  own  boundaries,  but  iiuide  the 
boundaries  of  those  whose  property  is 
invaded.  Another  expression  for  trans- 
gressing the  boundaries  occurs  in  p. 
977,  in  the  words  niis  h^ptm  (jtenk' 
\ov?)  avyTp^a-anv  etc  tAtw  whfirtow. 
Whether  the  words  tls  rh  rwwhfirlop 
should  be  stmck  out  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide. [See  Wordsworth,  Athens  and 
Attica,  ch.  28,  on  the  Bopiiaoi  ^  dio* 
pvTT»¥  of  Antiphanes.— Traksl.] 
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ezplanation,  of  which  however  the  other  three  stand  in  need;  of 
these  one  clause  relates  to  persons  driving  out  a  mining  pro* 
prietor  from  his  business  {i^eiWova-iv  iic  r^^  ifyyaa-las).  Ex* 
pulsion  (i^ovKrfj  is  the  term  in  the  Athenian  law  for  obtaining 
possession  of  another  person's  property,  when  wrongfully  taken 
from  the  legal  possessor;  and  probably  it  was  only  used  in 
reference  to  immoveables*''.  The  action  brought  by  the  injured 
party  in  such  a  case  as  this  was  called  the  BUr)  i^ovKr)^;  the 
same  form  could  also  be  adopted  if  a  man  was  interrupted  in 
the  enjoyment  of  what  he  had  bought,  ue.  taken,  from  the  state, 
or  was  obstructed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business' ''•  Again, 
if  any  person  was  declared  by  judicial  decision  to  be  the  rightful 
possessor,  by  which  he  obtained  permission  to  seize  the  pro* 
perty  of  his  antagonist,  and  was  obstructed  in  the  seizure  by 
the  resistance  of  the  actual  possessor,  this  was  considered  an 
act  of  expulsion  just  as  much  as  the  non-payment  of  a  debt  by 
a  private  individual  to  his  creditor  at  the  appointed  term :  in 
both  cases  the  BUrf  i^ovli/qs  equally  obtained' '*•  But  even 
without  the  authority  of  a  judicial  decision,  the  creditor  had  a 
right  of  seizure  over  the  mortgaged  property,  whether  moveable 
or  immoveable,  as  soon  as  the  term  of  payment  had  expired ; 
and  if  any  resistance  was  made  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  the  BUfi  i^ovXff^  might  also  be  instituted,  the  mortgaged 
property  being  considered  as  his  own,  as  soon  as  the  time  had 


'^^  Aocording  to  Hudtwalcker  (von 
den  Diateten,  p.  136)  who  goes  upon  the 
authority  of  Suida8,on  moveahU  property 
M  welL  But  the  action  for  the  forcible 
abstraction  of  moveable  property  was 
the  tlai  /SioiW.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  duo;  i^vkifs  only  affected 
moveables  when  it  was  an  aeiw  ret  ju- 
dieattt,  and  when  the  mortgagee  was 
obstructed  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  seizure  upon  moveable  property. 
Bee  book  iii.  ch.  12. 

*7»  Pollux  viii.  59,  ^  di  rrjs  i^ovkrjs 
dUif  yiyvcnu,  crroy  us  r6v  *k  irffioaiov 
wpiofuvow  fiff  <$  KOfmowrOai  h  cVrptaro. 


Suidas  in  t^ovXrjs  bUaj ;  Koi  car  tftya-. 
auu  d4  ft  Tis  fXpyoiroy  didwrw  6  v6fju)S 
dixdfccr^ai  wpos  rov  tipyovra  €(ovXrfs, 

*^*  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  sei- 
zure upon  immoveables  and  ships  is 
generally  caUed  c/i/Sarcwtv :  but  in  the 
case  of  slaves  or  other  moveable  pro- 
perty this  expression  could  not  be 
employed.  Of  the  right  of  seizure  by 
a  judicial  verdict,  and  of  the  dinj  c^v- 
Xfis  for  not  paying  a  fine  (acHo  rm  Jw* 
dicaia),  see  Hudtwalcker,  von  den 
Diateten^  p.  134  sqq.;  and  with  refe- 
rence to  the  decisions  of  the  di»tet» 
and  arbitrators,  pp.  152, 183. 
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expired  in  which  his  claims  should  have  been  satisfied*"*.  In 
like  manner  a  Bljetf  i^ovXrfs  could  be  brought  on,  if  one  party 
asserted  that  he  had  purchased  anything  and  laid  claim  to  it  on 
that  ground,  while  another  party  claimed  it  as  mortgi^ee'**; 
where  this  method  of  proceeding  would  naturally  be^allowed  to 
the  creditor  as  illegally  deprived  of  his  mortgage,  if  the  purchaser 
did  not  recognise  his  title. 

Expulsion  from  a  mine  might,  therefore,  be  considered 
either  as  a  seizure  or  retention  of  property,  or  as  obstruction 
in  the  use  of  property  purchased  firom  the  state,  and  as  an 
impediment  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business.  As,  however, 
the  mining  law  contained  separate  provisions  upon  this  point, 
expulsion  firom  a  mine  must  have  been  forbidden  under  severer 
sanctions  than  from  other  property,  or  there  must  have  been 
particular  privileges  granted  to  the  mine  proprietors  against 
persons  who  by  the  general  law  would  have  been  authorized  to 
take  possession  of  their  mines.  It  appears  to  me  probable, 
that  a  creditor,  who  lent  money  upon  mortgage  on  a  mine, 
could  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  mortgaged  property,  make 


'  '*^  That  the  creditor  had  the  right 
of  taJdng  poesession  of  the  Becnritj, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
payment,  without  a  judicial  decision,  as 
SalmasiuB  (de  M.  U.  cap.  13)  assumes, 
can  hardly  be  denied.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  an  instance  in  Demosth.  c 
Apatnr.  p.  894,  5,  ^x*  ^  ovroal 
^^^CMT  cri  t;$  >^^  ^  avrov  rcrrapa- 
Kovra  lUfOSi  Koi  oi  xph^frai  itarifiFiiyov 
aMv  ofroirovvrcff,  kolL  cvf jStSrcvoy  cir 

there  it  no  question  of  any  previous 
judicial  decision.  The  passage  of  the 
Etymologist  in  y.  ififiartwrai  is  not 
decisive;  but  Suidas  in  v.  €(ov\fj9 
plainly  distinguishes  the  dun;  c^vX^f 
which  was  founded  upon  a  judicial 
verdicty  from'  the  suit  which  the  cre- 
ditor instituted  on  being  obstructed  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  seizure: 
cdixafcro  di  ml  t^Xtfs  kcH  6  XPh^'^^ 


Kortxtw  emxeip&tf  lenj/ia'Tov  x/Mwr- 
TowrotKal  K»\v6/itvos  tnr6  rivos.  In 
the  agreement  of  bottomry  in  Demoeth. 
c.  Lacrit  p.  926,  the  right  of  seizing 
the  goods  without  a  judicial  verdict  is 
granted  in  a  separate  clause.  6«zure 
for  debt  without  a  judicial  decision 
occurs  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
vs.  34. 

*'^  Pollux  viii.  96,  Ka\  fiffw,  ci  6  f»€w 
ttff  €«nnjfi€yof  ofiffHopifTti  xr^/ioroff,  6 
dc  &s  inroB^Kijy  ^X^^*  ^(ovkrff  17  din;. 
I  do  not  perceive  what>is  the  obscurity 
which  Hudtwalcker  (von  den  Di&teten, 
p.  148)  finds  in  these  words.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  same  sense  is 
contained  in  the  words  of  Buidas  just 
quoted,  only  that  Pollux  expresses 
himself  more  generally,  ic»kv6fjLtvos  vft6 
ripof.    This  ris  is  in   our  case  the 
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use  of  the  right  of  seizure  without  the  decision  of  a  oourt  of 
justice;  and  that  if  he  ventured  to  attempt  it  without  such 
authority,  the  debtor  could  institute  the  Bitcij  i^ov\r}9  against 
him.  For  we  find  that  in  cases  of  money  lent  upon  mines,  the 
mines  were  not  given  simply  in  mortgage,  as  other  landed 
property,  but  the  creditor  was  instated  as  legal  possessor  by  a 
fictitious  sale  for  the  amount  of  the  sum  lent,  and  the  debtor 
was  considered  as  the  tenant  of  the  mine  upon  paying  the 
interest  of  the  principal. 

Mnesicles  had  bought  from  Panttenetus,  the  son  of  Tele* 
machus,  a  mine  together  with  the  slaves  belonging  to  it: 
Mnesicles  was  properly  the  creditor  of  Panteenetus,  but  he  is 
represented  as  proprietor  of  the  mine.  For  when  Euergus  and 
I^icobulus  engaged  to  lend  money  to  Pantsenetus  upon  this 
mine,  Mnesicles  and  not  Panteenetus  transferred  it  to  them  as 
.vendor ;  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus  then  became  the  proprietorsT, 
and  let  the  mine  and  slaves  to  Pantaenetus,  fixing  the  interest 
of  the  principal  as  a  fictitious  rent,  and  appointing  a  term  f(»r 
the  payment  of  the  money  and  the  conclusion  of  the  pur- 
chase*"'. Pantflonetus  afterwards,  wishing  to  satisfy  Euergus 
and  Nicobulus,  the  purchasers,  to  whom  Pantaenetus  next 
transferred  the  mine,  were  willing  to  take  it  upon  the  condition 
that  the  two  former  should  call  themselves  the  vendors  of  the 
mine  and  the  slaves*"'.  In  no  place  is  there  the  slightest 
indication  that  this  formality  so  frequently  repeated,  was  at  all 
imusual  or  surprising.  To  what  purpose  would  have  been  all 
these  tedious  proceedings,  if  a  mortgagee  had  the  right  of  seizing 
the  mortgaged  mine  without  a  judicial  decision,  and  could 
institute  a  Sucrj  i^ovKri^  against  the  debtor  for  obstruction  in 
the  seizure  ?  If,  however,  the  creditor  had  no  right  of  seizure 
upon  the  mine,  prudence  required  that  he  should  call  himself 
the  purchaser,  in  order  to  have  a  better  legal  title  to  the 
possession  of  the  mortgaged  property,  and  not  to  suffer  his 
claims  to  be  dependant  upon   the  uncertainty  of  a  judicial 


*"*  Demosth.  c.  Fantsen.  p.  967. 
>»  Ibid.  p.  970,  971,  975.    An  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  caso  is  given 


by  Heraldns  Anim.  in  Salmas.  Obser. 
ad  I.  A.  et  R.  iy.  3. 
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decision.  Many  reasons  can  be  thought  of  why  a  preference  of 
this  kind  should  have  been  granted  to  the  mines  in  regard  to 
mortgage  debts ;  for  example^  that  the  mine  proprietor,  after 
having  incurred  much  expense  without  any  return,  might  not 
be  subsequently  deprived  of  it  against  his  will,  just  at  the  time 
when  he  was  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  exertions ;  or 
else  that  the  working  of  the  mines  might  not  be  interrupted  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  state  by  a  seizure  of  this  kind.  It  hardly 
requires  the  authority  of  Demosthenes**^  to  state,  that  expulsion 
from  the  lease  of  a  mine  taken  by  one  individual  proprietor 
from  another,  also  authorized  the  institution  of  a  Bi/cff  i^ov\rf<:, 
as  it  was  obstructing  the  proprietor  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
business. 

The  two  other  heads  of  the  mining  law  are  very  obscure. 
By  arson,  or  under-burning^  which  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Greek  expression  {iav  v<f>d'^ri  t^?)***,  we  might  either  under- 
stand the  burning  of  the  wood  used  for  supporting  the  mine ; 
or  the  setting  fire  to  the  ores  (a  practice  which  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients),  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  pillars 
which  supported  the  overlying  mass,  after  they  had  become 
infirm.  To  what  the  prohibition  referred  of  attacking  the 
miners  with  arms,  and  what  could  have  been  the  reason  of  it, 
cannot  be  now  ascertained;  so  far,  however,  is  certain,  that 
armed  attack  is  meant,  and  not  the  seizure  of  the  tools  or 
instruments,  as  Petit  imagines'"*. 

One  of  the  chief  preferences  enjoyed  by  the  mine  proprie- 
tors, was  the  immunity  from  taxes,  which  the  laws  had  allowed 


^^  Ibid.  p.  968,  6,  and  p.  974.  An 
instance  of  the  expulsion  of  a  proprie- 
tor and  not  of  a  mere  sub-tenant,  was 
contained  in  the  oration  against  Mecy- 
thiis.    See  Dionys.  ut  sup.  note  101. 

»«  Demosth.  ut  sup.  p.  977,  7« 
Upon  the  practice  of  setting  fire  to 
the  ores  as  used  by  the  ancients, 
besides  Reitemeier  and  others,  Ameil- 
bon  as  above  p.  490  sqq.  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

»*•  In  the  first  Uiw  Petit  (Log.  Att. 


vii.  12)  also  supposes  that  the  cham- 
bei-ing  and  the  pillars  of  the  mines  are 
meant,  but  expresses  Idmself  in  a 
singuUu:  manner.  The  words,  h»  ^Xa 
ari(f}€pg,  he  alters  by  a  most  absord 
correction:  Wesseling  has  already 
remarked  that  arms  are  meant  from. 
the  words,  nXriv  c2  fu)  ro^  teofu^ofupovsy 
A  wpofivrd  ovi,  /Atff  cPitXmv  IJKftp  yofi/- 
fciff.  Petit*s  whole  article  upon  the 
mining  law  is  as  ill  e^teuted  as  most 
of  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 
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to  property  vested  in  the  mines  ^'^  The  fact  itself  is  unques- 
tionable ;  but  as  it  occurs  in  the  speech  against  Phsenippus^  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  relief  which  the  state  had  granted 
to  the  mine  proprietors^  it  might  be  thought  that  nothing 
more  was  meant  than  a  temporary  alleviation  for  the  year  in 
which  they  had  sustained  a  severe  loss ;  a  supposition  which 
would  apparently  be  confirmed  by  the  assertion  of  iEschines*^% 
that  Timarchus  had .  sold  his  estates^  including  two  mines^  in 
order,  by  the  concealment  of  his  property,  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  obligation  of  serving  the  liturgies.  But  as  iEschines 
is  not  accustomed  to  weigh  his  words  with  great  exactness,  the 
fear  of  the  liturgies  entertained  by  Timarchus  perhaps  extended 
only  to  his  other  estates,  together  with  which  his  mines  were 
only  accidentally  mentioned ;  and  even  if  mines  did  not  oblige 
the  possessor  to  perform  liturgies,  yet  the  possession  of  them 
strongly  confirmed  the  idea  entertained  of  a  man^s  wealth,  and 
the  public  opinion  on  this  subject  had  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
ence upon  his  nomination  to  the  performance  of  liturgies. 

In  the  speech  against  Phcenippus,  however,  the  orator  would 
not  have  omitted  to  remark  that  the  immunity  from  taxes 
enjoyed  by  the  mines  was  only  introduced  a  short  time  before 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  possessors,  if  such  had  been 
the  case;  for  as  the  complainant  is  particularly  earnest  in  claim- 
ing the  good  will  of  the  people  towards  the  mine  proprietors,  it 
would  have  exactly  suited  his  object  to  mention  the  preference 
recently  shown  to  them;  but  instead  of  this,  he  speaks  in  a 
general  manner  of  the  laws  by  which  immunity  had  been 
granted  to  the  possessors  of  mines.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  consider  the  exemption  of  the  mines  from  property  taxes 
and  liturgies,  as  established  by  laws  of  ancient  standing:  but 
whether  intended  as  an  encouragement  to  mining,  is  another 
question.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Athens,  from 
no  other  motive  than  that  of  favouring  a  particular  department 
of  industry,  would  have  exempted  a  large  number  of  their  citi- 
zens from  all  liturgies  and  taxes  for  property  vested  in  mines, 
including  moreover  the  trierarchy,  from  which  no  one  with  the 


"'  Orat  c.  PhsBnipp.  p.  1044,  17.  ^^  C.  Timarch.  p.  121. 
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exception  of  the  nine  archons  had  an  absolute  and  personal 
immunity*'*;  while  from  the  property  taxes,  at  least  according 
to  the  statement  of  Demosthenes,  no  exemption  ever  existed! 
What  renders  this  the  more  improbable  is,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  mine  proprietors  were  extremely  wealthy  at  certain 
times:  and  that  any  person  might,  when  he  pleased,  have  with- 
drawn himself  from  the  public  services,  by  purchasing  and 
working  mines. 

My  opinion  is  that  this  immimity  was  conceded  not  as  an 
encouragement  to  mining  and  mine  proprietors,  but  only  upon  a 
legal  principle.  The  mine  proprietor  was  a  tenant,  who  was 
permitted  the  use  of  public  property  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  yearly 
produce  as  a  fixed  rent.  But  the  property  taxes  and  liturgies 
only  fell  upon  freehold  property,  while  the  mines,  being  con- 
veyed by  the  people  on  condition  that  the  tenants  made  an 
annual  payment  to  the  state,  were  for  this  reason  considered  as 
tax-free. 

Whether  slaves  were  included  among  the  property  vested 
in  mines,  I  do  not  venture  to  determine:  there  being  however 
no  reason  of  any  cogency  why  a  tax  should  not  have  been 
imposed  upon  them,  it  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  by 
the  property  in  the  silver  mines,  we  are  only  to  understand  the 
mines  belonging  to  a  citizen. 

A  legal  consequence  of  the  exemption  of  the  mines  firom 
taxes  was  their  exclusion  firom  the  property  which  was  made 
over  in  the  Exchange  (ivriBoa-isy^^.  Moveables  and  immove- 
ables belonging  to  the  two  parties  were  conveyed  in  the 
Exchange  from  one  to  the  other,  all  such  property  being  liable 
to  property  taxes  and  liturgies,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
silver  mines,  which  did  not  oblige  the  possessor  to  perform  any 
of  these  services. 


*'*  A  temporary   exemption    from 
the  trierarchy  was  allowed  in  certain 
e.  g.   orpbaas    were    exempt 


during  their  minority,  and  for  one  year 
over. 

^^  Orat.  c.  Pbwnipp.  nt  sap.    See 
book  iv.  ch.  16. 
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[There  follows  in  the  original  an  abstract  of  Xenophon's 
proposals  with  respect  to  the  silver  mines  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Revenues.  But  as  an  account  of  this  plan  has  been  already 
given  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book*^  the  translator  has  omitted 
it  here,  as  a  needless  repetition*  He  will  however  take  this 
opportunity  of  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  an  argument 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Boeokh  both  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Prices  of  Slaves^  and  in  the  above  Dissertation*. 

It  is  stated  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  a  common  practice 
in  Attica,  to  let  slaves  to  be  employed  in  the  mines  at  the  rate 
of  an  obolus  a  day  for  each.  The  proprietor  therefore  received 
for  one  .slave  350  oboli,  or  nearly  59  drachmas  a  year.  Now 
the  selling  price  of  mine-slaves  appears,  upon  the  author's  com- 
putation, to  have  varied  from  125  to  150  drachmas.  ^^  Conse- 
quently,'^ he  says,  ^^  capital  laid  out  in  this  manner  produced  an 
annual  return  of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  a  rate  so  disproportionate 
to  the  profits  obtained  by  other  modes  of  investment,  that  the 
statement  of  Xenophon  must  evidently  have  another  meaning:'* 
and  he  ends  by  conjecturing,  that  the  rent  of  the  mine  in  which 
the  slaves  worked  was  included  in  this  payment  of  an  obolus. 
Now  it  should  be  observed  that  the  passage  of  Xenophon  is 
both  explicit  and  precise',  and  therefore  unless  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  ^ords  leads  to  a  complete  absurdity,  there  is 
strong  reason  for  not  acceding  to  this  interpretation.  Perhaps 
however,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  letting  are  more  closely 
examined,  the  apparent  difficulty  may  be  diminished  at  least,  if 
not  altogether  removed. 

A  person  engages  to  supply  a  large  number  of  slaves  for  the 
severest  and  most  unwholesome*  description  of  labour,  and 
always  to  keep  that  number  complete.  For  this  he  must  spe- 
culate in  slaves  as  a  dealer  speculates  in  horses;  he  must  pur- 


^  Above^p.  606. 

■  Above,  p.  73. 

'  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4,  14.  fiucias 
wort  6  f^uaipdrov  iicniaaTo  *V  rois  dp' 
yvptioit  x^^ov  auBp^oviy  ovs  €K€Ufos 


o/3oX6v  fuv  artXrj  iKwrrov  Tfjs  ^fupas 
carodMvcUf  r6tf  d*    dpi0fji6v  taov£    act 

iT€tpf)(€t» drap  Ti  ra  naKaia  h€i 

Xryciy ;  leal  yap  vvy  ttoXXoi  «2(riv  cV  roU 
dpyvp€ioi£  SvBpcmoi  ovto»s  iKBiB6p€yoi, 
*  Above,  p.  636,  667. 
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chase  large  numbers  with  a  certainty  that  many  will  be  of  very 
inferior  value  to  others;  the  sick,  tiie  weak,  and  the  aged  must 
be  maintained,  when  their  labour  is  of  little  value.  In  Attica 
moreover  there  was  very  considerable  danger  of  the  elopement 
of  slaves;  and  in  time  of  war,  when  once  lost,  they  could  never 
be  recovered.  On  one  occasion  too  the  mine  slaves  mutinied 
against  their  masters,  and  seized  a  neighbouring  fortress,  from 
which  they  ravaged  the  country  around  for  a  whole  summer; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  for  this  one  successful,  there  were  many 
unsuccessful  attempts.  It  is  evident  then  that  all  these  circum* 
stances,  by  increasing  the  risk  and  expense,  would  also  produce 
an  apparent  increase  in  the  amount  of  profits  on  capital  thus 
invested. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  to  cite 
parallel  cases  of  apparently  high  profits  in  modem  times,  when 
indemnification  for  extraordinary  danger  or  expense  is  required: 
but  until  the  author  can  bring  stronger  arguments  in  favour  of 
his  conjecture,  what  has  been  said  appears  to  be  sufficient.] 
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Since  the  pablication  of  Professor  Boeckh*8  Dissertation  on  the  Laurian 
Mines,  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  district  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Dod- 
well  in  his  Tour  through  Greece,  from  whose  account  the  foUowing  notices  are 
extracted. 

At  a  short  dbtance  from  Thoricus,  in  his  way  from  Athens,  Mr.  Dodwell 
observes,  **  that  in  some  places  the  road  was  elevated  like  a  bank,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  being  artificial ;  great  part  of  it  being  composed  of  scoria  from 

the  silver  mines  of  Laurion  (vol.  i.  p.  634) One  hour  from  Thorikos 

brought  us  to  one  of  the  ancient  shafts  of  the  silver  mines ;  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  further  we  came  to  several  others,  which  are  of  a  square  form,  and  cut 
in  the  rock.  We  observed  only  one  round  shaft,  which  was  laiger  than  the 
the  otherB,  and  of  considerable  depth,  as  we  conjectured  from  the  time  that 
the  stones,  which  were  thrown  in,  took  to  reach  the  bottom  (p.  537).  Near 
this  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  round  tower,  and  several  remains  of  ancient 
walls,  of  regular  construction.  The  traces  are  so  extensive,  that  they  seem  to 
indicate  not  only  the  buildings  attached  to  the  mines,  but  the  town  of  Laurion 
itself,  which  was  probably  strongly  fortified,  and  inhabited  principally  by  the 

people  belonging  to  the  mines We  observed  several  large  heaps  of 

scoria  scattered  about  (p.  638) We  proceeded  over  the  low  part  of 

Laurion,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  way  to  Sunium,  to  which  there 
was  no  regular  track,  &c.  Travelling  here  by  night  would  be  attended  with 
almost  certain  destruction,  owing  to  the  numerous  shafts,  which,  concealed  by 
the  weeds  and  bushes,  form  a  treacherous  ambush  by  the  way'*  (p.  539). 

On  his  return  from  Sunium,  Mr.  Dodwell  observed,  not  £Eir  from  that  place, 
*'  a  great  quantity  of  scoria  heaped  up  near  the  sea ;  and  a  little  further  inland 
the  shaft  of  a  mine." 

Mr.  Wordsworth  likewise  travelled  across  the  district  of  the  Laurion 
mines,  and  has  described  it  in  his  Athens  and  Attica,  ch.  26— -28.  In  ch.  27  he 
says,  ''We  now  pass  along  the  eastern  shore  towards  Thoricos,  now  Theric6. 
The  hills  are  scattered  over  with  juniper  bushes.  The  ground  which  we  tread 
is  strewed  with  rusty  heaps  of  scoria  from  the  silver  ore  which  once  enriched 
the  soil  The  silver  source  of  these  mines,  which  was  once  the  treasury  of  the 
land,  is  now  dried  up.  On  our  left  is  a  hill  called  Scor^,  so  named  from  these 
heaps  of  scoria  with  which  it  is  covered.  Here  the  shafts  which  have  been 
sunk  for  working  the  ore  are  visible,  from  which  the  name  of  the  country  is 
derived."  And  he  adds  in  a  note :  "  Aavpa,  in  ancient  Greek,  is  a  street  or 
lane :  Aavpctoy,  a  place  formed  of  such  lanes  ;  t.  0.  a  mine  of  shafts,  cut  as  it 
were  into  streets  like  a  catacomb.''  In  ch.  28  he  says,  "  Leaving  this  morning 
the  hut  in  which  we  were  lodged  at  Thoricus,  we  enter  a  glen  between  Mount 
Kordra  on  the  right  and  Mount  Tibiri  on  the^  left.     The  country  becomes 
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more  cheerful  as  we  approach  the  village  of  Eerati^  KespB  of  Bcoria  still 
occur  near  the  road-side ;  a  peasant  who  accompanies  ns  calls  it  by  its  ancient 
name  (o-K^pia).  These  heaps  suggest  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  a  lost  comedy 
by  Antiphanesy  which  was  inscribed  Oopuctoi  fj  diopurrfi>y.  I  conceive  that 
the  Thoricians  were  satirized  in  that  play,  as  goilty  of  unfair  dealing,  by 
piercing  through  from  their  own  into  their  neighbours'  shafts  in  working  their 
mines  for  the  ore,  of  which  the  scoria  is  now  visible  near  their  own  village." 
(See  Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Gr.  voL  iii.  p.  66.) 

In  support  of  the  emendations  of  the  passage  of  the  Aristotelian  (Economics 
proposed  by  Professor  Boeckh  and  Mi.  Wordsworth  (see  p.  626,  note  36)  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  ores  of  this  district  have  been  ascertained  to  contain 
lead  as  well  as  siher.  The  following  passage  is  from  Walpole's  Memoirs 
relating  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  p.  426 :—"  When  Kr.  Hawkins  was  on  his  voyage 
to  the  Euripus,  he  was  detained  by  the  Etesian  winds  many  days  on  the  coast  of 
Attica,  and  was  enabled  to  make  during  that'  time  an  aocnrate  qxainhMir 
tion  of  the  mining  district.  The  result  of  this  mineralogical  survey  was,  the 
discovery  of  the  veins  of  ai^ntiferous  lead  ore,  with  which  that  part  of  the 
country  seems  to  abonnd.*'  Bee  further  Col.  Leake's  Demi  of  Attioa,  p.  65. — 
Transl, 
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AcTORB,  gauis  of,  120 

Additional  payments,  342 

^Advparoi,  242  sqq. ;  applied  to  pro- 
perty, 644 

^gina,  its  area  and  slave  population, 
38,  39;  Eicostologus  there,  337 

"Att^wyia,  383 

*Aya^v  arifjajTot  and  TifUfr6sf  371 

AgonothetsB,  216 

'Ayopa,  revenues  from^  313 

'Ayopaioiy  813 

'Ayopoi^fuu,  48, 333 

*Aypa<f>Unt  diiof,  349,  389 

*Aypaifiov  lur&kov  diiajy  664 

Agyrrhius,  220,  223,  224,  228,  236, 
316  sqq. 

AlytK6p€Ut  494 

Ahctias  duof,  352,  364,  372,  374 

Alexander's  plunder  and  revenues  in 
Ajsia,  11,  12 

Aldbiades,  treasurer  on  the  Acropolis, 
198;  his  assessment  of  the  tributes, 
401 ;  his  profligacy,  293;  his  property, 
484 

Alcmseon,  7 ;  his  wealth,  476 

Allies,  dependent  and  independent,  403 

*AXoyiav  duo;,  193 

""AX^tro,  94,  96,  286 

Altars,  building  of;  202, 386 

Ammonis,  240 

Amorgus,  stufis  of,  106 

'ApxfHrrep&irkovSf  133 

Anaphlystus,  a  fortress,  202,  617,  619 

'Avoinfypa^  337 

'Avaavvra^iSf  611 

Andocides,  oration  of,  irtpi  Blprivrjs  not 
spurious,  176;  Andocidesinterpreted, 
196  sq. ;  explained  and  emended,  316 

'ApdpawodurfUt,  409 
'ApSpohf^iOf  dpdpoXrf^ioPf  686 
Androtion,  630  sq. 
'AimyoWf,  a  sacred  trireme,  240 
'Avnypcu^^,  358 

*Avnypci^'it  for  the  public  money,  186 
sq.  188;  for  distributions  of  com,  89 


I  'Airrtdoo-is,  680  sq.  674 

Antiochus  the  Grea^  12 

Antipater,  regulation  made  by  him 
concerning  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
486,  536 

Antiphon*s  orations  concerning  the 
tribute  of  Samothrace  and  of  Lindus, 
413  sq.;  Antiphon  emended,  602; 
interpreted,  406 

'Afray<s»yi7,  362,  380 

Aphidna,  a  fortress,  202 

Apodectse,  169  sq. 

*Anoypaxf>aiy  610 

'  Airo^o/MJ,  72,  669 ;  mro(f>op6.  of  the  al- 
lies to  the  Lacedffimonians,  396 

^Av6ppriTa^  contraband  articles,  63 

'AfTOOToXcif,  643 

'ATTcJrafw,  414 

'AvoTifjajfAO,  143 

;Apx^,  158,  239 

Apxtriitnav^  220 

Architheoria,  214,  452 

•Apx<»v»7ff,  316,  316,336 

Archons,  Athenian,  mode  of  their  no- 
mination and  qualifications  requisite, 
608  sqq. 

Archons  or  governors  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  subject  states,  406, 407 

Areaof  Attica,  30,  31 

Areopagus,  154,  189,  496 

'Apyddnr,  494 

^Apyias  biio],  476 

'Apyvpokoy€Wf  586 

"Apyvpos  and  dpyvptop,  difference  be- 
tween, 23 

Aristides,  166,  176;  his  assessment  of 
the  tributes,  396 

Aristophanes,  property  of,  468 

Aristophanes  the  poet,  £q.  174,  1300, 
p.  388,  Vesp.  667,  298 ;  Ecclesiazu- 
B8B  illustrated,  493,  620 

Aristotle,  the  (Economics  incorrectly  at- 
tributed to,  3, 299, 687;  emended,  300 

Arms,  prices  of,  107 

Arrhephoria,  452 

Artabe,  93 

Artemisium,  battle  of,  266 

"ApTos,  96,  97 
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'Acrc/Scidr  ypcH^,  380,  382 

Assault,  action  for,  367 

Asses,  price  of,  74 

*A(rTvv6fju}i,  204 

Astyra,  mines  of,  8 

*Atr{ryypa)(f)oVy  128 

'ArcXcto,  85  sqq. ;  rov  fxcroMiov,  330 ; 
from  liturgies,  450 ;  from  the  pro- 
perty tax,  472 ;  from  the  trierarchy, 
544  sqq.;  of  the  resident  aliens,  538  ; 
of  the  isoteles,  541 

'ArtXapTfra,  337 

Athenians  in  Delos,  430 

Athlothetao,  215,  216 

'Arifjua,  381,  390  sq. 

Avrcperoi,  279 

Automedon*8  decree  for  the  Tenedians, 
420 

Avrdvofwif  403 


Bankers,  126  sqq. 

Baths,  price  of,  1 19 

Beggary,  unknown  at  Athens  in  its 
best  times,  486 

Besa,  619,  620 

BtatW  tiKTi,  378 

Birds,  prices  of,  102 

BXd^i7ff  biKTf,  371 

Bond  slaves,  70,  475,  494 

Books,  trade  in,  47 

Bo&vai,  216 

Bottomry,  131  sqq. 

Bov\€wr€o»t  ypajnj^  349,  390 

Bowmen,  208  sq.  264  sq. 

Bread,  96,  97 

Building,  works  of,  undertaken  by  the 
state,  201  sq. 

Burials,  expense  of,  114,  214 

Byssus,  104 

Byzantium,  decree  of,  452 ;  its  finan- 
cial difficulties  and  measures,  596  sq. 
598  sq. 

C.  X. 

Callias,  funily  of,  and  its  wealth,  482 

Callias,  son  of  Calliades,  48^ 

Callias,  the  mine  proprietor,  484;  dis- 
covered a  method  of  making  cinna- 
bar, 629 

Callistratus,  the  son  of  Callicrates,  228, 
318,  419,  488 

Campaigns,  duration  of,  287 

Carthage,  views  of  Athens  against  it, 
291 

Cassander,  his  arrangement  respecting 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  487 


Cavalry  of  the  Athenians,  43,  274, 288; 
pay  of,  251;  ratio  to  the  infantry, 
263;  provision  money  of  the  cavalry, 
251 

Centenma  (luura)^  125,  130,  534 

ChalcideansreceivedshipsfromAthens, 
256 

Chalcis,  a  state  of  cleruchi,  426 

Chabrias,  his  profligate  life,  293 

Chares,  his  profligacy,  292 

Xccp^dorov,  128 

XtipoypiKfyov,  128 

X€ip€ava(iov,  300 

XkafivSi  105 

Choregia,  449,  454  sq.  461  sq.;  of  the 
resident  aliens,  537  sq- 

Chorus  of  comedy  altered,  461 

Xoopir  ohcovyrtSy  261 

Xpvfrbs  and  xP^^^^f  differenoe  be- 
tween, 23 

Cimon,  l^s  liberality,  115, 486 ;  his  mili- 
tary force,  259 ;  takes  Thasos,  312; 
compare  313 ;  his  fines,  385 

Cinnabar,  628  sq.;  method  of  preparing 
discovered  by  Callias,  629 

Cistophori,  20 

Citizens,  number  of  at  Athens,  32  sqq. 

Citizenship,  rights  of  fixed  by  Antipa- 
ter  and  C&s^der,  486 ;  sold  at  By- 
zantium, 599 

Clarot89,  425, 475 

CUsses,  three,  505  sq. 

Clazomenians,  iron  money  of  the,  590 

Cleomenes,  satrap  of  EgypU  84 

Cleon,  43;  his  policy,  394;  his  pro* 
perty,  485 

Clerks,  185 

Cleruchi,  424  ;  Athenian  citizens,  429 

CleruchisB,  115,  217,  424  sqq. 

Clothing,  104 

Colacretsd,  173  sq.  360 

Colchis,  gold  washings  at,  8 

Commercial  court,  49 

Commercial  weights,  144 

Confiscation  of  property,  392;  not 
productive,  395 

Conon,  his  property,  22 

Constantine  the  Great,  11 

Contributions,  585 

Copper  coins  of  ;the  Athenians,  15, 89, 
30,592 

Copper  money  issued  by  TimotheuSy 
294,  593 

Copper  ores  at  Laurion,  628 

Corinthians  sold  triremes  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 109 

Com,  prices  of,  93  sq. 

Com,  regulations  with  regard  to,  81  sqq^. 

Com,  engrossing  of,  82  sqq. 

Cora  land  in  Attica,  80 
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Ck>urt8  of  justice,  SSI 

Craterus,  collector  of  decrees,  198 

Crenides,  mines  of,  8 

CrcBSus,  offerings  of,  40  ;  stater  of,  22 

Crowns,  weight  of  golden,  25 ;  bestowal 
of  them,  246,  247 

Custom  duties,  313  sqq.;  farmers  of, 
336 ;  firauds  committed  by  the  far- 
mers of,  316  sq.;  by  land,  319 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  amount  of  pay 
given  by,  273 

Cyther^  tribute  of,  401 

Cyzicenic  stater,  10,  11 

Cyzicus,  battle  of,  269 


D.  A. 

Damaretion,  24 

Darics,  21 

Aaa-fAoKoytiv,  686 

Datum,  mines  of,  8 ;  Callistratus  foun- 
der of,  228 

Debt,  national,  142 

Debtors,  public,  385  sqq. 

Deigma,  58 

AtKaTfjf  300, 304  sq. 

AcKOTCvr^pioi/,  325,  326,  336 

Acican^Xoyia,  326,  336 

A€KaTf)k6yoiy  327,  336 

AcKarevraty  327 

AfKor&vaiy  327,  336 

Delian  archons,  406 

Delos,  claims  of  the  Athenians  to,  410 

Delphi,  temple  of,  properly  indepen- 
dent, 602 

Demades,  169,  170,  225,  383 

Demarchs,  157,  512  sq. 

Dcmetrias,  a  sacred  ti-ireme,  240 

Demetrius  Phalercus,  census  in  the 
time  of,  35 ;  his  fiuaucial  adminis- 
tration, 440 

Arjfu^para^  197,  475  sq.  302  sqq. 

Arffjuda-Miy  207 

Demosthenes  against  Meidias  inter- 
preted, 374, 377  ;  first  oration  against 
Aristogeiton  of  doubtful  authority, 
the  second  spurious,  34  ;  the  oration 
irtpi  avin-d^€<as  spurious,  65;  the 
fourth  Philippic  spurious,  181,  219; 
the  speech  against  Timotheus  spu- 
rious, 229;  speech  against  Polycles 
explained  and  emended,  135  sq.; 
against  Lacritus  explained,  137  sq.; 
oration  concerning  the  symmorise, 
257;  the  n-pooi/xm  firffufyopiicdj  the 
orations  against  Nicostratus,  Ph£8- 
nippus,  NesBra,  Tlieocrines,  Onetor, 
Euergus  and  Mnesibulus  and  others, 
arc  fysely  ascribed  to  Demosthenes. 


Property  of  Demosthenes,  478,  491; 
oration  against  Meidias  belongs  to 
Olymp.  106-4,  525,  567;  or.ition 
against  Boeotus  de  nomine  about 
Olymp.  107 — h  ^^^  i  ^  regulation 
of  the  symmoriie,  564  sq.;  law  of  the 
trierarchy,  570  sq. 

ArffioTtkrj  l€pdf  iopraiy  Bvalaif  212,  213 

ArifAOTUca  Upa,  212 

Denarius,  18 

AtpfioTiKSvy  333 

AuahoYOSi  in  the  trierarchy,  543 

Auid6(r€(ff,  89,  216 

DiffitetsB,  pay  of  the,  236, 237 ;  whether 
an  isoteles  could  be  a  disetetes,  540 

Aioyd^ioy,  300;  of  the  Byzantines, 
326 

Ataypa^iia  of  the  symmorice,  533  ;  r&v 
(rK€v&Vy  563 

Aioypa^s*,  157,  533 

Auxvouaiy  216  sqq. 

AioirvXiov,  324 

AUcu  air6  crvfip^tav,  49,  403 

Aifioipioy  274 

Diobelia,  222  sqq. 

AioUrjo'is  Uph  ml  60-10,  169 

Dionysius  the  Brazen,  593 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  his  military  force, 
255 ;  coined  false  money,  591 

Diophantus  proposed  to  make  the  ma- 
nual labourers  public  slaves,  45,  475 

Dipliilus,  property  of,  34,  169,  485 

Doclcs  in  the  Pii'seus,  201;  inspectors 
of,  203 

Aopvdp€fravov,  282 

Aovkeia  of  the  allies,  409 

AiapodoKiat  ypaifiri,  372,  384 

A<opo^€vin£  ypaifiriy  349 

Dowry,  514  sq. 

Drachma,  the  common  money  of  ac- 
count, 16  sq.;  heavy  >Gginetan,  light 
Attic,  16  ;  drachma  before  the  time 
of  Solon,  16,  144  sqq. 

Duties,  high  out  of  Attica,  334 


E. 

Economy,  divided  by  Aristotle  into 
.  four  kinds,  299 

Eels,  Copaic,  103 

£iV6>v,  246 

EiVoor^,  325,  401 

ElKwrrokSyoiy  325, 336 

ElaayytXla,  55,  357,  380 

Ei(r0€p€(ir,  539 

Etotj^/xi,  object  of,  181,  470 
^'EKOoaUy  132 
I  *£«cXryetv  t6  r«Xoj,  336 
i  'EicXoy^f,  156,  177,  335 
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Eleasis,  a  f ortreflB,  202 

'BXcv^pui  of  the  allies,  409 

'FXktfjJviov,  320 

'EXXifMvurra/y  320,  336 

EmbaBsadon,  pay  of,  237  sqq- 

Emeralds,  628 

"Efifjofivoi  ducoi,  50,  667 

*Efiir6puw,  taxes  from,  313 

"Efiiropoi,  313 

*£vd(i£if,  373, 388,  380,  302 

*Eyy«ypafifjL(Pos  h  'Aicp<m6\tij  388 

'£yypa<^  etvfioBtr&v,  388 

Engrossing  restrained  in  Attica,  82 

"Eyyvoi,  eyyw/rtit,  335 

*EyimfrtK6p,  W 

*Evy6fuaUf  468 

*EpotKiov  dUrj,  354 

*Evr6sj  668 

'E^cVciff,360 

'Eiri/Soroi,  279 

Epicrates,  property  of,  485 

EpidemeHcum,  285 

'£9rido<riff,  567,  586 

'Efrtyiw/ioycff,  805 

*£9riypa<^r,  156,  157,  533 

^EtrtKOfmia,  300 

*Einic€^MiXaioy,  300 

'£9^iKXl7po^  357  sq. 

'Em/juxx^o*  403 

•ETTifieXiyr^s  r^ff  icoa^s  irpo<r<J8ow,  164  ; 

cTTificXiTTol    ToG    tfuropioVf  48,    81 ; 

^ificXi^ral  T«v  A«owo-(»v,  215;  of 

the  sacred  olive  trees,  305 
*EariarffjLaiv€<rBai  rhs  cd^vvw,  193 
'EirUnamoi,  156,  238 
•Eiriorrfnu  of  the  temples,  161;  t&p 

hmwaUav  tfpytap,  vdorwi',  203 
'Eir/dcroi  ioprai,  211 

'EfTtrpoTT^t  d/my,  353  sq. 
Epobelia,  132, 364  sq. 
>E9r«»yu>y,  323 

Equestrian  nations  of  Greece,  258 
"^xwos,  245 
»BpAxii,  280 
•EpyooT^piOF,  655 
'E^Xd/3oi,  204 

•Eax«n'M»*»  ^ 

Euboea  under  the  Athenian  dominion, 

411,  427 
EuboBAn  wars,  549,  567 
Eubulus  of  An^)hlystu8, 150, 180, 225 
Euripides  the  Younger,  tax  proposed 

by,  493,  506,  520 
ECOvva,  196 
Eli&vvoi,  189  sq. 
"E(atp€<r€i»£  duo;,  378 
Exchange,  514,  580  sqq.  674 
'E(cTcurra4  292 


'Eiovkfjs  ^Uffy  317  8qq.  669  sqq. 
Exports  from  Attica,  41,  47 


Fifth,  323 

Fiftieth,  prodaoe  of,  318 ;  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  the  tribes,  329 

Financial  difiBculties  of  states,  584 
sqq. 

Fines,  375,  382 ;  under  what  condi- 
tions they  coidd  be  remitted,  391, 
392;  low  rate  In  the  laws  of  Solon, 
375 

Fish,  prices  of,  102,  103 

Fishmongers,  103 

Foreign  danoers,  377 

Fortifications  of  Athens  and  othtf 
places  in  Attica,  201  sq. 

Fortune-tellers,  tax  on,  at  Byzantium, 
332 

Freedmen,  protection  money,  and 
triobolon  of,  330,  332 


G.r. 

Galepeus,  312 

Generals,  difierent  kinds  of,  181 ;  their 

layish  expenditure,  292,  sq. 
rcpo,  495 
TetManoVt  631 
Yrj  apyvptns^  624 
Gold,  rare  in  the  earliest  times,  7»  21; 

ratio  of  to  silver,  21,  27 ;  coins  of  in 

Greece,  21  sq. ;  issued  by  Athens, 

21, 592;  bad  gold  coins,  592 ;  gold 

talent,  24  sq. 
TpafifioTcvSt  185;  difierent  kinds  of, 

186  sqq. 
rpa<lMh  349 
Guardtans,  actions  for  misconduct  of, 

353 
Gyges,  his  sacred  oflferings,  10 
Gymnasiarohy,  401  sqq. 


Hadrian,  Uw  of,  respecting  the  fur- 
nishing of  oil,  306 

Halmyris,  468 

Harpalus,  12 

Haxpocration  emended,  512 

Hecatombs,  75 

Hegemon  of  Thasos,  his  Uwsuit,  405 

Hegemoma  of  Athens,  duration  of  it, 
444 

Helena,  island  of,  its  area,  31 
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HellenoiomisB,  167,  176  sq.  402 

Helots,  258,  261, 476 

'EoTuurir,  452,  465;  of  the  reaideiit 

aliens,  538 
'Ercuprfo-tms  ypo^,  380 
'Ertp^nXovs,  57, 133 
'icpodovXoty  70 
Hieron  of  Syraonse,  7 
'Uporrotol,  216 

Hiemm  on  the  Bosporus,  137 
'limayioyh  irXoia,  288 
'ifnrrjsj    Unrdda    TcXowrcff,    495;    see 

KniffMs. 
Hippias  the  Pisistratid,  his  financial 
measures,  592 ;  sold  the  parts  of  the 
houses   which   projected   into   the 
street,  64,  598 ;  sold  an  exemption 
from  the  liturgies,  598 
Hippodamus  built  the  Pirseus,  64 
'Imrojtd/ioff,  271 
Hipponicus,  his   family  and  wealth, 

481,  482 
'OdofTOiot,  203 
floney,  price  of,  104 ;   of  the  mines, 

632 
Hopldtes,  tribe  at  Athens,  494 
Hoplitse,   number  of,   260,  266  sq. ; 
persons  who  served  as  hoplitss,  600 ; 
resident  aliens  as  hoplitee,  260  sq. 
'OTrXiToywyoi  rpiriptis,  279 
*Opo4  on  mortgaged  lands,  129, 512 
Horees,  price  of,  in  Attica,  73,  74, 

490 
Houses  let  by  the  state  and  by  the 
temples,  306;  ih^r  value  in  Attica, 
66 sq.;  their  number,  39,  64;  me- 
thod of  buildmg  at  Athens,  64 
Honses,  rent  of,  140  sqq. 
Hundreth,  duty  of,  321 
"Y^pcwf  dlmi  or  ypa4^,  364,  374,  380, 

387 

Hydrii^horia,  538 
•YX«po^  303 

'Yir^Kooi,  subject  allies,  403 
'Ymfparia  opposed  to  apxfl*  239 
'YinjpAw,  sailors,  280 
'Ymtptrrfs  of  the  hopUtfle,  271 
'YvoypafifjMTnfS,  187 
'YtroTcXciff,  408 
'Yin>ri/ii?cr«,  510 


Imports  of  Attica,  47 

Incomes  of  the  citizens,  as  compared 

with  the  taxes,  460 
Independent  allies  of  Athens,  403 
Independent  and  tributary  allies,  407 
India,  gold  of,  9 


Industry,  taxes  on,  332 
Inheritance  of  public  debts,  391 
Intercourse  with    men   and  women, 

price  of,  fixed  by  the  state,  122, 

333 
loniai  laige  revenues  accruing  to  the 

Athenians  from,  412 
Iron  money,  690, 695, 596 
Isseus  emended,  477 
Ischomachus,  his  property,  479 
Islands,  subject  to  the  Athenians,  411 
Isoteles,  could  possess  landed  property 

in  Attica,  640;    their  rights,  &c., 

539  sq.  654 


Jurisdiction  of  Athens  over  the  allies, 
403  sqq. 

K. 

KaivoTOfuivj  635 

Koro/SoX^  riKovs^  338 

KcTXpecoy,  638  sq. 

K€yxpos,  638  sq. 

Knights,  order  of,  at  Athens,  263  sq. 

495  sq.;  their  right  to  fill  superior 

ofiices,  507 ;  see  Iirir^r. 
KoivavtKOf  645  sq. 


Lachares,  the  tyrant,  597 

Laoonia,  estates  in,  81 

Lampadarchy,  463 

Land,  value  of,  62  sq. ;  division  of  in 
Attica,  486 

Land  forces  of  Athens,  254  sqq. 

Land  tax,  not  regular  at  Athens^  297 

Laurion,  mines  of,  409,  615 ;  their  im- 
portanoe  to  Athens,  616  ;  situation 
of,  616  sq. ;  defended  by  fortresses, 
620  sq. ;  metals  found  in,  624  sq. ; 
right  of  property  in,  645 ;  belonged 
to  the  state,  645;  were  let  in  perpe- 
tuity, 645;  Xenophon's  proponb 
with  regard  to,  606 

Lauriotis,  641 

Lead,  price  of,  30 ;  found  in  the  mines 
of  Laurion,  626,  627 

Lease,  advertisement  of,  by  the 
demus  Pirssus,  307, 467 

Leather  money,  596 

A€iirofUifyrvplov  dliajf  371 

Letting  of  public  property,  303 

Leucon,  comedy  of,  the  "Ovos  cunco^' 
pos,d2i 
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Lexicon  Seguierannm  emended,  313, 
316 

litras,  17 

LiturgieB,  448  sqq. ;  superintendence 
of,  157 ;  BS  revenues  of  the  state, 
448;  liturgies  in  other  Grecian 
states  besides  Athens,  298  ;  Xtirovp- 
yiai  yLtroiKW  and  irokvrucaL^  637  Bq. ; 
Uturgi,  626 

Loans,  687 

\6xo£^  278 

AoyuTfMJr,  190  sq. 

Aoyurrm,  189  sqq. ;  were  open  to 
bribery,  196 

Lupins,  103 

Lycurgus,  166,  167,  169,  218;  his 
accounts,  196 ;  completed  the  docks, 
20)  ;  his  financial  administration, 
436  sqq. 

Lysander  sent  large  sums  of  money  to 
Sparta,  29 

M. 

Manager  of  the  public  revenue,  1 64  sqq. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  267;  festival  for 
it,  212 

Maroneia,  619 

Mcicrrpot  and  fJMarrjptSy  158 

MdCtty  96 

Meals  of  the  Athenians,  191 

Mcdifu^f  (rirrjpbsy  size  of,  91 

MfiwTptt,  248 

Mercenaries,  291 

Metals,  the  precious,  places  where 
they  were  fouud  in  Greece,  7  sqq- ; 
the  use  of  forbidden  to  private  indi- 

'  viduals  in  Sparta,  694;  species  of 
metals  found  in  the  Laurion  mines, 
624  sq. 

McroXXifc^ff  v6fios, 

Metronomi,  48 

Metroum,  406 

Mines  of  Laurion,  43 ;  manner  in 
which  they  were  let,  73,  142,  166, 
310,  646  ;  revenues  ftt)m  them,  649 
sq. ;  value  of  a  single  share,  666 ; 
see  Laurion. 

Mint  at  Athens,  144,  642 

Mur36s,  pay  of  the  soldiers,  272; 
meaning  of  the  word  fuaSoi  in  the 
Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  298  ;  futrOol 
rptrfpapxlaSfbJd;  fju(r66s  ^v\evTuc6f, 
232  sq. ;  bucafrriK^t,  232  sq. ;  iKkXtj- 
a-uurrucds,  228  sq. ;  avvfjyopiK6s,  2313 

MiaSwris  oUov,  142 ;  diKij  fu<r$^at»s 
oUov,  366  sq. 

MurOovfttvoi^  tenants  of  landed  estates, 
336 ;  used  by  the  grammarians  for 
perpetual  tenants,  661  | 


Missiles,  289 

Mixture  of  lansiiages  at  Athens,  47 

Moix«uv  ypoKpvff  349 

Money,  exportation  o^  46 

Monopolies  of  the  state,  62  sq.  698. 

Myronides,  228 

Mytilene,  cleruchi  there,  430 ;  rent  or 

tribute  paid  by  the  Mytileneans  to 

them,  431, 602 

N. 

National  wealth  of  Attica,  487 ;   how 

distributed,  486 
Ncn;ieXi7f>tJca,  178 
NavKkTjpoi,  speculators  in  houses,  141, 

306 
Naucrari,  167,  612,  648  ;  origin  of  the 

name,  648 ;  vpvrmis  rw  vavKpapnp^ 

266 
Naiicrarias  of  Solon  and  of  Cl^thenes, 

265  sq.  648  sq. 
Navcrtv  vfrrjKooi^  408 
Nausinicus,  valuation  in  the  archon- 

ship  of,  616  sqq.  620,  623,  639 
NaOrai,  280 

f^avTiK6v,  bottomry,  €06 
Nautodicse,  49 

Naval  force  of  Athens,  266  sq.  266  sq. 
Naxos,  subjection  of,  409 
Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratns,  his  family 

and  its  weidth,  480 ;  his  expedition 

to    Sicily,  266;    his   archetheoria, 

214 
"Sdfuafia  Imx^ptoy^  29;   Koiv6v  'EXXi;- 

viK6py  693 
'N6fioi  rt\»viKoly  337 
Nop^vris,  304 
NomothetiB,  239 
Nummus  of  the  Sicilians,  17 


O.  O. 

Obligation  to  military  service  accord- 
ing to  the  different  classes,  600 

Obolus  and  obelus,  97;  6^\o\  and 
o^ScXco-Koi,  spits,  694 

Oenoe,  a  fortress,  202 

OtKoSf  the  whole  property,  different 

.  from  oiV/a,  110,  142,  364 

Oil,  price  of,  99 

Olives,  104  ;  culture  of  encouraged,  4 1 

Olive  trees,  action  for  destroying  them, 
41,362 

O/voOrro,  287 

Ointment,  price  of,  106 

Olynthian  wars,  660 

*Qy€ur6ai  used  of  the  public  revenue, 
110,336 
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Opisthodomus  of   Alinerva,    treasure 

preserved  there,  441 
"O^l^v,  101 
*Opy€€i>piKa  l€pdt  212 
"OpoPoiy  103 
Oropns,  custom  duties  taken  there, 

319 
'OaTpaKiafi6s,  231,  393 
Ova-ia  <l>€tv€pa  and  dtjxuniSy  489 
Oxen,  prices  of,  61,  75 


P.  n.  ♦.  ♦. 

Utipa^XoVt  360 

UtuMKaTafiokTi,  360 

nopoXoi,  vapaKXraiy  240  ;  all  freemen, 

262 
napaXor,  treasurer  of  the,  171 
UapavdfMv  ypa<^^  280,  282 
Tlapcmp€a^uts  ypo^,  283 
Ilap€dpoi  of  the  hellenotamisB,   180; 

of  the  euthuni,  191 
Parthenon,  treasure  preserved  there, 

442 
Pasion  the  banker,  480,  486,  537>  586 
Passports,  207 
Horpioi  ^vtricu,  211 
narpuariKd  at  Byzantium  confiscated, 

598 
Peloponnesian  war,  expenses  of,  290 
Penestfld,  261,  475,  494 
Pentacoeiomedimni,  495  sqq. ;   when 

they  served  in  war,  262, 500,  501 
HeprrjKoarii,  314 ;  rov  criTcw,  315 
Pericles,  11,  195  sqq.  232,  597  ;    his 
administration  of  the  tributes,  399, 
400 ;   cleruchiffi  sent  out  at  his  re- 
commendation, 427 
Persians,  provisioned  their  troops  from 
the  enemy's  country,  285 ;  gave  sub- 
sidies to  the  Greeks,  particularly  to 
the  Spartans,  11,  584;  revenues  and 
treasure  of  Persia,  9 ;  Persian  booty 
enriched  the  Greeks,  11,  585 
Persons,  taxes  on,  297 
Phasis,  85,  368,  386,  660 
Phidias,  195 

Phidon  did  not  coin  gold,  20;   sup- 
planted the  use  of  obeli  or  spits,  594 
Philippi,  mines  there,  8 
Philochorus,  a  collector  of  inscriptions, 

197  ;  his  date,  244 
Phocaic  stater,  22, 23 
Phoceans,  coined  gold  from  the  trea- 
sures at  Delphi,  11 ;  their  claims  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  601,  602 
Phocion,  12 ;  his  expeditions  into  £u- 

boBa,  560 
^pfioif  82 


«($poi,  396,  397,  419 

^capiov  Xi/x^i/,  337 

^vKaKfSy  156 

Phyle,  a  fortress,  202 

Physicians,  pay  of,  120 

Piaistratus,  originator  of  the  mainte- 
nance for  the  poor,  242 

Plateese,  battle  of,  257 

Platsean  rights  of  citizenship  at  Athens, 
262 

Pledge,  128 

nX^p<o/Mi,  278,  279 

Plethron,  size  of,  62 

Plumarius,  69 

Plunder  in  war,  585 

Plutarch  of  Eretria,  569 

liouaKraiy  69 

Polemon,  6  arrfXoKOTras,  197 

Poleta),  155,  646 

IIa>Xi;r^piov  rot;  fX€rotKiov,  330 

Political  economy,  knowledge  of 
among  the  Greeks,  3 

Poll-tax,  301,  302 

Pollux  explained,  499 

Polybius  refuted,  487  sqq. 

Population  of  Attica,  30  sqq. 

nopuTToi,  166 

nopviK6y  riXos,  333 

JloppoTtXavai,  333 

Potidsaa,  tax  there,  534 

Poverty  great  at  Athens  in  later 
times,  486, 487 

npaKTop€Sy  156,  376 

UpidfjLtvoi,  used  of  custom-duties,  335 

Privateer,  licences  to,  585 

npojSoX^,  374,  665 

Upodotriat  ypo,<f>rij  384 

npo€ur<t)opd,  299,  450,  526, 533 

Profits  of  the  merchants,  58,  59 

UpoKora^Xri,  342 

Prometretsa,  48,  239 

Property,  immoveable,  489;  move- 
able, 489;  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete rights  of  citizenship,  487  ;  re- 
gisters of  property,  510  sqq. 

Property  of  the  temples  of  Delphi 
and  Delos  lent  out  at  interest,  308, 
689 

Property  tax,  when  first  levied  at 
Athens,  471 

Property  taxes,  492,  505,  515,523;  not 
a  liturgy,  472 

Propylsa,  the  expense  of,  202,  444 

UpoaKardpkrffia,  342 

Upwrrifuipd^  373,  380,382,  390 

npd^oi,  50,  140,  238,  513,  540 

Provision  money,  272,  275,  282 

Provisioning  of  armies,  282  sqq. 
Prytaneas,  payment  according  to  them, 
141,    241,   243,  306,  338;  in  later 
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times  coincided  with  the  months, 

241,244 
Prytaneia,  justice-fees,  345  sqq. 
Prytanes,  originally  judges,  173 
Prytaneum,  maintenance  there,  246 
*€vd«77pa^ff  ypo^j  349,  390 
*cvdoKXi;<ria£,   ^evioicXi/rcMiff    ypa^y 

349,  382, 390 
'^evhoyuafnvplov  duajf  373 
^^oi,  500 

Ptolemais,  sacred  trireme,  240 

Ptolemies,  their  wealthy  13 

Public  assembly,  numbers  of,  230  sq. 

Public  property,  302,  512;  sold  at 
Byzantium,  598 

Purple,  price  of,  106 

Pythes,  or  Pythius,  prince  of  Gelflsnse, 
9 

Pythodes  proposed  to  the  state  to  ob- 
tain a  monopoly  of  lead,  30, 52, 627 


Quartering^  not  admisaible  in  Greece, 
284 

R. 

Hansom,  71,  72 

Registers  of  property,  510  sqq. 

Bent  of  land  in  Attica,  141, 142 

Reprisalsi  585 

Requisitions,  284 

Resident  aliens,  number  of,  in  Attica, 

35  sq.;  indispensable  for  Athens,  44 ; 

served  in  war,  260,  261,  265,  268; 

had    not    the   right   of  possessing 

hmded  property,  140 ;  their  services, 

537  sq.;  their  immunities,  537,  538 
Responsibility  of  public  officers,  189 
Revenue  of  Athens,  433  sqq. 
Rhamnus,  a  fortress,  202 
Rhodian  laws,  133 
Boads,  construction  of,  202 
Roman  pound,  18 
Rowers,  of  three  kinds,  281;  divided 

into  six  loohi,  278 ;  their  arms,  281, 

282 

8.  2. 

SoKxv^^urrai,  69 

Za)<ai,  636 

f^i^wiinift^  240;  its  crew  called  Sala- 

minians,  240 
Salamis,  area  oi^  31 ;  battle  of,  208, 

256 
Sales,  tax  on,  323 


Salt  in  Attica,  100 

Samos,  when  settled  by  cleruolii,  428 

Samothrace,  tribute  of,  414 

Scaphephoria,  538 

ScapteHyle,7*313 

Sciadephoria,  538 

Scythians,  208 

2€UTaxBfia  of  Solon,  16,  126,  129,  145, 

482,  495 
Self-valuation,  510 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  its  financial 

powers,  153 
Seuthes,  rate  of  pay  given  by,  274 
Sheep,  prices  of,  76 
Shipbuilding,  107, 108,  554  sqq. 
Ships'  furniture,  price  of,  108 
Sicilian  war,  266  sqq.  290  sq. 
Sieges,  expenses  of,  289,  290 
Sil,  630 
Silver  found  in  the  mines  of  Lonrion, 

624 
Silver  money  of  the  Athenians,  14 
Silver  ornaments,  491 
2iTTff}§a-u}Vy  atrapKeuiy  airos,  272 
Strodoerioi,  89 
Sitonse,  88 
Sitophylaces,  83 
2K€vo<b6pos,  271 
Sfu^poooy  cV  dixrvois,  286 
^Kvptmrj  6d6s,  203 
Slaves,  their  mm&ber  in  Attica,  35, 36; 

of  Mnason,  117;  their  employments, 

37;  served  in  war,  257»  261,  262; 

at  Corinth  and  ^gina,  38;  worked 

as  day-labourers,  37,  72 ;  prices  of, 

67  sqq.;  profit  obtained  on  them,  72, 

659  ;  duty  on,  331 
Socrates,    his    property,    mode   and 

means  of  living,  109  sq. 
Solon,  his  institution  of  classes,  and 

changes  in  the  goverament,  495  sqq. 

506  sq.;  his  alteration  of  the  money 

standaid,  145  sq. 
Sophists,  pay  of,  121  sq. 
S(»<^poyc<rrai,  238 
Spain,  mines  of.  14 
Sparta,  swallowed  up  much  precioas 

metal,  29 ;  its  military  force,  254, 258 
Spartocus,  king  in  the  Pontus,  90 
Speusinians,  208 
S^poyiff,  passport,  207 
Spuma  Argetiii^  637  sq. 
Staters,  tetradrachms,  15 ;  Corinthian, 

16;  golden,  21  sq.;  Cysioenic,  22; 

gUt  staters  of  Polycrates,  21 
Sro^^Oxoc,  65,  306 
Standing  armies   not   fitted  for   the 

Gree^283 
Sr^Xoi  on  mortgaged  lands,  189,  512 
Stephanephorus,  a  hero  at  Athensi,  144 
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Stone,  writiDg  on,  expense  of,  118 
Stone  quarrieB,  43,  311 
Storehouse,  201,  249 
Sr/KtrMoridcr  rpiriptis,  279 
Subfiidiee,  PersiAn,  1 1, 684 
Sobfiistenoe,  what  sum  requisite  for, 

109  sqq. 
Suidas  emended,  497 
SvXm,  avXa,  13^  685 
SvXXoy^,    (TvXXoyftff,   public    officers, 

168,  216 
Sv/i/SoXoy,  a  passport,  207;  of  the  di- 

casts,  236;  ducat  afr6  avfifi^kavy  49, 

403 

2viifiopiaty  of  the  propeHy  taxes,  616 
sq. ;  623  sq.;  of  the  trierarchy,  669 
sqq.;  arifukfirai  rov  ovfApopiAu,  633, 
662 ;  ^(fi6p€S  rm¥  avfAiiopi&Pf  494, 
632,  662 ;  of  the  resident  aliens,  638 

^vfifiopiapxpit  632 

2vyx»pff<ns,  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff, 372,  382 

Svydueoi,  178 

2vvtbpiov  of  the  Athenian  allies,  418 

Svy^yopoi,  193, 237 

2vyypa4>ri,  128;  voin-uc^,  133 

Sunium,  a  fortress,  202,  668 

^vpoiKuuy  66, 141 

Ivvraitis,  419, 423 

SwrcXcif,  allies  who  paid  their  tribute 
jointly,  414 ;  in  the  synunorisa  of  the 
trierarchy,  660,  661 

Sureties,  49 

Suttlers,  286 

Syntelias,  660  sq. 

8yntrientfchy,648  sqq. 


T.  e. 

Ta;i^cicii  rpi^pcir,  279 

TflJent,  divisions  and  value  o^  16; 
Attic  talent  before  the  time  of  Solon, 
16,  146;  ^ginetan,  16;  Egyptian, 
Alexandrian,  18 ;  Babylonian,  19 ; 
Euboic,  19 ;  Syracusan  or  Sicilian, 
17  ;  Ptolemaic,  18  ;  of  Thyatira,  26 ; 
talent  of  gold,  26;  commercial 
talent,  30, 144,  146 

Tofuag  lijs  Kounjs  irpwr6bavt  164, 166  ; 
Tjjs  dioucfftrtnSy  168;  r&v  rpufpoim&v, 
171;  rofxiai  r&v  reixotrouov,  171; 
rapias  rov  d^fuw,  172  ;  arparuoTiK&v, 
180.    See  Treamtrer. 

Tamync,  battle  of,  626 

Tdpixos,  103 

Taxable  capital,  492, 603 

Taxes,  advance  of,  633  sqq. 


Taxes  befiure  the  time  of  Solon,  494 ; 
taxes  of  the  classes,  496  sqq.;  extra- 
ordinaiy,  601  sq.;  of  the  resident 
aliens,  641 ;  on  persons  and  on  the 
soil  only  imposed  by  tyrants,  301 

Taxes,  register  o^  610  sqq. 

TcixoircMoi,  170,  203 

TcXcovrcf,  494 

TcX^voi,  165,  336 

TcXa»/ueol  v6fioi,  337 

Tfkmvdpxnsy  336 

TeXor,297,302,  471;  WXosrcXcty,  601; 
reXi;,  297,  298;  rcXi;  of  Solon,  496 

Ttfttvos^  object  of,  303 

Tcrp«0/3dXov^ior,  273 

Thasos,  mines  of^  7 ;  produce  of  them, 
311 

Theatre^  cost  of,  210,  213;  entrance- 
money  to,  219  sqq. 

6carpttyi7€,  ^corpoirwXi/r,  220 

Themistocles,  his  law  with  respect  to 
the  building  of  ships,  249,  662  sqq.; 
his  courtezans,  292 ;  his  property,  486 

Theopompus,  226, 293 

Theori,  214  sq. 

Theoria,  Delian,  214 

Theoricon,  managers  of,  170  sq.;  gene- 
ral account  of  it,  216  sqq.;  its  rela- 
tion to  the  funds  for  war,  170, 181 ; 
distribution  of,  219  sq. 

e(pp6y,  104 

Thete8,V^tXo<,600;  made  hoplit8a,267, 
600;  served  in  the  ships,  262,  600; 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  494 ; 
meaning  after  the  time  of  Solon,  496 

OiatrwiKii  in  Byzantium  confiscated, 
698 

Thoricus,  a  fortress,  202 ;  its  situation* 
618;  the  modem  ThericOf  618 

Thousand  drachmas,  fine  of,  379 

Thradan  mines,  312 

Thrasyllus,  619 

Thucydides  the  historian,  his  mines  in 
Thrace,  312 

Thucydides,  decree  of  for  the  ^nians, 
420 

Qv€iv  cnr6  purOc^paro^Vf  211 

Timber  for  shipbuilding,  want  of,  in 
Attica,  260 

Tipripara,  298,  346,  362,  367,  370  sqq.; 
of  Solon,  496,  603 ;  meaning  of  the 
word  ripripa  as  connected  with 
taxes,  603 

Tlp^poy  taxable  capital,  492 

Timocrates,  his  law  respecting  the 
public  debtors,  339  sq. 

Timotheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  293  sq.; 
416  sq. 

Tissaphemes,  what  rate  of  pav  given 
by,  276 
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Tithes,  different  kinds  of,  326,  327  8q.; 
to  the  goddess,  160,  328 

Tithes  of  the  Athenians  at  Byzantium, 
325,  415 

ToicoyXu^off,  127 

T6kos  tfyytioSf  ^fyyvw,  129;  vavTucSg, 
132 

T6(apxo£^  208 

To^c^roi,  208;  ro^ai  fcvtxoi,  currucoi, 
265;  see  Bowmen, 

Trade,  freedom  of,  51  sqq. 

Trading  vessels,  48 

Tpuucadcff,  32 

Treasure,  public,  of  Athens,  10,  160 
sq. ;  441  sqq. 

Treasurers  of  the  tribes  and  boroughs, 
160;  of  the  sacred  monies,  160, 168, 

'  196;  treasurer  of  the  administra- 
tion, 168;  of  the  generals,  181 ;  of 
the  triremes  and  trierarchs,  182; 
seeTofuW. 

TpuucoaiofiedifUfoif  497 

Tributes  of  the  allies,  298,  396  sqq.;  of 
the  states  of  cleruchi,  432 

Tributary  states  of  Athens,  409  sqq. 

Trierarchy,  541  sqq.;  547,  578;  ex- 
penses of  it,  577;  trierarchy  for 
mock  sea-fights,  452 ;  frauds  of  the 
trierarchs,  292 

TpirfpapXOSf  not  rpofpapxrjs,  the  ancient 
form,  571 

TpifAoipia,  274 

Tpt&Po\ov^  223,  234,  605;  sUve  duty, 
331 

Triremes,  kinds  of,  279 ;  sacred,  171, 
240;  number  of  the  Attic,  259  sqq.; 
265  sq. ;  numbers  of  the  crews,  280 

Trumpeters,  91 

Twentieth,  imposed  by  the  Pisistra- 
tid»,  327 ;  in  the  allied  states,  325 


U. 

Ulpian,  scholiast  of  Demosthenes,  450, 
526,  527,  651 


Valuation  in  the  archonship  of  Nau- 

sinicus,  487,  493  sqq. 
Veetigal  pr^Btorium,  285 

W. 

Wages  of  labour,  116  sqq. 

Weights  and  'measures  at  Athens,  49, 

144 
Wine,  ih  ^apness  <  f,  98 
Wood  in  Attica,  100 


X.  S. 

S€vias  ypo4»lj  ^1  349 

aCcvuc^rfXcif',  332 

Xenophon  n-cpi  ir6pw,  4,  37»  136,  600 

j:  sq. ;  date  of  its  composition,  600  sq.; 
on  the  authenticity  of  his  Essay  on 
the  Athenian  state,  44,  321;  (Eco- 
nomics explained,  579 


ZtfrrfToiy  158 
Zcvyio-iov,  496 
Zcvyirai,  496 
Zcvyoff,  496 
Zvycroi,  281 
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